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OFFICIAL   PUBLICATIONS    OF   THE    URIVEBSITY   OF   CHICAGO. 

The  University  Register  is  issued  about  May  1  of  each  year.  It  contains  a  full  statement  in  respect 
to  the  organization  of  the  University,  the  Faculties,  the  Courses  offered  during-  the  year,  lists  of  students, 
requirements  for  admission,  regulations  governing  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University,  an 
historical  statement  concerning  the  University,  University  clubs  and  organizations,  etc. 

The  University  Calendar  is  issued  about  the  first  day  of  May.  August,  November.  February,  and  con- 
tains an  historical  statement  of  the  University  work  of  the  preceding  quarter,  the  Registration  of  Students 
during  the  quarter,  and  lists  of  courses  of  instruction  to  be  offered  during  succeeding  quarters. 

The  Circular  of  Information  concerning  the  departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  contains  full 
information  as  to  admission  to  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of  these  departments  and  lists  of  the  courses  given. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School  contains  all  information  concerning  the  Divinity 
School  courses,  admission,  etc. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  University  Extension  Division  contains  lists  of  lectures,  and 
courses  offered,  statement  of  correspondence  work,  class  work,  etc. 

Departmental  Programmes  are  issued  by  many  of  the  departments  of  instruction,  and  give  fuller  details 
of  the  work  of  the  departments  than  can  be  given  in  the  Register  or  the  Calendars. 


The  Divinity  School  of  the  University  is  situated  on  the  Midway  Plaisance,  between  Ellis  and  Lexing- 
ton Avenues,  and  can  he  reached  either  by  the  Cottage  Grove  cable  cars  {from  Wabash  Avenue,)  or  by  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad,  to  South  Park  station. 

There  is  a  Western  Union  telegraph  office  at  the  University. 
The  telephone  number  of  the  University  is  Oakland-300. 

The  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  is  floor  D,  room  4;  the  other  offices  of  administra- 
tion are  on  the  main  floor  of  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  address  any  correspondence  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Divinity  School  to 

THE    DIVINITY   SCHOOL, 
58th  Street  and  Ellis  Avenue, 

CHICAGO. 


CALENDAR   FOB  1893-Jf. 


Sept.  29-30.  Friday 
Saturday 

Oct.  1.  Sunday 

Oct.  2.  Monday 

Nov.  11.       Saturday 

Nov.  12.       Sunday 

Nov.  30.       Thursday 
Dec.  23.       Saturday 

1894. 
Jan.  1.  Monday 

Feb.  10.       Saturday 


Registration  of  students  for 
the  courses  of  the  Autumn 
Quarter. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation.  Ma- 
triculation of  new  students. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends.  Autumn  Meet- 
ing of  the  University  Union. 

Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar  - 
ter  begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day ;  a  holiday. 

Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 


First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 
begins.  Winter  Meeting 
of  the  University  Convoca- 
tion. 

Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Union. 


Feb.  11. 

Sunday 

Feb.  12. 

Monday 

Feb.  22. 

Thursday 

Mar.  25. 

Sunday 

April  1. 

Sunday 

April  2. 

Monday 

May  12. 

Saturday 

May  13.       Sunday 


May  30. 

Wednesday 

June  23. 

Saturday 

July  1. 

Sunday 

July  2. 

Monday 

First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 
ends. 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Washington's  birthday ;  a  holi- 
day. 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter ends. 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
ends.  Spring  Meeting  of 
the  University  Union. 

Second  Term  of  Spring  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Memorial  day ;  a  holiday. 

Second  Term  of  Spring  Quar- 
ter ends. 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 


STATED  MEETINGS. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  holds  stated  meetings  on  the 
last  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

The  Various  Faculties  hold  stated  meetings  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Faculty  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, AND  Science,  on  the 
third  Thursday  of  each 
month. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Divinity 
School  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  each  month. 

The  University  Extension 
Faculty,  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  each  month. 

The  Senate  holds  stated  meetings  on  the  first  Friday 
of  each  month. 

The  Council  holds  stated  meetings  on  the  second 
I     I  Friday  of  each  month. 

The  University  Administrative  Boards  hold  stated 
meetings  monthly  as  follows: 
OF  THE  .University  Press,   on 

the  third  Friday. 
OF    Libraries,  Laboratories, 
AND  Museums,  on  the  fourth 
Friday. 
Note  1. — Term  examinations  will  be  held  regularly  in  the 


OF  Affiliation,  on  the  fourth 
Thursday. 

OF  Physical  Culture  and  Ath- 
LETics,  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day. 

The    Faculty  Administrative  Boards  hold  stated 
meetings  as  follows: 
OF  the  Academic  Colleges,  on 

the  first  Wednesday. 
OF  the  University  Colleges, 
on  the  second  Wednesday. 
OF     the      Ogden     Graduate 
School  of  Science,  on  the 
third  Wednesday. 
OF  THE  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature,  on 
the  fourth  Wednesday. 

The  Regular  University  Examinations  are  held 
in  each  subject  at  the  hour  of  the  last  exercise  of  the 
term  (or  the  quarter)  in  that  subject.  Examinations 
FOR  Advanced  Standing  will  be  held  on  [the  second 
day  of  each  quarter. 

Theses  of  Candidates  for  higher  degrees  must  be 
presented  two  months  before  the  end  of  the  student's 
work, 
middle  and  at  the  end  of  each  Quarter. 


^ 


The    Divinity   School. 


1.     AN  HISTORICAL    STATEMENT. 


The  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  was 
originally  established  and  is  still  controlled  by  the 
corporation  known  as  "The  Baptist  Theological  Union, 
located  at  Chicago."  The  institution  was  fully  organ- 
ized in  1867,  and  for  twenty  five  years  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  number  of  students, 
attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  increased 
annually ;  able  scholars  were  enrolled  on  the  faculty 
of  instruction;  men  of  eminent  business  ability  and 
large  liberality  managed  the  finances,  and  provided 
the  buildings,  libraries,  and  endowments. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  his  first  subscription 


of  $1,000,000  to  the  University,  he  made  it  a  condition 
of  the  gift  that  the  Seminary  should  become  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University.  In  order  to  realize 
this  condition  he  further  stipulated  that  $100,000  of 
his  subscription  should  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Seminary  on  the  University  campus, 
and  that  $100,000  of  it  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
further  endowment  of  the  Seminary.  In  keeping  with 
these  requirements  Articles  of  Agreement  were  entered 
into  between  the  Boards  of  the  two  institutions  by 
which  the  Theological  Seminary  became  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

■  iP 


2.      OFFICERS    OF   GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION 

OFFICERS  OF   THE    THEOLOGICAL    UNION. 

President,  E.  NELSON  BLAKE,  Boston. 
Vice-Presidents,  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  New  York. 

ANDREW  McLEISH,  Chicago. 
Secretary,  FREDERICK  A.  SMITH,  Chicago. 
Treasurer,  EDWARD   GOODMAN,  Chicago. 


BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES. 

President,  ANDREW  McLEISH,  Chicago. 
Vice-President,  WM.  M.  LAWRENCE,  Chicago. 
Secretary,  FREDERICK  A.  SMITH,  Chicago. 
Treasurer,  EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Chicago. 
Auditor,  S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Chicago. 


Class  I.— Term  Expires  May,  1894. 


W.  B.  BRAYTON,  Blue  Island. 
W.  R.  HARPER,  Ph.D.,D.D.,  Chicago. 
AUGUST  JERNBERG,  Chicago. 
P.  S.  HENSON,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
A.  McLEISH,  Chicago. 

Class  II.— Term  Expires  May,  1895. 


C.  W.  NEEDHAM,  Washington. 
A.  K.  PARKER,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Chicago. 
F.  A.  SMITH,  Chicago. 


WILLARD  A.  SMITH,  Chicago. 
D.  B.  CHENEY,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
F.  E.  HINCKLEY,  Chicago. 
O.  P.  GIFFORD,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
F.  W.  PATRICK,  Marengo. 


C.  PERREN,  Ph.D.,  Chicago. 
L.  P.  SCROGIN,  Lexington. 
J.  A.  SMITH,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
W.  W.  WAIT,  Chicago. 


CIRCULAR    OF   INFORMATION. 


Class  III.— Term  Expires  May,  1896. 
E.  C.  ATKINS,  Indianapolis.  Hon.  G.  A.  PILLSBURY,  Minneapolis. 

E.  NELSON  BLAKE,  Boston.  S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Chicago. 

J.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Chicago.  Rev.  R.  H.  AUSTIN,     Chicago. 

W.  H.  HOLDEN,  Chicago.  E.  B.  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
ANDREW  McLEISH,  President.  P.  S.  HENSON. 

W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  Vice-President.  W.  H.  HOLDEN. 

F.  A.  SMITH,  Secretary.  AUGUST  JERNBERG. 
EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Treasurer.  A.  K.  PARKER. 

S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Auditor.  C.  PERREN. 

E.  B.  HULBERT,  ex  officio.  WILLARD  A.  SMITH. 

W.  B.  BRAYTON.  W.  W.  WAIT. 

O.  P.  GIFFORD,  

THE  DIVINITY  FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.  D.,  Prmciewf  o/ f/ie  University,  and  Head  Professor  of  the  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

ERI  BAKER  HULBERT,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  Head  Professor  of  Church  History. 

GALUSHA  ANDERSON,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Head  Professor  of  Homiletics. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  NORTHRUP,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Head  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
FRANKLIN   JOHNSON,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  English  Theological  Seminary,  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Church  History  and  Homiletics. 

PHILIP  A.  NORDELL,  D.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis. 
ERNEST  De  WITT  BURTON,  A.  B.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis. 
t  JOHN  WESLEY  CONLEY,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Instructor  in  Missions  and  Mission  Work. 
BENJAMIN  F.  SIMPSON,  A.  M.,  D.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

CLIFFORD  W.  BARNES,  A.  B.,  D.  B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  History. 


NELS  PETER  JENSEN,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Danish-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  of 

Systematic  Theology  and  Homiletics. 
H.  GUNDERSON,  A.  M.,  D.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  {in  the  Danish-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary)  of  New 

Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis. 
THORE  O.  WOLD,  D.  B.,  Instructor  {in  the  Danish-Norwegian   Theological  Seminary)  in  Preparatory 

Subjects.  

CARL  GUSTAV  LAGERGREN,  A.  M.,  D.  B.,  Dean  of  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  of 

Systematic  Theology  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
ERIC  SANDELL,  D.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  {in  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary)  of  Homiletics  and  Church 

History. 
NELS  N.  MORTEN,  D.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  {in  the  Swedish   Theological  Seminary)  of  New  Testament 

Literature  and  Exegesis. 

C.  E.  HEWITT,  D.D.,  Financial  Secretary. 

S.  H.  CLARK,  Reader  in  Elocution. 

WARDNER  WILLIAMS,  Ph.D.,  Reader  in  Music. 

♦With  the  exception  of  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  Scliool,  the  names  in  each  group  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  collegiate  seniority, 
t  Resigned  June,  1893. 


THE   DIVINITY  FACULTY, 


UNIVERSITY  PBOFESSORS    WHOSE    C0UBSE8    ARE    OPEN    TO 

DIVINITY  STUDENTS, 

EZEKIEL  OILMAN  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics. 

WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Criticism. 

HERMANN  EDOUARD  von  HOLST,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  History. 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  University  Extension  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

EMIL  G.  HIRSCH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

ALBION  W.  SMALL,  Ph.  D.,  Head  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

BENJAMIN  S.  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

ADOLPH  C.  MILLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Economic  History  and  Finance. 

IRA  M.  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

E.  W.  BEMIS,  Ph.D.,  University  Extension  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,     Associate    Professor  of    Comparative    Religion    and 

Ancient  History. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
CHARLES  A.  STRONG,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science. 
WILLIAM  D.  McCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
JAMES  H.  TUFTS,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 


SPECIAL    LECTURERS. 
E.  G.  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,      -  -  Phases  of  the  Question  of  Inspiration. 

A.  K.  PARKER,  D.D.,  -  -  -      University  Settlements. 

C.  R.  HENDERSON,  D.D.,  -  -  Social  Helps  to  the  Church. 

REV.  KITTREDGE  WHEELER.         -  -      Egypt  and  the  Nile  (Illustrated  Lectures). 


CIRCULAR    OF   INFORMATION. 


THE    GRADUATE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 
XXX.     DEPARTMENT  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Head  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
CLARK  EUGENE  CRANDALL,  Ph.D.,  D.B.,  University  Extension  Instructor  in  the  Semitic  Lang  uages. 

COURSES. 


1.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.  1,  viii.;  including  the 
grammatical  principles  of  the  language,  the 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of 
English  into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in 
Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Method. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

2.  Hebrew  Language. — Same  as  Course  No.  1. 

MM.    First  term.     Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

3.  Hebrew  Language. — Same  as  Course  No.  1. 

MM.    First  term.     Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

4.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Book  of  Judges.  Crit- 
ical translation  of  the  book,  with  a  study  of 
Hebrew  syntax,  the  Hebrew  accents  and  the 
principles  of  textual  criticism,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  ancient  versions. 

M.     Second  Term.     Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

5.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Kings.  Crit- 
ical translation  of  portions  of  the  books,  with  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  Hebrew  syntax,  the 
Hebrew  accents,  the  principles  of  textual  crit- 
icism, with  special  reference  to  the  ancient  ver- 
sions and  the  information  gained  from  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions  in  its  bearing  upon  the  con- 
tents of  these  books, 

M.     Second  Term.     Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

6.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Samuel. 
Critical  translation  of  portions  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel,  using  Driver,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew 
Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  with  a  study  of 


Hebrew  syntax ;  the  Hebrew  accents,  the  prin- 
ciples of  textual  criticism,  with  special  reference 
to  the  ancient  versions. 

M.    First  Term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

[7.]  The  Books  of  Chronicles. — Critical  translation 
of  the  more  important  portions,  with  an  examin- 
ation of  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  books  ; 
a  comparison  of  their  contents  with  those  of  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

M.     Second  Term.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

8.  Sight  Translation  in  Hebrew. — The  Books  of 
Kings,  alternate  each  year  with  the  Books  of 
Chronicles;  including  a  study  of  the  Hebrew 
vocabulary  and  the  general  contents  of  the 
books.  Five  hours  a  week  through  a  quarter, 
and  counting  as  a  Minor. 

DM.     Both  Terms.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

9.  Sight  Translations  in  Hebrew. — The  historical 
portions  of  the  Hexateuch,  alternating  with  the 
Books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  with  Psalms 
and  Proverbs,  including  a  study  of  the  Hebrew 
vocabulary  and  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the 
sections  read.  Five  hours  a  week  through  a 
quarter,  counting  as  a  Minor. 

M.     Both  Terms.     Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

11.  The  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Babylonian  Period. 
— Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Habbakuk,  Obadiah. 
Critical  translation  and  interpretation  in  chron- 
ological order,  with  special  reference  to  the 
historical  setting  of  the  prophecies,  the  recent 


COUBSES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS. 


information  gained  from  the  Babylonian  In- 
scriptions, and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
prophecy. 

M.     Second  Term.    Summer  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

13.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant. — An  examination  in 
detail  of  the  laws  in  their  groupings  and  in  their 
relations  to  other  biblical  codes. 

MM.    First  Term.    Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

14.  Micah.  Critical  translation,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  comparison  of  the  ancient  versions, 
textual  criticism,  and  lexicography. 

M.  Second  Term.  Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 
17.  The  Book  of  Proverbs. — Critical  translation, 
with  examination  of  the  literary  features  of  the 
book ;  comparison  of  the  proverbs  of  other  an- 
cient nations  and  the  logical  classification  of 
the  material. 

M.    First  Term.     Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 
23.     Isaiah,  chaps.  Ix-lxvi. — An  examination  of  the 
questions  of  authorship,  style,  date  of  composi- 
tion ;   the  character  of  the  Messianic  element;  a 
critical  translation  of  selected  passages. 

DM.  Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
27.  Old  Testament  Legal  Literature.— Including  a 
study  of  the  present  forms  of  this  literature  ; 
the  contents  as  classified  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing element  in  each  case,  whether  the  hygi- 
enic, the  social,  the  civil  or  the  religious ;  the  re- 
lation of  this  literature  to  other  divisions  of  He- 
brew literature  ;  the  connection  of  this  legisla- 
tion with  the  different  periods  of  Israelitish  his- 
tory ;  the  principles  underlying  this  system  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  ancient  legal  systems  ; 
a  study  of  the  various  forms  of  government  un- 
der which  Israel  lived;  the  relation  of  the  Israel- 
itish theocracy  to  the  other  ancient  forms  of 
government ;  the  influence  of  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  Israelitish  theocracy  upon  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Open  only  to  those  who  have 
taken  Course  13. 

MM.    Second  Term.    Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 
29.     Special  Introduction.— A  treatment  of  the  pre- 
liminary  questions    respecting    the    individual 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  name,  date, 


authorship,  authority,  and  canonicity  ;  also  the 
political  and  religious  character  of  the  period  to 
which  each  belongs  ;  an  estimate  of  the  principal 
teachings  of  each  book.  DM.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

30.  Messianic  Prophecy. — A  study  in  chronological 
order  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  together  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  principal  topics  connected  with  the  subject 
of  prophecy ;  the  relation  of  each  particular 
prophecy  to  all  others  in  the  series,  and  its  New 
Testament  fulfilment.      DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Price. 

31.  Old  Testament  Wisdom  Literature. — Influence, 
methods  and  work  of  the  sages  of  Israel  as  illus- 
trated by  Proverbs,  Song  of  Solomon,  Job  and 
Ecclesiastes,  with  an  analysis  and  critical  study 
of  each  book,  and  a  comparison  of  its  thought 
with  that  of  other  philosophical  systems. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Kent. 

32.  Apocryphal  Wisdom  Literature. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Kent. 

33.  Introduction  to  Biblical  History. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Kent. 

55.  Hexateuchal  Analysis. — A  comparison  of  the 
several  documents  of  which  the  Hexateuch  is 
composed  with  an  examination  of  the  history  of 
the  Hexateuchal  criticism,  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  analysis  rests  ;  analogies  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  phenomena 
presented  in  the  Hexateuch. 

M.    First  Term.     Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

56.  Modern  Discoveries  and  the  Old  Testament. — A 
presentation  and  a  study  of  the  results  of  recent 
discoveries  made  in  oriental  countries,  especially 
Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  which  shed  light 
on  the  narratives  and  life  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  Testament.    M.  First  Term.  Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Price. 
59.     Assyrian  and  Babylonian    Life. — A  systematic 
treatment  with  illustration  from  the  monuments. 
M.    First  term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Robert  F.  Harper. 
61.     Mesopotamian  Geography. — Based  on  the  Baby- 
lonian Assyrian  Inscriptions  and  the  latest  re- 
sults of  modern  explorations. 

M.     Second  term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Robert  F.  Harper. 
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CIRCULAR    OF   INFORMATION. 


XXXI.     DEPARTMENT    OF    NEW    TESTAMENT    LITERATURE 

AND    EXEGESIS. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ERNEST  D.  BURTON,  A.B.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis. 
PHILIP  A.  NORDELL,  D.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis. 


COURSES. 


I.  New  Testament  Greek.— Review  of  Greek  Gram 

mar  ;  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Grammar  ; 
the  gospel  of  Mark  studied  grammatically  ;  exer- 
cises in  translation  from  English  into  Greek. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Nordell. 

NoTE.^ — This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  linguistic 
preparation  for  the  exegetical  study  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  is  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  D.B.  An  examination  covering  the  ground 
of  the  course  will,  however,  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
course. 

7.  New  Testament  Syntax. — Inductively  studied. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

8.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew.— Study  of  the  book  with 

reference  to  its  authorship,  structure  and  spe- 
cific purpose  ;  translation  of  the  Greek  text ;  in- 
ductive study  of  leading  words  ;  interpretation 
of  chs.  1-1 ;  lectures  on  grammatical  interpreta- 
tion. DM.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Course  1  must  precede  or  accompany  this  course. 

9.  The   Gospel  of  Luke. — Study  of    the  book  with 

reference  to  its  structure,  specific  purpose  and 
leading  ideas  ;  translation  of  the  Greek  text  and 
rapid  exegesis. 

M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Nordell. 

10.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Introduction  ;    analysis  of 

argument  prepared  by  each  student ;  inductive 
study  of   the  leading  terms  of  the  gospel,  in- 
tended  to   illustrate  the  method,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  inductive  study  of  Johannine 
theology  ;  detailed  exegesis  of  selected  passages. 
DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Nordell. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  1  and  7. 

II.  The  Book  of  Acts. — Introduction,  including  dis- 

cussion of  the  special   value  of  the  book,  the 


authorship  and  authenticity,  its  purpose  and 
plan ;  translation  of  the  Greek  text  with  rapid 
exegesis. 

First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

12.  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul.— The 

life  of  the  apostle  will  be  studied  with  special 
reference  to  his  mental  history,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  his  letters.  The 
letters  will  be  studied  with  reference  to 
their  purpose  and  course  of  thought ;  reading  of 
Greek  text.  DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  1  and  2. 

13.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — Introduction;  analy- 

sis of  argument ;  translation  of  Greek  text ; 
inductive  study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the 
epistle,  intended  to  illustrate  the  method  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  an  inductive  study  of  the 
Pauline  theology  ;  exegetical  lectures  by  profes- 
sor and  papers  by  the  class. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  1  and  2  (preferably  also  6.) 

15.  The  Second  Group  of  the  Letters  of  the  Apostle 

Paul.— The  period  of  the  apostle's  life  from 
which  these  letters  come  will  be  studied,  por- 
tions of  the  Greek  text  will  be  assigned  for 
reading,  and  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians  will  be 
examined  more  fully 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

16.  The  Third  Group  of  the  Letters  of  the  Apostle 

Paul. — The  period  of  the  apostle's  life  from 
which  these  letters  come  will  be  studied,  por- 
tions of  the  Greek  text  will  be  assigned  for  read- 
ing, and  the  Epistle  to  the  Phillipians  will  be 
examined  more  fully. 

M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 


COUBSES  IN  BIBLICAL    THEOLOGY. 
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17.  The     Pastoral    Epistles.  —  Discussion    of     their 

genuineness  and  time  of  writing ;  translation 
and  rapid  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

M.  Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Nordell. 

18.  The  General  Epistles.— Introduction  ;  analysis  of 

argument ;  translation  of  the  Greek  text ;  fuller 
study  of  the  Epistle  of  James. 
4  hrs.  a  week,  M.  First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Nordell. 
Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.— Character- 
istic features  and  distinctive  purpose  of  each 
gospel,  and  the  relation  of  the  several  gospels  to 
each  other,  especially  as  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  and  authorship  of  each. 

M.  First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  1  and  2. 


19. 


22.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. — Manu- 

scripts of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  sources 
of  evidence,  principles  of  criticism ;  history  of 
criticism.  Instruction  by  text  -  book  and 
lectures  with  practical  exercises  from  fac 
similes  and  digests  of  readings. 

M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

23.  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 

4  hrs.  a  week,  DM.    Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Nordell. 

See  also  courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  14,  20,  21,  in  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Greek,  in  the  Graduate  School,  which 
are  open  to  students  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School. 


XXXII.     DEPAB TMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  THEOL OGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Officers  of  Instruction  in  this  Department  are  the  Instructors  in  the  Departments  of  Old  Testament 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  and  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis. 

COURSES. 


1.  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  1  and  2. 

2.  Seminar  on    the    Theology  of  the  Epistle  to    the 

Romans. 

First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  1,  2,  and  7. 

3.  Seminar  on  the  Theology  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Nordell. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  1,  2,  and  4. 

4.  (XXX,  13)  The  Book  of  the  Covenant.— An  exam- 

ination in  detail  of  the  laws  in  their  groupings 
and  in  their  relations  to  other  biblical  codes. 

MM.    First  Term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 


5.  (XXX,  27)  Old  Testament  Legal  Literature.— In- 
cluding a  study  of  the  present  forms  of  this  litera- 
ture ;  the  contents  as  classified  according  to  the 
prevailing  element  in  each  case,  whether  the  hygi- 
enic, the  social,  the  civil  or  the  religious  ;  the  re- 
lation of  this  literature  to  other  divisions  of  He- 
brew literature  ;  the  connection  of  this  legisla- 
tion with  the  different  periods  of  Israelitish  his- 
tory ;  the  principles  underlying  this  system  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  ancient  legal  systems  ; 
a  study  of  the  various  forms  of  government  un- 
der which  Israel  lived  ;  the  relation  of  the  Israel- 
itish theocracy  to  the  other  ancient  forms  of 
government ;  the  influence  of  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  Israelitish  theocracy  upon  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Open  only  to  those  who  have 
taken  Course  13. 

MM.     Second  Term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 
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CIRCULAR    OF   INFORMATION. 


XXXIII.      THE  DEBAR TMENT  OF  8 YSTE3IA TIC  THEOL  OGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  NORTHRUP,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 
BENJAMIN  F.  SIMPSON,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  aim  of  this  department  will  be  to  set  before  the  student  the  essential  truths  of  Christian  Theology  in 
their  unity  and  logical  continuity.  It  will  be  to  reduce  to  a  scientific  system,  and  maintain  on  scientific  princi- 
ples the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  the  light  of  such  other  sources  of  theological  knowledge  as  enter  into  the 
progressive  self -Revelation  of  God  to  mankind.  Theology,  in  this  form,  will  be  taught  as  being  the  science  of 
sciences,  the  philosophy  of  philosophies,  and  the  ultimate  solvent  of  all  the  great  questions,  political,  social, 
religious,  which  have  agitated  the  minds  of  men. 

It  will  also  devolve  upon  the  instruction  given  in  this  department  to  refute  errors  which  have  arisen  through 
false  interpretations  of  Scripture,  through  undue  emphasis  being  laid  on  individual  doctrines  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  other  doctrines,  or  the  discredit  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  or  through  more  direct  opposition  of  skeptical 
and  anti-theistic  thinkers. 

COURSES. 


COURSES  IN  THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

1.  Introduction     and     Theology     Proper. — Including 

topics  preliminary  to  the  study  of  theology. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Being  of  God.  Proofs  of 
his  existence.  The  validity  of  our  necessary 
conceptions  of  his  Being  and  Character.  The 
Essence  and  Attributes  of  God.  The  Trinity. 
The  purposes  of  God,  also  the  execution  of  his 
purposes  in  Creation.  Preservation  and  Provi- 
dence. DM.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

Required  course  for  students  who  have  been  in 
the  School  for  one  year. 

2.  Apologetics. — This    will    be    made    to    include    a 

general  discussion  of  Proof  of  the  existence  of 
God.  An  examination  of  the  Evidence  for  the 
Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Scripture 
Records,  with  such  other  facts  as  go  to  estab- 
lish the  Validity  and  altogether  Exceptional 
Character  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

Required  course  for  students  of  the  first  year  in 
the  School. 

3.  Anthropology.— The  Doctrine  of   the   Creation  of 

Man  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  confirmed 
by  External  History,  and  Scientific  Investiga- 
tion.    Man's  original,  moral  condition,  and  facts 


and  principles  which  show  him  to  be  a  fallen 
being.    The  consequences  of  the  Fall. 

DM.     Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 
Required  course  for  students  who  have  been  in 
the  School  for  one  year.    Prerequisite :  a  course 
in  Theology  Proper. 

4.  Soteriology. — Including  the  Person   and   work  of 

Christ,  The  Trinity,  Election,  Regeneration, 
Justification,  Sanctification,  The  Perseverance 
of  the  Saints.  DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 
Prerequisites:  Theology  Proper  and  Anthropology. 
Required  of  students  who  have  been  two  years 
in  the  School. 

5.  Eschatology. — Including  the  examination  of  recent 

and  current  discussion  of  Eschatological  ques- 
tions, and  a  comparison  of  these  with  Scriptural 
Teachings  on  the  subject.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Inter- 
mediate State,  and  the  Future,  the  Finally 
Impenitent.  The  aim  will  be  to  reach  a  position 
at  once  Scriptural  and  Rational. 

M.    First  Term.     Spring  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 
Elective  for   students   who  have  completed  the 
preceding  studies  of  the  Theological  Course. 

6.  Christian  Ethics. — Considering  the  application  of 

the  Principles  of  Christianity  to  Human  Life. 
The  work  will  be  in  two  parts  : 
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1.  (a)  Definition  of  Ethics  and  Christian 
Ethics,  (b)  Relation  of  Christian  Ethics  to 
Philosophical  Ethics,  and  to  Theology,  (c)  The 
native  force  of  Christian  Ethics,  its  progressive 
character,  and  reasons  for  a  fresh  study  of  the 
subject. 

2.  Discussion  of  Duties.  (a)  Concerning 
property,  Reputation,  Veracity,  Marriage  and 
Divorce,  (b)  Duties  relating  to  Social  Evils, 
e.g.,  Pauperism,  Intemperance,  Crime  and  treat- 
ment of  Criminals,  (c)  Relation  of  Christianity 
to  the  Labor  Question,  the  Advancement  of 
Woman,  to  Municipal  Reforms,  to  Immigration, 
and  International  Arbitration.     Elective. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

7.  The    Relation    of    Philosophy    to    the     Christian 

Religion. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  compare 
the  Christian  Theory  of  the  Universe  with  Anti- 
Christian  theories,  particularly  Pantheism, 
Materialism,  Atheism,  Deism,  Modern  Specu- 
lative Theism,  and  Agnosticism. 

MM.    First  Term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 
Elective. 

IN  THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

8.  Inspiration,    Theology    Proper. — The  Doctrine    of 

Inspiration  as  established  by  Scripture  and  by 
External  Evidence.  The  Being  of  God,  his 
Attributes,  Purpose  and  Works  in  Creation. 
Preservation  and  Providence. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

9.  Anthropology.— The  Creation,  Original  Condition, 

and  Fall  of  Man.  The  Extent  and  Consequences 
of  the  Fall.       M.    First  Term.  Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 


10.  Soteriology. — Reviewing     Person    and    Work    of 

Christ,  and  discussion  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  Regeneration,  Justification,  and  Sanctifi- 
cation.         M.    Second  Term.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

11.  Eschatology. — Topics  :   Death.    The  Intermediate 

State.  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  The 
Resurrection ;  and  the  Final  State  of  the 
Righteous  and  of  the  Wicked. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

12.  Theology  as  Taught  by  Paul. — The  work  will  be 

confined  exclusively  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  The  members  of  the  class  are  re- 
quired : 

(1)  To  make  out  a  full  analysis  of  the  Epistle 
to  be  submitted  for  examination. 

(2)  To  give  an  exposition  of  the  portion  as- 
signed for  the  lesson  of  the  day. 

(3)  To  prepare  exegetical  papers  upon  such 
passages  as  may  be  chosen  or  assigned. 

(4)  To  make  an  index  of  the  Epistle  embracing 
the  principal  topics. 

(5)  To  prepare  brief  essays  upon  the  more  im- 
portant topics  contained  in  the  index. 

(6)  To  state  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  several 
passages  taken  up  from  week  to  week. 

(7)  To  examine  some  of  the  more  important 
doctrinal  sermons  based  on  passages  in  the 
Epistle.  DM.    Winter  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

Remark. — Instruction  in  this  Department  will  be 
given  by  means  of  lectures ;  together  with  free  discus- 
sions, and  the  preparation  by  students  of  oral  or 
written  statements  of  special  topics. 
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CIRCULAR    OF   INFORMATION. 


XXXIV.      THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ERI  B.  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Church  History. 
FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  master  the  minor  details  of  so  vast  a  subject  as  the  History  of  the 
Church.  A  treatment  which  studiously  refrains  from  burdening  the  mind  with  unnecessary  matters,  leaves 
time  to  inform  the  student  on  those  salient  features  of  the  history  which  are  of  living  and  permanent  interest 
and  value.  Dead  issues  and  exploded  theories  are  passed  over  lightly.  Each  event  is  studied  in  both  its 
chronological  and  its  causal  connections.  Lectures,  recitations,  discussions,  special  investigations,  essays,  daily 
reviews,  and  written  and  oral  examinations,  are  the  modes  of  imparting  instruction. 


COURSES. 


THE  EARLY  CHURCH.    (A.  D.  30-814.) 

1.  Prior    to    Constantine  (A.  D.  30-311.)     Religious, 

Intellectual  and  Political  Preparation  for 
Christ's  Advent ;  Judaism  and  Paganism  ;  Cul- 
ture and  Corruption  of  the  Augustan  Age  ;  the 
Establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  Persecution  and  Martyrdom  ;  Written 
Attacks ;  Apologies ;  the  New  Testament  Idea 
of  the  Church ;  Constitution  and  Discipline ; 
Life  and  Worship  ;  Heresies  and  Sects  ;  Develop- 
ment of  Doctrines.  DM.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
Required  of  Second-year  men  who  have  not 
previously  taken  this  course. 

2.  From  Constantine  to  Theodosius.     (A.D.  311-395.) 

The  Christian  Emperor ;  Council  of  Nice  ;  Union 
of  Church  and  State ;  Downfall  of  Heathenism  ; 
Monasticism  in  the  East ;  Development  of  the 
Hierarchy ;  Schism  of  the  Donatists  ;  Degene- 
racy in  Life  and  Worship  ;  Doctrinal  Contro- 
versies. DM.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

3.  From    Theodosius   to   Charles  the   Great.      (A.D. 

395-814.)  The  Barbarian  Migrations  and  Inva- 
sions ;  Fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire ; 
Roman,  Christian,  and  Germanic  Elements  in 
Mediaeval  Civilization  ;  Conversion  of  the  North- 
ern and  Western  Races ;  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths  ; 
Clovis  and  the  Franks  ;  Patrick  and  the  Irish  ; 
Columba  and  the  Picts ;  Augustine  and  the 
Saxons ;  Boniface  and  the  Germans ;  Ansgar 
and  the  Scandinavians ;  Mohammedanism  and 
the  Saracenic  Conquests ;  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  DM.    Winter  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH.     (A.D.  814-1517.) 

4.  From  Charles  the  Great  to  Boniface  VIII.     (A.D. 

814-1294.)  The  War  of  Investitures;  Causes 
and  Results  of  the  Crusades ;  Decline  of  the 
Papacy.  M.     First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

5.  From  Boniface  VIII  to  Luther.     (A.D.  1294-1517.) 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
See  Course  10. 

[6.]  Scholasticism  and  Mysticism.  DM. 

Professor . 

[7.]  The  Religious  Orders.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 

[8.]  The  Mediaeval  Sects.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 

[9.]  The  Reformers  :    Wiclif,  Huss  and  Savonarola. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
See  Course  10. 

THE  REFORMATION. 

10.  Preparation  for  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The 
Papacy  at  its  height.  Feudalism.  Scholas- 
ticism. Monasticism.  Beginnings  of  discon- 
tent. The  rise  of  commerce.  The  rise  of 
nationalities.  The  rise  of  vernacular  literatures. 
The  rise  of  Universities.  The  revival  of  classi- 
cal learning.  The  rise  and  fall  of  dissenting 
sects.  Reformers  before  the  Reformation ; 
Wiclif,  Huss,  Savonarola,  John  of  Wessel, 
Tauler.  Humanism  as  represented  by  Reuch- 
lin,  Colet,  Erasmus  and  More.     The  influence  of 
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the  great  discoveries.    Europe  ready  for  a  for- 
ward movement.  DM. 
Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 

Open  to  all  men  who  have  had  one  or  more  courses 
in  Church  History. 

11.  The   German   Reformation.     Luther    before     the 

Reformation;  his  Childhood;  his  University 
Life  ;  his  Religious  Experience  ;  his  Career  as  a 
Monk  and  as  a  Priest ;  his  Work  as  a  Teacher. 
Eve  of  the  Reformation.  The  Conditions, 
Political,  Scholastic,  and  Religious,  which 
favored  a  Reformation  in  Germany.  Tetzel. 
The  Theses.  The  Leipzig  Disputation.  The 
helpers  of  Luther.  The  Papal  Bull.  The  Diet 
of  Worms.  Luther's  Bible ;  his  Hymns ;  his 
Table-talk.  The  peasant's  war.  The  Propaga- 
tion of  Protestanism.  The  Growth  of  Lutheran 
Theology.  The  Controversies  of  Luther  with 
Other  Protestant  Leaders.  The  Later  Phases, 
the  Limitations,  and  the  Effects  of  the  German 
Reformation.  DM.     Winter  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 

12.  The  English  Reformation  and  Puritanism.     Prep- 

arations for  the  English  Reformation  through 
surviving  Lollardism,  the  Renaissance,  Erasmus' 
Greek  Testament,  Tyndale's  English  Bible, 
Luther's  writings,  and  the  English  jealousy  of 
Papal  interference  and  priestly  abuses.  The 
beginnings  (chiefly  destructive  and  political)  of 
the  "  Church  of  England "  under  Henry  VIII. 
The  "  Church  of  England  "  established  in  wor- 
ship, polity,  and  doctrine  under  Edward  VI. 
The  Catholic  reaction  under  Mary.  The  attempt 
to  force  a  reform  midway  between  Puritanism 
and  Romanism  under  Elizabeth.  The  "Wise 
fool,"  "  No  Bishop,  no  King "  regime  under 
James  I.  Supremacy  of  "  Independent "  Puri- 
tanism under  Cromwell.  Restoration  of 
monarchy,  Episcopacy,  persecution  and  debau- 
chery under  Charles  II.  Attempt  to  reinstate 
Popery  in  England  under  James  II.  The 
Glorious  Revolution,  and  end  of  the  Puritan 
struggle  under  William  and  Mary. 

2  DM.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
Course  12  is  open  to  all  men  who  have  had  one  or 
more  courses  in  Church  History.    It  lays  the  founda- 
tion   for  courses  in   American  Church   History,  and 
will  not  be  offered  again  for  three  years. 

[13.]  The  Swiss  Reformation  (German  and  French.) 
DM.  Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


14.  The  Scotch  Reformation. 

M.    Second  Term.    Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

[15.]  The  French  Reformation.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 

[16.]  The  Dutch  Reformation.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 

[17.]  The  Counter  Reformation.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 

THE  MODERN  CHURCH  IN  EUROPE.    (Since 
the  Reformation). 

18.  The  Lutheran  Church.  DM.    Winter  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
See  Course  11. 
[19.]     The  Reformed  Churches.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
20.     The  Anglican  Church. 

DM.  Autumn  Quarter. 
See  Course  12. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
[21.]     The  Gallican  Church.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
[22.]     The  Roman  Church.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
[23.]     The  Eastern  Church.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 

ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY.     (A.D.  100-1893.) 

24.     In  Celtic,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  (A.D.  30- 
1066.)  DM.    Winter  Quarter. 

See  Courses  2  and  3. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

[25.]     From    the    Norman   Conquest  to  the   age  of 

Wiclif.  (A.D.  1066-1366.)  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

[26.]     From  the  age   of  Wiclif  to  the  Reformation. 

(A.D.  1366-1509.)  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

27.  Under  the  Tudors.     (A.D.  1509-1603.) 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
See  Courses  12  and  20. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

28.  Under  the  Stuarts.     (A.D.  1603-1688.) 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
See  Courses  12  and  20. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

29.  Since  the  Revolution.     (A.D.  1688-1893.)        DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
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CIRCULAR    OF   INFORMATION. 


AMERICAN  CHURCH  HISTORY.  (A.D.  1492-1893.) 

THE  COLONIAL  ERA. 

[30.]     The  Columbian  Period.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
[31.]     Catholic  and  Protestant  Beginnings  in  North 
America.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
[32.]     The  Pilgrim  Church  and  Plymouth  Colony. 

DM. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

[33.]     The  Puritan  Theocracy  in  New  England. 

DM. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
[34.]     The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  in  Virginia. 

DM. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

THE   national   ERA. 

[35.]     Protestant  Christianity   in  the   Revolutionary 
Period.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
[36.]     The  New  Life  in   Protestantism   in  the  First 
Half  of  the  XIX  Century.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
[37.]     The  Progress  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in 
the  Last  Half  of  the  XIX  Century.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
[38.]     The  Principal  Orthodox  Denominations  in  the 
United  States.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
[39.]     The  New  England  Theology.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
[40.]     City  Missions,  including  the  growth,  perils  and 
need  of  Modern  Cities.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
[41.]     American  Missions,  including  the  History  and 
Progress   of    Evangelizing    Agencies    in    the 
United  States.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  AND  ACTIVITY. 

[42.]     The  Influence  of  Philosophy  on  Theology. 

DM. 

Professor  . 


[43.] 
[44.] 

[45.] 
[46.] 
[47.] 

[48.] 
[49.] 

[50.] 
[51.] 

[52.] 

[53.] 

[54.] 

[55.] 
[56.] 

[57.] 


Defences  of  Christianity  in   the    Ancient   and 
Mediaeval  Church.                                             DM. 
Professor  . 

Modern  Defences  of  Christianity  against  En- 
glish, French  and  German  Unbelief.  DM. 

Professor  . 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  DM. 

Professor  -. 


DM. 


History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions. 

Professor  . 

Philanthropy  and  Charity,  Moral   and  Social 
Reforms.  DM. 

Professor . 

Christian  Education  and  Schools.  DM. 

Professor . 

Christian  Art :  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paint- 
ing. DM. 

Professor . 

Christian  Missions  in  the  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII 
ICenturies.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

Christian  Missions  in  the  XIX  Century. 

DM. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BAPTISTS. 

Baptism   and   the  Lord's   Supper   Historically 
Considered.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

History  of  Baptist  Principles  Prior  to  the  Re- 
formation. DM. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

The  Swiss,  German  and  Dutch  Anabaptists. 

DM. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

The  English  Baptists.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
The  American  Baptists.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

The  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  in  the  XIX 
Century.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
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XXXV.    DEPARTMENT  OF  HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL 

DUTIES, 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GALUSHA   ANDERSON,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,LL.D.,  Head  Professorof  Homiletics,  Church  Polity  and  Pastoral 

Duties. 
FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Homiletics. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  preaching,  as  in  every  art,  much  waste  of  time  and  energy  may  be  avoided  by  observing  the  teachings  of 
experience.  Modern  methods  of  preaching  are  a  growth  of  ages.  They  have  been  developed  according  to 
principles  which  are  clearly  ascertained,  and  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention.  Scriptural  precept  and  example 
should  be  studied,  and  the  sermons  of  the  ablest  preachers  should  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of  accepted  principles 
of  discourse.  Exercises  in  the  choice  of  texts,  the  deduction  and  statement  of  themes,  the  framing  and  develop- 
ment of  plans,  and  the  preaching  of  sermons  should  anticipate  the  demands  of  the  pulpit.  The  most  practical 
method  of  explaining  the  Scripture  should  be  investigated  and  applied.  Helpful  criticism  by  instructors  and 
classmates  should  correct  errors,  recognize  and  encourage  aptitudes,  and  prepare  the  student  for  the  unsparing 
criticisms  of  public  life. 

The  scriptural  order  of  the  church,  the  relations  of  pastor  and  people,  and  the  best  methods  of  pastoral 
work  may  be  so  studied  that  the  young  minister  shall  know  how  to  act  efficiently  at  the  outset. 


COURSES. 


In  the  Graduate  Divinity  School. 


1.  Plans  and  Sermons. — Three  plans  and   three  ser- 

mons are  required  during  the  school  year,  of 
each  first-year  student ;  five  plans  and  five  ser- 
mons of  each  second-year  student;  and  three 
plans  and  three  sermons  of  each  third-year  stu- 
dent. These  plans  and  sermons  must  be  care- 
fully written  and  handed  in  for  private  criticism. 
If,  after  criticism,  the  professor  deems  it  neces- 
sary, they  must  be  rewritten.  The  students  of 
each  year  must  meet  one  hour  each  week  for  the 
public  criticism  of  plans  and  sermons. 

Head  Professor  Anderson. 

2.  Homiletics. — The  Composition  and  Delivery  of  the 

Sermon,  The  Text  and  its  Interpretation. 
Subjects  of  Sermons.  Species  of  Sermons.  The 
Material  for  Sermons  and  its  disposition.  The 
parts  of  the  Sermon.  The  Style  of  the  Sermon. 
Exercises  in  Sermon  Making. 

DM.     Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

3.  History  of  Preaching.— The    Preaching    of    the 

Prophets,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles.  The 
Preaching  of  the  first  four  Centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Mediaeval  Preaching. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

4.  Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties.— The  theories 

of  Church  Polity.  The  Church,  its  Members, 
Ordinances,  Powers  and  Officers.  The  Election, 
Ordination  and  Duties  of  Church  Officers.    Call 


to  the  Ministry,  Settlement,  Conduct  of  Public 
Services,  Administration  of  Ordinance,  Pastoral 
Visiting,  Marriage  Rites,  Funeral  Services, 
Prayer  Meetings,  Sunday  Schools,  Benevolences, 
Councils,  Formation  of  Churches. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

In  the  English  Theological  Seminary. 

5.  Homiletics. — The   Composition  and  Delivery   of 

Sermons.  The  Text  and  its  Interpretation. 
Subjects  of  Sermons.  Species  of  Sermons.  The 
Material  for  Sermons  and  its  Disposition.  The 
Parts  of  the  Sermon.  The  Style  of  Sermon. 
Exercises  in  Sermon  Making. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor 

6.  Homiletics. — Preaching  by  the  students  before  the 

class,  followed  by  careful  criticism  of  both  mat- 
ter and  manner.  DM.     Winter  Quarter. 

Professor 

4.  Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties.— The  Theories 
of  Church  Polity.  The  Church,  its  Members, 
Ordinances,  Powers  and  Officers.  The  Election, 
Ordination  and  Duties  of  Church  Officers.  Call 
to  the  Ministry,  Settlement,  Conduct  of  Public 
Service,  Administration  of  Ordinances,  Pastoral 
Visiting,  Marriage  Rites,  Funeral  Services, 
Prayer  Meetings,  Sunday  Schools,  Benevolences, 
Councils,  Formation  of  Churches. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
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DEPARTMENTS     OF    THE     GRADUATE    SCHOOL     OF    THE     UNIVERSITY 

OPEN    TO    DIVINITY   STUDENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Divinity  Courses  indicated  above,  fourth-year  students  may  select  one-half  their 
courses,  and  undergraduate  students  one  third  their  Elective  Courses,  from  the  following  named  Departments 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University: 


I.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 
II.  The  Department  of  Political  Economy. 
IV.  The  Department  of  History. 
V.  The  Department  of  Social  Science  and  Anthro- 
pology. 
VI.  The  Department  of  Comparative  Religion. 


VII.  The  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures. 

VIII.  The  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

XIV.  The  Department  of  English. 
XV.  The    Department    of     Biblical    Literature    in 
English. 


THE    ENGLISH    THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 

THE  PRESCRIBED  CURRICULUM   FOR  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 


(XV.  16)  Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 
DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Nordell. 


(XXXIII.  8) 


Inspiration  and   Theology  Proper. — A 

review  of  the  theories  of  Inspiration 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a 
Rational  and  Scriptural  statement  of 
the  Doctrine  ;  a  discussion  of  the  Evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  God,  and  an 
examination  of  facts  relating  to  his 
Character  and  Works. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 


(XXXV.  5)  Homiletics.— The  Composition^  and  De- 
livery  of  the  Sermon.  The  text  and 
its  interpretation.  Subjects  of  the 
Sermon.  Species  of  Sermons.  The 
Material  for  Sermons  and  its  disposi- 
tion.    The  parts  of  the  sermon.    The 


style  of  the  sermon.    Exercises  in  Ser- 
mon Making.    DM.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Old  Testament  Legal  Literature. 

DM.      Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 
(XXXIII.  9)  Anthropology. 

M.     First  Term.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 
(XXXIV.    1)  History  of  the   Church   Prior  to  Con- 
stantine.  (A.  D.  30-311.) 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
A  Course  in  the  New  Testament. 
Subject  to  be  announced. 

M.     First  Term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Nordell. 
A  Course  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Subject  to  be  announced. 

M.     First  Term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Professor . 


THE  PRESCRIBED  CURRICULUfl  FOR  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 


(      XXX. 


(XXXIV. 


1)  The  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

2)  History  of  the  Church  from  Constantine 

to  Theodosius.  (A.D.  311-395.;  — The 
Christian  Emperor  ;  Council  of  Nice  ; 
Union  of  Church  and  State  ;  Downfall 
of  Heathenism  ;  Monasticism  in  the 
East ;  Development  of  the  Hierarchy  ; 
Schism  of  the  Donatists;  Degeneracy  in 


Life  and  Worship  ;  Doctrinal  Contro- 
versies. 4  hrs.  a  week,  DM.  Autumn 
Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
(XXXV.  4)  Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties.— 
The  theories  of  Church  Polity ;  The 
Church,  its  members,  ordinances, 
powers  and  officers ;  the  election,  ordi- 
nation and  duties  of  Church  Officers  ; 
Call    to    the    Ministry ;    Settlement ; 
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Conduct  of  Public  Service  ;  Adminis- 
tration of  Ordinances  ;  Pastoral  Visit- 
ing ;  Marriage  Rites  ;  Funeral  Serv- 
ices; Prayer  Meetings;  Sunday  Schools; 
Benevolences  ;  Councils  ;  Formation 
of  Churches.  DM.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
(XXXIII.  12)   Theology  as  Taught  by  Paul. 

4  hrs.  a  week,  DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 
(XXXIII.   10)  Soteriology. 

4  hrs.  a  week,  M.     Second  Term.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 


(XXXIV.    3)  History  of  the  Church  from  Theodosius 
to  Charles  the  Great.— (A.D.  395-814). 
4  hrs.  a  week,  M.     First  Term.    Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

(XXXV.     6)  Homiletics. 

4  hrs.  a  week,  DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  . 

(XXXIII.    5)     Eschatology. 

4  hrs.  a  week,  M.    First  Term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 


THE  DANISH-NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

NELS  P.  JENSEN,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Seminary,  and  Professor  of  Theology  and  Homiletics. 
HENRIK  GUNDERSEN,  M.A.,  (Christiania),  D.B.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  New  Testament  Literature. 
T.  O.  WOLD,  D.B.,  Instructor  (at  Morgan  Park)  in  Preparatory  Subjects. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  purpose  of  the  Seminary  is  to  fit  young  men  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  this 
country  and  in  the  home  lands.  To  this  end  instruction  is  imparted  in  Exegesis,  History,  Theology,  Homilet- 
ics, and  Pastoral  Duties.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Seminary  must  first  spend  two  years  in  the  Training 
School  at  Morgan  Park.     In  the  Seminary  the  instruction  is  confined  strictly  to  Divinity  Subjects. 


XL. 


COURSES. 

OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS. 


1.  General  Introduction.  —  Authenticity  and 
Credibility  of  the  Scriptures;  Formation 
and  History  of  the  Canon ;  The  Original  Lan- 
guages of  Scripture  ;  The  Manuscripts  ;  The 
Ancient  Versions. 

M.     First  Term.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

2.  Particular  Introduction. — The  Pentateuch; 
The  Historical  Books;  the  Poetical  Books; 
The  greater  Prophets;  The  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets  ;  The  Gospels  ;  The  Book  of  Acts ; 
The  Epistles  and  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

M.    First  Term.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

3.  The  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation. — 
Intoduction ;  Qualifications  of  the  Biblical 
Interpreter ;  General  Principles  of  Interpre- 
tation ;  Interpretation  of  Figurative  Lan- 
guage.   M.    Second  Term.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 


4.  Sacred  Geography  and  Biblical  Antiquities. 

M.     First  Term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

5.  The  Parables  of  Our  Lord. — Exegetical  and 
practical.  [DM.    Winter  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

6.  Exegesis. — The   Epistle    to    the   Galatians, 
studied  critically  and  exegetically. 

M.     Second  Term.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

7.  Exegesis. — The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.   Ex- 
egetical and  practical. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

8.  The   Epistle     to    the    Ephesians. — Studied 
critically  and  exegetically. 

M.    First  Term.    Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 
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XLI.     SYSTEMATIC   THEOLOGY. 


1.  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Christian 
Theology.  —Preliminary  lectures  ;  the  Divine 
Origin  and  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

M.     First  Term.    Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 

2.  Antecedents  of  Redemption.  —  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God;  The 
Trinity  ;  Creation  ;  Preservation  ;  Providence  ; 
Man ;  Sin.     M.  First  Term.    Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Jensen. 

3.  Redemption  Itself.  —  Historical  preparation 
for  Redemption ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  Christ ;  the  Atonement. 

M.     Second  Term.    Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 


4.  Consequents  of  Redemption. — Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  Election ;  Regeneration; 
Justification  ;  Sanctification  ;  Death  and  Im- 
mortality ;  the  Last  Judgment. 

M.    Second  Term.    Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 

5.  Church  Polity.  — The  Nature  of  the  Church; 
Organization;  Officers;  Ordinances;  Disci- 
pline ;  Day  of  Rest ;  Work  Universal. 

M.  First  Term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 

6.  New  Testament  Ethics. 

M.     First  Term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 


XLII.    HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


1.  Theory  of  Preaching. — Definition  of  homi- 

letics ;  requisites  of  effective  preaching ;  the 
Nature  of  a  Sermon  ;  the  Text ;  Arrangement 
of  Material ;  Style  ;  Delivery. 

M.  First  Term.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 

2.  Sermonizing  and  Preaching. — Examinations 
of  Sermons  of  Distinguished  Preachers  ;  Mak- 


ing plans  for  Criticism ;  Delivery  of  Sermons 
before  the  Class.  DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Professor  Jensen. 

3.  Pastoral  Theology.  —  Call  and  Settlement  as 
a  Minister ;  Conduct  of  Public  Worship ;  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Ordinances ;  Pastoral 
Visitation ;  Various  Duties. 

M.  Second  Term.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 


THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CARL  G.  LAGERGREN,  M.A.,  D.B.,   Dean  of  the  Seminary,  and  Professor  of  Theology,  Pastoral  Duties  and 

General  History. 
ERIC  SANDELL,  D.B.,  Professor  of  Homiletics,  Church  History  and  Philosophy. 
NELS  N.  MORTEN,  D.B.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  New  Testament  Interpretation. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  aim  of  the  Seminary  is  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  needs  of  an  educated  ministry  among  the 

Swedes.    Two  years  of  preparatory  study  are  required  for  admission.     The  curriculum  in  the  strictly  Divinity 

branches  covers  a  period  of  two  years.    The  young  men  are  instructed  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  in  the 

chief  facts  of  Church  History,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Testaments,  in  the  preparation  of  sermons,  and  in  the 

practical  duties  of  the  pastorate. 

COURSES. 

XLV.     OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS. 


An  Outline  of  Iraelitish  History. 

M.   Second  Term.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Morten. 


2.  Biblical  Interpretation.— The  qualifications  of 
the  interpreter;  Different  Schools  of  Inter- 
pretation;   Textual   Criticism;    Manuscripts, 
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Translations  and  Citations ;  Methods  of  true 
Interpretation ;  linguistic,  historical,  and  bib- 
lical. 

M.     First  Term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Morten. 
3.  Exegesis  —  The  Gospels  in  Harmony. — Exe- 
getical  and  practical  study  of  the  whole. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Morten. 


4.  Exegesis — First  and  Second  Thessalonians. 

Introduction  to  the  Epistles;  a  critical,  exe- 
getical  and  practical  study  of  the  whole. 

M.    First  Term.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Morten. 

5.  Exegesis— The    Epistle   to  the   Romans, — 
studied  critically  and  exegetically. 

M.  Second  Term.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Morten. 


XLVI.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


1.  Theological  Prenotions. 

M.    First  Term.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

2.  General  Introduction. —  Including  1)  Defini- 
tions and  Explanations  of  Terms ;  Religion  ; 
Revelation ;  Systematic  Theology ;  Reason  in 
Relation  to  Theology ;  Rationalism ;  Mystic- 
ism; Romanism;  Progress,  Limitations,  and 
Principal  Doctrinal  Differences  in  Theology ; 
Errors  in  Systems  of  Theology;  Requisites 
to  the  Study  of  Theology ;  Value  and  Benefit 
of  a  Theological  Study ;  Order  of  Treatment 
in  Systematic  Theology ;  History  of  System- 
atic Theology.  2)  The  Existence  of  God ;  its 
Evidences ;  Erroneous  Views. 

M.  Second  Term.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

3.  The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God.— (Bibliol- 
ogy). Proof  of  the  Divine  Origin  of  the 
Scriptures;  their  Necessity,  Sufficiency,  Per- 
spicuity, Authority,  Authenticity  and  Integ- 
rity ;  Miracles ;  Prophecy ;  New  Testament 
Representations  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Adaptation 
of  the  Gospel  Truth  to  the  Human  Soul  and 
to  Society ;  Christian  Experience  ;  Establish- 
ment of  Christianity ;  Sceptical  Views  ;  In- 
spiration ;  its  Definition,  Method  and  Extent; 
Proof  of  Inspiration ;  Objections ;  Relations 
between  Law  and  Gospel. 

M.     First  Term.     Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  God.  —  (Theology  Proper). 
Essence  and  Attributes  of  God ;  Trinity ; 
Decrees,  Purposes  and  Works  of  God ;  Crea- 
tion ;  Preservation  ;  Providence ;  Angels. 

M.    Second  Term.    Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

5.  The  Doctrine  of  Man  (Anthropology)  or  The- 
ory Proper,  continued.— Origin  of  Man; 
Unity  of  the  Human  Race ;  Essential  Elements 


of  Human  Nature ;  Origin  of  the  Soul ;  Spir- 
itual and  Moral  Nature  of  Man ;  his  Original 
State;  Image  of  God;  Apostasy;  Its  Conse- 
quences; Sin;  its  Nature,  Origin,  Universal- 
ity, and  Penalty ;  Possibility  of  the  First  Sin ; 
Adam's  Sin  in  Relation  to  the  Race;  Impu- 
tation ;  Various  Theories ;  Augustinian  View. 
M.  First  Term.  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

6.  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption  and  Salvation. 

( Soteriology).  Continued.  The  Holy  Spirit ; 
Election  ;  Calling ;  Conversion  ;  Repentance ; 
Regeneration;  Faith;  Union  with  Christ; 
Justification;  Sanctification ;  Perseverance. 
M.  First  Term.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

7.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  ( Ecclesiology) 
or  Church  Polity. —  The  Divine  Origin  of  the 
Church ;  its  Nature,  Organization,  Ordinances, 
Officers,  Discipline,  and  Aim.    Day  of  Rest. 

M.   Second  Term.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

8.  The  Last  Things.— (Eschatology).  Death 
and  Immortality ;  Intermediate  State ;  Resur- 
rection ;  Second  Coming  of  Christ ;  Millenium; 
Last  Judgment ;  Final  States  of  the  Righteous 
and  the  Wicked. 

M.    First  Term.     Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 


9.  Symbolics. 
M. 


Second  Term.     Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 


10.  Pastoral  Duties. — Ministry  itself;  Qualifica- 
tions for  Ministry ;  the  Minister's  Piety  and 
Personal  Character;  Call  to  the  Ministry; 
Ordination;  the  Pastor  in  his  Home  and  in 
Social  Circles ;  the  Pastor  Feeding  the  Sheep 
and  Leading  the  Church ;  Preaching  the  Gos- 
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pel,  Administering  the  Ordinances,  Consoling 
the  Sick  and  Dying,  Helping  the  Poor  and 
Persecuted;  Pastoral  Visiting;  the  Pastor  a 
Teacher  of  the  Young ;  the  Pastor's  Relation 


to  the  Great  Religious  Movements  of  our  day; 
Marriage  Rites ;  Funeral  Services. 

M.     First  Term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 


XLVII.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  Ancient  Church  History. — The  Apostolic 
Period  (First  Century);  the  Period  of  Perse- 
cution (100-323);  the  Period  of  Dogmatic 
Development  ( 323-600 ). 

M.    First  Term.     Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Sandell. 

2.  Mediaeval  Church  History. — Mohammedan- 
ism in  the  East  and  West  (600-778);  Develop- 
ment of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Eastern  and 
Northern  Europe  (800-1073);  the  Summit  of 
Papal  Power  (1073-1305);  Decline  of  the  Pa- 


pacy, Beginning  of  Reformatory  Movements 
(1305-1517). 

M.     Second  Term.     Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Sandell. 

3.  Modern  Church  History. — The  Reformation 
(XVI.  Century);  the  Period  of  Orthodoxy 
(XVII.  Century);  the  Period  of  Neology 
(XVIII.  Century;;  the  Period  of  Restoration 
( XIX.  Century ). 

M.    First  Term.     Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Sandell. 


XLVII  I.    HOMILETICS. 


Theoretical  Homiletics. — Definition  of  Hom- 
iletics ;  the  Fundamental  Elements  of  Effect- 
ive Preaching ;  Invention  ;  Disposition ;  Style  ; 
Delivery. 

M.    First  Term.     Winter  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Sandell. 


2.  Practical  Homiletics. — Analysis  of  Sermons 
of  Prominent  Preachers ;  Preparing  Plans  for 
Criticism  ;  Preaching  before  the  Class. 

M.     Second  Term.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Sandell. 
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INFORMATION    CONCERNING   THE    DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 


1.     PURPOSE   AND     CONSTITUENCY. 


1.  Purpose :  The  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School  is 
primarily  and  chiefly  to  fit  men  to  become  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  To  this  end  students  are  instructed  in 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  in  the  chief  facts  and 
teachings  of  Church  History,  in  the  critical  transla- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, in  the  constitution  and  management  of 
churches,  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons, 
and  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  pastorate. 

2.  Constituency: 

(1)  Those  preparing  for    the  ministry,  and  min- 

isters. 

(2)  Those  preparing  for  the  missionary  field,  and 

missionaries. 

(3)  Christian  teachers. 


(4)  Other  Christian  workers. 
3.  Classification  of  this  Constituency : 

(1)  Those    who  have  had  both  a  college  and  a 

theological  training. 

(2)  Those  who  have  had  a  college  training,  or  its 

equivalent. 

(3)  Those  with  only  a  partial  preparation  who  can 

profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

(4)  Those  preparing  to  preach  or  to  teach  among 

people  speaking  other   than  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  courses  of  study  are  so  arranged  as  to  sat- 
isfy the  needs  of  these  various  classes;  provision 
being  made  for  the  instruction,  in  separate  classes,  of 
men  of  different  attainments. 
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2.     ADMISSION 


The  Divinity  School  is  open  to  students  of  all  de- 
nominations of  Christians. 
The  Divinity  School  includes 

(1)  The  Graduate  Divinity  School,  designed  pri- 
marily for  college  graduates. 

(2)  The  English  Theological  Seminary,  offering 
a  two  years'  prescribed  curriculum  in  English 
subjects. 

(3)  The  Danish-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary, 
in  which  the  instruction  is  given  principally  in 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  languages. 

(4)  The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  in  which 
the  instruction  is  given  principally  in  the 
Swedish  language. 

1.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  Divinity  School: 

(1)  Fourth-Year  Students:  Students  who  have 
received  the  degree  of  D.  B.,  or  an  equivalent 
diploma,  are  admitted  to  do  fourth-year 
work.  Such  students  are  permitted  to  select 
one-half  their  courses  from  the  Graduate 
Departments  of  the  University. 

(2)  Candidates  for  D.B.:  Students  who  are 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.B.  are  re- 
quired to  present  the  diploma  of  an  accepted 
college,  certifying  that  they  have  received  a 
bachelor's  degree.  If  the  degree  is  not  A.  B., 
the  diploma  must  represent  the  Latin  required 
for  graduation  from  the  University,  and  the 
Greek  required  for  admission  to  the  University. 

Remark:  Students  who  can  pass  an  examination 
on  the  elements  of  Hebrew  and  the  first  eight  chap- 
ters [of  Genesis  are  admitted  to  classes  of  advanced 
standing. 

(3)  Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree,  with 
Greek  and  Hebreiv :  Students  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  who,  without  having  graduated 
from  college,  desire  to  pursue  studies  in  the 
D.  B.  courses,  including  work  in  the  original 
languages,  are  required  to  offer  certificates 
in  Psychology,  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Gen- 
eral History,  and  to  pass  the  examination  in 
Greek  for  admission  to  the  Academic  College 
of  the  University.  Students  who  have  gradu- 
ated from  college  in  some  other  course  than 
the  A.  B.  course,  are  required  to  pass  the 
examination  in  Greek  for  admission  to  the 
Academic  College  of  the  University. 

2.  Admission  to  the  English  Theological  Seminary : 
Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  who  desire  a 


course  of  theological  instruction,  without  work  in  the 
original  languages,  are  admitted  to  the  Seminary 
on  presentation  of  certificates  from  accepted  in- 
structors of  satisfactory  examinations  in  Psy- 
chology, Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  General  History.  Students 
offering  four  of  these  subjects  are  admitted  to  the 
Seminary  conditionally,  the  requirement  being  that 
the  two  remaining  subjects  shall  be  offered  before  the 
Certificate  of  Graduation  is  granted. 

3.  Admission  to  the  Foreign  Seminaries:  Candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  Danish-Norwegian  or  the 
Swedish  Theological  Seminary  are  required  to 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Faculty  that 
they  are  prepared  to  pursue  with  profit  the  prescribed 
courses  of  study. 

4.  Women:  Women  are  admitted  to  the  Divinity 
School  upon  equal  terms  with  men.  They  receive 
no  encouragement  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  public 
preaching,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  distinctly 
taught  that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  recognizes 
the  ordination  of  women  to  the  Christian  pastorate. 

5.  Credentials:  A  student  entering  the  Divinity 
School  must  present  a  Ministerial  License,  or  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Ordination,  or  a  statement  from  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  member  approving  of  his 
purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry 
or  other  Christian  service. 

6.  Advanced  Standing :  Students  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  advanced  standing  are  required  to  give 
evidence  that  they  have  completed  an  amount  of  work 
equal  to  that  covered  by  the  curriculum  of  the  Divin- 
ity School  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

7.  Special  Students:  Special  Students  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  courses  of  instruction  without  examina- 
tion, provided  that  (1)  they  can  show  good  reason  for 
not  entering  one  of  the  regular  classes;  (2)  they  can 
give  evidence  to  the  Dean  and  the  particular  instruc- 
tor under  whom  they  desire  to  study  that  they  are 
prepared  to  undertake  the  proposed  subject  or  sub- 
jects; (3)  they  agree  to  adjust  themselves  to  all  the 
regulations  of  the  School;  (4)  having  been  admitted, 
they  maintain  a  standing  which  will  warrant  their 
continuance. 

Remark:  The  Special  Student  is  one  who  wishes  to 
take  a  few  specific  courses.  The  preparation  required 
is  in  general  the  same  as  that  required  of  the  regular 
student  in  the  courses  to  which  the  special  student 
seeks  admission. 
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8.  Honorary  Students:  Honorary  students,  desir- 
ing merely  to  attend  the  lectures  without  undertaking 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  class-room,  are  admitted 
without  examination. 

9.  Method  of  Admission : 

(1)  On  first  entrance,  the  student  shall  (1)  obtain 
from  the  University  Examiner  a  certificate 
that  he  has  presented  an  acceptable  diploma, 
or  that  he  has  passed  the  necessary  examina- 
tions; (2)  deposit  with  the  University  Registrar 


the  certificate  received,  and  upon  the  payment 
of  the  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00,  obtain  from 
him  a  card  of  matriculation;  and  (3)  present 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  his  certi- 
ficate of  church  membership,  and  obtain  the 
indorsement  of  the  Dean  on  his  matriculation 
card,  together  with  an  entrance  card  for  the 
courses  which  he  desires  to  undertake. 
(2)  Before  entering  any  course  of  study,  the  stu- 
dent must  secure  from  the  professor  or  teacher 
his  endorsement  of  the  courses  selected. 


3.     DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


1.  The   Graduate  Divinity  School   Courses    are   ar- 
ranged under  the  following  departments  : 
(a.)  The  Regular  Divinity  Courses: 

XXX.  The  Department  of  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Exegesis. 
XXXI.  The  Department  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Exegesis. 
XXXII.  The  Department  of  Biblical  Theology.    This 
department  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Exegesis. 
I.  B.  The  Department  of  Apologetics. 

XXXIII.  The  Department  of  Systematic  Theology. 

XXXIV.  The  Department  of  Church  History. 
XXXV.  The    Department    of     Homiletics,    Church 

Polity,  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
(5.)  The  University  Courses: 

I.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 
II.  The  Department  of  Political  Economy. 
IV.  The  Department  of  History. 
V.  The  Department  of  Social  Science  and  An- 
thropology. 


VI.  The  Department  of  Comparative  Religion. 
VII.  The  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and 

Literatures. 
VIII.  The  Department  of    Biblical  and  Patristic 

Greek. 
XIV.  The  Department  of  English. 
XV.  The   Department  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
English. 

2.  The  English  Theological    Seminary    Courses    are 

arranged  under  the  following  departments  : 
XXX.  The  Department  of  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Exegesis. 
XXXI.  The  Department  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Exegesis. 

XXXIII.  The  Department  of  Systematic  Theology. 

XXXIV.  The  Department  of  Church  History. 
XXXV.  The    Department    of    Homiletics,    Church 

Polity,  and  Pastoral  Duties. 

3.  The  Danish-Norwegian  and  the  Swedish  Theolog- 

ical Seminary  Courses  are  the  same  as  under 
Section  2. 


4.     REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  SELECTION  OF  COURSES. 


The  University  Calendar  publishes  announce- 
ments of  the  courses  offered  during  the  year.  The 
Calendar  is  published  quarterly;  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  August,  November,  and  February.  Each  number 
contains  (1)  the  preliminary  announcements  for  the 
quarter  beginning  five  months  from  the  date  of  issue 
and  (2)  the  revised  announcements  for  the  quarter 
beginning  two  months  from  the  date  of  issue. 


1.  Majors    and    Minors    are    courses  of    instruction 

calling  respectively  for  eight  or  ten,  and  four 
or  five  hours  of  class-room  work  each  week. 
A  Double  Minor  is  a  Minor  running  through 
two  periods  of  six  weeks. 

2.  Choice    of    Courses.       Students    in     continuous 

residence  select  at  one  time  the  work  of  a 
quarter,  i.  e.,   two  Majors  and  two  Minors,  or 
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their  equivalent.  The  selection  is  handed  to 
the  Dean  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the 
beginning  of  the  course.  Permission  to  sub- 
stitute other  courses  will  be  given  only  when, 
for  any  reason,  a  course  offered  in  the  prelimi- 
nary announcement  is  withdrawn  in  the  revised 
announcement. 

3.  Tardy    Selection    of    Courses.       Students     who 

expect  to  resume  work  after  an  absence  of  a 
quarter  or  a  term,  and  students  entering  the 
Divinity  School  only  for  a  quarter  or  a  term, 
must  indicate  their  selection  of  courses  within 
one  week  of  the  date  of  the  revised  announce- 
ment. A  student  who  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  regulation  may  be  admitted  to  a  course  only 
(1)  by  special  permission  granted  by  the  Dean 
and  (2)  after  the  payment  of  a  special  fee  of 
$5.00. 

4.  Fourth  Year  Courses.    A  fourth-year  student  may 

select  one-half  of  all  his  courses  from  the 
graduate  departments  of  the  University,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School  and  the  Professors  whose  courses  have 
been  selected. 

5.  Selection    of   Courses    by    Undergraduates.     An 

undergraduate  Divinity  student  may  not  elect 
more  than  one-third  of  his  elective  courses  from 
the  non-Biblical  courses  of  the  University,  and 
these  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

6.  Requirements  for   the   Degree   of  D.  B.     Forty- 

five  Minors,  or  their  equivalent,  are  required  for 


the  degree  of  D.  B.;  of  these,  twenty-nine  shall 
be  prescribed  as  follows: 

(1)  Department  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 

Exegesis — 5. 

(2)  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 

Exegesis — 5. 

(3)  Department  of  Systematic  Theology — 8. 

(4)  Department  of  Church  History — 5. 

(5)  Department  of  Homiletics,  Church  Polity,  and 

Pastoral  Duties — 6. 

7.  Requirements  for   a   Certificate.    Thirty  Minors, 

or  their  equivalent,  are  required  for  Certificate 
of  Graduation  in  English ;  of  these  twenty-six 
shall  be  prescribed  as  follows  : 

(1)  Department  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 

Exegesis — 5. 

(2)  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 

Exegesis — 5. 

(3)  Department  of  Systematic  Theology — 5. 

(4)  Department  of  Church  History — 5. 

(5)  Department  of  Homiletics,  Church  Polity,  and 

Pastoral  Duties — 6. 

8.  Limitations  in  Choice  of  Courses.    The  following 

regulations  are  to  be  observed  in  the  selection  of 
Majors  and  Minors : 

(1)  The  student  may  not  select  more  than  one- 

half   his   work   during   any  thirty   weeks  of 
residence  from  one  Department. 

(2)  A  student  may  not  select  his  entire  work  dur- 

ing any  thirty  weeks  of  residence  from  more 
than  four  Departments. 


5.      THESES  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 


1.  The  following  are  the  requirements  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  D.  B.  with  reference  to  theses 
and  examinations : 

(1)  Theses.  The  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  question  connected  with  a 
theological  subject.  This  production  must 
be  scholarly  in  character  and  exhaustive  in 
its  subject  matter  ;  and  the  author  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  the  positions  taken  therein. 
The  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  professor  to  whose  department  it  per- 
tains, at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date 
of  the  final  examination.  The  thesis  itself 
must   be   submitted   in    written   form   three 


months  before  the  date  of  the  final  examina 
tion.  Accepted  theses  will  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  University. 
(2)  Examination.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
term-examinations  during  the  period  of  resi- 
dence, a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  D.  B. 
will  be  required  to  pass  a  final  written  and 
oral  examination — the  latter  to  be  conducted 
in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  professors  of 
the  Divinity  School.  In  no  case  will  a  stu- 
dent be  admitted  to  the  final  examination 
until  his  thesis  has  been  accepted. 

2.  The  following  are  the  requirements  of  candidates 
for  Certificates  of    Graduation  in   English,   in 
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Danish-Norwegian,  and  in  Swedish,  with  refer- 
ence to  theses  and  examinations: 
(1)  Theses.  The  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  pro- 
fessor to  whose  department  it  pertains.  The 
subject  must  be  selected  and  approved  at 
least  six  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 


examination  ;  and  the  thesis  itself  must  be 
submitted  and  approved  six  weeks  before  the 
date  of  final  examination.  Accepted  theses 
will  become  the  property  of  the  University. 
(2)  Examinations.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
term-examinations,  a  final  written  and  oral 
examination  will  be  required. 


6.     THE  LIBRARY. 


The  theological  library  is  a  collection  of  40,000  vol- 
umes in  Biblical  Literature,  Church  History,  Homi- 
letics  and  Systematic  Theology,  difficult  to  duplicate, 
and  furnishing  the  best  possible  facilities  for  ample 
research. 

Being  the  union  of  several  rare  and  famous  private 
libraries,  collected  through  many  years  and  at  great 
cost  by  eminent  scholars,  it  represents  a  selection  sel- 
dom within  the  reach  of  the  average  student. 

It  comprises  the  libraries  of  Prof.  E.  W.  Hengsten- 
berg,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  of 
Dr.  George  B.  Ide,  the  Colwell  Library  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Union,  collected  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant  while 
prosecuting  his  work  of  translating  the  Bible,  and 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  translation  collections  in 


existence,  and  the  original  library  of  the  Baptist 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  consisting  largely  of 
books  in  History,  Science,  Sociology  and  Literature. 

These  different  collections  are  arranged  and  classi- 
fied as  one  library.  There  is  a  three-fold  catalogue, 
whereby  the  contents  of  the  library  may  be  consulted 
by  the  author-list,  the  title-list,  or  by  subjects,  as  the 
student  may  find  most  convenient. 

The  general  library  of  the  University,  including  the 
Berlin  and  other  valuable  collections  numbering  many 
thousands  of  volumes,  is  accessible  to  Divinity 
students. 

The  Newberry  Library,  with  its  large  and  valuable 
collections,  is  also  within  easy  reach  of  Divinity 
students. 


7.     FELLOWSHIPS. 


1.  A  Biblical  fellowship  yielding  $300  for  one  year, 

is  assigned  to  that  member  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty, 
has  shown  special  proficiency  in  Biblical  sub- 
jects, provided  that  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  School  through  the  entire  course,  has 
maintained  a  good  standing  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  School  and  is  of  approved  Chris- 
tian character. 

2.  A  Historical  fellowship  yielding  $300  for  one  year, 

is  assigned  to  that  member  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty, 
has  shown  special  proficiency  in  historical  sub- 
jects, provided  that  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  School  through  the  entire  course,  has  main- 
tained a  good  standing  in  all  departments  of  the 
School  and  is  of  approved  Christian  character. 

3.  A    Theological  fellowship  yielding  $300  for  one 

year,  is  assigned  to  that  member  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty, 
has  shown  special  proficiency  in  theolog- 
ical subjects,  provided  that  he  has  been  con- 
nected   with    the    School    through    the    entire 


course,  has  maintained  a  good  standing  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  School  and  is  of  ap- 
proved Christian  character. 

4.  In  order  to  cultivate  independence  on  the  part  of 

the  student  and  to  obtain  for  him  the  advantage 
which  proceeds  from  practical  work,  each  stu- 
dent on  a  fellowship  is  expected  to  render 
assistance  of  some  kind  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Divinity  School.  This  assistance 
consists  for  the  most  part  in  service  (1)  as  an 
instructor — and  in  no  case  will  a  student  be 
expected  or  allowed  to  devote  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  his  time  to  such  service ;  (2)  as  an  assist- 
ant in  reading  examination  papers. 

5.  The  Caleb  Van  Husan  Memorial  Scholarship  has 

been  founded  through  the  liberality  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  Caleb  Van  Husan,  of  Detroit. 
The  income  of  $2,000  is  devoted,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  faculty,  to  the  support  of  a  student 
who  has  completed  one  year  of  residence,  and 
who  is  a  college  graduate,  in  good  health,  of 
true  piety,  and  who  gives  more  than  ordinary 
promise  of  usefulness. 
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8.     PREACHING  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK. 


1.  The  Religious   Work   open   to  students  may  be 

classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Preaching  may  be  engaged  in  to  a  limited  ex- 

tent, under  the  direction  of  the  Dean,  during 
residence  and  during  regular  or  special  vaca- 
tions. 

There  are  frequent  opportunities  for  sup- 
plying churches  temporarily  or  regularly,  in 
the  city  and  surrounding  towns,  for  which  a 
reasonable  compensation  may  be  expected; 
but  such  services  can  be  rendered  only  by 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  preaching, 
and  may  be  undertaken  only  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  provision 
that  it  shall  not  occasion  the  absence  of 
the  student  from  any  regular  recitation  or 
lecture. 

(2)  Assisting  pastors  in  and  about  the  city. 

In  this  work  a  large  number  of  students 
may  be  employed,  with  profit  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  churches. 

(3)  City  mission  work,  and  Sunday  Schools. 

2.  Arrangements  for    preaching    or    for    religious 

work,  are  made: 

(1)  Through  the  Dean  and  the  professors. 

(2)  Through  the  City  Mission  Society. 

(3)  Through    the     Secretary    of    the    Education 

Society. 


3.  The  practical  religious  work  outlined  above   is 

to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Divinity 
course,  and  is  not  undertaken  merely  by  those 
who  need  financial  help.  This  work  is  under 
the  charge  of  an  ofiicer  specially  appointed  to 
superintend  it.  Every  student  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  or  for  a  certificate,  will  be  re- 
quired to  do  a  certain  amount  of  practical  work 
in  addition  to  such  preaching  as  he  may  do 
from  time  to  time. 

4.  Compensation  to  the  amount  of   three  dollars  a 

week  and  upward  will  be  assured  to  approved 
men  who  need  financial   aid   and  who  render 
service   equivalent   to   eight   hours   during   the 
week  with  helpful  assistance  at  one  service  on 
Sunday.      The    amount   of    compensation    will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work,   the  ability 
and    experience   of  the  worker  and  the  oppor- 
tunities presented. 
Students    who    are    members    of    regular    Baptist 
churches,  and  who  do  not  receive  compensation  for 
service,  may  borrow  to  meet  necessary  school  expen- 
ses, from  the  Northwestern  Baptist  Education  Society, 
without  interest,  and  at   the   Society's  discretion,  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100  a  year,  to  be  repaid  within 
five  years  after  leaving  the  institution.     Rev.  C.  E. 
Hewitt,  D.  D.,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.    His 
office  is  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  University  of  Chicago 


9.      SPECIAL  REGULATIONS. 


1.  Quarters  and  Terms.    The  year  of    the  Divinity 

School  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  begin- 
ning respectively  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
January,  April  and  July,  and  continuing  twelve 
weeks  each,  thus  leaving  a  week  between  the 
close  of  one  quarter  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  Each  quarter  is  divided  into  two  terms 
of  six  weeks  each. 

2.  Classification  of  Courses.    The  courses  of  instruc- 

tion given  in  the  Divinity  School  are  classified 
as  Majors  and  Minors,  calling  respectively  for 
eight  or  ten  and  four  or  five  hours  of  class-room 
work  each  week.  The  course  continues  six 
weeks,  but  the  same  subject  is  frequently  car- 
ried through  two  or  more  successive  terms. 

3.  Distribution    of    Courses.      Regular     University 

courses,  and  courses  open  to  Divinity  students, 
are  distributed  throughout  the  entire  year  so 


that  a  student  may  do  Divinity  work  during 
any  part  of  the  year.  It  is  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  regular  Divinity  School  year  con- 
sists of  thirty  weeks'  work,  viz.:  two  quarters 
and  one  term. 

4.  Full  and  Partial  Work  of  the  Student.  Each 
student  doing  full  work  is  expected  to  take 
three  Minors  or  one  Major  and  one  Minor  during 
each  term  of  a  quarter.     But 

(1)  A  student,  at  his  own  request,  may,  for  good 

and  sufficient  reasons,  be  permitted  to  take 
one  Major  or  two  Minors,  in  which  case  he 
must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
is  making  proper  use  of  all  his  time. 

(2)  A  student  whose  standing  is  below  "  C  "  shall 

be  allowed  to  take  only  one  Major  or  two 
Minors,  or  reach  in  the  subject  or  subjects 
the  rank  of  "  C,"  or  be  dropped. 
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5.  Seminars.    To    promote    more    advanced     study 

and  individual  research,  and  to  bring  together 
more  intimately  the  instructors  and  students, 
seminars  are  organized  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Divinity  School.  Seminar 
work  will  be  reckoned  as  class-room  work. 
Meetings  will  be  of  a  formal  and  an  informal 
character,  the  former  will  be  open  to  the  public, 
but  the  latter  only  to  the  members  of  the  sem- 
inar. 

6.  Standing  and  Examinations.    The  standing  of  a 

student  in  any  course  will  be  determined  from 
his  term-grade,  and  from  an  examination  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

7.  Absences  from  Recitations  and  Examinations. 

(1)  It    is    expected    that   students  will    treat  an 

engagement  with  an  instructor  like  other 
engagements,  and  the  same  rules  of  courtesy 
apply  in  case  of  inability  to  fill  an  appoint- 
ment. 

(2)  Absence  from  class  exercises  for  any  cause,  of 

necessity  involves  an  intellectual  loss  that 
can  only  be  made  up  by  special  work  if  at  all. 

(3)  All  absences  from  term  exercises  and  from  ex- 

aminations will  therefore  be  recorded.  An 
extra  Minor  will  be  required  for  every  thirty 
absences  accrued  in  any  three  consecutive 
quarters  of  a  student's  work.  An  absence 
from  an  examination  will  be  reckoned  in  the 
case  of  a  Minor,  as  equivalent  to  ten  absences 
from  regular  term  exercises ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  Major,  or  Double  Minor,  equivalent  to 
twenty  such  absences. 

(4)  Should  the  number  of  the  student's  absences 

in  any  case  reach  twenty -five  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  class  exercises  in  that 
course,  he  will  receive  credit  for  only  half  of 
the  course.  Should  the  number  of  absences 
in  any  case  reach  fifty  per  cent.,  no  credit 
will  be  given  for  the  course. 

8.  The  Time  of  Entrance..   A  student  may  enter  at 

the  beginning  of  any  quarter — that  is,  either 
October  1,  January  1,  April  1,  or  July  1. 

9.  Dormitory  Fees.     By  the  munificence  of  Mr.  John 

D.  Rockefeller,  a  Divinity  dormitory,  accom- 
modating 140  students,  has  been  erected  upon 
the  University  grounds.  The  rooms  in  the 
dormitory  are  furnished,  and  no  charge  is  made 
to  students  regularly  matriculated  in  the  Di- 
vinity School  for  the  use  of  the  same.  A  charge 
of  $6.00  a  quarter  is  made  for  heat  and  light. 


The  occupant  of  a  room  must  notify  the  Regis- 
trar six  weeks  beforehand  of  his  intention  to 
give  up  his  room.  Applications  for  rooms 
should  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

10.  Tuition,  Incidental,  and  Library  Fees.    No  fee  for 

instruction  is  charged  in  the  Divinity 
School,  but  each  student  is  required  to  pay 
an  incidental  fee  of  $2.50  a  quarter,  and  a 
library  fee  of  $2.50  a  quarter.  To  students 
entering  the  Divinity  School  for  the  first  time 
there  is  a  charge  of  $5.00  as  a  matriculation 
fee. 

11.  Payment  of  Bills.    Quarter    bills,    including    fee 

for  heat  and  light,  fee  for  care  of  room,  the  in- 
cidental fee,  and  the  library  fee,  are  deliv- 
ered at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter;  if  not 
paid  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  they  are 
issued  the  student  will  be  liable  to  be  prohibited 
from  reciting.  Term  bills  for  six  weeks,  instead 
of  quarter  bills  for  twelve  weeks,  are  issued 
only  when  the  student  has  notified  the  Registrar 
beforehand  that  he  will  be  absent  for  the  fol- 
lowing term.  A  student  who,  having  no  reason, 
leaves  the  University  in  the  middle  of  a  term, 
without  previous  notification,  shall  pay  the  full 
bill  for  that  term.  A  student  who  enters,  in- 
tending to  stay  only  six  weeks,  must  indicate 
this  purpose  at  the  time  of  entrance. 

12.  General  Expenses  of  the  Student.    The  following 

table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  actual  ex- 
penses for  thirty  weeks  of  the  student  in  the 
Divinity  School: 

University  bill,  incidental  expenses,  -  $  6.25 
University  bill,  library,  .  .  -  -  6.25 
University  bill,  light,  heat,   -        -        -  15.00 

University  bill,  care  of  room,     -         -         -       7.50 

Washing, 15.00 

Board, 105.00 

Text  books  and  stationery,  -  -  -  15.00 
Sundries, 15.00 

Total,      -...---      $185.00 

13.  Non-Resident  Work.     Non-resident  work  will  be 

accepted  on  the  following  terms: 

(1)  Applicants  for  advanced  standing  will  be  ex- 

amined on  the  work  which  the  class  to  which 
entrance  is  desired  has  accomplished. 

(2)  After  being  accepted,  the  student  will  be  per- 

mitted to  substitute  for  resident  work,  non- 
resident work,  provided  that  (a)  the  non-resi- 
dent  work    shall  be    performed    under  the 
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direction  of  a  professor  or  teacher  of  the 
University  Extension  of  the  University,  and 
is  a  full  equivalent  in  amount  and  character 
for  that  for  which  it  is  substituted ;  (b)  a  sat- 
isfactory examination  shall  be  passed  upon 
the  same  at  the  University ;  (c)  the  amount 
of  non-resident  work  offered  for  the  degree 
shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  work  re- 
quired for  a  degree. 

14.  Opportunities  for  Self -Help.  In  addition  to  the 
help  which  may  be  secured  from  participation 
in  work  of  a  religious  character,  students  in  the 


Divinity  School  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
University  Employment  Bureau,  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  University  Council, 
for  the  aid  of  students  desiring  to  earn  money 
to  assist  them  in  defraying  their  expenses  while 
attending  the  Divinity  School.  Through  this 
agency  it  is  hoped  that  opportunity  will  be 
offered  a  large  number  to  secure  work  which 
will  yield  to  each  the  sum  of  at  least  $100. 

15.  Religious  Services.  The  members  of  the  Divinity 
School  attend  the  University  chapel  service 
which  is  held  at  12:30  P.M.  daily,  except  Sunday. 


10.     SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1.  Elocution  and  Music.    Divinity  students  can  avail 

themselves  of  the  provisions  for  Elocution  and 
Music  made  in  the  University,  by  the  payment 
of  a  nominal  fee. 

2.  Physical  Culture.     The  department  of   Physical 

Culture  in  the  University  is  open  to  students 
in  the  Divinity  School. 

3.  Lectures.    In  addition  to  the  Special  Lectures  an- 

nounced on  page  137,  single  lectures  and  lectures 
in  courses   will    be    given    by  University  pro- 


fessors, University  Extension  professors,  clergy- 
men, missionaries,  and  others. 
Matriculation.  Students  who  intend  to  enter 
October  1,  must  obtain  the  certificate  of  the 
University  Examiner  and  the  matriculation  card 
of  the  University  Registrar,  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 30. 

Rooms  in  the  Dormitories.  Applications  for  rooms 
must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 
This  rule  applies  to  old  students  as  well  as  new. 
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11.     DIVINITY  SCHOOL   ORGANIZATIONS. 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 
Officers  and  Appointees    for  1892-3. 


President,            -            -  A.  BLACKBURN,  '73  Sermon, 

First  Vice  President,  -          -    G.  F.  HOLT,  '88  Alternate, 

Second  «            «              .  .          B.  F.  PATT,  '78  Essay  or  Poem, 

Third    "            "         -  G.  S.  GOODSPEED,  '83  Alternate, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  -      IRA  M.  PRICE,  '82 


W.  W.  EVERTS,  '73 

E.  H.  BROOKS,  '83 

-     F.  L.  ANDERSON,  '88 

E.  K.  CRESSEY,  '78 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
The  Officers  (Treasurer  Excepted.) 


COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 
Executive  Committee. 


THE  STUDENTS  ASSOCIATION. 
President,  GEORGE  McGINNIS.  Secretary,  W.  P.  PRICE. 

THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
President,  J.  F.  MILLS.  Secretary,  E.  A.  READ. 


THE  RHETORICAL  SOCIETY. 


President,  C.  W.  BRINSTAD. 


Secretary,  E.  H.  McDONALD. 


EXEGETICAL  SOCIETY. 


President,  HARRY  HOWARD. 


Secretary,  L.  D.  OSBORN. 


Next  year,  1893-4. 
THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 


President,  C.  W.  BARNES. 


Secretary,  C.  D.  CASE. 
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THE    DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 


STUDENTS  IN  THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


NAME. 

Ira  Wilder  Allen,  Jr., 
Charles  William  Allen, 
James  William  Ashby, 
Stephen  Allen  Atteberry, 
William  Louis  Blanchard, 
Squire  Trevelyn  Beatty, 
Harry  Lincoln  Boardman, 
Edward  Howard  Borden, 
Everett  Anthony  Bowen, 
Charles  William  Brinstad, 
Fred  Clark  Gallup  Bronson, 
Marcus  Julian  Brown, 
William  Lewis  Burdick, 

Willard  De  Lure  Burdick, 
James  Wallace  Cabeen, 
Carl  Delos  Case, 
Judson  Clarke  Chapin, 
Luther  Lycurgus  Cloyd, 
Homer  Martien  Cook, 

David  Burdett  Coon, 
Frank  Graves  Cressey, 
John  Marion  Criswell, 
Ulysses  Sherman  Davis, 
John  W.  Dutton, 
Friend  Taylor  Dye, 
John  Alex  Eakin, 
Robert  Elder, 
Francis  R.  Enslin,  Jr., 
Marion  Danoby  Eubank, 

Henry  Lexington  Everett, 

Henry  Alfred  Fisk, 
Guy  Foster, 
John  Elijah  Ford, 
Edward  Frantz, 
Eliza  Jane  Gerry, 
Alfred  Ebenezer  Goodman, 
John  Hiram  Grant, 
Edwin  Milton  Griffin, 
William  Chase  Halbert, 
Howland  Hanson, 
Jasper  Harris, 
Charles  Asa  Hemenway, 
Jullien  Avery  Herrick, 
Thomas  Western  Heyland, 


DEGREE   AND   PLACE. 

A.B.,  A.  M.  (WiUiams  CoUege). 
A.  B.  (BuckneU  University)  1892. 

A.  B.  (La  Grange  College)  1891. 
A.  B.  (University  of  Dakota)  1889. 

A.  B.  (Colfax  CoUege)  1889. 

A.  B.  (Acadia  College)  1892. 

A.  B.  (Brown  University)  1892. 

A.  B.  (University  of  So.  Dakota)  1888. 

A.  B.  (Yale  University)  1892. 

A.B.  (WiUiams  CoUege)  1891. 

Ph.  B.   (Alfred  University)    1890.   D.B. 

(Alfred  University)  1892. 
A.  B.  (MUton  CoUege)  1890. 
A.  B.  (Ripon  CoUege)  1888. 
A.  B.  (Colgate  University)  1891. 
A.  B.  (University  of  Rochester)  1889. 
D.  B.  (Morgan  Park  Theol  Sem.)  1885. 

S.  B.  (La  Grange  CoUege)  1890. 
Biology. 

S.  M.  (MUton  CoUege)  1891. 

A.  B.  (Brown  University)  1891. 

A.  B.  (Denison  University)  1892. 

A.  B.  (Denison  University)  1892. 

A.B.  (Boston  University) . 

A.  B.  (Marietta  CoUege)  1891. 

A.B.  (Beloit  CoUege). 

A.  B.  (CoUege  of  City  of  N.  Y.). 

D.  B.  (Newton  Theological  Sem.)  1892. 

A.   B.     (Wm.    JeweU    CoUege),    M.D. 
(Marion Sims  College  of  Medicine). 

A.  B.   (Brown  University)   1886,  A.  M. 
(Brown  and  Harvard)  1889. 

L.  B.  (University  of  Cal.)  1891. 

A.  B.  (Washburn  CoUege)  1891. 

Beloit  CoUege. 

A.  B.  (Ohio  Normal  University)  1890. 

A.  M.  (Genesee  CoUege) 

A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  1891. 

A.  B.  (Amherst  College)  1892. 

A.  B.  (CorneU  University)  1890. 

A.  B.  (La  Grange  CoUege)  1892. 

A.  B.  (Princeton  College)  1892. 

State  Normal  CoUege,  Ala. 

A.  B.  (Kalamazoo  CoUege)  1892. 

S.  B.  (La  Grange  CoUege)  1892. 

A.B.  (University  of  No.  Dak.)  1891. 


HOME    ADDRESS. 

Englewood. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Chicago. 
La  Grange,  Mo. 
Darlington,  Wis. 
Toledo,  la. 
Colfax,  Wash. 
Truro,  N.  S. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
No.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
North  Adams,  Mass. 
Hebron,  Pa. 


PRESENT    ADDRESS. 

612  Maple  st.,  Englewood. 
45  D. 
59  D. 
137  D. 
125  D. 
123  D. 
Brookline  Park. 

104  D. 
SOD. 

125  D. 

105  D. 

1030  Harrison  st. 
638,  56th  St. 


Milton,  Wis.  5455  Monroe  av. 

Brookline  Park.  Brookline  Park. 

St.  Anthony  Pk.,  Minn.  109  D. 
Chicago,  3816  Rhodes  av. 

Chicago.  357,  58th  st. 

Bismarck,  N.  D.  128  D. 


New  Auburn,  Minn. 

40  D. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

133  D. 

South  Kirkland,  0. 

138  D. 

Youngstown,  0. 

HOD. 

Chicago. 

D. 

McClain,  III. 

62  D. 

Elgin. 

55  D. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

33  D. 

Somerville,  Mass. 

112  D. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5546  Ingleside  av. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

6121  Stewart  av. 

Chenoa,  III. 

43  D. 

Stillwater,  Okla. 

4320  Forestville  av. 

Chicago. 

2715  Dearborn  st. 

Chicago. 

5423  Monroe  av. 

Chicago. 

Sn. 

Antrim,  Kans. 

132  D. 

Ooldsborough,  N.  C. 

90  D. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

70  D. 

Plymouth. 

66  D. 

Savannah. 

65  D. 

Chicago. 

72  D. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

5556  Princeton  av. 

La  Grange,  Mo. 

79  D. 

Pavilion. 

124  D. 
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CIRCULAR    OF   INFORMATION. 


George  Perry  Holcomb, 

George  Home, 

Henry  Howard, 

William  Franklin  Irvine, 

John  W.  Jones, 

Edwin  Bruce  Kinney, 

Frank  Kurtz, 

Charles  Augustus  Lemon, 

John  Moses  Lockhart, 

George  Lord, 

Willard  Carey  Mac  Naul, 

Paul  Harold  Martyn, 

Leonidas  I.  Mercer, 
John  Freeman  Mills, 
Arthur  Freeman  Newcomb, 
Ernest  Alfonzo  Orr, 
Loran  David  Osborn, 
Charles  Lewis  Payne, 
Frank  Emerson  Pelton, 
Frank  Erwin  Peterson, 

William  Angus  Peterson, 

Daniel  Thomas  Phillips, 
Milo  B.  Price, 
Willis  Preston  Price, 
John  Thomas  Proctor, 
Jesse  Cassander  Rhodes, 
Eliphalet  Allison  Read, 
Aaron  Wallace  Runyan, 

Otto  Joel  Scovell, 
William  Abram  Sharp, 
George  Bly  Shaw, 
Daniel  Shepardson,  Jr. 

Ralph  Parsons  Smith, 
Ernest  Edward  Starkweather, 
Frank  A.  Starratt, 
Lewis  Orlando  Stiening, 

Almon  Odell  Stevens, 
Martin  Curtis  Stonecipher, 

Sidney  Cain  Tapp, 
James  Jay  Thorn, 
Theodore  Julian  Van  Home, 
William  Albergince  Waldo, 
Arthur  T.  Watson, 
Alfred  Wesley  Wishart, 
Joel  Franklin  Wood, 
Wallace  Edward  Wight, 


DEGREE   AND   PLACE. 

A.  B.  (University  of  Rochester)  1889. 

A.  B.  (Ottawa  University). 

A.  B.  (Trinity  CoUege,  Conn.)  1891. 

A.  B.  (University  of  Manitoba)  1891. 

A.  B.  (Kans.  Normal  College)  1886. 

A.  B.  (Denison  University)  1892, 

A.  B.  (Kalamazoo  College)  1892. 

A.  B.  (Colgate  University)  1892. 

L.  B.  (Denison  University)  1892. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 

A.  B.  (Bucknell  University)  1890. 

S.  B.  (Columbia  College)  1886,  LL.  B. 
(University  of  N.  Y.)  1889. 

L.  B.  (Bethany  CoUege)  1890. 

A.  B.  (Toronto  University)  1890. 

A.  B.  (Acadia  University)  1892. 

A.B.  (Mt.  Morris  CoUege). 

A.  B.  (University  of  Michigan)  1891. 

A.  B.  (Denison  University)  1888. 

A.  B.  (Cedar  VaUey  Seminary)  1890. 

S.  B..  S.  M.  (MUton  CoUege),  D.  B.  (Bap- 
tist Union  Theological  Sem.)    1892. 

D.  B,    (Morgan  Park  Theological  Sem.) 
1890. 

(Graduate  Haverford  College,  Wales). 

A.  B.  (Denison  University)  1892. 

S.  B.  (GiUsburg  CoUegiate  Inst.)  1892. 

A.  B.  (Wm.  JeweU  CoUege,  Mo.)  1891. 

A.  B.  (Franklin  CoUege)  1892. 

A.  B.  (Acadia  University)  1891. 

A.  B.    (Denison    University)  1878.    D.  B. 
(Newton  Theological  Seminary)  1881. 

A.  B.  (Wisconsin  State  University)  1881. 

Central  Normal  CoUege,  Kans. 

A.  B.  (MUton  CoUege)  1891. 

A.  B.    (Denison  University)   1888.  A.M. 
(Denison  University)    1891.   Ph.D. 
(Yale  University)  1891. 

Ph.  B.  (Denison  University)  1888. 

A,  B,  (Ottawa  University)  1891. 

A.  B.  (Acadia  CoUege)  1892. 

A.   B.    rPrankUn    CoUege)    1888.  A.  M. 
(FrankUn  CoUege)  1892. 

A.  B.  (BuckneU  University)  1891 

A.  B.  (ShurtlefE  CoUege)  1887,  B.  D.  (New- 
ton Theological  Institute)  1891. 

Ph.  B.  (Furman  University)  1892. 

D.  B.  (Rochester  Theological  Sem.)  1892. 

A.  B.  (MUton  CoUege)  1888. 

Th.  B.  (Morgan  Park  Theological  Sem.) 

A.  B.  (Colby  University)  1891. 

A.  B.  (Colgate  University)  1889. 

S.  B.  (Franklin  CoUege)  1890. 

A.  B.  (Kalamazoo  College)  1892. 


HOME    ADDRESS. 

PRESENT    ADDRES 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

75  D. 

Ottawa,  Kans. 

132  D. 

Chicago. 

5548  Ingleside  av. 

Yorkville,  Ills. 

124  D. 

Parsons,  Kans. 

910  Southport  av. 

Norwalk,  0. 

121  D. 

Genesee,  Mich. 

51  D. 

Attica,  N.  Y. 

142  D. 

Reedy  Ripple,  W.Va 

.  Harvey. 

Custer  Park. 

53  D. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

69  D. 

Chicago. 

5818  Drexel  av. 

Bowling  Green,  0. 

MOD. 

Sparta,  Ont. 

129  D. 

Wolfville,  N.  S. 

76  D. 

Plattsburg,  Mo. 

5812  Drexel  av. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 

,  65  D. 

Morgan  Park. 

Brookline  Park. 

E.  Delavan,  Wis. 

113  D. 

Chicago. 

5455  Monroe  av. 

Chicago. 

54  D. 

Chicago. 

7031  Addison  av. 

Newark,  0. 

121  D. 

King,  Miss. 

141  D. 

Philadelphia,  Mo. 

5853  Wabash  av. 

Rensselaer,  Ind. 

98  D. 

Beriwick,  N.  S. 

128  D. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

6423  Honore  st. 

Madison,  Wis. 

140  D. 

Sycamore,  Kans. 

92  D. 

Milton,  Wis. 

42  D. 

Granville,  0. 

3144  Wabash  av. 

Columbus,  0.  133  D. 

Clay  Center,  Kan.  56  D. 

Wolfville,  N.  S.  95  D. 

Lett's  Corner,  Ind.  50  D. 


Hop  Bottom,  Pa. 

1.36  D. 

Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 

49  D. 

Roxboro,  N.  C. 

50  D. 

Glasgow,  Scotland. 

39  D. 

Welton,  la. 

60  D. 

Drayton,  N.  Dak. 

129  D. 

Oakland,  Me. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

5425  Cottage  Grove  av. 

Smithfield,  0. 

92  D. 

Danvers. 

84  D. 
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NAME. 

Andrew  Robert  Elmer  Wyant, 
Emanuel  Sprangle  Young, 


DEGREE    AND    PLACE. 


HOME    ADDRESS. 

Adrian,  Pa. 


A.  B.  (Bucknell  University)  1892. 

A.  B.  (Mt.  Morris  CoUege)   (Morgan  Park   Mt.  Morris. 
Theological  Seminary) . 


PRESENT    ADDRESS. 

136  D. 
74  D. 


STUDENTS    IN   THE    ENGLISH    THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 


R.  Bailey, 
Fred  Berry, 
Frank  Printz  Bixon, 
James  Blake, 
J.  H.  Blake,    - 
Charles  E.  Blodgett, 
Leslie  Bower, 
Melbourne  P.  Boynton, 
Harriet  Wells  Boynton, 
Thomas  Broomfield, 
Robert  Carroll, 
Agnes  Fisher  Carroll, 
F.  A.  Case,      - 
Henry  Coon, 
John  David  Collins, 
Frederick  George  Davies, 
Joseph  Croft  Dent, 
Walter  Levy  Dewey, 
John  Waterman  Elliott, 
William  Anderson  Elliott, 
Henry  Van  Engelen, 
Christiana  H.  Ericson, 
Thomas  Silas  Evans, 
George  Armour  Fair, 
James  Washington  Falls, 
John  Victor  Fradenburg, 
Thomas  John  Giblett, 
Theophilus  Anthony  Gill, 

Joseph  Haddon  Girdwood, 
Robert  Gray, 

Benjamin  Franklin  Griffeth, 
John  Frederick  Henry, 
Charles  Boyd  Hole, 
John  L.  Hoyt, 
Hugh  Henry  Hurley, 
Henry  Farrar  Jones, 
James  Albert  Koontz,     - 
Elisha  Moore  Lake, 
Finley  I.  Lucas, 
Benjamin  F.  Martin, 
Ferrer  Martyn, 

Ephraim  Harvey  McDonald, 

Allan  McEwan, 

Donald  Hugh  McGillivray, 


PREVIOUS    WORK. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Denison  University. 


Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
California  College,  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  Bible  Institute,  Chicago. 

Private  School,  Zenorville,  la. 

Manning  School  of  Oratory,  Minneapolis 


Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

Nebraska  City  College. 

The  Bible  Institute,  Chicago. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 


McMaster  University,  Toronto. 

Knox  College. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 

Woodstock  College. 

East  London  Institute,  London,  Eng. 

Princeton  College 

Brockville  Academy,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 

Olivet  College. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 

Woodstock  College,  Ont. 
Ottawa  University,  Kansas. 

Bucknell  University. 


(Columbia  CoUege)  1888-91,  (Union  Theo- 
logical Sam.)  1891-92. 
Bucknell  University. 
University  of  Michigan. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 


HOME    ADDRESS. 

Barrington,  III. 

Pullman. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Brookline  Park. 


PRESENT   ADDRESS. 

Barrington. 
Pullman. 
157  D. 
85  D. 
85  D. 
Brookline  Park. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  5546  Ingleside  av. 
San  Jose,  Cal.  5709  Drexel  av. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  5709  Drexel  av. 

Good  Thunder,  Minn.  152  D. 


Boone,  la. 

5743  Kimbark  av. 

.  Spencer,  la. 

5743  Kimbark  av. 

Waterman. 

98  D. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

47  D. 

Bainbridge,  Ind. 

88  D. 

Somonauk. 

390,  57th  St. 

Maplewood, 

Maplewood. 

Willoughhy,  0. 

52  D. 

Hunter,  III. 

Riverdale. 

Argentine,  Kan. 

143  D. 

Englewood,  III. 

Englewood. 

Morgan  Park,  III. 

Morgan  Park. 

Swedyrheiv,  So.  Wales,  Eng.  84  D. 

South  Woodsler,  Oni 

Milton,  Pa. 

135  D. 

Upper  Ontario. 

99  D. 

Marley. 

152  D. 

West  Park -on -the 

41  D. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Brockville,  Ont. 

Buda,  Ills. 

Chicago. 

5544  Ingleside  av. 

Chicago. 

5606  Ellis  av. 

Au  Sable,  Mich. 

139  D. 

Fairbury,  Neb. 

113  D. 

Sennet,  N.  Y. 

11  D. 

Charter,  Man. 

44  D. 

Bendena,  Kan. 

143  D. 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Elmira,  N  Y. 

141  D. 

Independence,  Mo. 

327  State  st. 

Berwyn,  III. 

Berwyn, 

Chicago. 

35  D. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

57  D. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

5606  Ellis  av. 

Wasco. 

48  D. 
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CIRCULAR    OF   INFORMATION, 


George  McGinnis, 

Elbert  W.  Moore, 

David  Vilhelm  Myhrman, 

Walter  Hammond  Nichols, 

Ettie  B.  Nichols, 

John  Eubart  Noftsinger, 

Eric  Johan  Nordlander, 

Ida  Orr, 

Thomas  Augustus  Oury, 

David  Livingstone  Parker, 

Joseph  Paul, 

W.  Pearce, 

William  George  Pearce, 

Ansel  Howard  Post, 

Washington  Irving  Price, 

Charles  Wirt  Robinson, 

John  Samuelson, 

James  Franklin  Sanders, 
E.  A.  Schlamann, 
Thaddeus  Loring  Smith, 
John  Gabriel  Speicher, 
Abigail  Thompson  Speicher, 
John  Henry  Stewart, 
Mary  Kimbrough  Stoner, 
Edwin  Stanton  Stucker, 

Fuller  Swift, 

Walter  William  Theobald, 
Thora  Thompson, 
Payson  Reed  Tucker, 
Charles  Frank  Vreeland, 
Horace  Jonathan  Wheeler, 
William  Robert  Wood, 


PKEVIOUS   WORK. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 

(Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Sweden). 

University  of  Michigan. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 

Mt.  Morris  College. 

Acadia  College,  N.  S. 


Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 

Denison  Univ.,  Crozier  Theological  Sem. 

Cook  Academy. 

(Willmar  College,  Minn.)  (Morgan  Park 
Theological  Seminary). 

Furman  University,  S.  C. 


Moody's  Bible  Institute. 

M.  D.  (University  of  Iowa)  1883. 

Iowa  State  Normal  School. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 

S.  B.  (Bethel  College)  1886. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary, 
Ottawa  University. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Pillsbury  Academy 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary. 
Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

University  of  Colorado. 


HOME   ADDRESS. 

Sandwich. 
Dixon. 

Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Lithia,  Va. 
Roseland. 
Chicago. 
Morgan  Park. 
Wolfville,  N.  S. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Harvey. 
Chicago. 
Bradford,  III. 
Henzada,  Burmah. 
North  Hector,  N.  Y. 
Austin. 


Saluda,  S.  C. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Millburn. 

Hudson,  la. 

Hudson,  la. 

Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne,  Eng.    145  D. 

Chicago.  373  Bowen  av. 

Ottawa,  Kans.  144  D. 


PRESENT   ADDRESS. 

94  D. 

74  D. 

73  D. 

5802  Jackson  av. 

5802  Jackson  av. 

144  D. 

Roseland. 

5812  Drexel  av. 

Morgan  Park. 

64  D. 

81  D. 

Harvey. 

618  W.  Madison  st. 

130  D. 

5810  Drexel  av. 

47  D. 

Austin. 

93  D. 

88  D. 

6547  Lexington  av. 

8313  Superior  av. 

8313  Superior  av. 


Chicago. 
Wayne,  Neb. 
Montevideo,  Minn. 
Jackson,  Pa. 
Cooper sville,  Mich. 
Atlanta. 
Chicago. 


302,  41st  St. 

Brookline  Park. 

5475  Kimbark  av. 

Morgan  Park. 

139  D. 

120  D. 

6231  Sheridan  av. 


NAME. 

Hans  Martin  Anderson, 
Sjur  Olsen  Borsheim, 
Anders  Larsen  Brandsmark, 
Hansine  Eckmann. 
Christen  Petersen  Grarup, 
Hanna  B.  Hendriksen, 
Ove  Laurits  Hoien, 
Edward  Peter  Johnson, 
Nels  R.  Larsen, 
Nels  Sorenson  Laudahl, 
Andrew  Anderson  Ohrn, 
Tellef  Christian  Pedersen, 
John  M.  Sellewold, 


STUDENTS    IN   THE    DANISH -NORWEGIAN   SEMINARY. 

PREVIOUS   WORK. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 


HOME   ADDRESS. 

PRESENT   ADDRESS 

Arendal,  Norway. 

118  D. 

Bergen,  Norway. 

148  D. 

Slagelse,  Denmark. 

87  D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

2719  Indiana  av. 

N.  Snede,  Denmark. 

87  D. 

Hundstad,  Norway. 

208  N.  Carpenter  st. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

118  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

119  D. 

Morgan  Park. 

58  D. 

Eureka,  Wis. 

58  D. 

Bergen,  Norway. 

118  D. 

Arendal,  Norway. 

119  D. 

Morris. 

148  D. 

STUDENTS  IN  SWEDISH  SEMINARY. 
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STUDENTS    IN   THE    SWEDISH    SEHINARY. 


PREVIOUS    WORK. 


Carl  Anderson, 

Gustaf  Robert  Anderson, 

Magnus  Berglund, 

Herman  Bergman, 

Martin  Carlson. 

Carl  Hasselblad, 

John  Heden. 

Johan  Peter  Jakobson, 

Magnus  Johnson. 

Antone  Oliva  Lawrence, 

Fredrick  Linden, 

Edward  Sigurd  Lindblad. 

Olof  Lindholm, 

Sven  August  Nelson. 

Carl  Anton  Nelson, 

John  August  Roos, 

Johan  Rocen, 

Carl  Axel  Salquist, 

Carl  Gustaf  Sten, 

Carl  Wilhelm  Sundmark. 

Oscar  Levi  Swanson, 

Olof  Taflin, 

Carl  Fridolf  Wiking, 


Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Public  Schools. 

Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Tlieological  Seminary. 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary. 


HOME    ADDRESS. 

PRESENT    ADDRESS. 

Cadillac,  Mich. 

96  D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

114  D. 

DeKalb. 

38  D. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

38  D. 

Humboldt  Park. 

102  D. 

Grantsburg,  Wis. 

78  D. 

Daggett,  Mich.       839,  59th  St.,  Englewood 

Duluth,  Minn. 

115  D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

107  D. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

HID. 

Ogema,  Wis. 

Park  Manor. 

Oakland,  Neb. 

115  D. 

Gowrie,  la. 

67  D. 

Kiron,  la. 

97  D. 

Chicago. 

97  D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

149  D. 

Chicago. 

149  D. 

Lake  City,  Minn. 

107  D. 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

78  D. 

Chicago. 

101  D. 

Sycamore. 

Sycamore. 

La  Porte,  Ind. 

67  D. 

Evanston. 

114  D. 

SUMMARY. 
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English  Theological  Seminary 76 

Danish  -  Norwegian  Theological  Seminary 13 

Swedish  Theological  Seminary 23 
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CALENDAR  FOR  189Jf-95, 


July  1.       Sunday 


July  2.       Monday 


July  4. 
Aug.  10. 

Aug.  11. 

Aug.  12. 

Sept.  1. 

Sept.  19- 

Sept.  22 


First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 
The  Convocation  Sermon. 

Matriculation  of  incoming 
students. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Univer- 
sity Convocation. 

Exercises  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  Ryerson 
Physical  Laboratory. 

Wednesday  Independence  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Union. 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 


Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Saturday 


Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration cards  for  Autumn 
Quarter. 

21.  Wednesday  Autumn  Examinations  for  ad- 


Thursday  mission    to    the   Academic 

Friday  Colleges. 

Saturday  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity to  be  conferred  at  the 
January  Convocation. 
Sept.  23-30.  Quarterly  Recess. 

Oct.  1.  Monday  First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Matriculation  of  incoming  stu- 
dents. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity  Convocation. 

Oct.  7.        Sunday         The  Convocation  Sermon. 

Nov.  9.       Friday  Autumn  Meeting  of  the   Uni- 

versity Union. 
First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Nov.  29.     Thursday      Thanksgiving  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Dec.  1.        Saturday      Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration  cards   for    Winter 
Quarter. 
Dec.19-21.  Wednesday  Winter  Examinations  for  ad- 
Thursday  mission   to    the    Academic 
Friday  Colleges. 
Dec.  22.      Saturday      Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity to  be   conferred   at 
the  April  Convocation. 


Nov.  10.     Saturday 
Nov.  11.     Sunday 


Dec.  23-31.  Quarterly  Recess. 

1895. 
Jan.  1.         Tuesday       First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 
begins. 
Matriculation  of  incoming  stu- 
dents. 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 
Jan.  6.        Sunday         The  Convocation  Sermon. 

Feb.  8.        Friday  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 

versity Union. 

Feb.  11.      Monday        First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 

ends. 
Feb.  12.      Tuesday         Lincoln's   Birthday  ;    a  holi- 
day. 
Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Feb.  22.      Friday  Washington's     Birthday  ;      a 

holiday. 
Mar.  1.       Friday  Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 

tration   cards    for   Spring 
Quarter. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity  to  be   conferred   at 
the  July  Convocation. 
Second    Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter ends. 
-31.  Quarterly  Recess. 

Monday  First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

Matriculation  of  incoming  stu- 
dents. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

Last  Day  for  receiving  appli- 
cations for  fellowships. 

Wednesday  Annual     Assignment   of    Fel- 

lowships. 
Friday         Spring  Meeting  of  the  Univer- 

Union. 
Saturday     First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 

ends. 
Sunday        Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 

begins. 
Thursday    Memorial  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Saturday     Second      Term       of       Spring 
Quarter  ends. 
30  Quarterly  Recess. 

Monday       First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Matriculation  of  incoming  stu- 
dents. 
Summer  Meeting  of    the  Uni^ 
versitu  Convocation. 


Mar.  23.     Saturday 


Mar.  21.     Sunday 

Mar.  25- 
April  1. 


May  1. 
May  10. 
May  11. 
May  13. 

May  30. 

June  22. 

June  23- 
July  1. 


AN'  HISTORICAL    STATEMENT. 


The  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  was 
originally  established  and  is  still  controlled  by  the 
corporation  known  as  "The  Baptist  Theological  Union, 
located  at  Chicago."  The  institution  was  fully  organ- 
ized in  1867,  and  for  twenty-five  years  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  number  of  students, 
attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  increased 
annually ;  able  scholars  were  enrolled  on  the  faculty 
of  instruction;  men  of  eminent  business  ability  and 
large  liberality  managed  the  finances,  and  provided 
the  buildings,  libraries,  and  endowments. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  his  first  subscription 


of  $1,000,000  to  the  University,  he  made  it  a  condition 
of  the  gift  that  the  Seminary  should  become  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University.  In  order  to  realize 
this  condition  he  further  stipulated  that  $100,000  of 
his  subscription  should  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Seminary  on  the  University  campus, 
and  that  $100,000  of  it  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
further  endowment  of  the  Seminary.  In  keeping  with 
these  requirements  Articles  of  Agreement  were  entered 
into  between  the  Boards  of  the  two  institutions  by 
which  the  Theological  Seminary  became  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


i 


OFFICERS    OF   GOVERNMENT  AND   INSTRUCTION 

OFFICERS  OF  THE    THEOLOGICAL    UNION. 

President,  E.  NELSON  BLAKE,  Boston. 
Vice-Presidents,  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  New  York. 

ANDREW  McLEISH,  Chicago. 
Secretary,  FREDERICK  A.  SMITH,  Chicago. 
Treasurer,  EDWARD   GOODMAN,  Chicago. 


BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES. 

President,  ANDREW  McLEISH,  Chicago. 
Vice-President,  WM.  M.  LAWRENCE,  Chicago. 
Secretary,  FREDERICK   A.  SMITH,  Chicago. 
Treasurer,  EDWARD   GOODMAN,  Chicago. 
Auditor,  S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Chicago. 

Class  I.— Term  Expires  May,  1894. 

W.  B.  BRAYTON,  Blue  Island.  C.  W.  NEEDHAM,  Washington. 

W.  R.  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chicago.  A.  K.  PARKER,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

REV.  F.  PETERSON,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Chicago. 

P.  S.  HENSON,  D.D.,  Chicago.  F.  A.  SMITH,  Chicago. 
A.  McLEISH,  Glencoe. 

Class  II.— Term  Expires  May,  1895. 

WILLARD  A.  SMITH,  Chicago.  C.  PERREN,  Ph.D.,  Chicago. 

ID.  B.  CHENEY,  D.D.,  Chicago.  L.  P.  SCROGIN,  Lexington. 

F.  E.  HINCKLEY,  Chicago.  J.  A.  SMITH,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

O.  P.  GIFFORD,  D.D.,  Chicago.  W.  W.  WAIT,  Chicago. 
F.  W.  PATRICK,  Marengo. 

Class  III.— Term  Expires  May,  1896. 
E.  C.  ATKINS,  Indianapolis.  Hon.  G.  A.  PILLSBURY,  Minneapolis. 

E.  NELSON  BLAKE,  Boston.  S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Chicago. 

J.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Chicago.  Rev.  R.  H.  AUSTIN,     Chicago. 

W.  H.  HOLDEN,  Chicago.  E.  B.  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

ANDREW  McLEISH,  President.  O.  P.  GIFFORD, 

W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  Vice-President.  .  P.  S.  HENSON. 

F.  A.  SMITH,  Secretary.  W.  H.  HOLDEN. 
EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Treasurer.  A.  K.  PARKER. 
S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Auditor.  C.  PERREN. 

E.  B.  HULBERT,  ex  officio.  WILLARD  A.  SMITH. 

W.  B.  BRAYTON.  W.  W.  WAIT. 

t  Deceased. 


CIRCULAR    OF   INFORMATIOJST. 


A 


/ 


J 


THE  DIVINITY  FACULTY* 


WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University,  and  Head  Professor  of  the 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
\      ERI  BAKER  HULBERT,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  Head  Professor  of  Church  History. 

GALUSHA  ANDERSON,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Head  Professor  of  Homiletics. 
f    GEORGE  WASHINGTON  NORTHRUP,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Head  Professor  of  Sijstematic  Theology. 

FRANKLIN   JOHNSON,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  the  English  Theological  Seminary,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Church  History  and  Homiletics. 
^     CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
\       JOHN  W.  MONCRIEF,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History. 
^   ERNEST  De  WITT  BURTON,  A.  B.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
^    BENJAMIN  F.  SIMPSON,  A.  M.,  D.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
I      SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Neiv  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 


JNELS  PETER  JENSEN,  D.  B.,  Dean  of  the  Danish-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  of 

Systematic  Theology  and  Homiletics. 
H.  GUNDERSEN,  A.  M.,  D.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  {in  the  Danish-Norivegian  Theological  Seminary)  of  New 

Testament  Interpretation  and  Biblical  Literature. 
THORE  O.  WOLD,  D.  B.,  Instructor  {in  the  Danish-Norwegian   Theological  Seminary)  in  Preparatory 

Subjects. 


CARL  GUSTAV  LAGERGREN,  A.  M.,  D.  B.,  Dean  of  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  of 

Systematic  Theology  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
ERIC  SANDELL,  D.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  {in  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary)  of  Homiletics  and  Church 

History. 
NELS  N.  MORTEN,  D.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  {in  the  Swedish    Theological  Seminary)  of  New  Testament 

Literature  and  Interpretation. 


C.  E.  HEWITT,  D.D.,  Financial  Secretary. 
S.  H.  CLARK,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 
WARDNER  WILLIAMS,  Ph.D.,  Reader  in  Music. 


DIVINITY  FELLOWS. 

CHARLES  E.  WOODRUFF,  A.B.,  D.B.,  New  Testament  Literature. 
ALFRED  W.  WISHART,  A.B.,  Church  History. 
E.  A.  READ,  A.B.,  Systematic  Theology. 

*With  the  exception  of  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  names  in  each  group  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  coUegiate  seniority. 
X  In  CaJifomia  on  leave  of  absence. 


THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 


UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS    WHOSE    COURSES   ARE    OPEN    TO 

DIVINITY  STUDENTS. 

EZEKIEL  OILMAN  ROBINSON,  D.D,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics. 

WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Criticism. 

HERMANN  EDUARD  von  HOLST,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Historij. 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  University  Extension  Professor  of  Literature  in  English. 

EMIL  G.  HIRSCH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ALBION  W.  SMALL,  Ph.  D.,  Head  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

BENJAMIN  S.  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

ADOLPH  C.  MILLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Economic  History  and  Finance. 

IRA  M.  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

E.  W.  BEMIS,  Ph.D.,  University  Extension  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,     Associate    Professor  of    Comparative    Religion    and 

Ancient  History. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
CHARLES  A.  STRONG,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 
WILLIAM  D.  McCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aiithropology,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
JAMES  H.  TUFTS,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
W.  MUSS-ARNOLT,  Ph.D.,  Imstructor  in  Biblical  a7id  Patristic  Greek. 


CIRCULAR    OF   INFORMATION. 


THE    GRADUATE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 
XXX.     DEPARTMENT  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
IRA  MiVURICE  PRICE,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
CLARK  EUGENE  CRANDALL,  Ph.D.,  D.B.,  University  Extension  Instructor  in  the  Semitic  Languages. 


COURSES. 


Note. — The  year  is  reckoned  in  each  instance  from  July  to 


July. 


1.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.    i-viii.;   including  the 

grammatical  principles  of  the  language,  the 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of 
English  into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in 
Harper,  Introductory  Hebreiv  Method. 

MM.     First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Crandall. 

2.  Hebrew  Language. — Same  as  Course  No.  1. 

MM.    First  term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

3.  Hebrew  Language. — Same  as  Course  No.  1. 

MM.     Second  term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Crandall. 

4.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Samuel.  Crit- 

ical translation  of  portions,  using  Driver,  Notes 
on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
with  a  study  of  Hebrew  syntax,  the  Hebrew 
accents,  the  principles  of  textual  criticism,  with 
special  reference  to  the  ancient  versions. 

MM.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Crandall. 

6.  The  Books  of  Kings. — Rapid  reading  of  the  text 
and  a  critical  translation  of  the  more  important 
sections,  with  special  reference  to  the  structure 
and  the  historical  material  of  the  books,  and  the 
principles  of  historical  interpretation. 

M.    First  Term,  Sirring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Kent. 

8.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading  in  Deuteronomy,  includ- 
ing a  study  of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  and  the 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  book. 

3^M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Crandall. 


9.  Deuteronomy. — The  text  will  be  read  critically, 
with  special  reference  to  the  accents  and  Hebrew 
syntax  ;  its  character  as  compared  with  Exodus 
and  Leviticus  will  be  examined. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

n.  Isaiah  i-xxxix. — Arrangement  of  the  material 
in  chronological  order,  critical  translation  of  the 
more  important  sections,  and  a  study  of  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  teachings  in  their 
historical  setting. 

M.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Kent. 

14.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading  in  Jeremiah,  including 
a  study  of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  and  the 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  book. 

3^M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

21.  Micah. — Critical  translation,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  comparison  of  the  ancient  versions, 
textual  criticism,  and  lexicography. 

M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

24.  The  Book  of  Job. — Critical  translation,  with  (1) 
the  study  of  the  argument,  (2)  a  consideration  of 
the  disputed  sections,  (3)  the  examination  of  the 
peculiarities  of  language  and  syntax,  (4)  the 
place  of  the  book  in  literature  and  its  influence 
upon  literature  ;  also  (5)  the  Hebrew  poetical 
accents  ;  and  (6)  questions  of  measure,  parallel- 
ism, and  strophic  arrangement  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
DM.  Summer  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

26.  The  Psalter.— The  gradual  formation  of  the 
Psalter;  characteristics    of    the    Psalms    as  to 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


style  and   authorship ;  the  personal,  historical, 
and  national  elements ;  their  religious   charac-; 
teristics  ;  critical  translation  of  selected  Psalms 
their  classification  and  use. 

DM.  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
27.  The  Book  of  Proverbs. — Critical  translation, 
with  examination  of  the  literary  features  of  the 
book ;  comparison  of  the  proverbs  of  other  an- 
cient nations  and  the  logical  classification  of 
the  material. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

28.  Special  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Books. — 
This  will  include  an  examination  of  early  meth- 
ods of  history-building,  of  the  scope  of  time  cov- 
ered by  the  Old  Testament  historical  books,  of 
the  character  of  the  material  out  of  which  they 
were  built,  and  special  analysis  and  treatment 
of  each  book  in  the  light  of  its  day. 

DM.     Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

29.  Outline  of  Hebrew  History. — A  survey  of  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people  from  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  including 
a  critical  investigation  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
the  disruption,  the  great  reform  of  Josiah,  the 
exile,  and  the  restoration. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Kent. 

30.  The    Beginnings    of     Hebrew     History. — This 
\  course  embraces  a  brief  analysis  of  the  early 

traditions  and  an  introduction  to  the  patriarchal 
period,  but  lays  chief  stress  on  the  work  of 
Moses,  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  the  tribal 
struggle  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ben- 
jaminite  monarchy.  DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

32.  The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy. — Includ- 
ing a  study  of  the  undivided  kingdom  under  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon ;  the  disruption,  its  causes 
and  effects,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  to  their  decline  and  fall,  with  considera- 
tion of  the  relations  to  the  nations  outside  ;  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  history  and  its  ultimate 
issues.  DM.     Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

33.  Exilic  and  Post-Exilic  History.— The  scope  of 
this  course  is  limited  to  an  investigation  of  the 


causes  and  consequences  of  the  exile,  and  the 
course,  meaning,  and  issues  of  the  succeeding 
history  down  to  the  Maccabaean  age.  More  par- 
ticular attention  is  naturally  here  given  to  the 
literature  and  religion  of  Judaism  in  their  rela- 
tions to  those  of  preceding  and  succeeding 
periods.  DM.     Summer  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

87.  Biblical  Chronology. — An  examination  of  such 

problems  as  the  genealogical  tables  of  Genesis 
and  Chronicles,  the  duration  of  the  bondage  in 
Egypt,  parallel  records  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel ;  with  a  study  of  the  various  chrono- 
logical systems  that  have  been  proposed. 

M.     First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

3B.  Special  Introduction  to  the  Prophetic  Books.— 
The  first  work  in  this  course  will  be  an  intro- 
ductory outline  study  of  the  times  of  the  proph- 
ets, both  within  and  without  Israel ;  each 
prophet  will  then  be  studied  in  his  own  sur- 
roundings and  in  chronological  order ;  the 
prophecies  also  will  be  arranged  in  their  sup- 
posed order  as  to  time ;  the  principal  theme  of 
each,  together  with  its  relation  to  those  and  to 
later  times  will  be  considered. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

41.  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Poetry  and  the  Poetical 
Books. — The  origin  and  character  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  its  distribution  through  the  historical 
books ;  its  musical  and  liturgical  elements ; 
character  of  the  poetical  books  in  general  and  in 
particular;  critical  translation  and  study  of 
selected  portions. 

M.     First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

46.  History,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Interpretation. — This  will  be  a  study  of 
the  early,  current,  and  most  approved  methods 
of  Old  Testament  exegesis,  with  concrete  appli- 
cation to  selected  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Seminar.    Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

47.  The  Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testa- 
ment Traditions. — (1)  A  comparison  of  the  sev- 
eral documents  of  which  the  Hexateuch  is  com- 
posed, with  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
Hexateuchal  analysis,  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  analysis  rests ;  analogies  in  other  portions 
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of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  phenomena  pre- 
Eented  in  the  Hexateuch ;  and  (2)  a  brief  survey 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  more  im- 
portant Semitic  nations;  Semitic  civilization; 
an  estimate  of  its  characteristics  and  its  rela- 
tion to  other  civilizations ;  the  origin  of  the  He- 
brew nation,  together  with  an  examination  in 
detail  of  the  traditions  found  in  the  earlier 
Hebrew  literature — namely,  the  accounts  of  the 
creation,  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  story  of  the 
fall,  the  beginnings  of  civilization,  the  longevity 
of  the  early  patriarchs,  the  earlier  patriarchal 
stories,  the  residence  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  the 
Egyptian  plagues,  the  exodus,  the  giving  of  the 
law,  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan.  DM.  Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

48.  Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws. — Includ- 
ing (1)  an  examination  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
significance  of  the  more  important  Israelitish 
institutions ;  for  example,  the  sabbath,  marriage, 
sacrifice,  circumcision,  the  clean  and  the  unclean, 
feasts  and  festivals,  and  a  comparison  of  similar 
institutions  among  other  nations ;  (2)  a  study  of 
(a)  the  contents  of  Old  Testament  legal  litera- 
ture as  classified  according  to  the  prevailing  ele- 
ment in  each  case,  whether  the  hygienic,  the 
social,  the  civil,  or  the  religious  ;  (6)  the  relation 
of  this  literature  to  other  divisions  of  Hebrew 
literature  ;  (c)  the  connection  of  this  legislation 
with  the  different  periods  of  Israelitish  history ; 

(d)  the  principles  underlying  this  system  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  ancient  legal  systems; 

(e)  a  study  of  the  various  forms  of  government 
under  which  Israel  lived  ;  (/)  the  relation  of  the 
Israelitish  theocracy  to  the  other  ancient  forms 
of  government ;  (gr)  the  influence  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  Israelitish  theocracy  upon 
the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

50.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion. — A  study  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrew  people  so  far  as  the  facts  furnish  a  basis 
for  the  presentation  of  such  a  development.  A 
careful  examination  and  classification  of  the 
Old  Testament  material  is  regarded  as  all -im- 
portant and  theoretical  reconstruction  as  second- 
ary. The  study  of  these  facts  in  the  light  of 
the  other  Semitic  religious  material  is  insisted 


upon.  Collateral  reading  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject  and  reports  thereon  from  time  to- 
time  are  expected  from  the  student. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

53.  Palestinian  Geography.  —Based  on  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  tha 
latest  results  of  modern  exploration. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

54.  Palestinian  Life. — Based  on  the  Old  Testament 
and  contemporary  history. 

M.     First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

55.  General  Introduction  to  Rabbinical  Literature 
and  Life.- — Lecture  studies  intended  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  methods  of  Rabbinical 
hermeneutics,  the  gradual  rise  of  tradition  in 
Mishna,  Gemara,  and  Midrash,  the  history  of  the 
period  (from  200  B.  C.  to  500  A.  C.)  and  the  theo- 
ological  concepts  of  the  Rabbis. 

M.     First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

57.  Talmud. — Reading  of  easier  (Haggadic)  selec- 
tions from  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  with  a  view 
of  studying  the  dialects  grammatically  and  lexi- 
cographically. 

M.  First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

66.  Biblical  Aramaic— (a)  The  elements  of  th© 
Aramaic ;  (&)  critical  study  of  the  Aramaic  of 
the  Book  of  Ezra ;  (c)  reading  of  similar  ma- 
terial in  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  {d)  translation 
and  interpretation  with  discussion  of  text,  liter-^ 
ary  form,  and  contents  of  the  Books  of  Ezra' 
and  Daniel. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

84.  Mesopotamian  Geography. — Based  on  the  Baby- 
lonio-Assyrian  inscriptions  and  the  latest  results 
of  modern  explorations. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

85.  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Life.  —  A  systematic 
treatment,  with  illustration  from  the  monu- 
ments. M.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
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XXXI.     DEPARTMENT     OF    NEW    TESTAMENT    LITERATURE 
AND    INTERPRETATION 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ERNEST  D.  BURTON,  A.B.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 
W.  MUSS-ARNOLT,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 
CLYDE  W.  VOTA  W,  A.M.,  D.B.,    Tutor  in  Neiv   Testament  Literature  and    University    Extension 

Reader  in  New  Testament  Literature. 
CHARLES  E.  WOODRUFF,  Divinity  Fellow  in  New  Testament  Literature. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Department  known  in  the  Divinity  School  as  The  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Interpretation  is  designated  in  the  Graduate  School  and  Colleges  as  that  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.  The 
two  titles  emphasize  different  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  one  department.  The  aim  of  this  department  is  to 
provide  instruction  in  the  following  lines : — (1)  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  other  Greek 
literature  closely  related  linguistically  to  the  New  Testament,  for  students  who  already  have  a  knowledge  of 
classical  Greek.  (2)  The  history  of  the  New  Testament  period,  especially  in  Palestine,  but  also  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world,  so  far  as  it  came  into  relation  with  the  Christianity  of  the  first  century.  (3)  New  Testament 
history,  proper,  including  the  biography  of  the  leading  New  Testament  characters,  especially  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  apostle  Paul.  (4)  Special  introductions  to  the  several  New  Testament  books.  (5)  The  theory  and  praxis 
of  textual  criticism  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  (6)  Principles  of  interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to 
the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these  principles  is  given  only  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  inter- 
pretation on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  (7)  Interpretation  of  the  various 
New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  the  principles  referred  to  above.  The  object  kept  in  view  is  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  related  department  of  Biblical  Theology.  (8)  The  History  of  the  New 
Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manuscripts  and  versions,  (5)  the  history  of  the  Canon,  (c)  the  history 
of  Interpretation,  {d)  the  history  (>f  Criticism. 

With  a  view  to  securing  for  each  student  the  fundamentally  necessary  preparation  in  history,  language,  and 
principles  of  interpretation,  courses  1  (or  2),  10,  and  25  (or  27)  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School.  The  elective  courses  afford  opportunity  to  individual  students  to  pursue  exegetical 
or  historical  work  in  lines  adapted  to  their  special  needs,  and  especially  provides  for  those  who  desire  to  lay  a 
broad  foundation  for  independent  New^  Testament  scholarship. 

COURSES. 

All  courses  in  this  list  are  open  to  students  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School,  subject  to  the  requirements 
specified  under  any  given  course.  The  courses  marked  with  *  will  be  given  in  1895-6.  Courses  marked 
with  I  will  be  given  in  1896-97  ;  courses  given  during  1893-4  have  the  year  date  added.  All  other  courses  are 
to  be  given  in  1894-95.     The  year  is  in  each  instance  reckoned  from  July  to  July. 

1.  New  Testament  Greek. — Review  of  Greek  Gram- 
mar ;  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Grammar  ; 
the  gospel  of  Mark  studied  grammatically  ;  exer- 
cises in  translation  from  English  into  Greek. 

DM.  Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Note. — This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  linguistic 
preparation  for  the  exegetical  study  of  the  Greek 
Testament ;  it  is  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  a 
degree  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School,  and  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  first  year  of  the  Divinity  Course.  An 
examination  covering  the  ground  of  the  course  will, 
however,  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  course. 


*'|'2.  New  Testament  Greek. — Review  of  Greek  Gram- 
mar, peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Grammar, 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  studied  grammatically ;  exer- 
cises in  translation  from  English  into  Greek. 
Equivalent  of  course  No.  1. 

DM,     Summer  Quarter. 
Mr.  Votaw. 

3.  New  Testament  Syntax.— Inductively  studied, 
with  special  reference  to^the  syntax  of  the  noun, 
pronoun,  and  prepositions. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
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4,  Rapid  Translation  and  Interpretation,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1895,  cer- 
tain epistles  of  Paul  will  be  read ;  in  1896,  the 
General  Epistles  and  Revelation  ;  selections  from 
outside  Hellenistic  Greek  literature  will  also  be 
included.  DM.     Spring  Quarter. 

Mr.  Votaw. 

5.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. — Man- 
uscripts of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  sources 
of  evidence ;  principles  of  criticism  ;  history  of 
criticism.  Instruction  by  text-book  and  lectures 
with  practical  exercises  from  facsimiles  and 
(.igests  of  readings. 

DM.     Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 

10.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine.— 
The  political  history,  the  social  and  theological 
characteristics  of  the  Jewish  people  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles.  DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

Prescribed  in  1894  and  thereafter  for  students  of  the 

first  year  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School ;  open  to 

election  by  students  who  entered  before  1894. 

'^'ll.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Graeco- 

Roman  World,  wath  special  references  to  the 

exposition  of  the  political,  social,  intellectual, 

and  religious  condition  of  those  among  whom 

the  work  of  the  apostles  was  done. 

DM.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
12.  Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.— The  his- 
torial  study  of  the  four  Gospels  with  discussion 
of  questions  of  harmony,  archaeology,  geography, 
and  with  comparison  of  the  gospel  statements 
with  other  historical  records  of  the  period. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
^3.  "History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  on  the  basis 
of  the  New  Testament  Acts  and  Epistles  and  of 
all   available  historical  material  from  outside 
sources.  DM.     Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
"fll.  New  Testament  Archaeology. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
18.  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.— Charac- 
teristic features  and  distinctive  purpose  of  each 
gospel,  and  the  relation  of  the  several  gospels  to 


each  other,  especially  as  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  and  authorship  of  each. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

*19.  History  of  New  Testament  Criticism,  in  respect 

to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and 

the  Acts.  DM.      Spring  Quarter. 

Dr.  Arnolt. 

20.  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Introduction  to  the 
Pauline  Epistles. — The  life  of  the  apostle  will 
be  studied  with  special  reference  to  his  mental 
history,  and  the  circumstances  w^hich  gave  rise 
to  his  letters.  The  letters  will  be  studied  with 
reference  to  their  purpose  and  course  of  thought ; 
reading  of  Greek  text. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite :  Course  1  (or  2).     See  course  .33,  and 
XXXIL,  6. 

21.  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
General  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation. — Author- 
ship, date,  and  genuineness  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern research.  DM.     Spring  Quarter. 

Dr.  Arnolt. 
*25.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew. — Study  of  the  book  with 
references  to  its  authorship,  structure  and  spe- 
cific purpose ;  translation  of  the  Greek  text  ;  in- 
ductive study  of  leading  words  ;  interpretation 
of  chs.  1-7  ;  lectures  on  grammatical  interpreta- 
tion. DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  1  or  2.     All  candidates  for  a 
degree  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  are  re- 
quired to  take  course  25  or  27. 

27.  The  Gospel  of  Luke. — Study  of  the  book  with 
reference  to  its  structure,  specific  purpose,  and 
leading  ideas  ;  translation  and  interpretation  of 
selected  portions  of  the  Greek  text ;  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  historical  interpretation  and 
criticism.  DM.     Winter  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  1  or  2.    See  under  Course  25. 

^  *28.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Introduction  and  analysis 
of  argument  prepared  by  each  student ;  inductive 
study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  gospel,  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  method,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  inductive  study  of  Johannine 
theology  ;  detailed  exegesis  of  selected  passages. 
DM.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
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*29,  The  Book  of  Acts. — Introduction,  including  dis- 
cussion of  the   special   value  of  the  book,  the 
authorship   and  authenticity,  its  purpose   and 
plan ;  translation  of  the  Greek  text  with  rapid 
interpretation.  DM.     Winter  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

30.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. —General 
introduction  to  the  first  group  of  the  Epistles  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  Special  introduction  to  the 
two  Epistles.  x\uthorship  and  authenticity, 
purpose  and  plan.  Philological  and  hortorical 
exegesis  of  the  first,  with  an  excursis  on  the 
second  Epistle.  Lectures  by  the  instructor  and 
papers  by  the  class. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.'  Arnolt. 

31.  The  Second  Group  of  the  Letters  of  the  Apostle 

Paul. — The  period  of  the  apostle's  life  from 
which  these  letters  come  will  be  studied,  por- 
tions of  the  Greek  text  will  be  assigned  for 
reading,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  will  be 
examined  more  fully 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

*32.  Paul's  Corinthian  Epistles. — Consideration  of 
the  historical  situation  of  the  letters ;  analysis 
of  their  contents;  study  of  their  teachings,  of 
the  personality  of  the  apostle,  the  source  of  his 
teaching,  his  methods  of  work,  the  contribution 
of  the  Epistles  to  our  knowledge  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  their  practical  value  for  the 
Christianity  of  to-day. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Votaw. 

33.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — Introduction; 
analysis  of  argument ;  translation  of  Greek  text ; 
inductive  study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the 
Epistle,  intended  to  illustrate  the  method  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  an  inductive  study  of  the 
Pauline  theology ;  exegetical  lectures  by  profes- 
sor and  papers  by  the  class. 

DM.     Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisites  :  Courses  1  (or  2) ;  25  (or  27) ;  and  20. 
See  XXXII.  6. 

*34.  The  Third  Group  of  the  Letters  of  the  Apostle 
Paul. — The    period  of    the  Apostle's  life  from 

I  which  these  letters  come  will  be  studied,  por- 
tions of  the  Greek  text  will  be  assigned  for  read- 
----- 


examined  more  fully  in  the  first  term  ;  and  that 
to  the  Colossians  in  the  second  term. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

*36.  The  Pastoral  Epistles. — Discussion  of  their 
genuineness  and  the  time  of  writing  ;  translation 
and  rapid  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

*37.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — Discussion  of  the 

authorship,  date,  purpose,  plan,  and  relation   to 

the  Old  Testament;   translation  of   the   Greek 

text ;  exegesis  of  selected  passages. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

*40.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— Part  I.  Quotations  in  the  Gospels. 
Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  passages 
in  their  original  connection,  employing  the 
Hebrew  text  and  the  ancient  versions,  and  of 
the  quotations  in  their  New  Testament  connec- 
tion, with  a  view  to  determining  the  method  of 
quotation  and  the  principles  of  interpretation 
involved. 

DM.     Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisites  :   Courses  1  (or  2) ;   25  (or  27),  and  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

41.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— Part  II.  Quotations  in  the  Epistles. 
Critical  study  of  the  quotations,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Latin  version 
of  the  New  Testament. 

M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
Prerequisites :   Courses  1  (or  2) ;   25  (or  27),  and  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

*43.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  so-called  Septu- 
agint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Read- 
ing of  the  most  instructive  portions  of  the 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  with  constant 
reference  to  the  original  Hebrew  text  and  con- 
sultation of  Field's  edition  of  Origen's  Hexapla. 
The  Hebrew  and  the  Alexandrian  Canon.  The 
work  of  Origen. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
Prerequisite  :  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
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44.  Rapid  Reading  of  Portions  of  the  Septuagint, 

with  special  reference  to  the  Apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  and  the  additions 
to  the  Canonical  books.  The  importance  of  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Esdras. 

DM.  Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
*4:5.  The  Psalms  and  Ecclesiastes  in  Greek. — Special 
introduction  to  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Psalms  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  Psalms  and  the 
Psalter  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Translation  of 
the  Greek  text  with  constant  reference  to  the 
original  Hebrew.  Peculiarities  in  language, 
syntax,  and  style.  Ecclesiastes  in  the  Graecus 
Venetus. 

M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
Prerequisite  :  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
*48.  The  Writings  of  Philo. — Biographical  introduc 
tion ;  the  writings  of  Philo.    Reading  of  Philonis 
de  aeternitate  (edidit  F.  Cumont),  and  P.  Wend- 
land  Fragmente  Philo's 

M.     First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
49.  The  Writings  of  Josephus. — Biographical  intro- 
duction.    Reading  and  translation  of  Josephus 
against  Apion,  and  selected  jjortions  of  War  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Antiquities. 

M.  First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
-\o2.  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  not  recorded  in  the  Canon- 
ical Gospels,  called  Agrapha. — Text-book,  A. 
Resch,  Agrapha :  AusserkarwnischeEvangeUen- 
fragmente  gesammelt  und  untersiicJit.  (Leipzig, 
1889). 

M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 

*53.  The  Sub-Apostolic  Greek  Literature. — Reading 
and  critical  interpretation  of  the  Apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Peter  and  Revelation  of  Peter ;  the 
teaching  of  the  twelve  apostles;  the  Ajjology 
of  Aristides,  and  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr. 


Reading  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Gospel  and 
Revelation,  (O.  V.  Gebhardt's  edition),  and  the 
At8a;(>7  (edited  by  J.  R.  Harris).  Comparison  of 
the  ^iSa)(rj  and  the  Constitutiones  Apostolicae. 
DM.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 

*54.  Apocrypha   of    the   New  Testament.— Lectures 
and   recitations.     Reading  of   selected  portions 
of  Apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts  of  Apostles,  Epistles 
and  Apocalypse ;  cursory  reading  of  portions  of 
the  Sybilline  oracles  and  of  Pseudo-Phocylides. 
M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
55.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius.— Lectures  and 
recitations  with  constant  reference  to  A.  Har- 
nack's  Geschichte  der  Altchristliehen  Literatur 
his  Eusebius.     I.  Theil.    Reading  and  transla- 
tion of  selected  portions  of  the  writings  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  and  other  early  Greek  and 
Latin  Christian  writers.     Biographical  sketches 
by  the  class. 

DM.  Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
*58.  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.— 
1.  The  Canon  of  the  ancient  Church,  or  the 
Formatio-period  (Saecl.  2-5);  2.  The  Canon  in 
the  Mediaeval  Church,  or  the  final  settlement 
(Saecl.  6-15) ;  3.  The  Canon  and  Protestantism 
(1500—). 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
160.  The  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament. 

DM.     Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CLUB. 
The  New  Testament  Club,  composed  cf  the  in- 
structors in  the  department  and  students  pursuing 
advanced  work,  holds  two  meetings  a  month  for  the 
presentation  of  papers,  by  members  of  the  Club,  and 
the  review  of  current  literature. 
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XXXII.     DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Officers  of  Instruction  in  this  Department  are  the  Instructors  in  the  Departments  of  Old  Testament 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  and  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Biblical  Theology,  in  that  sense  of  the  term  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  title  of  this  department,  is  an 
historical  science.  Its  object  is  to  determine  from  the  interpretation  of  the  existing  books  of  the  Bible  what 
were  the  ethical  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  several  prophets,  teachers,  and  writers,  or  of  the  several  groups  of 
related  writers  who  represent  distinct  types  of  teaching,  to  state  the  beliefs  of  each  such  person  or  group  in 
the  relation  to  one  another  which  they  sustained  in  the  mind  of  those  who  held  them,  and  to  trace  the  history 
of  these  ideas.  It  presupposes  interpretation  and  accepts  its  results  so  far  as  they  are  well  attested.  Recog- 
nizing the  possibility  of  difference  of  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  different  biblical  writers,  and  of  progress  in 
the  process  of  divine  revelation,  it  has  for  its  whole  task  the  discovery  and  construction  of  the  history  of 
revelation  as  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

COURSES. 


A.  Old  Testament. 

A.  38.  Special  Introduction  to  the  Prophetic  Books. — 

The  first  work  in  this  course  will  be  an  intro- 
ductory outline  study  of  the  times  of  the  pro- 
phets, both  within  and  without  Israel;  each  A.  47. 
prophet  will  then  be  studied  in  his  own  sur- 
roundings and  in  chronological  order ;  the  proph- 
ecies also  will  be  arranged  in  their  supposed 
order  as  to  time ;  the  principal  theme  of  each, 
together  with  its  relation  to  those  and  to  later 
times,  will  be  considered. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

A.  40.  Messianic  Prophecy. — A  study  in  chronological 
order  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  together  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  principal  topics  connected  with  the  subject 
of  prophecy  ;  the  relation  of  each  particular  pro- 
phecy to  all  others  in  the  series,  and  to  its  New 
Testament  fulfilment.  DM.  Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

A.  42.  Old  Testament  Wisdom  Literature. — Including 

(1)  a  study,  one  by  one,  of  the  wisdom  books, 

viz..    Job,    Proverbs,     Ecclesiastes,     the     later 

Psalms,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  origin,   con- 

.    tents,  and  characteristics  of  each  ;  (2)  a  study  of 

Hebrew  philosophy  in  general,  taking  up  (a)  its      A.  48. 
history   (canonical,   post-canonical),   forms,  and 
contents ;  (h)  its  relation   to   the  philosophy  of 
other  nations ;    (c)  its  relation  to  the    Hebrew 
law ;   (d)  its  relation    to  Hebrew  prophecy ;  (e) 


its  teachers  compared  with  the  prophets;  (/)  its 
general  scope  and  importance. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

The  Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testa- 
ment Traditions. — (1)  A  comparison  of  the  sev- 
eral documents  of  which  the  Hexateuch  is  com- 
posed, with  an  examination  of  the  history  of 
the  Hexateuchal  analysis,  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  analysis  rests;  analogies  in  other 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  phenom- 
ena presented  in  the  Hexateuch ;  and  (2)  a  brief 
survey  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  more 
important  Semitic  nations;  Semitic  civilization  ; 
an  estimate  of  its  characteristics  and  its  relation 
to  other  civilizations ;  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  together  with  an  examination  in  detail 
of  the  traditions  found  in  the  earlier  Hebrew 
literature — namely,  the  accounts  of  the  creation, 
the  garden  of  Eden,  the  story  of  the  fall,  the 
beginnings  of  civilization,  the  longevity  of  the 
early  patriarchs,  the  earlier  patriarchal  stories, 
the  residence  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptian 
plagues,  the  exodus,  the  giving  of  the  law,  the 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  DM.     Winter  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 
Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws. — Includ- 
ing (1)  an  examination  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
significance  of  the  more  important  Israelitish 
institutions ;  for  example,  the  sabbath,  marriage, 
sacrifice,  circumcision,  the  clean  and  the  unclean, 
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feasts  and  festivals,  and  a  comparison  of  similar 
institutions  among  other  nations;  (2)  a  study  of 
(a)  the  contents  of  Old  Testament  legal  litera- 
ture as  classified  according  to  the  prevailing 
element  in  each  case,  whether  the  hygienic,  the 
social,  the  civil,  or  the  religious ;  (5)  the  relation 
of  this  literature  to  other  divisions  of  Hebrew 
literature  ;  (c)  the  connection  of  this  legislation 
with  the  different  periods  of  Israelitish  history; 

(d)  the  principles  underlying  this  system  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  ancient  legal  systems  ; 

(e)  a  study  of  the  various  forms  of  government 
under  which  Israel  lived  ;  (/)  the  relation  of  the 
Israelitish  theocracy  to  the  other  ancient  forms 
of  government ;  (gr)  the  influence  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  Israelitish  theocracy  upon 
the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  DM.     Spring  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

A.  50.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion. — A  study  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrew  people  so  far  as  the  facts  furnish  a  basis 
for  the  presentation  of  such  a  development.  A 
careful  examination  and  classification  of  the 
Old  Testament  material  is  regarded  as  all-im- 
portant and  theoretical  reconstruction  as  sec- 
ondary. The  study  of  these  facts  in  the  light  of 
the  other  Semitic  religious  materip,l  is  insisted 
upon.  Collateral  reading  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject  and  reports  thereon  from  time  to 
time  are  expected  from  the  student. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 


B.  New  Testament. 
B.  1.  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospel. — A  Seminar. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisites:  XXXI.,  1  (or  2);  and  25  (or  27). 

B.  2.  Theology  of  the  Gospel  of  John. — A  Seminar. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisites:   XXXL,  28. 
B.3.  Sociological  Ideas   of  the  Gospels  Exegetically 
Investigated. — A  Seminar. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Prerequisites  :  XXXL,  1  (or  2);  and  25  (or  27). 

*B.4.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  in  Relation  to  the 
Thought  of  His  Day. — After  a  brief  survey  of 
the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  Palestine  in 
New  Testament  times,  the  leading  teachings  of 
Jesus  will  be  studied  in  their  relation  to  the 
views  current  on  religious  questions. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
*B.  5.  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Relation  to 
the   Life    and   Thought  of   the    Graeco-Roman 
World  of  the  First  Century. — A  Seminar. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Prerequisite :  XXXL,  20. 
B.  6.  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.— A  Sem- 
inar. MM.     First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite :  XXXL,  33. 
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XXXIII.      THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  NORTHRUP,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
BENJAMIN  F.  SIMPSON,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
E.  A.  READ,  A.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  Systematic  Theology. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  aim  of  this  department  will  be  to  set  before  the  student  the  essential  truths  of  Christian  Theology  in 
their  unity  and  logical  continuity.  It  will  be  to  reduce  to  a  scientific  system,  and  maintain  on  scientific  princi- 
ples the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  the  light  of  such  other  sources  of  theological  knowledge  as  enter  into  the 
progressive  self-revelation  of  God  to  mankind.  Theology,  in  this  form,  will  be  taught  as  being  the  science  of 
sciences,  the  philosophy  of  philosophies,  and  the  ultimate  solvent  of  all  the  great  questions,  political,  social, 
religious,  which  have  agitated  the  minds  of  men. 

It  will  also  devolve  upon  the  instruction  given  in  this  department  to  refute  errors  which  have  arisen  through 
false  interpretations  of  Scripture,  through  undue  emphasis  being  laid  on  individual  doctrines  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  other  doctrines,  or  the  discredit  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  or  through  more  direct  opposition  of  sceptical 
and  anti-theistic  thinkers. 

Courses  marked  with  *  will  not  be  given  in  1894-95 ;  the  year  in  each  instance  is  reckoned  from  July  to  July. 


COURSES. 


1.  Introduction  and  Theology  Proper. — Including 
topics  preliminary  to  the  study  of  theology. 
The  doctrine  of  the  being  of  God.  Proofs  of 
his  existence.  The  validity  of  our  necessary 
conceptions  of  his  being  and  character.  The 
essence  and  attributes  of  God.  The  Trinity. 
The  purposes  of  God,  also  the  execution  of  his 
purposes  in  creation.  Preservation  and  provi- 
dence. DM.     Winter  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 
Required  of  first-year  students. 

2.  Apologetics. — This  will  be  made  to  include  a 
general  discussion  of  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God.  An  examination  of  the  evidence  for  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Scripture 
records,  with  such  other  facts  as  go  to  estab- 
lish the  validity  and  altogether  exceptional 
character  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 
4.  Soteriology. — Including  the  Person  and  work  of 
Christ,     the    Trinity,     election,     regeneration, 
justification,    sanctification,    the    perseverance 
of  the  saints.  DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 
Prerequisites:  Theology  Proper  and  Anthropology. 
Required  of  students  who  have  been  two  years 
in  the  School. 
This  course  will  be  repeated  as  DM.,  Spring  Quar- 
ter :  for  second-year  students. 


5.  Eschatology.  —  Including  the  examination  of 
recent  and  current  discussion  of  eschatological 
questions,  and  a  comparison  of  these  with  Script- 
ural teachings  on  the  subject.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  doctrines  of  the  inter- 
mediate state,  and  the  future,  of  the  finally 
impenitent.  The  aim  will  be  to  reach  a  position 
at  once  Scriptural  and  rational. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 
For  third-year  students. 

Repeated  as  M.      Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter  : 
for  second-year  students. 

*6.  Christian  Ethics.— Considering  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  human  life. 

DM. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

*7.  The  Relation  of  Philosophy  to  the  Christian 
Religion. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  compare 
the  Christian  theory  of  the  universe  with  anti- 
Christian  theories,  particularly  pantheism, 
materialism,  atheism,  deism,  modern  specu- 
lative theism,  and  agnosticism. 

DM. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

8a.  Seminar  on  Christology.  The  doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  Including  among  others  the 
following  topics  :  1.  The  narratives  of  Christ's 
virgin  birth.    2.  His  historical  development  in- 
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volving  subjection  to  temptation  and  the  law  of 
moral  growth.  3.  Signilicance  of  the  titles, 
"Son  of  Man,"  and  "Son  of  God."  4.  The 
miracles  of  Christ.  5.  Method  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. 6.  Christ  the  true  and  full  manifestation 
of  God.  7.  His  consciousness  the  ultimate 
source  of  authority  in  ethics  and  religion.  8. 
His  original  relation  to  the  human  race.  9.  His 
relation  to  creation.  10.  History  of  the  Christ- 
ology  of  the  ancient  Church  and  of  ante- 
Nicene  and  Nicene  Trinitarianism. 

The  members  of  the  class  will  be  required, 
during  the  year,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
Bruce's  Humiliation  of  Christ,  Fairbairn's 
Place  of  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  Simon's 
Redemption  of  Man,  and  of  other  works  of  like 
type  of  thought. 

DMM.     Autumn  Quarter.     Tuesdays   and 
Thursdays  from  3-5. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 
'8b.  Seminar  on  Christology.  (continued.)  The  work 
of  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 
1.  Definition  of  the  terms  :  atonement,  penalty, 
satisfaction,  propitiation,  expiation,  vicarious, 
Guilt.  2.  Analogies,  commercial,  legal,  and  sac- 
rificial, by  which  the  Atonement  is  described  in 
Scripture.  3.  The  Atonement,  a  manifestation 
of  the  love  and  righteousness  of  God.  4.  The 
saving  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
5.  Were  Christ's  sufferings  penal  ?  6.  Extent 
of  the  Atonement.  7.  Relation  of  the  Atone- 
ment to  the  universe.  8.  History  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  in  the  ancient  Church. 
9.  Examination  of  the  Anselmic  theory  of  the 
Atonement. 

DMM.    Winter  Quarter.    Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, from  3-5. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 
8c.  Seminar  on  Christology  (continued).  1.  The  Luth- 
eran and  Reformed  Christologies.  2.  The  mod- 
ern kenotic  theories  of  the  person  of  Christ.  3. 
Examination  of  the  chief  current  theories  of  the 
Atonement:    (a)  The   "prophetic"  theory.    (£>) 


The  "sympathetic"  theory,     (c)  The  theory  of 

"redemption    by    sample."     {d)  The    theory   of 

Christ's  "self -imputation  of  sin."    (e)  The  theory 

of  "substitution." 

In   the  historical   treatment  of    Christology, 

special  use  will  be  made  of  the  works  of  Dorner, 

Shedd  and  Harnack. 
The  members  of  the  class  will  be  required  to 

prepare  papers  on  subjects  assigned  or  chosen 

from  the  course, 

DMM.     Spring  Quarter.     Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, from  3-5. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

*9.  The  Doctrine  of  Inspiration.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

*10.  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

*11.  Movements  of  Religious  Thought  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  DM. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

*12,  Symbolism,  giving  chief  attention  to  the  com- 
parison of  the  Calvinistic,  Lutheran  and  Armin- 
ian  Confessions  of  Faith.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

*13.  The  Relation  of  Theology  to  Science.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

*14.  The  Progress  of  Revelation  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

*15.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

*16.  The  Influence  of  Greek  Philosophy  and  Roman 
Law  upon  Christian  Theology.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

*17.  The  New  England  Theology.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

*18.  Theology  and  the  Theory  of  Monism.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 
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XXXiy.      THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ERI  B.  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Church  History. 
FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Church  History. 
JOHN  W.  MONCRIEF,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History. 
ALFRED  W.  WISHART,  A.B.,  Divinity  Felloiv  in  Church  History. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  master  the  minor  details  of  so  vast  a  subject  as  the  History  of  the 
Church.  A  treatment  which  studiously  refrains  from  burdening  the  mind  with  unnecessary  matters,  leaves 
time  to  inform  the  student  on  those  salient  features  of  the  history  which  are  of  living  and  permanent  interest 
and  value.  Dead  issues  and  exploded  theories  are  passed  over  lightly.  Each  event  is  studied  in  both  its 
chronological  and  its  causal  connections.  Lectures,  recitations,  discussions,  special  investigations,  essays,  daily 
reviews,  and  written  and  oral  examinations,  are  the  modes  of  imparting  instruction. 


COURSES. 

Remarks  :  1.  Six  Minors  are  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Courses  1 
and  2  are  prescribed. 

2.  Six  Minors  in  addition  to  the  six  Minors  required  of  candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
are  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  present  Church  History  as  their 
secondary  subject.     The  Minors  selected  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  Professor  of  the  Department. 

3.  Courses  marked  with  *  will  not  be  given  in  1894-95 ;  the  year  in  each  instance  is  reckoned  from  July  to 
July. 


THE  EARLY  CHURCH.     (A.  D.  30-814.) 

1.  Prior  to  Constantine  (A.  D.  30-311.)  Religious, 
intellectual,  and  political  preparation  for 
Christ's  advent ;  Judaism  and  paganism  ;  cul- 
ture and  corruption  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  persecution  and  martyrdom  ;  written 
attacks ;  apologies ;  the  New  Testament  idea 
of  the  Church ;  constitution  and  discipline ; 
life  and  worship  ;  heresies  and  sects ;  develop- 
ment of  doctrines.  DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
Required  of  first-year  men. 

2.  From  Constantine  to  Theodosius.  (A.D. 311-395.) 
The  Christian  emperor ;  Council  of  Nice  ;  union 
of  church  and  state ;  downfall  of  heathenism  ; 
monasticism  in  the  East ;  development  of  the 
hierarchy ;  schism  of  the  Donatists ;  degene- 
racy in  life  and  worship  ;  doctrinal  controvers- 
ies. DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

*3.  From  Theodosius  to  Charles  the  Great.  (A.D. 
395-814.)  The  Barbarian  migrations  and  inva- 
sions ;    fall   of    the    Western  Roman  Empire ; 


Roman,  Christian,  and  Germanic  elements  in 
mediaeval  civilization  ;  conversion  of  the  north- 
ern and  western  races ;  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths ; 
Clovis  and  the  Franks ;  Patrick  and  the  Irish  ; 
Columba  and  the  Picts ;  Augustine  and  the 
Saxons ;  Boniface  and  the  Germans ;  Ansgar 
and  the  Scandinavians ;  Mohammedanism  and 
the  Saracenic  conquests ;  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH.     (A.D.  814-1517.) 

*4.  From   Charles    the   Great    to    Boniface     VIII. 

(A.D.   8141-294.)      The     War    of    Investitures; 

causes  and  results  of   the  Crusades ;  decline  of 

the  Papacy.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

*5.  From   Boniface  VIII.  to  Luther.      (A.D.  1294- 
1517.)  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

6.  Scholasticism  and  Mysticism. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
See  Course  9. 
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7.  The  Religious  Orders. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
See  Course  9. 

8.  The  Mediaeval  Sects. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
See  Course  9. 

9.  Preparation  in  England  and  Bohemia  for  the 
Reformation. — General  view  of  mediaeval  insti- 
tutions and  ideas  in  the  fourteenth  century; 
Feudalism,  the  papacy,  monasticism,  schol- 
asticism, mysticism,  religious  orders,  sects,  com- 
merce, universities. 

England.  —  State  of  society  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  Wiclif ;  his  character,  his  career  at 
Oxford,  his  methods,  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  his  relations  to  his  times. 
Bohemia. — Spread  of  Wiclif's  doctrines ;  Huss  : 
the  man,  his  doctrines,  his  martyrdom,  crusade 
against  his  followers. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
A  general  view  of  Courses  6,  7,  and  8  is  given  in  the 
introduction  to  Course  9. 

10.  Forerunners  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy. — Gen- 
eral view  of  Italian  history  to  Dante.  Moral  and 
spiritual  condition  of  Italy  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Dante ;  the  man,  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Com- 
media. 

Petrarca. — The  man,  his  place  in  the  growth  of 
humanism,  the  relations  of  humanism  to  the 
Reformation. 
Savonarola. — Considered  psychologically  and  his- 
torically, the  monk,  the  preacher,  the  states- 
man, the  reformer,  the  prophet,  the  martyr, 
general  estimate. 

DM.     Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

11.  The  German  Reformation. — Luther  before  the 
Reformation ;  his  childhood ;  his  university 
life ;  his  religious  experience ;  his  career  as  a 
monk  and  as  a  priest ;  his  work  as  a  teacher. 
Eve  of  the  Reformation.  The  conditions, 
political,  scholastic,  and  religious,  which 
favored  a  Reformation  in  Germany.  Tetzel. 
The  theses.  The  Leipzig  disputation.  The 
helpers  of  Luther.    The  papal  bull.    The  Diet 


of  Worms.  Luther's  Bible ;  his  hymns ;  his 
table-talk.  The  Peasant's  War.  The  propaga- 
tion of  Protestantism.  The  growth  of  Lutheran 
theology.  The  controversies  of  Luther  with 
other  Protestant  leaders.  The  later  phases, 
the  limitations,  and  the  effects  of  the  German 
Reformation.  DM.     Winter  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
*12.  The  English  Reformation  and  Puritanism. — 
Preparations  for  the  English  Reformation 
through  surviving  Lollardism,  the  Renaissance, 
Erasmus'  Greek  Testament,  Tyndale's  English 
Bible,  Luther's  writings,  and  the  English  jeal- 
ousy of  Papal  interference  and  priestly  abuses. 
The  beginnings  (chiefly  destructive  and  politi- 
cal) of  the  "Church  of  England"  under  Henry 
VIII.  The  "Church  of  England"  established 
in  worship,  polity,  and  doctrine  under  Edward 
VI.  The  Catholic  reaction  under  Mary.  The 
attempt  to  force  a  reform  midway  between  Puri- 
tanism and  Romanism  under  Elizabeth.  The 
"  wise  fool,"  "  no  bishop,  no  king  "  regime  under 
James  I.  Supremacy  of  "independent"  Puri- 
tanism under  Cromwell.  Restoration  of  mon- 
archy, episcopacy,  persecution,  and  debauchery 
under  Charles  II.  Attempt  to  reinstate  popery 
in  England  under  James  II.  The  Glorious  Rev- 
olution, and  end  of  the  Puritan  struggle  under 
William  and  Mary. 

2  DM. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

13.  The  Swiss  Reformation. — Switzerland  before  the 
Reformation.  The  life  of  Zwingli.  Zwingli  and 
Rome.  Zwingli  and  the  Anabaptists.  Zwingli 
and  Luther.  Progj-ess  of  the  movement,  and 
formation  of  the  national  Swiss  church.  The 
civil  war.  The  death  of  Zwingli.  The  early  life 
of  Calvin.  His  "Institutes."  His  first  labors 
at  Geneva.  His  sojourn  in  Germany.  His  recall 
to  Geneva.  His  theology.  His  doctrinal  con- 
troversies. The  burning  of  Servetus.  The 
influence  of  Calvin  in  the  world.  Closing 
scenes. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

n4.  The  Scotch  Reformation.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

15.  The  French  Reformation. — The  new  culture  in 
France  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Influx  of  Italian  scholars  and  influences.  Rise 
of  a  party  unfriendly  to  the  old  opinions.     In- 
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fluence  of  Luther's  doctrines.  Prevailing  in- 
fluence of  Calvinism.  The  opposing  parties 
become  sharply  defined.  Conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise.  Edict  of  St.  Germain.  Civil  war.  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.  Henry  of  Navarre. 
The  Edict  of  Nantes.     Cardinal  Richelieu. 

DM.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
16.  The  Dutch  Reformation. — The  land.  The  people* 
The  relations  to  the  German  Empire.  Influences 
favorable  to  Protestantism.  Prevalence  of 
Calvinism.  The  spirit  of  resistance  to  Philip 
II.  William  of  Orange.  Persecution.  The 
Anabaptists,  "The  Beggars.*'  The  "Council  of 
Blood."  The  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  The 
relations  of  Church  and  State. 

DM.     Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
*17.  The  Counter  Reformation.  DM. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

THE  MODERN  CHURCH  IN  EUROPE.    (Since 
the  Reformation). 

18.  The  Lutheran  Church.       DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
See  Course  11. 

*19.  The  Reformed  Churches.  DM. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
*20.  The  Anglican  Church.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
21.  The  Galilean  Church.      DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
See  Course  15. 

*22.  The  Roman  Church.  DM. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
*23.  The  Eastern  Church.  DM. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY.     (A.D.  100-1893.) 

*24.  In  Celtic,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  (A.D.  30- 

1066.)  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

*25.  From    the  Norman    Conquest    to    the    age    of 

Wiclif.  (A.D.  1066-1366.)  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

*26.  From   the   age  of    Wiclif  to   the   Reformation. 

(A.D.  1.366-1509.)  DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
See  Course  9. 


*27.  Under  the  Tudors.     (A.D.  1509-1603.)  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

*28.  Under  the  Stuarts.     (A.D.  1603-1688.)  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

*29.  Since  the  Revolution.     (A.D.  1688-1893.)        DM. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

AMERICAN  CHURCH  HISTORY.  (A.D.  1492-1893.) 

the  colonial  era. 

*30.  The  Columbian  Period.  DM. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

*31.  Catholic  and  Protestant  Beginnings  in  North 
America.  DM. 

iVssociATE  Professor  Johnson. 

32.  The    Pilgrim    Fathers   and     Plymouth   Colony. 

I.  Separatism  in  the  north  of  England.  Robert 
Browne  and  the  birth  of  English  independency. 
Brownists  and  Barrowists  in  English  jails  and 
on  English  gibbets.  The  Separatist  churches  at 
Gainsborough  and  Scrooby.  The  merciless  pro- 
ceedings of  apparitors  and  pursuivants.  Difii- 
culties  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  escape  out 
of  England.^II.  The  Pilgrims  in  Holland.  Their 
brief  stay  in  Amsterdam.  Their  secular,  relig- 
ious, and  church  life  in  Leyden.  Their  struggles 
and  sacrifices  in  a  great  attempt.  "Sundry 
weighty  and  solid  reasons  "  for  migration  to  the 
New  World. — III.  The  Pilgrims  in  America. 
Emigration  of  the  Leyden  congregation.  The 
compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  The 
founding  of  New  Plymouth.  Adversity  and  pro- 
gress during  the  first  decade.  Attempt  of 
nationalism  against  the  Pilgrim  Church.  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  neither  Puritans  nor  perse- 
cutors. The  great  principles  for  which  they 
stood  in  church  and  state. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

33.  The   Puritan   Fathers  and    the   New  England 

Theocracy. — English  Puritanism  under  Eliza- 
beth and  James.  The  Puritan  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  formation  of  the 
theocratic  state.  Treatment  by  the  theocracy 
of  Roger  Williams,  the  Antiuomians,  and  the 
Quakers.  Religious  life,  customs,  and  morals  in 
New  England  during  the  Colonial  Period.  The 
Puritan  theocracy  in  its  relations  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  DM.    Winter  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
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34.  The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  in  Virginia. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
See  Course  56. 

THE    NATIONAL    ERA. 

*35.  Protestant    Christianity    in  the   Revolutionary 
Period.  DM. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
*36.  The  New  Life  in    Protestantism   in    the  First 
Half  of  the  XIX  Century.  DM. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
*37.  The  Progress  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in 
the  Last  Half  of  the  XIX  Century.  DM. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
*38.  The  Principal  Orthodox  Denominations  in  the 
United  States.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
*39.  The  New  England  Theology.  DM. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
*4:0.  City  Missions,  including  the  growth,  perils  and 
need  of  Modern  Cities.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
V.  31.  Social  Conditions  in  American  Rural  Life. 

M.    First  Term.    Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

V.  33.  Modern  Cities  and  Cooperation  of  their  Benev- 
olent Forces. 

M.     Second  Term.     Winter  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

*4:1.  American  Missions,  including  the  History  and 

Progress    of    Evangelizing     Agencies    in    the 

United  States.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  AND  ACTIVITY. 
*42.  The  Influence  of  Philosophy  on  Theology. 


DM. 


Professor  — 


*43.  Defences    of  Christianity   in   the    Ancient   and 
Mediaeval  Church.                                              DM. 
Professor  . 

*44.  Modern    Defences  of   Christianity  against  En- 
glish, French  and  German  Unbelief.  DM. 

Professor . 

*4:5.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  DM. 

Professor  . 

*46.  History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions.  DM. 

Professor  . 


*47.  Philanthropy  and    Charity,  Moral    and  Social 
Reforms.  DM. 

Professor . 

V.  35.  Historical  Development  of  the  Great  Philan- 
thropies and  Reforms. 

M.     First  Term.    Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
*48.  Christian  Education  and  Schools.  DM. 

Professor . 

*49.  Christian  Art :    Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paint- 
ing. DM. 

Professor  ■ . 

*50.  Christian    Missions  in  the  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII 
Centuries.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

*51.  Christian  Missions  in  the  XIX  Century. 

DM. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BAPTISTS. 

*52.  Baptism  and   the    Lord's   Supper   Historically 
Considered.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

*53.  History  of  Baptist  Principles  Prior  to  the  Re- 
formation. DM. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
*54.  The  Swiss,  German  and  Dutch  Anabaptists. 

DM. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

55.  Seminar  :  The  English  Baptists.  The  Seminar 
will  be  engaged  chiefly  in  a  critical  study  of 
original  sources.  To  each  member  will  be 
assigned  one  or  more  topics  for  special  research 
and  report.  Open  to  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  present  Church 
History  as  primary  or  secondary  subject,  and  to 
other  advanced  students  capable  of  independent 
investigations.  DM.    Winter  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
56.  Seminar :  The  American  Baptists.  Research 
will  be  confined  to  New  England  and  Virginia 
in  the  Colonial  Period.  Information  will  be 
sought  from  original  sources.  Critical  discus- 
sion of  papers  prepared  by  members  of  the 
Seminar.  DM.     Spring  Quarter 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
*57.  The  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  in  the  XIX^ 
Century.  DM 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
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THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 

The  Church  History  Club  meets  fortnightly  through  instructors,  fellows,  and  candidates  for  the  degree  of 

the  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.     Papers  Doctor  of  Philosophy  connected  with  the  Department 

pertaining  to  Church  History  are  read  and  discussed  are  members.     Other  students  are  admitted  to  mem- 

by  professors,  students  and  invited  specialists.     The  bership  up  to  the  limit  of  fifteen. 


XXXV.    DEPARTMENT  OF  H03IILETICS,  CHUBCH POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL 

DUTIES. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GALUSHA   ANDERSON,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Homiletics,  Church  Polity  and  Pastoral 
Duties. 

FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Homiletics,  and  Church  Polity.  ■■ \ 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  preaching,  as  in  every  art,  much  waste  of  time  and  energy  may  be  avoided  by  observing  the  teachings  of 
experience.  Modern  methods  of  preaching  are  a  growth  of  ages.  They  have  been  developed  according  to 
principles  which  are  clearly  ascertained,  and  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention.  Scriptural  precept  and  example 
should  be  studied,  and  the  sermons  of  the  ablest  preachers  should  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of  accepted  principles 
of  discourse.  Exercises  in  the  choice  of  texts,  the  deduction  and  statement  of  themes,  the  framing  and  develop- 
ment of  plans,  and  the  preaching  of  sermons  should  anticipate  the  demands  of  the  pulpit.  The  most  practical 
method  of  explaining  the  Scripture  should  be  investigated  and  applied.  Helpful  criticism  by  instructors  and 
classmates  should  correct  errors,  recognize  and  encourage  aptitudes,  and  prepare  the  student  for  the  unsparing 
criticisms  of  public  life. 

The  scriptural  order  of  the  church,  the  relations  of  pastor  and  people,  and  the  best  methods  of  pastoral 
work  may  be  so  studied  that  the  young  minister  shall  know  how  to  act  efficiently  at  the  outeet. 

COURSES. 

In  the  Graduate  Divinity  School.  jects   of    sermons.     Species   of    sermons.     The 

1.  Plans  and  Sermons.— Two  plans  and  two  sermons  material  for  sermons  and  its  disposition.    The 

are  required  of  each  student  in  the  Graduate  parts  of  the  sermon.     The  style  of  the  sermon. 

Divinity    School    during    the    school    year,    of  Exercises  in  sermon  making, 

the  second  and  third  year  students  during  the  DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  and  of  the  first-  Head  Professor  Anderson. 

I       year  students  during  the  two  quarters  of  the        3^  ^.  ^^    Preaching.- The    preaching    of    the 
year  when  they  are  not  engaged  m  studying  the  Prophets,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles.     The 
theory  of  preaching.     These  plans  and  sermons  ,  •         »  -1       0     ,   i.               ■      •         ^  n\..-c. 
/^       ^       „„           .,,             -,,        -,-,.      „  preaching  of  the  first  four  centuries  of  Chris- 
must   be   carefully  written  and  handed  m  for  +•      •+       iv^-    t        i            \.-          n               tti  ^,.«i, 
.^.  .           -r^      n,           ...           ,  tianity.    Mediaeval  preaching.    German,  !<  rench, 
private   criticism.     If,  after   criticism,  the   pro-  Tn      i— u         i  a         •                   -u- 
r            ^            ,^                         ,                   ,              .  English,  and  American  preaching, 
fessor  deems  it  necessary,  they  must  be  rewrit-  jy^     Winter  Quarter, 
ten.     The  students  of  each  year  must  meet  one  tt         -o         '           a         ^^^,. 
-               ,          1   ^       T          ,,:...         „     ,  Head  Professor  Anderson. 
hour  each  week  tor  the  public  criticism  of  plans 
and  sermons.     For  this  work  one  Minor  is  al-         4.  Church  Polity.— The    scriptural    form   of  church 
lowed.  organization  ;      the    New    Testament    law     of 
Head  Professor  Anderson.  church  membership;  the  officers  of  the  church; 
Associate  Professor  Johnson.  the  reception  of  members ;  formative  and  cor- 
Homiletics. — The  composition  and  delivery  of  the  rective  discipline  ;    the  relation  of   the  church 
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benevolent  societies,  and  the  State ;  the  ordi- 
nances ;  lectures  on  Comparative  Church  Polity; 
Methodism,  Presbyterianism,  Episcopalianism ; 
comparative  value  and  obligation  of  the  Bap- 
tist (Congregational)  church  polity. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

Required  of  second-year  men. 


5.  Pastoral  Duties. — Call  to  the  ministry,  settlement, 
conduct  of  public  service,  administration  of  the 
ordinances,  pastoral  visiting,  marriage  rites, 
funeral     services,     prayer     meetings,     Sunday- 


schools,    benevolences,    councils,    formation    of 
churches. 

M.  Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence. — The  study  and 
analysis  of  the  best  sermons  of  great  preachers, 
throughout  the  entire  Christian  era.  The  de- 
sign of  such  study  is  to  ascertain,  so  for  as  pos- 
sible, the  elements  which  gave  to  these  sermons 
their  marvellous  power  over  men,  and  so  enable 
the  student  to  form  for  himself  a  high  and  just 
idea  of  effective  pulpit  discourse. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 


VI.      THE    DEPARTMENT    OF   SOCIOLOGY. 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  means  for  the  systematic  study  of  contemporary  social  institu- 
tions with  which  educated  leaders  of  society  must  deal  in  their  daily  life,  and  of  those  human  relations  which 
determine  duty  and  shape  character.  The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  an  accessible  laboratory  for 
observation  whose  value  is  beyond  estimate.  In  addition  to  courses  here  mentioned  others  in  social  philosophy 
and  special  subjects  in  the  Departments  of  Sociology  and  Philosophy  in  the  University  are  open  to  Divinity 
Students.    Students  who  intend  to  do  serious  work  in  this  Department  should  consult  the  Instructors  as  early 

as  possible  in  their  course. 

COURSES. 

Promoting    Social      32.  Economical  and  Governmental  Agencies  for  Ad- 
vancing 


for 


14.  Seminar  :    Organizations 

Welfare. 

3  DM.     Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

18.  The  Family. — A  historical  study  of  the  domestic 

relations,  and  of  the  organic  connection  of  the 
family  with  modern  culture  and  progress. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

19.  Voluntary   Associations. — A  systematic  study  of 

the  nature  and  social  value  of  organizations  to 
meet  community  needs,  apart  from  political  and 
industrial  relations. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

15.  Social  Institutions   of  Organized   Christianity. — 

The  direct  action  of  the  Church  upon  society, 
apart  from  its  specific  functions ;  a  historical 
view  of  ecclesiastical  charities  and  of  contem- 
porary schemes  of  beneficence. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 


General    Welfare. —  Supplements    19, 
and  considers  the  factors  omitted  there. 

M.     First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
31.  Social  Conditions  in  American  Rural  Life. — Some 
problems  of  amelioration,  presented  by  life  on 
American   farms   and   in   villages,  will  be  con- 
sidered. M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
16.  Social  Treatment  of  Dependents  and  Defectives. 
The  causes  of  pauperism ;  public  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal charities  ;  preventive  methods  ;  cooperation 
in  beneficence  ;  institutions  for  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes,  the  blind,  and  feeble-minded,  and 
other  topics  of  charity. 

M  (or  MM).     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
33.  Modern  Cities  and  Cooperation  of  their  Beneficent 
Forces. — Counterpart  of  course  31. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
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17.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime  and  Criminals. 

M  (or  MM).    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

34.  Sociology  of  the  New  Testament. 

M.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

35.  Historical  Development  of  the  Great  Philanthro- 

pies and  Reforms. 

M.     First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 


Remarks. — Those  who  take  the  Seminar  (14)  will 
omit  (19),  (15),  (32)  and  (33).  Candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  should  consult  the  circular  of  information  of 
the  University  Department  of  Sociology  and  confer 
with  Instructors.  Students  not  candidates  for  this 
degree  may  enter  any  of  the  above  courses  by  satisfy- 
ing the  Department  that  they  are  prepared  to  take 
them  with  profit. 


f 


DEPARTMENTS     OF     THE     GRADUATE     SCHOOL     OF     THE     UNIVERSITY 

OPEN    TO    DIVINITY    STUDENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Divinity  Courses  indicated  above,  fourth-year  students  may  select  one  half  their 
courses,  and  undergraduate  students  one  third  their  elective  courses,  from  the  following-named  Departments 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University: 

VIII.  The  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 


I.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 
XL  The  Department  of  Political  Economy. 
[Y^_The  Department  of  History. 
VI.  The  Department  of  Sociology. 
VII.  The  Department  of  Comparative  Religion. 


eratures. 
IX.  The  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 
XV.  The  Department  of  English. 
XVI.  The    Department    of     Biblical    Literature     in 
English. 


THE    ENGLISH    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


12. 


17. 


XVI.    DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 

A.    OLD  TESTAMENT. 


Isaiah  i-xxxix  (in  English). — Arrangement  in 
chronological  order,  analysis,  and  interpretation 
of  the  different  prophecies,  with  a  study  of  their 
contents  in  the  light  of  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  problems  of  the  times,  and  of  the  infor- 
mation gained  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

M.  Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Kent. 
The  Minor  Prophets  (in  English). — An  historical 
outline  of  the  periods  in  which  they  arose,  their 
arrangement  and  study  in  chronological  order, 
the  chief  lessons  taught  by  each  to  his  own  age, 
and  practical  lessons  for  our  day. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 


18.  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period  (in  Eng- 
lish).— Analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  proph- 
ecies in  the  light  of  the  historical  background  as 
a  basis  for  the  understanding  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  and  for  the  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Prophecy. 

M.     First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Kent. 

28.  Special  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Books. — 
This  will  include  an  examination  of  early  meth- 
ods of  history-building,  of  the  scope  of  time  cov- 
ered by  the  Old  Testament  historical  books,  of 
the  character  of  the  material  out  of  which  they 
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were  built,  and  special  analysis  and  treatment  of 
each  book  in  the  light  of  its  day. 

DM.  Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
29.  Outline  of  Hebrew  History. — A  survey  of  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people  from  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  including 
a  critical  investigation  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
the  disruption,  the  great  reform  of  Josiah,  the 
exile,  and  the  restoration. 

DM.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Kent. 
37.  Biblical  Chronology. — An  examination  of  such 
problems  as  the  genealogical  tables  of  Genesis 
and  Chronicles,  the  duration  of  the  bondage  in 
Egypt,  parallel  records  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel ;  with  a  study  of  the  various  chrono- 
logical systems  that  have  been  proposed. 

M.     First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 


53.  Palestinian  Geography. — Based  on  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  the 
latest  results  of  modern  explorations. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

54.  Palestinian  Life. — Based  on  the  Old  Testament 
and  contemporary  history. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

84.  Mesopotamian  Geography. — Based  on  the  Baby- 
lonio-Assyrian  inscriptions  and  the  latest  results 
of  modern  explorations. 

M.     First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

85.  Assyrian  and   Babylonian    Life. — A   systematic 

treatment,   with   illustration   from    the   monu- 
ments. 

M.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 


B.    NEW  TESTAMENT. 


1.  History  of  the  New  Testament  Times. — A  study 
of  the  period  175  B.  C.-135  A.  D.,  which  forms 
the  background  of  the  New  Testament  history 
and  writings.  A  brief  consideration  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  as  to  its  political,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  condition.  An  extended 
examination  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  their 
political  history,  and  in  their  social  and  religious 
institutions  and  beliefs. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter,  1895. 
Mr.  Votaw. 
7.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew.— Introduction,  analysis, 
and  interpretation  of  the  text  upon  the  basis  of 
modern  English  versions. 

M.  First  Terra,  Spring  Quarter,  1895. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
10.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Examination  of  the  prob- 
lem of  authorship,  the  circumstances  and  pur- 
pose of  composition,  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
the  Gospel,  consideration  of  the  various  struct- 
ural and  doctrinal  peculiarities,  also  of  the  chief 


terms  and   ideas  of  the  Gospel,  with  detailed 
study  of  a  portion  of  the  material. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1894. 
Mr.  Votaw. 
15.  The  Second  Group  of  the  Letters  of  the  Apostle 
Paul. — The  period  of  the  apostle's  life  from 
which  these  letters  come  will  be  studied  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  interpreted  in 
detail. 

M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1894, 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
21.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — A  study  of  the  record 
of  Christ's  teachings  with  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  applied  in  arranging  and  under- 
standing the  same,  a  classification  of  the  ma- 
terial under  specific  topics  and  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  main  theme  of  Jesus'  teaching, 
including  its  relation  to  the  religious  thought  of 
His  time. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  1894. 
Mr.  Votaw. 


XXXIII.    DEPARTMENT  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 
19.  Inspiration,  Theology  Proper. — The  doctrine  of  attributes,    purpose    and     works   in     creation, 

inspiration  as  established  by  Scripture  and  by  Preservation  and  providence, 

external     evidence.     The    being    of    God,    his  DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 
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20.  Anthropology.— The  creation,  original  condition, 

and  fall  of  man.   The  extent  and  consequences  of 

the  fall. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

21.  Soteriology. — Reviewing  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  and  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  regeneration,  justification,  and  sanctifi- 
cation.  DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 


For   second-year    men.      Also    repeated  as  MM. 
First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  for  first-year  men. 


Eschatology. — Topics:  Death.  The  intermedi- 
ate state.  The  second  coming  of  Christ,  The 
resurrection ;  the  final  state  of  the  righteous 
and  of   the  wicked. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 


XXXIV.    DEPARTMENT  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


Prior  to  Constantine  (A.  D.  30-311.) — Religious, 
intellectual,  and  political  preparation  for 
Christ's  advent ;  Judaism  and  paganism ;  cul- 
ture and  corruption  of  the  Augustan  age ;  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire ;  persecution  and  martyrdom ;  written 
attacks ;  apologies ;  the  New  Testament  idea 
of  the  Church ;  constitution  and  discipline ; 
life  and  worship ;  heresies  and  sects ;  develop- 
ment of  doctrines.  DM.  Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Johnson. 


From  Constantine  to  Thepdosius.  f  A.D.  311-395.) 
— The  Christian  emperor;  Council  of  Nice  ;  union 
of  church  and  state ;  downfall  of  heathenism ; 
monasticism  in  the  East ;  development  of  the 
hierarchy;  schism  of  the  Donatists ;  degene- 
racy in  life  and  worship ;  doctrinal  contro- 
versies. DM.  Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


XXXV.    DEPARTMENT  OF  HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


4a. 


6a. 


Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties. — The  theo- 
ries of  church  polity.  The  Church,  its  members, 
ordinances,  powers,  and  officers.  The  election, 
ordination,  and  duties  of  church  officers.  Call 
to  the  ministry,  settlement,  conduct  of  public 
service,  administration  of  ordinances,  pastoral 
visiting,  marriage  rites,  funeral  services, 
prayer  meetings,  Sunday-schools,  benevolences, 
councils,  formation  of  churches. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Homiletics. — The  theory  of  the  sermon  ;  the  text ; 
the  introduction  ;  the  proposition  ;  the  division  ; 


the  development ;  the  conclusion ;  the  three 
principal  kinds  of  sermons;  exercises  in  the 
homiletic  use  of  the  Scriptures ;  criticism  of 
sermons  of  distinguished  preachers ;  lectures 
on  the  delivery  of  the  sermon  and  extempore 
preaching.  DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
Sermons  and  Sermon-Plans. — Preaching  and  the 
exhibition  of  sermon-plans  before  the  class,  fol- 
lowed by  careful  criticism  in  the  light  of   the 
accepted  principles  of  homiletics. 

M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Johnson. 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY. 


18.  The  Family. — A  historical  study  of  the  domestic 
relations,  and  of  the  organic  connection  of  the 
family  with  modern  culture  and  progress. 

M.  First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
15.  Social  Institutions  of  Organized  Christianity. — 
The  direct  action  of  the  church  upon  society, 
apart  from  its  specific  functions  ;  a  historical 
view  of  ecclesiastical  charities  and  of  contem- 
porary schemes  of  benevolence. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 


31.  Social  Conditions  in    American    Rural    Life. — 
Some  problems  of  amelioration,  presented  by  life 
on  American  farms  and  in  villages,  will  be  con- 
sidered. M.     First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

16.  Social  Treatment  of  Dependents  and  Defectives. 
M.     Second  Term,  W^inter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

31.  Sociology  of  the  New  Testament. 

M.     First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
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THE  DAxNISH-NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

D.B.,  Bean  of  the  Seminary,  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and  Homiletics. 
(Christiania),  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation 


NELS  P.  JENSEN 

HENKIK  GUNDERSEN,  A.M 

and  Biblical  Literature. 
T.  O.  WOLD,  D.B.,  Instructor  in  Preparatory  Subjects 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  purpose  of  the  Seminary  is  to  fit  young  men  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  this 
country  and  in  the  home  lands.  To  this  end  instruction  is  imparted  in  Biblical  Interpretation,  History,  The- 
ology, Homiletics,  and  Pastoral  Duties.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Seminary  must  first  spend  two  years 
in  the  Training  School  at  Morgan  Park.  In  the  Seminary  the  instruction  is  confined  strictly  to  Divinity 
Subjects. 

COURSES. 

XL.     OLB  ANB  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  ANB  INTERPRETATION. 


1.  General  Introduction.  —  Authenticity  and 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures ;  formation  and 
history  of  the  Canon ;  the  original  languages 
of  Scripture  ;  the  manuscripts ;  the  ancient 
versions. 

M.     First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

2.  Particular  Introduction.  —  The  Pentateuch; 
the  historical  books ;  the  poetical  books ;  the 
greater  Prophets  ;  the  twelve  minor  Prophets ; 
the  gospels  ;  the  Book  of  Acts  ;  the  Epistles 
and  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

M.     First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

3.  The  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation.— 
Introduction  ;  qualifications  of  the  Biblical 
interpreter ;  general  principles  of  interpre- 
tation ;  interpretation  of  figurative  language. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 


4.  Sacred  Geography  and  Biblical  Antiquities. 

M.     First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

5.  The  Parables  of  Our  Lord.  —  Exegetical  and 
practical.  DM.     Winter  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

6.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  studied  critic- 
ally and  exegetically. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

7.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  studied  critically 
and  exegetically. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

8.  The    Epistle     to     the     Ephesians,    studied 
critically  and  exegetically. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 


XLI.    SYSTEMATIC 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Christian 
Theology.  — Preliminary  lectures  ;  the  divine 
origin  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

M.     First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 

2.  Antecedents  of  Redemption.  — The  doctrine 
of  the   being    and    attributes  of    God ;    the 


THEOLOGY. 

Trinity  ;  creation  ;  preservation  ,  providence  ; 
man ;  sin.  M.  First  Term.  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 
3.  Redemption  Itself. —  Historical  preparation 
for  redemption;  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ ;  the  atonement. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 
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4.  Consequents  of  Redemption. — Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  election ;  regeneration; 
justification ;  sanctification ;  death  and  im- 
mortality ;  the  last  judgment. 

M.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 

5.  Church  Polity.  —  The  nature  of  the  Church  ; 


organization;  officers  ;  ordinances  ;  discipline  ; 
Day  of  Rest ;  work  universal. 

M.  First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 

6.  New  Testament  Ethics. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 


XLII.    HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


1.  Theory  of  Preaching.  —  Definition  of  homi- 
letics ;  requisites  of  effective  preaching ;  the 
nature  of  a  sermon  ;  the  text ;  arrangement  of 
material ;  style  ;  delivery. 

M.  First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen, 

2.  Sermonizing  and  Preaching. — Examinations 
of  sermons  of  distinguished  preachers ;  mak- 


ing plans  for  criticism ;  delivery  of  sermons 
before  the  class.  DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 

Professor  Jensen. 

Pastoral  Theology. — Call  and  settlement  as 
a  minister ;  conduct  of  public  worship ;  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinances ;  pastoral  visi- 
tation ;  various  duties. 

M.  Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 


THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CARL  G.  LAGERGREN,  A.M.,  D.B.,   Dean  of  the  Seminary,  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Pastoral 

Duties,  and  General  History. 
ERIC  SANDELL,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Homiletics,  Church  History,  and  Philosophy. 
NELS  N.  MORTEN,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  aim  of  the  Seminary  is  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  needs  of  an  educated  ministry  among  the 
Swedes.  Two  years  of  preparatory  study  are  required  for  admission.  The  curriculum  in  the  strictly  Divinity 
branches  covers  a  period  of  two  years.  The  young  men  are  instructed  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
chief  facts  of  Church  History,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Testaments,  in  the  preparation  of  sermons,  and  in  the 
practical  duties  of  the  pastorate. 

COURSES. 

XLV.     OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION. 


1.  An  Outline  of  Iraelitish  History. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Morten. 

2.  Biblical  Interpretation. — The  qualifications  of 
the  interpreter;  different  schools  of  inter- 
pretation ;  textual  criticism ;  manuscripts, 
translations,  and  citations;  methods  of  true 
interpretation ;  linguistic,  historical,  and  bib- 
lical. M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Morten. 

3.  The  Gospels  in  Harmony. — Exegetical  and 
practical  study  of  the  whole. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Morten. 


4.  First  and  Second  Thessalonians.— Introduc- 
tion to  the  Epistles ;  a  critical,  exegetical,  and 
practical  study  of  the  whole. 

M.     First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Morten. 

5.  Exegesis  —  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
studied  critically  and  exegetically. 

M.   Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Morten. 


so 
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XLVI.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


1.  Theological  Prenotions. 

M,     First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

2.  General  Introduction.  —  Including  1)  defini- 
tions and  explanations  of  terms ;  religion ; 
revelation ;  systematic  theology ;  reason  in 
relation  to  theology;  rationalism;  mystic- 
ism ;  Romanism ;  progress,  limitations,  and 
principal  doctrinal  differences  in  theology ; 
errors  in  systems  of  theology;  requisites 
to  the  study  of  theology ;  value  and  benefit 
of  a  theological  study;  order  of  treatment 
in  systematic  theology;  history  of  system- 
atic theology.  2)  The  existence  of  God ;  its 
evidences ;  erroneous  views. 

M.   Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

3.  The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God.— (Bibliol- 
ogy). Proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Scriptures;  their  necessity,  sufficiency,  per- 
spicuity, authority,  authenticity,  and  integ- 
rity; miracles;  prophecy;  New  Testament 
representations  of  Jesus  Christ ;  adaptation 
of  the  Gospel  truth  to  the  human  soul  and 
to  society;  Christian  experience;  establish- 
ment of  Christianity ;  sceptical  views  ;  in- 
spiration ;  its  definition,  method,  and  extent; 
proof  of  inspiration;  objections;  relations 
between  law  and  Gospel. 

M.    First  Term.  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  God.  —  (Theology  Proper). 
Essence  and  attributes  of  God;  Trinity; 
decrees,  purposes,  and  works  of  God;  crea- 
tion ;  preservation ;  providence  ;  angels. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

5.  The  Doctrine  of  Man  (Anthropology)  or  The- 
ory Proper,  (continued). — Origin  of  man; 
unity  of  the  human  race;  essential  elements 
of  human  nature;  origin  of  the  soul;  spir- 
itual and  moral  nature  of  man ;  his  original 
state;  image  of  God;  apostasy  and  its  conse- 


quences ;  sin :  its  nature,  origin,  universal- 
ity, and  penalty  ;  possibility  of  the  first  sin ; 
Adam's  sin  in  relation  to  the  race;  impu- 
tation ;  various  theories ;  Augustinian  view. 
M.  First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

6.  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption  and  Salvation. 

(Soteriology).  Continued.  The  Holy  Spirit ; 
election ;  calling  ;  conversion  ;  repentance  ; 
regeneration ;  faith ;  union  with  Christ ;  justi- 
fication; sanctification ;  perseverance. 

M.     First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

7.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  ( Ecclesiology) 
or  Church  Polity. —  The  divine  origin  of  the 
church;  its  nature,  organization,  ordinances, 
officers,  discipline,  and  aim.    Day  of  Rest. 

M.   Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

8.  The  Last  Things.— (Eschatology).  Death 
and  immortality ;  intermediate  state ;  resur- 
rection; second  coming  of  Christ ;  millennium; 
last  judgment ;  final  states  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked. 

M.     First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

9.  Symbolics. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

10.  Pastoral  Duties.— Ministry  itself;  qualifica- 
tions for  ministry;  the  minister's  piety  and 
personal  character;  call  to  the  ministry; 
ordination;  the  pastor  in  his  home  and  in 
social  circles;  the  pastor  feeding  the  sheep 
and  leading  the  church;  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, administering  the  ordinances,  consoling 
the  sick  and  dying,  helping  the  poor  and 
persecuted;  pastoral  visiting;  the  pastor  a 
teacher  of  the  young;  the  pastor's  relation 
to  the  great  religious  movements  of  our  day 
marriage  rites ;  funeral  services. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 
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XLVII.     CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  Ancient  Church  History. — The  Apostolic 
period  (First  Century);  the  period  of  perse- 
cution (100-323);  the  period  of  dogmatic 
development  (323-600). 

M.     First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Sandell. 

2.  Mediaeval  Church  History. — Mohammedan- 
ism in  the  East  and  West  (600-778);  develop- 
ment of  Roman  Catholicism  in  eastern  and 
northern  Europe  (800-1073);  the  summit  of 
papal  power  (1073-1305);  decline  of    the  pa- 


pacy, beginning   of   reformatory   movements 
(1305-1517). 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Sandell. 

3.  Modern  Church  History. — The  Reformation 
(XVI.  Century);  the  period  of  orthodoxy 
(XVII.  Century);  the  period  of  neology 
(XVIII.  Century;;  the  period  of  restoration 
(XIX.  Century). 

M.     First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Sandell. 


XLVII  I.    HOMILETICS. 


Theoretical  Homiletics.— Definition  of  hom- 
iletics ;  the  fundamental  elements  of  effect- 
ive preaching  ;  invention  ;  disposition ;  style  ; 
delivery. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Sandell. 


2.  Practical  Homiletics. — Analysis  of  sermons 
of  prominent  preachers ;  preparing  plans  for 
criticism  ;  preaching  before  the  class. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Sandell. 
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CIRCULAR    OF   INFORMATION. 


INFORMATION    CONCERNING   THE    DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

A.     THE    DIVINITY   SCHOOL    IN    GENERAL. 


PURPOSE  AND   CONSTITUENCY. 


1.  Purpose:  The  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School  is 
primarily  and  chiefly  to  fit  men  to  become  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  To  this  end  students  are  instructed  in 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  in  the  chief  facts  and 
teachings  of  Church  History,  in  the  critical  transla- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, in  the  constitution  and  management  of 
churches,  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons, 
and  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  pastorate. 

2.  Constituency: 

1)  Those  preparing  for    the  ministry,  and  min- 

isters. 

2)  Those  preparing  for  the  missionary  field,  and 

missionaries. 

3)  Christian  teachers. 


4)  Other  Christian  workers. 
3.  Classification  of  this  Constituency : 

1)  Those    who  have  had  both  a  college  and  a 

theological  training. 

2)  Those  who  have  had  a  college  training,  or  its 

equivalent. 

3)  Those  with  only  a  partial  preparation  who  can 

profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

4)  Those  preparing  to  preach  or  to  teach  among 

people  speaking  other  than  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  courses  of  study  are  so  arranged  as  to  sat- 
isfy the  needs  of  these  various  classes;  provision 
being  made  for  the  instruction,  in  separate  classes,  of 
men  of  different  attainments. 


ADMISSION 


1.  The  Divinity  School  is  open  to  students  of  all 
denominations  of  Christians.     It  includes 

1)  The  Graduate  Divinity  School,  designed  pri- 
marily for  college  graduates. 

2)  The  English  Theological  Seminary,  offering 
a  two  years'  prescribed  curriculum  in  English 
subjects. 

3)  The  Danish-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary, 
in  which  the  instruction  is  given  principally  in 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  languages. 

4)  The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  in  which 
the  instruction  is  given  principally  in  the 
Swedish  language. 

2.  Women:  Women  are  admitted  to  the  Divinity 
School  upon  equal  terms  with  men.  They  receive 
no  encouragement  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  public 
preaching,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  distinctly 
taught  that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  recognizes 
the  ordination  of  women  to  the  Christian  pastorate. 

3.  Credentials:  A  student  entering  the  Divinity 
School  must  present  a  Ministerial  License,  or  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Ordination,  or  a  statement  from  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  member  approving    of   his 


purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry 
or  other  Christian  service. 

4.  Honorary  Students:  Honorary  students,  desir- 
ing merely  to  attend  the  lectures  without  undertaking 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  class-room,  are  admitted 
without  examination. 

5.  Method  of  Admission: 

1)  On  first  entrance,  the  student  shall  (1)  obtain 
from  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  an 
Application  Card  to  be  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity Examiner,  in  exchange  for  which  he 
will  receive  the  Examiner's  Certificate;  (2) 
deposit  with  the  University  Registrar  the 
certificate  received,  and  upon  the  payment 
of  the  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00,  obtain  from 
him  a  Card  of  Matriculation;  and  (3)  present 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  his  certi- 
ficate of  church  membership,  and  obtain  a 
Registration  Card  for  the  courses  which  he 
desires  to  undertake. 

2)  Before  entering  any  course  of  study,  the  stu- 
dent must  secure  from  the  professor  or  teacher 
his  endorsement  of  the  courses  selected. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


1.  The  Graduate  Divinity  School  Courses  are  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  departments  : 

a.)  The  Regular  Divinity  Courses: 

XXX.  The  Department  of  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation. 
XXXI.  The  Department  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation. 
XXXII.  The  Department  of  Biblical  Theology.  This 
department  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Biblical  Interpretation. 

I.  B.  The  Department  of  Apologetics. 

XXXIII.  The  Department  of  Systematic  Theology. 

XXXIV.  The  Department  of  Church  History. 
XXXV.  The    Department    of     Homiletics,    Church 

Polity,  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
VI.  The  Department  of  Sociology. 

h.)  The  University  Courses: 

I.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 
II.  The  Department  of  Political  Economy. 
IV.  The  Department  of  History. 
VI.  The  Department  of  Sociology. 


VII.  The  Department  of  Comparative  Religion. 
VIII.  The  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 
IX.  The  Department  of    Biblical  and  Patristic 

Greek. 
XV.  The  Department  of  English. 
XVI.  The  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
English. 

2.  The  English  Theological  Seminary  Courses  are 

arranged  under  the  following  departments  : 
XXX.  The  Department  of  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation. 
XXXI.  The  Department  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation. 

XXXIII.  The  Department  of  Systematic  Theology. 

XXXIV.  The  Department  of  Church  History. 
XXXV.  The    Department    of     Homiletics,    Church 

Polity,  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
VI.  The  Department  of  Sociology. 

3.  The  Danish-Norwegian  and  the  Swedish  Theo- 

logical  Seminary    Courses   are    the  same    as 
under  Section  2. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  SELECTION  OF  COURSES. 


The  University  Calendar  publishes  announce- 
ments of  the  courses  offered  during  the  year.  The 
Calendar  is  published  quarterly;  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  August,  November,  and  February.  Each  number 
contains  (1)  the  preliminary  announcements  for  the 
quarter  beginning  five  months  from  the  date  of  issue 
and  (2)  the  revised  announcements  for  the  quarter 
beginning  two  months  from  the  date  of  issue. 

1.  Majors    and    Minors    are    courses  of    instruction 

calling  respectively  for  eight  or  ten,  and  four 
or  five  hours  of  class-room  work  each  week. 
A  Double  Minor  is  a  Minor  running  through 
two  periods  of  six  weeks. 

2.  Choice    of    Courses.       Students    in     continuous 

residence  select  at  one  time  the  work  of  a 
quarter,  i.  e.,  two  Majors  and  two  Minors,  or 
their  equivalent.     The   selection   is   handed   to 


the  Dean  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the 
beginning  of  the  course.  Permission  to  sub- 
stitute other  courses  will  be  given  only  when, 
for  any  reason,  a  course  offered  in  the  prelimi- 
nary announcement  is  withdrawn  in  the  revised 
announcement. 

3.  Tardy  Selection  of  Courses.  Students  who 
expect  to  resume  work  after  an  absence  of  a 
quarter  or  a  term,  and  students  entering  the 
Divinity  School  only  for  a  quarter  or  a  term, 
must  indicate  their  selection  of  courses  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  the  current  Quar- 
ter. A  student  who  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  regulation  may  be  admitted  to  a  course  only 
(1)  by  special  permission  granted  by  the  Dean 
and  (2)  after  the  payment  of  a  special  fee  of 
$5.00. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 


The  theological  library  is  a  collection  of  40,000  vol- 
umes in  Biblical  Literature,  Church  History,  Homi- 
letics  and  Systematic  Theology,  difficult  to  duplicate, 
and  furnishing  the  best  possible  facilities  for  ample 
research. 

Being  the  union  of  several  rare  and  famous  private 
libraries,  collected  through  many  years  and  at  great 
cost  by  eminent  scholars,  it  represents  a  selection  sel- 
dom within  the  reach  of  the  average  student. 

It  comprises  the  libraries  of  Prof.  E.  W.  Hengsten- 
berg,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  of 
Dr.  George  B.  Ide,  the  Colwell  Library  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Union,  collected  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant  while 
prosecuting  his  work  of  translating  the  Bible,  and 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  translation  collections  in 


existence,  and  the  original  library  of  the  Baptist 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  consisting  largely  of 
books  in  History,  Science,  Sociology  and  Literature. 

These  different  collections  are  arranged  and  classi- 
fied as  one  library.  There  is  a  three-fold  catalogue, 
whereby  the  contents  of  the  library  may  be  consulted 
by  the  author-list,  the  title-list,  or  by  subjects,  as  the 
student  may  find  most  convenient. 

The  general  library  of  the  University,  including  the 
Berlin  and  other  valuable  collections  numbering  many 
thousands  of  volumes,  is  accessible  to  Divinity 
students. 

The  Newberry  Library,  with  its  large  and  valuable 
collections,  is  also  within  easy  reach  of  Divinity 
students. 


FELLOWSHIPS. 


1.  The  Biblical  Fellowship    yielding   $300    for    one 

year  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  Theolog- 
ical School  of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special  pro- 
ficiency in  Biblical  subjects. 

2.  The  Historical  Fellowship  yielding  $300  for  one 

year,  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  Theo- 
logical School  of  approved  standing,  and  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown 
special  proficiency  in  historical  subjects. 

3.  The  Theological  Fellowship  yielding  $300  for  one 

year,  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  Theo- 
logical School  of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special 
proficiency  in  theological  subjects. 

4.  Service.  In    order  to  cultivate    independence  on 

the  part  of  the  student,  and  to  obtain  for  him  the 
advantage  which  proceeds  from  practical  work, 
each  student  on  a  Fellowship  is  expected  to 
render  assistance  of  some  kind  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Divinity  School.  This 
assistance  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  service 
(1)  as  an  instructor,  but  in  no  case  will  a  student 
be  expected,  or  allowed,  to  devote  more  than 
one-sixth  of  his  time  to  such  service ;  (2)  as 
assistant  in  reading  examination  papers. 


5.  Outside  Work.    During  the  term  of  appointment 

a  Fellow  may  not  have  pastoral  charge  of  a 
church  or  do  outside  work  for  pecuniary  com- 
pensation without  the  special  permission  of  the 
Faculty. 

6.  Quarterly  Report.    The  Fellow  makes  to  the  Presi- 

dent, at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  a  written  re- 
port, endorsed  by  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of 
his  department  indicating  (1)  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  work  which  he  has  been  called 
to  perform  as  an  officer  of  the  University,  and 
(2)  the  particular  work  which  he  has  accom- 
plished as  a  student. 

7.  The   annual    assignment    of    Felloivships    takes 

place  May  1,  and  applications  must  be  made  on, 
or  before,  April  1. 

8.  Method  of  Application.    Applications  for   a  Fel- 

lowship should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  University.  Such  application  should  be 
accompanied  by 

1)  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
applicant. 

2)  A  catalogue  of  the  institution  from  which  he 
has  received  his  Bachelor's  degree,  with  the' 
courses  in  which  he  has  studied  marked. 

3)  A  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  he 
has  pursued  his  theological  studies,  with  the 
courses  in  which  he  has  studied  marked. 
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4)  Any  theses  or  papers  of  a  scientific  character  particular  line  in  which  he  applies  for  a  Fel- 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  applicant,  lowship. 

whether  printed  or  otherwise. 

5)  Letters  or  testimonials  from  former  instruct-  A  blank  form  of  application  will  be  furnished  by 
ors  in  regard  to  the  applicant's  ability  in  the  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 


PREACHING  AND  BELIGIOUS  WORK. 


The  Religious   Work   open   to  students  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

1)  Preaching  may  be  engaged  in   to  a  limited  ex- 

tent, under  the  direction  of  the  Dean,  during 
residence  and  during  regular  or  special  vaca- 
tions. 

There  are  frequent  opportunities  for  sup- 
plying churches  temporarily  or  regularly,  in 
the  city  and  surrounding  towns,  for  which  a 
reasonable  compensation  may  be  expected; 
but  such  services  can  be  rendered  only  by 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  preaching, 
and  may  be  undertaken  only  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  provision 
that  it  shall  not  occasion  the  absence  of 
the  student  from  any  regular  recitation  or 
lecture. 

2)  Assisting  pastors  in  and  about  the  city. 

In  this  work  a  large  number  of  students 
may  be  employed,  with  profit  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  churches. 

3)  City  mission  work,  and  Sunday  Schools. 
Arrangements  for    preaching    or    for    religious 

work,  are  made: 

1)  Through  the  Dean  and  the  professors. 

2)  Through  the  City  Mission  Society. 

3)  Through     the     Secretary    of    the    Education 
Society. 


3.  The  practical  religious  work   outlined  above   is 

to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Divinity 
course,  and  is  not  undertaken  merely  by  those 
who  need  financial  help.  This  work  is  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  specially  appointed  to 
superintend  it.  Every  student  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  or  for  a  certificate,  will  be  re- 
quired to  do  a  certain  amount  of  practical  work 
in  addition  to  such  preachmg  as  he  may  do 
from  time  to  time. 

4.  Compensation  to  the  amount  of   three  dollars  a 

week  and  upward  will  be  assured  to  approved 
men    who     are    members    of     regular    Baptist 
churches  and  need  financial  aid  and  who  render 
service   equivalent   to   eight   hours   during   the 
week  with  helpful  assistance  at  one  service  on 
Sunday.     The    amount  of    compensation    will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the   work,   the   ability 
and    experience  of  the  worker  and  the  oppor- 
tunities presented. 
Those   who    do  not   receive   compensation    for   ser- 
vice, may  borrow  to  meet  necessary  school  expenses, 
from   the   Northwestern   Baptist   Education   Society, 
without  interest,  and  at   the  Society's  discretion,  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100  a  year,  to  be  repaid  within 
five  years  after  leaving  the  institution.     Rev.  C.  E. 
Hewitt,  D.  D.,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,     His 
office  is  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  University  of  Chicago 


CHRISTIAN  SETTLEMENTS. 


It  is  the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School, 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Sociology,  to 
establish  and  maintain  various  forms  of  Chritian  Set- 
tlements in  the  city.  Methods  will  vary  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student,  the  demands  of 
mission  work,  and  the  means  at  our  disposal.  As 
soon  as  possible  a  house  in  a  suitable  locality  will  be 
provided  for  the  residence  of  Divinity  students  who 


are  to  give  service  in  mission  and  church  life.  A  care- 
ful and  orderly  method  of  analysis  of  domestic  and 
community  life,  based  on  the  studies  of  Le  Play,  Booth, 
Schoffle,  and  others,  will  be  used.  The  most  practical 
ways  of  coming  into  living  contact  with  the  people 
will  be  studied  by  experiment  and  benevolent  effort, 
under  instruction  and  advice. 
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SPECIAL   REGULATIOJSrS. 


1.  Quarters  and  Terms.    The  year  of    the  Divinity 

School  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  begin- 
ning respectively  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
January,  April  and  July,  and  continuing  twelve 
weeks  each,  thus  leaving  a  week  between  the 
close  of  one  quarter  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  Each  quarter  is  divided  into  two  terms 
of  six  weeks  each. 

2.  Classification  of  Courses.    The  courses  of  instruc- 

tion given  in  the  Divinity  School  are  classified 
as  Majors  and  Minors,  calling  respectively  for 
eight  or  ten  and  four  or  five  hours  of  class-room 
work  each  week.  The  course  continues  six 
weeks,  but  the  same  subject  is  frequently  car- 
ried through  two  or  more  successive  terms. 

3.  Distribution    of    Courses.      Regular     University 

courses,  and  courses  open  to  Divinity  students, 
are  distributed  throughout  the  entire  year  so 
that  a  student  may  do  Divinity  work  during 
any  part  of  the  year.  It  is  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  regular  Divinity  School  year  con- 
sists of  thirty-six  weeks'  work,  viz.:  three 
quarters. 

4.  Full  and   Partial   Work  of  the  Student.     Each 

student  doing  full  work  is  expected  to  take 
three  Minors  or  one  Major  and  one  Minor  during 
each  term  of  a  quarter.     But 

1)  A  student,    at  his  own  request,  may,  for  good 

and  sufficient  reasons,  be  permitted  to  take 
one  Major  or  two  Minors,  in  which  case  he 
must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
is  making  proper  use  of  all  his  time. 

2)  A  student  acting  as  pastor  of  a  church  is  per- 

mitted to  take  only  one  Major  or  two  Minors 
except  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

5.  Seminars.    To    promote    more    advanced     study 

and  individual  research,  and  to  bring  together 
more  intimately  the  instructors  and  students, 
seminars  are  organized  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Divinity  School.  Seminar 
work  will  be  reckoned  as  class-room  work. 
Meetings  will  be  of  a  formal  and  an  informal 
character,  the  former  will  be  open  to  the  public, 
but  the  latter  only  to  the  members  of  the  sem- 
inar. 
G.  Standing  and  Examinations.  The  standing  of  a 
student  in  any  course  will  be  determined  from 
his  term-grade,  and  from  an  examination  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 


7.  Absences  from  Recitations  and  Examinations. 

1)  It    is    expected    that   students   will    treat    an 

engagement  with  an  instructor  like  other 
engagements,  and  the  same  rules  of  courtesy 
apply  in  case  of  inability  to  fill  an  appoint- 
ment. 

2)  Absence  from  class  exercises  for  any  cause,  of 

necessity  involves  an  intellectual  loss  that 
can  only  be  made  up  by  special  work  if  at  all. 

3)  All  absences  from  term  exercises  and  from  ex- 

aminations will  therefore  be  recorded.  An 
extra  Minor  will  be  required  for  every  thirty 
absences  accrued  in  any  three  consecutive 
quarters  of  a  student's  work.  An  absence 
from  an  examination  will  be  reckoned  in  the 
case  of  a  Minor,  as  equivalent  to  ten  absences 
from  regular  term  exercises ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  Major,  or  Double  Minor,  equivalent  to 
twenty  such  absences. 

4)  Should  the  number  of  the  student's  absences 

in  any  case  reach  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  class  exercises  in  that 
course,  he  will  receive  credit  for  only  half  of 
the  course.  Should  the  number  of  absences 
in  any  case  reach  fifty  per  cent.,  no  credit 
will  be  given  for  the  course. 

8.  The  Time  of  Entrance.    A  student  may  enter  at 

the  beginning  of  any  quarter — that  is,  either 
October  1,  January  1,  April  1,  or  July  1. 

9.  Dormitory  Fees.    By  the  munificence  of  Mr.  John 

D.  Rockefeller,  a  Divinity  dormitory,  accom- 
modating 140  students,  has  been  erected  upon 
the  University  grounds.  The  rooms  in  the 
dormitory  are  furnished,  and  no  charge  is  made 
to  students  regularly  matriculated  in  the  Di- 
vinity School  for  the  use  of  the  same.  A  charge 
of  $6.00  a  quarter  is  made  for  heat  and  light. 
The  occupant  of  a  room  must  notify  the  Regis- 
trar six  weeks  beforehand  of  his  intention  to 
give  up  his  room.  Applications  for  rooms 
should  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 
10.  Tuition,  Incidental,  and  Library  Fees.  No  fee  for 
instruction  is  charged  in  the  Divinity 
School,  but  each  student  is  required  to  pay 
an  incidental  fee  of  $2.50  a  quarter,  and  a 
library  fee  of  $2.50  a  quarter.  To  students 
entering  the  Divinity  School  for  the  first  time 
there  is  a  charge  of  $5.00  as  a  matriculation 
fee. 
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11.  Payment  of  Bills.    Quarter    bills,    including    fee 

for  heat  and  light,  fee  for  care  of  room,  the  in- 
cidental fee,  and  the  library  fee,  are  deliv- 
ered at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter;  if  not 
paid  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  they  are 
issued  the  student  will  be  liable  to  be  prohibited 
from  reciting.  Term  bills  for  six  weeks,  instead 
of  quarter  bills  for  twelve  weeks,  are  issued 
only  when  the  student  has  notified  the  Registrar 
beforehand  that  he  will  be  absent  for  the  fol- 
lowing term.  A  student  who,  having  no  reason, 
leaves  the  University  in  the  middle  of  a  term, 
without  previous  notification,  shall  pay  the  full 
bill  for  that  term.  A  student  who  enters,  in- 
tending to  stay  only  six  weeks,  must  indicate 
this  purpose  at  the  time  of  entrance. 

12.  General  Expenses  of  the  Student.    The  following 

table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  actual  ex- 
penses for  thirty-six  weeks  of  the  student  in 
the  Divinity  School: 

University  bill,  incidental  expenses,     -  $  7.50 

University  bill,  library,     -         -         -         .  7.50 

University  bill,  light,  heat,    -        -        -  18.00 

University  bill,  care  of  room,     -         -         -  9.00 

Washing, -  15.00 

Board,         .......  116.00 

Text  books  and  stationery,    -        -        -  15.00 

Sundries,    -------  15.00 

Total,      -------      $203.00 

13.  Non-Reside7it  Work.     Non-resident  work  will  be 

accepted  on  the  following  terms: 


1)  Apx)licants  for  advanced  standing   will  be  ex- 

amined on  the  work  which  the  class  to  which 
entrance  is  desired  has  accomplished. 

2)  After  being  accepted,  the  student  will  be  per- 

mitted to  substitute  for  resident  work,  of 
the  first  two  years,  non-resident  work,  pro- 
vided that  (a)  the  non-resident  work  shall 
be  performed  under  the  direction  of  a  Pro- 
fessor or  teacher  of  the  University  Extension 
of  the  University,  and  is  a  full  equivalent 
in  amount  and  character  for  that  for  which 
it  is  substituted ;  (b)  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination shall  be  passed  upon  the  same  at 
the  University ;  (c)  the  amount  of  non-resi- 
dent work  offered  for  the  degree  shall  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  work  required  for 
a  degree. 

14.  Opportunities  for  Self -Help.     In  addition  to  the 

help  which  may  be  secured  from  participation 
in  work  of  a  religious  character,  students  in  the 
Divinity  School  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
University  Employment  Bureau,  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  University  Council, 
for  the  aid  of  students  desiring  to  earn  money 
to  assist  them  in  defraying  their  expenses  while 
attending  the  Divinity  School.  Through  this 
agency  it  is  hoped  that  opportunity  will  be 
offered  a  large  number  to  secure  work  which 
will  yield  to  each  the  sum  of  at  least  $100. 

15.  Religious  Services.    The  members  of  the  Divinity 

School  attend  the  University  chapel  service 
which  is  held  at  12:30  P.M.  daily,  except  Sun- 
day. 


SPECIAL   ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1.  Elocution.    Divinity  students  can  avail  themselves 

of  the  provisions  for  Elocution  made  in  the 
University,  by  the  payment  of  a  nominal  fee. 

2.  Music.    The  various  musical  organizations  of  the 

University  are  open  free  to  members  of  the 
Divinity  School.  For  further  information  see 
the  Quarterly  Calendar. 

3.  Physical   Culture.     The   department  of  Physical 

Culture  in  the  University  is  open  to  students 
in  the  Divinity  School. 


4.  Lectures.     Single  lectures  and  lectures  in  courses 

will  be  given  by  University  professors.  Univer- 
sity Extension  professors,  clergymen,  mission- 
aries, and  others. 

5.  Rooms  in  the  Dormitories.    Applications  for  rooms 

must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 
This  rule  applies  to  old  students  as  well  as 
new. 
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CIRCULAR    OF   INFORMATION. 


B.     THE   GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

ADMISSION. 


1.  Candidates  for  a  Degree:    Students  who  are  can- 

didates for  degree  are  required  to  present  the 
diploma  of  an  accepted  college,  certifying  that 
they  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree.     If  the 
degree  is  not  A.  B.,  the  diploma  must  represent 
the    Latin   required  for  graduation   from  the 
University,  and  the  Greek  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University. 
Remark:     Students  who  can  pass  an  examination 
on  the  elements  of  Hebrew  and  the  first  eight  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  aie   admitted  to  classes  of  advanced 
standing. 

2.  Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree,  ivith  Greek 

and  Hebrew:  Students  not  candidates  for  a 
degree,  who,  without  having  graduated  from 
college,  desire  to  pursue  studies  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School,  including  w^ork  in  the  original 
languages,  are  required  to  offer  certificates  in 
Psychology,  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  General  History, 
and  to  pass  the  examination  in  Greek  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Academic  College  of  the  University. 
Students  who  have  graduated  from  college  in 
some  other  course  than  the  A.  B.  course,  are 
required  to  pass  the  examination  in  Greek  for 
admission  to  the  Academic  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

3.  Advanced  Standing:     Students  applying  for  ad- 

mission to  advanced  standing  are  required  to 
give  evidence  that  they  have  completed  an 
amount  of  work  equal  to  that  covered  by  the 
curriculum  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  up 
to  the  point  at  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

4.  Special  Students:     Special  Students  may  be  ad- 

mitted to  the  courses  of  instruction  without 
examination,  provided  that  (1)  they  can  show 
good  reason  for  not  entering  one  of  the  regular 
classes;  (2)  they  can  give  evidence  to  the  Dean 
and  the  particular  instructor  under  whom  they 
desire  to  study  that  they  are  prepared  to  under- 
take the  proposed  subject  or  subjects;  (3)  they 
agree  to  adjust  themselves  to  all  the  regulations 
of  the  School;  (4)  having  been  admitted,  they 
maintain  a  standing  which  will  warrant  their 
continuance. 
Remark:  The  Special  Student  is  one  who  wishes  to 
take  a  few^  specific  courses.     The  preparation  required 


is  in  general  the  same  as  that  required  of  the  regular 
student  in  the  courses  to  which  the  special  student 
seeks  admission. 

CANDIDATES   FOR    THE   DEGREES   OF  D.B., 
A.M.,  AND   Ph.D. 

1.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  will  be  required 

1)  To  have  received  the  Bachelor's  degree ;  and  to 

have  complied  with  the  other  conditions  for 
admission  to  the  Graduate  Divinity  School. 

2)  To  have  spent  at  least  three  years  in  pursuance 

of  an  accepted  course  of  theological  study.  Of 
these  three  years  not  less  than  two  must  have 
been  spent  in  residence  at  a  theological  school 
of  good  standing  and  not  less  than  one  at  the 
University. 

8)  To  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

4)  To  pass  a  special  final  examination  upon  the 
work  of  the  year. 

2.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy will  be  required 

1)  To  have  completed  a   Bachelor's  course,  equiv- 

alent to  that  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  other  conditions  for  admission  to 
the  Graduate  Divinity  School. 

2)  To  have  a  reading    knowledge  of  French  and 

German,  a  good  command  of  literary  expression, 
and  such  knowledge  of  subjects  considered 
fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  indi- 
vidual departments. 

3)  To  spend  at  least  four  years  in  pursuance  of  an 

accepted  course  of  theological  study.  Of  these 
four  years  not  less  than  three  must  have  been 
spent  in  residence  at  a  theological  school  or 
University  of  good  standing,  and  not  less  than 
two  at  this  University. 

4)  To    present  a  satisfactory   printed   thesis   (see 

below)  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  head  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
principal  part  of  the  candidate's  work  has  been 
done. 
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5)  To  pass  a  satisfactory  final  examination  upon 
the  work  of  the  three  years  spent  in  residence. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount  of 
time  spent  upon  a  specified  programme,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability 
in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the 
production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  independ- 
ent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution 
to  existing  knowledge,  and  secondly,  by  the  passing  of 
examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the  candi- 
date's subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case 
of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

CURRICULA. 

1.  Work  of  the  first  and  second  years.    During  the 

first  and  second  years  all  students  of  the  Grad- 
uate Divinity  School  are  subject  to  the  same 
general  regulations  respecting  the  selection  of 
courses.  The  thirty-six  Minors  of  the  first  two 
years  shall  be  distributed  as  follows  : 

The  Department  of  Old  Testament  Literature 
and  Interpretation,  6. 

The  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Interpretation,  6. 

The  Department  of  Systematic  Theology,  6. 

The  Department  of  Church  History,  6. 

The  Department  of  Homiletics,  4. 

Church  Polity  and  Pastorial  Duties,  2. 

Elected  by  the  student  in  departments  of  the 
Divinity  School  or  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature,  6. 

2.  Woy^k  of  the   third  and  fourth  years.    On   the 

completion  of  thirty- six  Minors  distributed  as 
above  stated,  each  student  of  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  will  elect  whether  he  will  be  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  D.B.,  or  that  of 
A.M.,  or  that  of  Ph.D. 

3.  Requirements  for  the  degree  of  D.B.    One  year  of 

resident  study  in  addition  to  the  two  years 
above  mentioned  will  be  required  for  the  degree 
of  D.B.  Of  the  eighteen  Minors  thus  required 
one-half  must  be  selected  from  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School,  the  remaining  half  may  be 
selected  from  courses  offered  in  the  University 
Colleges  or  in  the  Graduate  School. 
Theses.  The  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  question  connected  with  a 
theological  subject.  This  production  must  be 
scholarly  in  character  and  exhaustive  in  its  sub- 
ject matter  ;  and  the  author  must  be  prepared 
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to  defend  the  positions  taken  therein.  The  sub- 
ject must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  pro- 
fessor to  whose  department  it  pertains,  at  least 
twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination.  The  thesis  itself  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  written  form  three  months  before  the 
date  of  the  final  examination.  Accepted  theses 
will  become  the  property  of  the  University. 
Examination.  In  addition  to  the  regular  term- 
examinations  during  the  period  of  residence,  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  D.B.  will  be  required 
to  pass  a  final  written  and  oral  examination — 
the  latter  to  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  at 
least  three  professors  of  the  Divinity  School. 
In  no  case  will  a  student  be  admitted  to  the 
final  examination  until  his  thesis  has  been 
accepted. 

4.  Requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.M.    One  year  of 

resident  study  in  addition  to  the  two  years 
above  mentioned  will  be  required  for  the  degree 
of  A.M.  Of  the  eighteen  Minors  thus  required, 
twelve  shall  be  selected  from  one  department  of 
the  Divinity  School,  and  in  this  department  the 
student  shall  do  his  principal  work  during  the 
year.  The  remaining  six  Minors  must  be 
selected  from  a  single  department  either  in  the 
Divinity  School  or  the  Graduate  School.  Can- 
didacy for  the  degree  of  A.M.  must  in  the  case 
of  each  student  be  approved  by  the  Divinity 
Faculty. 
The_requirements  in  respect  to  theses  and  exam- 
ination are  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  A.M.  de- 
gree as  in  the  case  of  the  D.B,  degree. 

5.  Requiy^ements  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.    Two  years 

of  residence  in  addition  to  the  two  years  above 
mentioned  will  be  required  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  Of  the  thirty-six  Minors  thus  required, 
two-thirds  shall  be  taken  in  one  department  of 
the  Divinity  School,  and  in  this  department  the 
student  will  do  his  principal  work.  The  remain- 
ing one-third  may  be  taken  in  not  to  exceed  two 
departments  either  of  the  Divinity  School  or  of 
the  Graduate  School,  it  being  understood  that 
the  work  of  the  student  during  these  two  years 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  principal  work  is  done. 
Candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must,  in  the 
case  of  each  student,  be  approved  by  the  Divinity 
Faculty. 
Concerning  the  thesis  and  examination  see  p.p.  5-6, 
of  Circular  of  Inforination  concerning  the  Depart- 
ments of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
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CIRCULAIl    OF  INFORMATION. 


a      THE  ENGIISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


Beginning  with  July  1, 1895,  the  work  of  the  English 
Theological  Seminary  will  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  following  plan  : 

1.  Resident  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Summer 
Quarter  only,  and  will  consist  during  each  Summer 
Quarter,  beginning  with  the  summer  of  1895,  of  two 
groups,  each  of  three  Double  Minors.  These  groups 
will  alternate  every  second  year  with  two  other  groups, 
each  of  three  Double  Minors. 

2.  Groups  of  non-resident  courses  alternating  in  a 
similar  manner  will  be  offered  for  the  Autumn, 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  These  will  be  so 
arranged  as  to  supplement  the  resident  work  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  student  will  be  enabled  to 
complete  during  the  thirty-six  weeks  of  non-residence 
an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  that  accomplished 
in  the  twelve  weeks  of  residence.  Examinations  upon 
the  non-resident  work  will  be  offered  at  the  University 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

3.  The  curriculum  of  the  Seminary  will  thus  include 
four  years  of  continuous  work,  namely,  four  Summer 
Quarters  in  residence  and  twelve  Quarters  in  absence. 

4.  Of  the  forty-eight  Minors  thus  required,  twelve 
may  be  taken  in  subjects  preparatory  to  the  theologi- 
cal curriculum,  namely,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Psychology, 
History  and  Ethics. 

5.  All  students  will  take  the  same  courses  during 
the  first  year. 

6.  A  student  may  prolong  his  course  either  by 
residing  at  the  University  six  weeks  during  any  par- 


ticular Summer  Quarter  instead  of  twelve  weeks,  or 
by  taking  a  smaller  number  of  subjects  while  absent 
from  the  University. 

7.  A  certificate  of  graduation  in  English  will  be 
granted  to  each  student  who  (a)  completes  forty-eight 
Minors  according  to  the  conditions  named  above,  not 
more  than  one-half  of  them  being  taken  in  absence ; 
(b)  presents  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject 
approved  by  the  professor  to  whose  department  it 
pertains.  The  subject  must  be  selected  and  approved 
at  least  six  months  before  the  date  of  the  final  examin- 
ation ;  and  the  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  and 
approved  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  final  examina- 
tion. Accepted  theses  will  become  the  property  of 
the  University  ;  (c)  passes  a  satisfactory  final  examin- 
ation in  addition  to  the  regular  course-examinations. 

8.  The  expenses  for  a  summer's  residence  are  esti- 
mated as  follows : 

Light  and  care  of  room   -        -        -  %  5.00 
Board     ------        42.00 

Laundry   ------      5.00 

Books     ------  8.00 

9.  The  expense  of  the  non-resident  work  will  be  as 
follows : 

Instruction  for  six  Minors  at  $6.00  a  Minor  $36.00 
Books  for  six  Minors,  $4.00  a  Minor    -        -     24.00 
10.  A  loan  library  will  be  established  from  which 
books  may  be  drawn  for  a  specified  time  by  students 
engaged  in  non-resident  study. 


L.      THE  DANISH-NORWEGIAN  AND  THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL 

SE3IINARIES. 


Admission  to  the  Foreign  Seminaries.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  Danish-Norwegian  or  the 
Swedish     Theological     Seminary     are     required      to 


furnish  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Faculty  that 
they  are  prepared  to  pursue  with  profit  the  prescribed 
courses  of  study. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 
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DIVINITY  jS  oho  OL   OR  GANIZA  TIONS. 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


Officers  and  Appointees    for  1893-4. 


President, 

First  Vice  President, 

Second  "  " 

Third     " 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


R.  E.  MANNING,  '74 
J.  K.  WHEELER,  '79 

H.  E.  FULLER,  '84 
W.  M.  WALKER,  '89 

IRA  M.  PRICE,  '82 


Sermon, 
Alternate, 
Essay  or  Poem, 
Alternate, 


W.  W.  EVARTS,  '73 

E.  H.  BROOKS,  '83 

F.  L.  ANDERSON,  '88 

E.  K.  CRESSEY,  '78 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
J.  M.  Coon,  H.  C.  Leland, 


COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 
Executive  Committee. 


G.  S.  GOODSPEED, 


Ira  M.  Price,  of  the 
Associated  Alumni. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
President,  E.  A.  READ.  Secretary,  C.  D.  CASE. 

EXEGETICAL  SOCIETY. 
President,  HARRY  HOWARD.  Secretary,  L.  D.  OSBORN. 

THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 
President,  A.  W.  WISHART.  Secretary,  C.  D.  CASE. 


I 


DIRECTORY  AND    CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS. 


THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


NAME. 


Aitchison,  John  Young, 
Allen,  Charles  William, 
Allen,  Jr.,  Ira  Wilder, 
Allison,  Matthew  Gay, 


Ashby,  James  William, 
Atchley,  Isaac  Carroll, 
Bale,  George  A., 
Beyl,  John  Lewis, 
Binder,  Michael, 
Borden,  Edward  Howard, 
Bowen,  Everett  Anthony, 
Brewster,  Marilla  Marks, 

Braker,  Jr.,  George, 
Brandsmark,  Anders  Larsen, 
Bronson,  Fred  C.  G., 
Bruce,  Preston  P., 
Brownson,  Edwin  Julius, 

Brumbaugh,  John  Boyer, 
Case,  Carl  Delos, 
Cabeen,  James  Wallace, 

Chalmers,  William  Everett, 
Chapin,  Judson  Clarke, 
Cook,  Homer  Martin, 
Coon,  Daniel  Israel, 
Coon,  David  Burdette, 
Cressey,  Frank  Graves, 
Criswell,  John  Marion, 
Davies,  Frederick  George, 
Davis,  John  Tinsdale, 
Davis,  Ulysses  Sherman, 
Dickerson,  Philip  Jackson, 

Eakin,  John  Alexander, 
Eaton,  William  Henry, 
Eddy,  William  Jobes, 
Eubank,  Marian  D., 

Ewing,  Addison  Alvord, 
Fisk,  Henry  Alfred, 
Fletcher,  Charles  Wesley, 
Ford,  John  Elijah, 
Frantz,  Edward, 
Georges,  Mooshie, 
Goodman,  A  If  red  Ebenezar, 


DEGREE  AND  PLACE ;  YEAR  IN  DIV.  SCHOOL. 

A.B.,  (Des  Moines  College)  '93.    I  yr. 
A.B.  {Bucknell  University)  '92.    II  yr. 
A.B.,  A.M.  {Williams  College)  '84.    II  yr. 

A.B.  {Dalhousie  College)  '86;  A.M.  (Prince- 
ton) '89 ;  ( Union  Theological  Seminary) 
'90.    IV  yr. 

{East  London  Institute)  '90.    Ill  yr. 


A.B.  {Drury  College)  '93,    I  yr. 

Ph.D.  {Des  Moines  College)  '93.    I  yr. 

S.B.  {Borden  Institute)  '89.    I  yr. 

A.B.  {Harvard  College)  '93.    II  yr. 

A.B.  {Acadia  University)  '92.     II  yr. 

A.B.  {Brown  University)  '92.    II  yr. 

{New   Hampton   Literary    and  Biblical 
Institute).    I  yr. 

A.B.  {Colgate  University)  '93.    I  yr. 
{Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary)  Illyr. 
A.B.  {Yale  Universitij)  '92.    II  yr. 
A.B.  {Cornell  College,  loioa)  '93.    lyr. 
A.B.  {Colgate  University)  {Neivton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary).    IV  yr. 
{Brethern^s  Normal  College)  '93.    Special. 
A.B.  {Colgate  University)  '91.    II  yr. 

A.B.  {Ripon  College)  '88 ;  B.D.  {Morgan 
Park  Theological  Seminary)  '93.  IV  yr. 

A.B.  {Brown  University)  '93.    I  yr. 

A.B.  {University  of  Rochester)  '89.    II  yr. 

S.B.  {La  Grange  College)  '90.    II  yr. 

A.B.  {State  University  of  Iowa)  '89. 

S.B   {Milton  College)  '91.    Ill  yr. 

A.B.  {Brown  University)  '91.    II  yr. 

A.B.  {Denison  University)  '92.    II  yr. 

{Nebraska  City  College). 

A.B.  {Alfred  University)  'J 

A.B.  {Denison  University) 


{Dennison  University) 
Ohio)  '90. 


II  yr. 

59.    IV  yr. 
'92.    II  yr. 
{Heidelbera, 


HOME    ADDRESS. 

Des  Moines,  la. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Englewood. 
Windsor,  N.  S. 

Chicago. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Ames,  la. 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Medyes,  Hungary. 
Truro,  N.  S. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
N.  Danville,  N.  H. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Slagelse,  Denmark. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Manchester,  la. 
Engleivood. 

Huntington,  Pa. 
St.  Anthony  Park, 
Chicago. 

Pater  son,  N.  J. 

Chicago. 

La  Grange,  Mo. 

Osage,  la. 

Chicago. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

S.  Kirtland,  O. 

Somonauk. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

135  D. 

45  D. 

612  Maple  st. 
108  D. 

1145  Lexington  av. 
35  D. 
154  D. 

108  D. 

46  D. 

109  D. 
129  D. 
5515  Woodlawn  av. 

138  D. 
87  D. 
105  D. 
78  D. 

529,  61st. 

5423  Monroe  av. 
Minn.    126  D. 

7134  Champlain  al., 

Brookline  Park. 
133  D. 

3816  Rhodes  av. 
128  D. 

6126  Wharton  av. 
5455  Monroe  av. 
133  D. 

136  D. 
390,  57th  St. 


Alfred  Center,  N.  Y.  48  D. 
Youngstown,  O. 
Chicago. 


II  yr. 


I  yr. 


A.B.  {Beloit  College)  '87. 
A.B.  {Ottawa  University) 
A.B.  ( West  Virginia  University)  '93.    I  yr. 
A.B.  {William  Jewell  College),  M.D.  {Ma- 
rion Simms  College  of  Medicine)  '91.    lyr 
A.B.  {Amherst  College)  '92.    I  yr. 
L.B.  {University  of  California)  '91.    II  yr. 
A.B.  ( Wheaton  College)  '92.    I  yr. 
{Beloit  College  Academy)  '91.    Ill  yr. 
A.B.  {Ohio  Normal  University)  '91.    II  yr. 
{Oroomiah  College,  Persia) .    I  yr. 
A.B.  {Ottawa  University)  '91.    II  yr. 
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Elgin. 

Ottawa,  Kans. 

Cross  Roads,  W.  Va.  34  D. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.      137  D 


77  D. 

5606  Ellis  av. 

line  Park. 
55  D. 
86  D. 


Brook 


Danvers,  Mass. 
St.  Charles. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Oroomiah,  Persia. 
Antrim.  Kans. 


147  D. 
70  D. 
127  D. 
57  D. 

5423  Monroe  av. 

HOD. 

132  D. 
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NAME. 

3rant,  John  Hiram, 
jrarup,  Christ  Petersen, 

jriffeth,  Benjamin  Franklin 

juard,  Paul, 

aageman,  Simon  Sylvester, 
EEalbert,  William  Chase, 
Hanson,  Howland, 
Sarris,  Jasper, 
Sazelton,  Carl  Dorsey, 
derrick,  Julian  Avery, 
aeyland,  Thomas  Western, 
Sicks,  Franklin  Benjamin, 

lolcomb,  George  Perry, 
3orne,  George, 
loward,  Harry, 
loward,  Walter  Simon, 
lurley,  Hugh  Henry, 
rvine,  William  Franklin, 
ngraham,  Lee  Joseph, 
Fones,  Henry  Farrar, 
Fohnson,  Philip  Matthew, 

iCinney,  Bruce, 
Jake,  Elisha  Moore, 
Jarson,  Nels  R., 

L/audahl,  Nels  Lorenson, 

!jeadingham,  John, 
Jemon,  Charles  Augustus, 
Liockhart,  John  Moses, 
Jord,  George, 

iiartin,  Benjamin  F., 

^cKinney,  Everson  Ryder, 
^ilne,  William  Lorimer, 
VEorgan,  James  Albert, 
Vlyhrmann,  David, 

•^ewcomb,  Arthur  F., 
Nichols,  Walter  Hammond, 
Nichols,  Ettie  B., 
^oftsinger,  John  Eubank, 

^ordlander,  Eric  Johan, 

Dsborn,  Loran  David, 
Patrick,  Bower  Reynolds, 
Peterson,  William  August, 

Phillips,  Daniel  Thomas, 
Phillips,  Nellie  Maria, 
Proctor,  John  Thomas, 


DEGREE  AND  PLACE  ;    YEAR  IN  DIV.  SCHOOL. 
A.B.  {Amherst  College)  '92. 


II  yr. 

{Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary). 

Ill  yr. 
{Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary). 

Ill  yr. 

Th.B.  {Oberlin)  '93.    I  yr. 

A.B.  {Ottawa  University)  '93.    I  yr. 

A.B.  {La  Grange  College)  '92.    II  yr. 

A.B.  {Princeton  College)  '92.    II  yr. 

{State  Normal  College,  Alabama).    II  yr. 

A.B.  {Franklin  College)  '93.   I  yr. 

S.B.  {La  Grange  College)  '92.    II  yr. 

A.B.  {University  of  North  Dakota)  '91. 

A.B.  (Beloit  College)  '8.5.    I  yr. 

Ill  yr. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Rochester)  '89.    IV  yr. 

A.B.  {Ottaiva  University)  '91.    Ill  yr. 

A.B.  {Trinity  College)  '91.    Ill  yr. 

A.B.  {University  of  Rochester)  '91.    I  yr. 

{Woodstock  College,  Ontario).    I  yr. 

A.B,  {University  of  Manitoba)  '91.    Ill  yr. 

A.B.  {Acadia  University)  '91.    I  yr. 

{Ottawa  University)  '91.    II  yr. 

L.B.  {."^louth  West  Baptist  College)  '89. 
A.B.  {Ibid.)  '91. 

I  yr. 

A.B.  {Denison  University)  '92.    II  yr. 
{Bucknell  University) .    Ill  yr. 

{Morgan   Park    Theological  Seminary). 

Ill  yr. 
{Morgan  Park   Theological   Seminary). 

Ill  yr. 
A.B.  {Oberlin)  '83:  {Oberlin  Seminary)  '87. 
A.B.  {Colgate  University)  '92.    II  yr. 
L.B.  {Denison  University)  '92.    II  yr. 

{Morgan  Park  Theologica  I  Seminary) . 

Ill  yr. 
{Morgan   Park    Theological   Seminary) 

III  yr. 
L.B.  {University  Minnesota)  '87.    I  yr. 
{Cliff  College,  Sheffield,  Eng.)    I  yr. 
A.B.  {Franklin  College)  '93.    I  yr. 

{Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Siveden). 

II  yr. 

A.B.  {Acadia  College)  '92.    II  yr. 

S.B.  {University  of  Michigan).    Special. 

{University  of  Michigan).    Special. 

{Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary) . 

III  yr. 

{Morgan   Park  Theological   Seminary). 

Ill  yr. 
A.B.  {University  of  Michigan)  '91.    II  yr. 
A.B.  {William  Jeicell  College).    I  yr. 

D.B.  {Morqan  Park  Theological  Seminary) 

'90.    IV  yr. 
{Haverford  College,  Wales)  '64.    II  yr. 
S.B.  {Hillsdale  College)  '75.    Special. 
A.B.  {William  Jeivell  College,)  '91.    II  yr. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Goldsborough,  N.  C.  129  D 
N.  Suede,  Denmark.  87  D. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 


Lula,  Va. 

Cleves,  O. 
Clifton,  Kas. 
Plymouth. 
Savannah. 
Chicago. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
La  Grange, 
Pavilion. 
Wayne. 


Mo. 


5721  Drexelav. 

65  D. 
85  D. 

66  D. 

Keene  Hotel. 
72  D. 

148  D. 

79  D. 

578  E.  60th  St. 

Wayne. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  75  D. 

Chicago.  132  D. 

Chicago.  5518  Ingleside  av. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.  122  D. 

Chafer,  Man.  11  D. 

Yorkville.  Yorkville. 
Frizzleton,  Nova  Scotia.    83  D. 

Be7'dena,  Kans.  113  D. 

Springfield,  Mo.  5830  Rosalie  ct. 


Piano. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Morgan  Park. 

Kasson,  Minn. 

Oberlin,  O. 
Attica,  N.  Y. 
Harvey. 
Central  Park. 

Berivyn. 

Rochelle. 

Aberdeen,  Scotland. 
Montgomery,  Ind. 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 


128  D. 
HID. 
119  D. 

119  D. 

SOD. 
112  D. 
Harvey. 
52  D. 

Berwyn. 

69  D. 

60  D. 

5550  Drexel  av. 

73  D. 


Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia.    56  D. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.       5800  Jackson  av. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.       5800  Jackson  av. 
Lithia,  Va.  141  D. 


Roseland. 


Roseland. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  76  D. 
Hannibal,  Mo.  61  D. 

Chicago.  97  D. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  Mo. 


7142  Kinney  av. 
5515  Woodlawn  av. 
Windsor  Park. 
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CIRCULAR    OF  INFORMATION. 


NAME. 

Randall,  John  Herman, 
Read,  Eliphalet  Allison, 
Rhodes,  Jesse  Cassandra 
Rocen,  Johan, 


DEGREE  AND  PLACE  ;  YEAR  IN  DIV.  SCHOOL. 

A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '92.    I  yr. 
A.B.  [Acadia  University)  '91.    Ill  yr. 
A.B.  (Franklin  College)  '92.    II  yr. 

Morgan 


HOME  ADDRESS.  PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  5825  Kimbark  av. 

Berivick,  Nova  Scotia.    128  D. 


Sanders,  James  Franklin, 


(Swedish    Theological  Seminary 

Park)  '92.    I  yr. 
A.B.  (Furman  University)  '92.    II  yr. 

Sanderson,  Eugene  Claremont,  A.B.  (Oskaloosa  College)  '83;  A.M.  (Drake 

University)   '86;  T>.B.  (Drake  Divinity 
School)  '93.    I\  yr. 
Shatto,  Charles  Rollin,  a.B.  (Western  College,  Toledo,  Iowa)  '90. 

Ill  yr. 
Starkweather,  Earnest  Edward,    A.B.  (Ottawa  University) '91.    Ill  yr. 
Steelman,  Albert  Judson, 


A.B.  (Colgate  University).    Ill  yr. 


Stevens,  Almon  Odell, 
Taylor,  William  Brooks, 

Topping,  Henry, 

Tustin,  Paul, 
Varney,  Edgar  Dow, 
Waldo,  William  Albergince, 

Ward,  John  Albert, 
Watson,  Arthur  Tilley, 
Wilkin,  William  Arthur, 
Wishart,  Alfred  Wesley, 
Wood,  George  R., 

Wood,  William  Robert, 
Woodruff,  Charles  Elmer, 

Wright,  George  Clarence, 
Wyant,  Andrew  Robt.  Elmer, 


Renssalaer,  Ind. 
Chicago. 

Saluda,  S.  C. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Toledo,  la. 

Clay  Centre,  Kans. 
City  of  Mexico, 

Mexico. 
Kingsley,  Pa. 


A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '91.    II  yr. 

A.B.  (College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Kentucky    Lexington,  Ky. 

University)  '93.    IV  yr. 
A.B.  (Rochester  University)  '92;  B.D.  (Bap-    Columbia,  S.  C. 

tist  Union  Theological  Seminary)  '92 
A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '91.    II  yr. 
A.B.  (Bates  College)  '86. 


Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Drayton,  N.  Dak. 


Th.B.  (Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminar 

'92.    I  yr.    B.Ph.  (Des  Moines  College)  '^93. 

IV  yr. 
S.B.  ( Western  College)  '89.    Ill  yr.  Odon,  Ind. 

A.B.  (Colby  University)  '91.    II  yr.  Oakland,  Me. 

A.B.  (Denison  University)  '93.    IV  yr.  Ncw  Market,  O. 

A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '89.    II  yr.  Maywood. 

Ph.B.  (Denison  University)  '88;  B.D.  (Mor-  Joliet. 

gan   Park    Theological   Seminary)  '91. 

IV  yr. 
(University  of  Colorado).    II  yr.  Chicago. 

A.B.(University  of  Pennsylvania)  '8Q ;  Crozer  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theological  Seminary)  '89.    IV  yr. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '93.    I  yr.  Englcwood. 

A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '92.    II  yr.  Adrian,  Pa. 

Total.  112. 


5550  Drexel  av. 
101  D. 

93  D. 

358,  65th  St. 

130  D. 

Englewood  Y.M.C.A 
115  Oakwood  boul. 

136  D. 
71  D. 


121  D. 

6126  Wharton  av. 

Fernwood. 

150  D. 

151  D. 
69  D. 

5825  Kimbark  av. 
Joliet,  111. 

6231  Sheridan  av. 
U6  D. 

520  Maple  st. 
112  D. 


THE  ENGLISH   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


NAME. 

Allen,  Hiram  Howard, 
Bailey,  Robert, 

Blake,  James, 

Berry,  Henry  Havelock, 

Bixon,  Frank  Prince, 

Boynton,  Melbourn  Parker, 
Broomfield,  Thomas, 
Carroll,  Robert, 
Case,  Frank  Almerian, 
Dent,  Joseph  Croft, 
Dexter,  Stephen  Byron, 
Dewey,  Walter  Levi, 
Elliott,  John  Waterman, 

Evans,  Thomas  Silas, 


DEGREE  AND  PLACE  ;    YEAR  IN  DIV.  SCHOOL. 

(Cedar  Valley  Seminary).    I  yr. 

(Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary.) 

Ill  yr. 
(Hulme  Cliff  College)  '89.    II  yr. 
(Hebron  Academy)  '85.    I  yr. 


(Denison  University,  also  Ohio  Institute  for 

Blind)  '89.    Ill  yr. 
(California  College).    II  yr. 
Special.  (Moody  Bible  Institute)  '92. 
(Private  School,  Zenorville,  la.)    II  yr. 
(Georgetown  ColleQe.)    II  yr. 
(The  Bible  Institute,  Chicago)'  91.    I  yr. 
(Bible  Institute,  Chicago)  '90.    I  yr. 
(Dennison—Soph.)  '92.    II  yr. 

(Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary) 

III  yr. 
Special  studies   (Woodstock   College; 

Mc Master  University,  Toronto.) 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Bassett,  Neb. 

6617  Lafiin  av. 

Barrington. 

120  D. 

Chicago. 

1145  Lexington  av, 

West  Sumner,  Me. 

878,  35th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

140  D. 

Newark. 

54  D. 

Mapleton,  Minn. 

152  D. 

Earlville. 

5743  Kimbark  av. 

Watermayi. 

63  D. 

Maplewood. 

39  D. 

Polo. 

37  D. 

Willoughby,  0. 

52  D. 

Riverdale. 

Riverdale. 

Toronto,  Can. 

84  D. 
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DEGREE  AND  PLACE  :    YEAR  IN  DIV.  SCHOOL.         HOME  ADDRESS. 


^'radenburg,  John  Victor, 
jriblett,  Thomas  John, 
jill,  Theophilus  Anthony, 

jrablachoflf,  Wiliko, 
Satch,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 
lole,  Charles  Boyd, 

3oyt,  John  Lewis, 
rones,  John  W., 
jockwood,  Clarence  Herman, 
jockwood,  Mrs.  Emma  Little, 
joughridge,  John  Wilfred, 
Jucas,  Finley  Irwin, 
Vlason,  George  Claude, 
VIcDonald,  Ephraim  Harvey, 
Morgan,  Jennie  Chaille, 
i*aul,  Joseph, 
ilobinson,  Charles  Wirt, 
lobinson,  Ulysses  G., 
Jchlamann,  Ernest  Alfred, 
5mith,  Charles  Houston, 
5mith,  Thaddeus  L., 

Jpeicher,  John  Gabriel, 
Stewart,  John  Henry, 

itucker,  Edwin  Stanton, 

summers,  Marshall  Aaron, 
rhompson,  Thora  Maria, 
Croyer,  Leroy  Ellsworth, 
/"reeland,  Charles  Frank, 
iVest,  John  Sherman, 

lAT'itt,  Stephen, 

IVheeler,  Horace  Jonathan, 
^heatley,  Tenny  Hall, 

?^ood,  Joel  Franklin, 


{Woodstock  College.)    I  yr. 

{East  London  Institute,  London,  Eng.) 

{Princeton  College)  '83.    II  yr. 

{Crozer  Theological  Seminary.)    II  yr. 
{California  College.)    I  yr. 

{Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary.) 

Ilyr. 
{Hamilton  College)  '93.    Ill  yr. 
A.B.  {Kansas  Normal  College)  '86.    II  yr. 
{Cedar  Valley  Seminary)  '90.    I  yr. 
Special.  {Des  Moines  College)  '93. 
{Claysburg,  Tenn.,  HighSchool)  '85.  Ill  yr. 
(  ).    lyr. 

{High  School,  Jacksonville,  III.)    I  yr. 
{Bucknell  University.)    Ill  yr. 
{Franklin  Colleye.)    Special. 
{Military  School,  India.)    I  yr. 
{Cook  Academy.)    II  yr. 
{Colgate,  four  years.)     I  yr. 
{Indiana  State  Normal.)    II  yr. 
{Michigan  State  Normal  School.)    I  yr. 
{Moody'' s  Bible  Institute).    Ill  yr. 

M.D.  {University  of  Iowa)  '83.    II  yr. 

{Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary.) 

Ill  yr. 
{Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary, 

Ottawa  University.)     Ill  yr. 
{Dennison  University)  '93.    I  yr. 
{Pillsbury  Academy.)     Ill  yr. 
S.B.  ( University  of  Nebraska)  '92.    I  yr. 
{Michigan  State  Normal  School.)     II  yr. 

S.B.  {Massachusetts  Agricultural  College) 

'90.    I  yr. 
{Hulme  Cliff  College)  '93.    I  yr. 


{Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary). 

Ill  yr. 
S.B.  (Agriculture  College,  Vermont)  '93.  lyr 

S.B.  {Franklin  CoWg-)  'fO.    II  yr. 


Upper  Ontario. 

Mar  ley. 

West  Park  on  the 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Tulcho,  Rumania. 
Lafayette,  Cal. 
Fairbury,  Neb. 

Sennett,  N.  Y. 
Parsons,  Kans. 
Coldwater,  la. 
Coldwater,  la. 
Ryerson  Station,  Pa 
Independence,  Mo. 
Mason  City,  la. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Chicago. 

North  Henderson. 
North  Hector,  N.  Y. 
Englewood. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Chicago. 
Millburn. 

Hudson,  la. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Aurora. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

141  D. 
152  D. 
50  D. 

62  D. 

USD. 

MOD. 

541,  55th  St. 
1043  Otto  St. 
5709  Drexel  av. 
5709  Drexel  av. 
.  145  D. 

108  D. 

109  D. 
57  D. 

5550  Drexel  av. 

81  D. 

47  D. 

5604  Wentworth  av. 

88  D. 

109  South  Leavitt  st. 

Washington  Park  Ho 

tel. 
272,  90th  St. 
Eng.  145  D. 

144  D. 

60  D. 


Hinckley. 

Montevideo,  Minn. 

Dorchester,  Neb.         841  West  Polk  st. 

Michigan  City,  Ind.   51  D. 

Belchertown,  Mass.     63  D. 

Emery  Down  Lynd-  59  D. 

hurst,  Hants, Eng. 
Atlanta,  III.  120  D. 

East     Brookfield,      99  D. 

Vermont. 
Smith  field,  O.  92  D. 

Total,  47. 


THE  DANISH-NORWEGIAN   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


NAME.  DEGREE  AND  PLACE  ;    YEAR  IN  DIV.  SCHOOL 

Andersen,  Hans  Peter, 
indersen,  Hans  Martin, 


^orsheim,  Sjur  Olson, 
lansen,  Theodore, 
j^ohnson,  Edward  Peter, 


{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy .) 
I  yr. 


{Moraan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Ilyr. 
{Mo"-nnn  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Ilyr, 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

I  yr. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Illyr. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 

Chicago. 

107  D. 

Arondal,iNorway . 

98  D. 

Bergen,  Norway. 

98  D. 

Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

115  D 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    119  D 
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NAME. 

Nielsen,  Martin, 
Overgaard,  Peder  Pedersen 
Rasmussen,  Lars, 


DEGREE  AND  PLACE  ;    YEAR  IN  DIV.  SCHOOL.        HOME  ADDRESS.  PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Alden  P.  O.,  Minn.  107  D. 

Bjarho,  Noricay.  97  D. 

Berton,  S.  Dak.  115  D. 
Total,  8. 


{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

I  yr. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy .) 

I  yr. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

I  yr. 


NAME. 
Berglund,  Magnus, 
Carlson,  Sven  Gustaf , 
Carlson,  John  Amandus, 
Clint,  Rudolf  Anton, 
Johnson,  John  Daniel, 
Lawrence,  iVntone  Oliver, 
Lindblad,  Edward  Sigurd, 
Nelson,  Sven  August, 
Nelson,  Swaney  August, 
Nilson,  Carl  Anton, 
Nylin,  Carl  Emil, 
Olson,  Lewis  Ernest, 
Sandell,  Victor, 


THE  SWEDISH   THEOLOGICAL 

DEGREE  AND  PLACE  ;    YEAR  IN  DIV.  SCHOOL. 


{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

II  yr. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

I  yr. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

I  yr. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

I  yr. 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

lyr. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

II  yr. 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

II  yr. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

It  yr. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

lyr. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

II  yr. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

I  yr. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

lyr. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

I  yr. 


SEMINARY. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 

Dekalb. 

31  D. 

Swea,  la. 

117  D. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

117  D. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

114  D. 

Litchfield,  Minn. 

114  D. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

HID. 

Oakland,  Neb. 

101  D. 

Kir  on,  la. 

113  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

118  D. 

Chicago. 

113  D. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

116  D. 

Forest  City,  la. 

118  D. 

Iron  River,  Mich. 

116  D. 

Total,  13. 

SUMMARY. 


Graduate  Divinity  School 112 

English  Theological  Seminary 47 

Danish  -  Norwegian  Theological  Seminary 8 

Swedish  Theological  Seminary 13 
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OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS    OF  THE   UNIVERSITY    01    CHICAGO. 

The  Annual  Register  is  issued  about  May  1st  of  each  year.  It  contains  a  full  statement  in  respect 
to  the  organization  of  the  University,  the  Faculties,  the  Courses  offered  during  the  year,  lists  of  students, 
requirements  for  admission,  regulations  governing  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University,  an 
historical  statement  concerning  the  University,  University  clubs  and  organizations,  etc. 

The  Quarterly  Calendar  is  issued  about  the  first  day  of  May,  August,  November,  February,  and  con- 
tains an  historical  statement  of  the  University  work  of  the  preceding  quarter,  the  registration  of  students 
during  the  quarter,  and  lists  of  courses  of  instruction  to  be  offered  during  succeeding  quarters. 

The  Circular  of  Information  concerning  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  contains 
f  ull  information  as  to  admission  to  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of  these  departments  and  statements  concerning 
the  requirements  for  degrees. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School  contains  all  information  concerning  the  Divinity 
■School,  courses,  admission,  etc. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  University  Extension  Division  contains  lists  of  lectures  and 
•courses  offered,  statement  of   correspondence  work,  class  work,  etc.  jjj 

Departmental  Programmes  are  issued  by  all  the  departments  of  instruction,  and  give  details  of  the 
■work  of  the  departments  that  cannot  be  given  in  the  Calendars. 


The  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  is  floor  D,  room  4;  the  other  offices  of  administration  are  on 
the  main  floor  of  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

THE   DIVINITY   SCHOOL, 


126}-100(>-7-95 


CALENDAR    FOR    1895-96. 


July  1.       Monday         First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Summer  Meeting  of   the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 
Thursday     Independence  Day;  a  holiday 
Sunday         The  Convocation  Sermon. 
Saturday      First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration cards  for  Autumn 
Quarter. 
Sept.  18-20.  Wednesday  Quarterly  Examinations,  and 
Autumn  Examinations  for 
admission  to  the  Academic 
Colleges. 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  Theology,  to  be 
conferred  at  the  January 
Convocation. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the   Uni- 
versity Convocation. 
Sunday.        The  Convocation  Sermon. 
Saturday      First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 


July  4. 
July  7. 
Aug.  10. 


Aug.  11.     Sunday 
Sept.  2.      Monday 


Thursday 
Friday 

Sept.  21.   Saturday 


Sept.  22-30. 

Oct.  1.        Tuesday 


Oct  6. 

Nov.  9. 


Nov.  ]0.     Sunday 


Nov.  28. 
Dec.  2. 


Thursday 
Monday 


Dec.  17-20.  Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Dec.  21.      Saturday 


[Dec. 

yjan. 


23-31. 

1.      Wednesday 


Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration cards  for  Winter 
Quarter. 

Quarterly  Examinations,  and 
Winter  Examinations  for 
admission  to  the  Academic 
Colleges. 

Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  Theology  to  be 
conferred  at  the  April  Con- 
vocation. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

New  Year's  Day  ;   a  holiday. 

First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 
begins. 


Jan.  2.     Thursday 


Jan.  30.      Thursday 
Feb.  11.      Tuesday 

Feb.  12.    Wednesday 


Feb.  22.      Saturday 
Mar.  6.       Friday 


Mar.  17-20.Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Mar.  21.     Saturday 


Mar.  22.     Sunday 

Mar.  23-31. 

April  1.    Wednesday 


May  1.  Friday 

May  11.  Monday 

May  12.  Tuesday 

May  28.  Thursday 

June  6.  Saturday 


Junel6-19.Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

June  20.    Saturday 


June  21-30 


Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 
ends. 

Lincoln's  Birthday  ;  a  holi- 
day. 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Washington's  Birthday  ;  a 
holiday. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration cards  for  Spring 
Quarter. 

Quarterly  Examinations,  and 
Spring  Examinations  for 
admission  to  the  Academic 
Colleges. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  Theology  to  be 
conferred  at  the  July  Con- 
vocation. 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

Last  Day  for  receiving  appli- 
cations for  fellowships. 

Annual     Assignment   of    Fel- 
lowships. 
First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 

ends. 
Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 

begins. 
Memorial  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Regis- 
tration Cards  for  Summer 
Quarter. 

Quarterly  Examinations,  and 
Summer  Examinations  for 
admission  to  the  Academic 
Colleges. 
Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
viyiity  or  Theology  to  be 
conferred  at  the  October 
Convocation. 

Quarterly  Recess. 


AN  HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 


The  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  was 
originally  established  and  is  still  controlled  by  the 
corporation  known  as  "  The  Baptist  Theological  Union 
located  at  Chicago."  The  institution  was  fully  organ- 
ized in  1867,  and  for  twenty  five  years  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  number  of  students, 
attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  increased 
annually ;  able  scholars  were  enrolled  on  the  faculty 
of  instruction;  men  of  eminent  business  ability  and 
large  liberality  managed  the  finances,  and  provided 
the  buildings,  libraries,  and  endowments. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  his  first  subscription 


of  $1,000,000  to  the  University,  he  made  it  a  conditioD 
of  the  gift  that  the  Seminary  should  become  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University.  In  order  to  realize 
this  condition  he  further  stipulated  that  $100,000  of 
his  subscription  should  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Seminary  on  the  University  campus, 
and  that  $100,000  of  it  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
further  endowment  of  the  Seminary.  In  keeping  with 
these  requirements  Articles  of  Agreement  were  entered 
into  between  the  Boards  of  the  two  institutions  by 
which  the  Theological  Seminary  became  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND   INSTRUCTION. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE   THEOLOGICAL    UNION. 
President,  E.  NELSON  BLAKE,  Boston. 
Vice-Presidents,  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  New  York. 

ANDREW  McLEISH,  Glencoe. 
Secretary,  T.  W.  GOODSPEED,  Chicago. 
Treasurer,  EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Chicago. 


\ 


BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES. 

President,  ANDREW  McLEISH,  Glencoe. 

Vice-President,  W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  Chicago. 

Secretary,  T.  W.  GOODSPEED,  Chicago. 

Treasurer,  EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Chicago. 

Auditor,  S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Chicago. 
Class  L— Term  Expires  May,  1895. 
L.  A.  GRAND  ALL,  D.D.,  Chicago.  L.  P.  SCROGIN,  Lexington. 

F.  E.  HINCKLEY,  Chicago.  J.  A.  SMITH,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

F.  W.  PATRICK,  Marengo.  WILLARD  A.  SMITH,  Chicago. 

C.  PERREN,  Ph.D.,  Chicago.  W.  W.  WAIT,  Chicago. 

Rev.  F.  H.  ROWLEY,  Oak  Park. 

Class  IL — Term  Expires  May,  1896. 
E.  C.  ATKINS,  Indianapolis.  E.  B.  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Rev.  R.  H.  AUSTIN,     Chicago.  W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

E.  NELSON  BLAKE,  Boston.  Hon.  G.  A.  PILLSBURY,  Minneapolis. 

J.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Chicago.  S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Chicago. 

W.  H.  HOLDEN,  Chicago. 

Class  III.— Term  Expires  May,  1897. 
W.  B.  BRAYTON,  Blue  Island.  C.  W.  NEEDHAM,  Washington. 

EDWARD   GOODMAN,  Chicago.  A.  K.  PARKER,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

W.  R.  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chicago.  Rev.  F.  PETERSON,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

P.  S.  HENSON,  D.D.,  Chicago.  F.  A.  SMITH,  Chicago 

A.  McLEISH,  Glencoe. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

ANDREW  McLEISH,  President.  P.  S.  HENSON. 

W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  Vice-President.  W.  H.  HOLDEN. 

T.  W.  GOODSPEED,  Secretary.  A.  K.  PARKER. 

EDWARD   GOODMAN,  Treasurer.  C.  PERREN. 

S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Auditor.  W.  W.  WAIT. 

E.  B.  HULBERT,  ex  officio.  F.  PETERSON. 

W.  B.  BRAYTON.  WILLARD  A.  SMITH. 

W.  R.  HARPER. 
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6  CIRCULAR    OF  INFORMATION. 

THE  DIVINITY  FACULTY.'^ 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  and  Head  Professor  of  the 

Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
ERI  BAKER  HULBERT,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  Head  Professor  of  Church  History. 

GALUSHA  ANDERSON,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Head  Professor  of  Homiletics. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  NORTHRUP,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Head  Professor  of  Systeynatic  Theology. 

FRANKLIN   JOHNSON,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  the  English  Theological    Seminary,  and    Professor  of   Church 

History  and  Homiletics. 
CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
JOHN  W.  MONCRIEF,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History. 

ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  A.  B.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 
GEORGE  B.  FOSTER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

ALEXANDER  BALMAIN  BRUCE,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Apologetics.  [Professor  of  New  Tes- 
tament Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgovj.] 

CASPAR  RENE  GREGORY,  Ph.D.,  Theol.D.,  LL.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Palaeography  and  Textual 
Criticism.    [Professor  Or  dinar  ius-Honoi^arius  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.] 

H,  GUNDERSEN,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary  and  Assistant  Professor 

of  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Biblical  Literature. 
CHRISTIAN  JORGINIUS  OLSEN,  Instructor  {in  the  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary)  in  Homiletics. 
NELS  SORENSEN  LAWDAHL,  Instructor  {in  the  Dano-Norwegian    Theological  Seminary)  in  Church 

History. 

CARL  GUSTAV  LAGERGREN,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Swedish  Theologic^il  Seminary,  and  Professor  of 

Systematic  Theology  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
WILLIAM  AUGUST   PETERSON,  Instructor  {in  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary)  in  Church  History. 

C.  E.  HEWITT,  D.D.,  Financial  Secretary. 
S.  H.  CLARK,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 
WARDNER  WILLIAMS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Music. 


DIVINITY  FELLOWS. 

CHARLES  E.  WOODRUFF,  A.B.,  D.B.,  New  Testament  Literature. 

FRIEND  TAYLOR  DYE,  A.B.,  Church  History. 

JOHN  S.  TANNER,  A.M.,  D.B.,  New  Testament  Literature. 

ELIPHALET  ALLISON  READ,  A.B.,  Systematic  Theology. 

CARL  DELOS  CASE,  A.B.,  Systematic  Theology. 

*Wit.h  the  exception  of  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  names  in  each  group  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  collegiate  seniority. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL.  7 

UNIVERSITY  INSTRUCTORS    WHOSE    COURSES    ARE    OPEN    TO 

DIVINITY  STUDENTS. 

WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Criticism. 

JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 

HERMANN  EDUARD  von  HOLST,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  History. 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  University  Extension  Professor  of  Literature  in  English^ 

EMIL  G.  HIRSCH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ALBION  W.  SMALL,  Ph.  D.,  Head  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

BENJAMIN  S.  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

ADOLPH  C.  MILLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Economic  History  and  Finance. 

IRA  M.  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,     Associate    Professor  of    Comparative    Religion    and 

Ancient  History. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
CHARLES  A.  STRONG,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 
WILLIAM  D.  McCLINTOCK.  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
JAMES  H.  TUFTS,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 


I.  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


PURPOSE  AND  CONSTITUENCY. 


1.  Purpose :  The  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School  is 
primarily  and  chiefly  to  fit  men  to  become  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  To  this  end  students  are  instructed  in 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  in  the  chief  facts  and 
teachings  of  Church  History,  in  the  critical  transla- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, in  the  constitution  and  management  of 
churches,  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons, 
in  the  practical  duties  of  the  pastorate,  and  in  the 
methods  of  Christian  and  philanthropic  work. 

2.  Constituency: 

The  instruction  is  adapted  to  those  preparing  for  : 

a)  The  pastorate. 

b)  The  missionary  field. 

c)  Christian  teaching. 

d)  Other  Christian  work. 

3.  The  School  is  open  to  : 

a)  Those    who  have  had  both  a  college  and  a 
theological  training. 


b)  Those  who  have  had  a  college  training  or  its 

equivalent. 

c)  Those  who  not  having  had  a  college  training 

desire  to  pursue  theological   studies  in  the 
English  language. 

d)  Those  speaking  the  Scandinavian  languages, 

and  preparing  to  preach  or  teach  among  the 
Scandinavians. 

e)  Honorary  students  who  by  permission  of  the 
President  or  Dean  attend  the  lectures  without 
undertaking  the  ordinary  work  of  the  class- 


Remark:  Women  are  admitted  to  the  Divinity 
School  upon  equal  terms  with  men.  They  receive 
no  encouragement  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  public 
preaching,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  distinctly 
taught  that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  recognizes 
the  ordination  of  women  to  the  Christian  pastorate. 


ADMISSION. 


1.  The  Divinity  School  is  open  to  students  of  all 
denominations  of  Christians.    It  includes 

a)  The  Graduate  Divinity  School,  designed  pri- 
marily for  college  graduates. 

b)  The  English  Theological  Seminary,  offering 
a  four  years'  prescribed  curriculum  in  English 
subjects,  consisting  of  resident  courses  in  the 
Summer  Quarter  and  non-resident  correspon- 
dence courses  in  the  other  three  quarters  of 
the  year. 

c)  The  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary, 
in  which  the  instruction  is  given  principally  in 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  languages. 

d)  The  Sivedish  Theological  Seminary,  in  which 
the  instruction  is  given  principally  in  the 
Swedish  language. 

2.  Credentials:     A   student   entering   the   Divinity 
School  must  present  a  Ministerial  License,  or  a  Cer- 


tificate of  Ordination,  or  a  statement  from  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  member  approving  his 
purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry 
or  other  Christian  service. 

3.  Method  of  Adrnission:  On  first  entrance,  the 
student  shall  (a)  present  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School  his  Credentials  and  obtain  an 
Application  Card  to  be  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity Examiner,  in  exchange  for  which  he 
will  receive  the  Examiner's  Certificate;  (b) 
obtain  from  the  University  Registrar,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00,  the 
stamp  of  his  office  upon  the  certificate  received ; 
(c)  obtain  from  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School 
a  Registration  Card  for  the  courses  which  he 
desires  to  undertake ;  (d)  secure  from  the  pro- 
fessor or  teacher  his  endorsement  of  the 
courses  selected  ;  and  (e)  return  the  Registration 
Card  thus  endorsed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School  and  receive  from  him  a  Class  Ticket. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


QUARTERS,    TERMS,  AND   COURSES. 


1.  Quarters  and  Terms.    The  year  of    the  Divinity 

School  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  begin- 
ning respectively  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
January,  April,  and  July,  and  continuing  twelve 
weeks  each,  thus  leaving  a  week  between  the 
close  of  one  quarter  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  Each  quarter  is  divided  into  two  terms 
of  six  weeks  each. 

2.  Majors  and  Minors.    A  Major  is  a  course  of  in- 

struction calling  for  eight  hours  of  class-room 
work  each  week,  and  continuing  through  a 
term,  six  weeks.  A  Minor  calls  for  four  hours 
a  week  through  a  term.  A  Double  Major  calls 
for  eight  hours  a  week  through  a  quarter.  A 
Double  Minor  calls  for  four  hours  a  week 
through  a  quarter.  Two  Minors  or  a  double 
Minor  are  therefore  the  equivalent  of  a  Major. 

3.  Seminars.    To    promote    more    advanced     study 

and  individual  research,  and  to  bring  together 
more  intimately  the  instructors  and  students, 
seminars  are  organized  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Divinity  School.  Seminar 
work  will  be  reckoned  as  class-room  work. 
Meetings  will  be  of  a  formal  and  an  informal 
character;  the  former  will  be  open  to  the  public, 
but  the  latter  only  to  the  members  of  the  sem- 
inar. 

4.  Distribution  of  Courses. 

a)  Courses  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  and 
in  the  Graduate  School  are  offered  throughout 
the  year.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  student  in 
the  Graduate  Divinity  School  is  expected  to  be 
in  residence  only  three  quarters. 

b)  In  the  English  Theological  Seminary  resident 
courses  are  offered  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  non- 
resident courses  in  the  other  three  quarters. 

c)  The  Scandinavian  Schools  are  in  session  in  the 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 

The  Time  of  Entrance.  A  student  may  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  any  quarter  —  that  is,  either 
October  1,  January  1,  April  1,  or  July  1. 


6.  Announcement  of  Courses.    The  University  Cal- 

endar publishes  announcements  of  the  courses 
offered  during  the  year.  The  Calendar  is  pub- 
lished quarterly;  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
August,  November,  and  February.  Each  num- 
ber contains  (1)  the  preliminary  announcements 
for  the  quarter  beginning  five  months  from  the 
date  of  issue  and  (2)  the  revised  announcements 
for  the  quarter  beginning  two  months  from  the 
date  of  issue. 

7.  Choice    of    Courses.       Students    in     continuous 

residence  select  at  one  time  the  work  of  a 
quarter,  i.  e.,  three  Double  Minors,  or  their 
equivalent.  The  selection  is  handed  to  the 
Dean  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  Students  who  resume 
work  after  an  absence  and  students  entering 
for  the  first  time  must  indicate  their  selection 
of  courses  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the 
current  Quarter.  Permission  to  substitute  other 
courses  will  be  given  only  for  sufficient  reasons 
approved  by  the  Dean, 

8.  Tardy  Selection  of  Courses.    A  student  who  has 

failed  to  comply  with  the  above  regulations  may 
be  admitted  to  a  course  only  (1)  by  special  per- 
mission granted  by  the  Dean,  and  (2)  after  the 
payment  of  a  special  fee  of  $5.00. 

9.  Full  and  Partial   Work  of  the  Student.     Each 

student  doing  full  work  is  expected  to  take 
three  Double  Minors,  or  their  equivalent,  during 
each  quarter.     But 

a)  A  student,  at  his  own  request,  may,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  be  permitted  to  take 
two  Double  Minors,  or  their  equivalent,  in 
which  case  he  must  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  he  is  making  proper  use  of  all  his 
time. 

b)  A  student  acting  as  pastor  of  a  church  is  per- 
mitted to  take  only  two  Double  Minors  a 
quarter,  or  their  equivalent,  except  by  special 
vote  of  the  Faculty. 


ATTENDANCE  AND  STANDING 

Absences  from  Recitations  and  Examinations. 

a)  It  is  expected  that  students  will  treat  an 
engagement  with  an  instructor  like  other 
engagements,  and  the  same  rules  of  courtesy 
apply  in  case  of  inability  to  fill  an  appoint- 
ment. 


b)  Absence  from  class  exercises  for  any  cause,  of 
necessity  involves  an  intellectual  loss  that 
can  only  be  made  up  by  special  work  if  at  all. 

c)  All  absences  from  term  exercises  and  from  ex- 
aminations will  therefore  be  recorded.  An 
extra  Minor  will  be  required  for  every  thirty 
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absences  accrued  in  any  three  consecutive 
quarters  of  a  student's  work.  An  absence 
from  an  examination  will  be  reckoned  in  the 
•case  of  a  Minor,  as  equivalent  to  ten  absences 
from  regular  term  exercises ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  Major,  or  Double  Minor,  as  equivalent  to 
twenty  such  absences. 

d)  Should  the  number  of  the  student's  absences 
in  any  case  reach  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  class  exercises  in  that 
course,  he  will  receive  credit  for  only  half  of 
the  course.  Should  the  number  of  absences 
in  any  case  reach  fifty  per  cent.,  no  credit 
will  be  given  for  the  course. 

%^Standing  and  Examinations.  The  standing  of  a 
student  in  any  course  will  be  determined  from 
his  term-grade,  and  from  an  examination  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

SJ^Final  Examination.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
term  examinations  the  candidate  for  a  degree 
or  certificate  is  required  to  pass  a  final  exam- 
ination. 

<i)  This  examination  takes  place  in  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  week  of  the  quarter  at  the  end  of 


which  the  student  expects  to  take  his  degree 
or  certificate. 

b)  Each  student  is  subject  to  examination  on  the 
whole  range  of  theological  study  whether  he 
has  pursued  his  course  wholly  in  this  Univer- 
sity or  partly  here  and  partly  elsewhere.  The 
examination  will  also  cover  studies  in  related 
departments  pursued  as  a  part  of  the  student's 
theological  course. 

c)  The  examination  in  each  department  will  be 
both  written  and  oral.  The  latter  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  presence  of  professors  represent- 
ing at  least  three  departments. 

d)  Students  who  expect  to  take  a  degree  at  the 
end  of  a  given  quarter  may  be  released  from 
the  obligation  to  attend  class  exercises  during 
the  last  six  weeks  of  residence,  and  from 
examination  on  the  work  of  the  quarter 
without  deduction  from  the  courses  credited  to 
them. 

4.  Graduating  Thesis.  Before  presenting  himself  for 
the  final  examination,  each  student  is  required 
to  present  a  graduating  thesis  on  some  theolog- 
ical subject.  For  specific  regulations  see  pp. 
14,  15,  48. 


EXPENSES. 


1.  Dormitory  Fees.     By  the  munificence  of  Mr.  John 

D.  Rockefeller,  Divinity  halls,  accommodating 
140  students,  have  been  erected  upon  the  Uni- 
versity grounds.  The  rooms  are  furnished, 
and  no  charge  is  made  to  students  regularly 
matriculated  in  the  Divinity  School  for  the 
use  of  the  same.  A  charge  of  $9.00  a  quarter 
is  made  for  heat,  light  and  care  of  room. 
Applications  for  rooms  should  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  University. 

2.  Tuition,  Incidental,  and  Library  Fees.    No  fee  for 

instruction  is  charged  in  the  Divinity 
School,  but  each  student  is  required  to  pay 
an  incidental  fee  of  $2.50  a  quarter,  and  a 
library  fee  of  $2.50  a  quarter.  To  students 
entering  the  Divinity  School  for  the  first  time 
there  is  a  charge  of  $5.00  as  a  matriculation  fee. 

3.  Payment  of  Bills.    Quarter    bills,    including    fee 

for  heat  and  light,  fee  for  care  of  room,  the  in- 
cidental fee,  and  the  library  fee,  are  deliv- 
ered at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter;  if  not 
paid  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  they  are 
jjssued  the  student  will  be  liable  to  be  prohibited 


from  reciting.  Term  bills  for  six  weeks,  instead 
of  quarter  bills  for  twelve  weeks,  are  issued 
only  when  the  student  has  notified  the  Registrar 
beforehand  that  he  will  be  absent  for  the  fol- 
lowing term.  A  student  who,  having  no  reason, 
leaves  the  University  in  the  middle  of  a  term, 
without  previous  notification,  shall  pay  the  full 
bill  for  that  term.  A  student  who  enters, 
intending  to  stay  only  six  weeks,  must  indicate 
this  purpose  at  the  time  of  entrance. 

4.  General  Expenses  of  the  Student.  The  following 
table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  actual 
expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  the  student  in 
the  Divinity  School: 

University  bill,  incidental  expenses,     -        $  7.50 
University  bill,  library,     .        -        -        -        T.SOd 
University  bill,  light,  heat,   -        -        -  ^^-Hj 

University  bill,  care  of  room,     -        -        -     12.00^ 

Washing,        - 15.00 

Board,  -        - 108.00 

Text  books  and  stationery,  -  -  -  15.00 
Sundries, 15.00 

Total, $195.00. 
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PREACHING  AND  RELIGIOUS   WORK. 


1.  The  Religious   Work   open   to  students  may  be 

classified  as  follows: 

a)  Preaching  may  be  engaged  in  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, under  the  direction  of  the  Dean,  during 
residence  and  during  regular  or  special  vacations. 
There  are  frequent  opportunities  for  sup- 
plying churches  temporarily  or  regularly,  in 
the  city  and  surrounding  towns,  for  which  a 
reasonable  compensation  may  be  expected; 
but  such  services  can  be  rendered  only  by 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  preaching, 
and  may  be  undertaken  only  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  provision 
that  it  shall  not  occasion  the  absence  of 
the  student  from  any  regular  recitation  or 
lecture. 

h)  Assisting  pastors  in  and  about  the  city.  In 
this  work  a  large  number  of  students  may  be 
employed,  with  profit  both  to  themselves  and 
to  the  churches. 

c)  City  mission  work,  and  Sunday  Schools. 

2.  Arrangements  for    preaching    or    for    religious 

work  are  made: 
a)  Through  the  Dean  and  the  professors. 
h)  Through     the    Secretary    of    the    Education 

Society, 
c)  Through  the  City  Mission  Society. 

3.  The  practical  religious  work  outlined  above  is 

to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Divinity 
course,  and  is  not  undertaken  merely  by  those 
who  need  financial  help.  This  work  is  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  specially  appointed  to 
superintend  it.  Every  student  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  or  for  a  certificate,  will  be 
required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  practical 
work  in  addition  to  such  preaching  as  he  may 
do  from  time  to  time. 


4.  Compensation  to  the  amount  of   three  dollars  a 

week  and  upward  will  be  assured  to  approved 
men  who  are  members  of  regular  Baptist 
churches,  who  need  financial  aid  and  who 
render  service  equivalent  to  eight  hours  during 
the  week  with  helpful  assistance  at  one  service 
on  Sunday.  The  amount  of  compensation  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  ability 
and  experience  of  the  worker,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities presented.  Those  students  who  do  not 
receive  compensation  for  service,  may  borrow 
to  meet  necessary  school  expenses  from  the 
Northwestern  Baptist  Education  Society,  with- 
out interest,  and  at  the  Society's  discretion,  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100  a  year,  to  be  repaid 
in  annual  installments  during  the  first  five  years 
after  leaving  the  institution.  Rev.  C.  E.  Hewitt, 
D.D.,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  His 
office  is  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  University  of 
Chicago.  See  also  under  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships,  p.  15. 

Financial  aid  will  not  be  assured  to  students  who 
are  present  during  the  Summer  Quarter  only. 
Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such  remu- 
nerative service  as  may  be  available,  though  the 
University  authorities  are  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  student  ought  to  devote  his  entire 
time  and  strength  to  the  work  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

5.  Further  Opportunities  for  Self -Help.  In  addition  to 

the  help  which  may  be  secured  from  participation 
in  work  of  a  religious  character,  students  in  the 
Divinity  School  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
University  Employment  Bureau,  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  University  Council, 
for  the  aid  of  students  desiring  to  earn  money 
to  assist  them  in  defraying  their  expenses. 


CHRISTIAN  SETTLEMENTS. 


It  is  the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School, 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Sociology,  to 
establish  and  maintain  various  forms  of  Christian  Set- 
tlements in  the  city.  Methods  will  vary  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student,  the  demands  of 
mission  work,  and  the  means  at  our  disposal.  As 
soon  as  possible  a  house  in  a  suitable  locality  will  be 
provided  for  the  residence  of  Divinity  students  who 
are  to  give  service  in  mission  and  church  life.     A  care- 


ful and  orderly  method  of  analysis  of  domestic  and 
community  life,  based  on  the  studies  of  Le  Play,  Booth, 
Schoffle,  and  others,  will  be  used.  The  most  practical 
ways  of  coming  into  living  contact  with  the  people 
will  be  studied  by  experiment  and  benevolen.t  effort, 
under  instruction  and  advice.  Already  some  of  the 
students  are  participating  in  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement,  whose  growth  and  success  are  highly 
encouraging. 
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GENERAL  MEETINGS. 


1.  Religious  Services :  The  members  of  the  Divinity 
School  participate  in  the  work,  and  attend  the 
services  of  the  religious  organizations  of  the 
University:  Chapel  service  at  12:30  p.m.;  the 
Christian  Union,  holding  services  Sunday  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  carrying  on  philanthropic 
work  outside  the  University  (see  p.  375  of  the 
Register);  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  the  Missionary  Soci- 


ety ;  the  Volunteer  Band.  Class  and  group 
prayer-meetings  are  also  held. 
2.  Divinity  Conference.  A  Divinity  conference  is 
held  at  4:30  p.m.  on  alternate  Mondays.  The  pro- 
ceedings consist  of  papers  by  professors  or  stu- 
dents, followed  by  general  debate.  It  is  intended 
to  discuss  topics  which  are  of  immediate  practi- 
cal interest  to  the  ministry. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


The  University  Library  consists  of  the  General 
Library  and  Departmental  Libraries  for  the  several 
departments,  and  contains  in  the  aggregate  approx- 
imately 300,000  volumes.  The  General  Library  is  open 
to  Divinity  students,  and  each  department  of  the 
Divinity  School  has  its  own  Departmental  Library, 
located  in  connection  with  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 
department  to  which  it  belongs,  and  intended  for  ref- 
erence and  special  research. 

Among  the  collections  owned  by  the  University  and 
of  special  value  to  the  Divinity  School  are  the  library 
of  Prof.E.W.Hengstenberg,  late  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  that  of  Dr.  George  B.  Ide,  the  Colwell 
Library  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  collected  by  Dr. 


T.  J.  Conant  while  prosecuting  his  work  of  translating 
the  Bible,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  translation 
collections  in  existence,  and  the  original  library  of  the 
Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  consisting  largely 
of  books  in  History,  Science,  Sociology  and  Literature. 
Large  accessions  are  also  being  constantly  made  by 
purchase  of  books  specially  for  the  Departmental 
Libraries  of  the  Divinity  School. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Chicago  is  acces 
sible  to  members  of  the  University,  and  for  their  con- 
venience a  sub-station  has  been  established  at  the  Gen- 
eral Library  of  the  University. 

The  Newberry  Library,  with  its  large  and  valuable 
collections,  is  also  within  reach  of  Divinity  students. 


II.  THE    GRADUATE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 


A.  INFORMATION. 
ADMISSION. 


For  general  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Divinity 
School,  see  p.  8.  The  following  regulations  pertain 
to  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  in  particular  : 

1.  Candidates  for  a  Degree:   Students  who  are  can- 
didates for  a  degree  are  required  to  present  the 
diploma  of  an  accepted  college,  certifying  that 
they  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree.     If  the 
degree  is  not  A.B.,  the  student  must  present  the 
certificate  of  the  University  Examiner  or  of  his 
former  instructors  that  he  has  passed  examina- 
tions on  the  Latin  required  for  graduation  from 
the    University,  and    the   Greek    required  for 
admission  to  the  University. 
Kemark:     Students  who  can  pass  an  examination  on 
the  elements  of  Hebrew  and  the  first  eight  chapters  of 
Genesis  are  admitted  to  plasses  of  advanced  standing. 

2.  Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree :  Students 
who  have  not  graduated  from  college,  are  admit- 
ted to  pursue  the  regular  curriculum  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School,  including  work  in  the 
original  languages  without  becoming  candidates 
for  a  degree,  on  offering  certificates  in  Psychol- 
ogy, Ethics,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  General  History  and  passing  the 
examination  in  Greek  for  admission  to  the  Aca- 
demic College  of  the  University. 


Students  who  have  graduated  from  college  in 
some  other  course  than  the  A.B.  course,  are 
similarly  admitted  on  passing  the  examination 
in  Greek  for  admission  to  the  Academic  College 
of  the  University. 

3.  Special  Students:     Special  Students  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  courses  of    instruction  without 
examination,  provided  that  (1)  they  can  show 
good  reason  for  not  entering  one  of  the  regular 
classes;  (2)  they  can  give  evidence  to  the  Dean 
and  the  particular  instructor  under  whom  they 
desire  to  study  that  they  are  prepared  to  under- 
take the  proposed  subject  or  subjects;  (3)  they 
agree  to  adjust  themselves  to  all  the  regulations 
of  the  School;   (4)  having  been  admitted,  they 
maintain  a  standing  which  will  warrant  their 
continuance. 
Remark:     The  Special  Student  is  one  who  wishes  to 
take  a  few  specific  courses.     The  preparation  required 
is  in  general  the  same  as  that  required  of  the  regular 
student  in  the  courses  to  which  the  special  student 
seeks  admission. 

4.  Students  from  other  Theologico.l  Schools:  Stu- 
dents coming  from  other  theological  schools  of 
high  standing  receive  credit  for  work  already 
done. 


CURRICULA  AND  DEGREES. 


1.  Degrees  Co7if erred:  The  Graduate  Divinity  School 

offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  D.B.,  A. 
M.,  and  Ph.D.  During  the  first  two  years  the 
curriculum  is  the  same  for  all  students,  and  is 
in  large  part  prescribed.  Differentiation  for  the 
several  degrees  begins  with  the  thi-rd  year.  In 
the  case  of  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  this 
advanced  work  is  done  in  one  principal  depart- 
ment, and  one  or  two  secondary  departments. 

2.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  includes  eighteen 

Majors,  or  their  equivalent  (see  paragraph  2  on 
page  9),  and  is  distributed  as  follows  : 
The  Department  of    Old  Testament    Literature 
and  Interpretation,  3. 


3. 
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The  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature 

and  Interpretation,  3. 
The  Department  of  Systematic  Theology,  3. 
The  Department  of  Church  History,  3. 
The  Department  of  Homiletics,  2. 
Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties,  1. 
Elected   by  the  student  in  departments   of  the 

Divinity  School  or  of  the  Graduate  School  of 

Arts  and  Literature,  3. 

Election  of  Degrees.  On  the  completion  of  eight- 
een Majors  distributed  as  above  stated,  each 
student  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  will 
elect  whether  he  will  be  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  D.B.,  or  that  of  A.M.,  or  that  of  Ph.D., 
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and  will  make  application  to  the  Faculty  in 
writing  to  be  enrolled  as  such,  indicating,  in  the 
case  of  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degree,  in  what 
department  he  wishes  to  do  his  principal  work, 
and  in  what  department  or  departments  his  sec- 
ondary work. 

4.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  D.B. 

.a)  Third  Year.  The  student  who  having  accom- 
plished eighteen  Majors  is  accepted  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  D.B.,  must  accomplish 
nine  additional  Majors.  Of  these,  four  and  a 
half  must  be  in  departments  of  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School,  distributed  according  to  the 
election  of  the  Student;  the  remaining  four  and 
one-half  may  be  selected  from  courses  in  the 
University  Colleges  or  Graduate  School. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  Majors  thus  required  not 
less  than  eighteen  must  have  been  pursued  in 
residence  at  a  theological  school  of  high  stand- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  accordance  with  the 
general  regulations  for  non-resident  work  (p. 
14).  Of  the  total  twenty-seven  not  less  than 
nine  must  have  been  pursued  at  this  University. 

b)  Thesis.  The  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  theological  subject.  This 
production  must  be  scholarly  in  character,  and 
the  author  must  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
positions  taken  therein.  The  subject  must  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  professor  to 
whose  department  it  pertains,  at  least  twelve 
months  before  the  date  of  the  final  examina- 
tion. The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  in 
written  form  three  months  before  the  date  of 
the  final  examination,  and,  after  final  criticism, 
in  type-written  form  six  weeks  before  the  final 
examination.  Accepted  theses  become  the 
property  of  the  University. 

c)  Final  Examination.  After  presentation  and 
acceptance  of  his  thesis  the  candidate  is  re- 
quired, before  taking  his  degree,  to  pass  an 
examination  on  his  whole  course.  See  more 
fully  on  p.  10). 

5.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  A.M. 

a)  Third  Year.  The  student  who  having  accom- 
plished eighteen  Majors  is  by  vote  of  the  Fac- 
ulty accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  must  accomplish  nine  additional  Majors. 
Of  these,  six  must  be  selected  from  one  depart- 
ment of  the  Divinity  School,  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  done,  and  three  from  a  single 
department  either  in  the  Divinity  School  or 


the  Graduate  School,  it  being  understood  that 
the  work  of  the  student  during  this  year  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  w^hich  the  principal  work  is  done. 
Of  the  total  twenty-seven  Majors  thus  re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  not  less  than 
eighteen  must  have  been  pursued  in  residence 
at  a  theological  school  of  recognized  high  stand- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  accordance  with  the 
general  regulations  for  non-resident  work  (see 
below).  Of  the  total  twenty-seven  not  less  than 
nine  must  have  been  pursued  at  this  University.. 

h)  Thesis  and  Examination.  The  requirements 
in  respect  to  thesis  and  examination  are  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  A.M.  degree  as  in  the 
case  of  the  D.B.  degree. 

The  thesis  must  be  upon  some  question  con- 
nected with  the  principal  subject. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

a)  Bachelor's  Course.  The  candidate  for  the- 
degree  of  Ph.D.  must  have  completed  a  Bach- 
elor's course  equivalent  to  that  required  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

b)  He  must  have  completed  eighteen  Majors  in 
theological  study,  distributed  as  above  stated. 

c)  Third  and  fourth  years.  Having  been  by  vote 
of  the  faculty  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.,  he  must  continue  in  residence 
at  least  two  years  longer,  and  accomplish  work 
equivalent  to  at  least  eighteen  Majors.  Of 
this  work  two-thirds  shall  be  taken  in  one 
department  of  the  Divinity  School,  in  which 
the  student  does  his  principal  work.  The 
remaining  one-third  may  be  taken  in  not  to 
exceed  two  departments  either  of  the  Divinity 
School  or  of  the  Graduate  School,  it  being 
understood  that  the  work  of  the  student 
during  these  two  years  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  principal  work  is  done. 

Of  the  four  years  thus  required  as  a  minimum  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  not  less  than  three  must 
have  been  spent  in  residence  at  a  theological 
school  of  recognized  high  standing,  and  the> 
last  two  at  this  University. 

d)  He  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  Frencl^ 
and  German,  a  good  command  of  literary  expres-i 
sion,  and  such  knowledge  of    subjects  consid-^ 
ered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  th© 
individual  departments. 
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e)  Thesis.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  question  connected  with  his 
principal  subject.  This  production  must  be 
scholarly  in  character,  exhaustive  in  its  sub- 
ject-matter, and  must  constitute  an  actual  con- 
tribution to  knowledge. 

The  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  head  professor  or  acting  head  at  least 
twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination;  the  thesis  itself  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  written  form  to  the  head  professor 
three  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination,  and,  after  criticism,  in  type- 
written form  upon  the  thesis-paper  prescribed 
by  the  University,  six  weeks  before  the  date  of 
the  final  examination;  after  acceptance,  100 
printed  copies  of  the  same  must  be  deposited 
in  the  Library  within  six  months  of  the  date 


of    the    final    examination.    Accepted    theses- 
become  the  property  of  the  University. 
/)  Final  Examination.    After  presentation    and 
acceptance    of    his    thesis,    the    candidate    is 
required  before  taking  his  degree  to  pass  an. 
examination  on  his  whole  course.     See   more 
fully  on  page  10. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain   amount  of 
time  spent  upon  a  specified  programme,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability 
in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the 
production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  independ- 
ent  investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution 
to  existing  knowledge,  and  secondly,  by  the  passing  of 
examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the  candi- 
date's subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case 
of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 


NON-RESIDENT 
After  being  admitted,  the  student  will  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute  for  resident  work  non- 
resident work,  provided  that  (a)  the  non-resi- 
dent work  shall  be  performed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Professor  or  teacher  of  the  University 
Extension  Division  of  the  University,  and  is  a 
full  equivalent  in    amount  and   character  for 


WORK. 

that  for  which  it  is  substituted;  (b)  a  satis- 
factory examination  shall  be  passed  upon  the 
same  at  the  University ;  (c)  the  amount  of  non- 
resident work  offered  for  a  degree  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  prescribed  under  the 
requirements  for  the  several  degrees. 


FELLOWSHIPS. 


1.  The  Biblical  Fellowship    yielding   $300    for    one 

year  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  Theolog- 
ical School  of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special  pro- 
ficiency in  Biblical  subjects. 

2.  The  Historical  Fellowship  yielding  |300  for  one 

year,  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  Theo- 
logical School  of  approved  standing,  and  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown 
special  proficiency  in  historical  subjects. 

3.  The  Theological  Fellowship  yielding  $300  for  one 

year,  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  Theo- 
logical School  of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special 
proficiency  in  theological  subjects. 

4.  Service.  In    order  to  cultivate    independence  on 

the  part  of  the  student,  and  to  obtain  for  him  the 
advantage  which  proceeds  from  practical  work 


each  student  on  a  Fellowship  is  expected  ta 
render  assistance  of  some  kind  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Divinity  School.  This 
assistance  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  service 

(1)  as  an  instructor,  but  in  no  case  will  a  student 
be  expected,  or  allowed,  to  devote  more  than 
one-sixth  of  his  time  to  such  service  or  (2)  as 
assistant  in  reading  examination  papers,  or  (3)  as 
assistant  in  the  departmental  library. 

5.  Outside  Work.    During  the  term  of  appointment 

a  Fellow  may  not  have  pastoral  charge  of  a 
church  or  do  outside  work  for  pecuniary  com- 
pensation without  the  special  permission  of  the 
Faculty. 

6.  Quarterly  Report.    The  Fellow  makes  to  the  Presi- 

dent, at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  a  written 
report,  endorsed  by  the  head  or  acting  head  of 
his  department  indicating  (1)  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  work  which  he  has  been  called 
to  perform  as  an  oflicer  of  the  University,  and 

(2)  the  particular  work  which  he  has  accom- 
plished as  a  student. 
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7.  The  Annual    Assignment    of  Fellowships  takes 

place  May  1,  and  applications  must  be  made  on 
or  before,  April  1. 

8.  Method  of  Application.    Applications  for  a  Fel- 

lowship should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  University.  Such  application  should  be 
accompanied  by 

a)  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
applicant. 

b)  A  catalogue  of  the  institution  from  which  he 
has  received  his  Bachelor's  degree,  with  the 
courses  in  which  he  has  studied  marked. 


c)  A  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  he 
has  pursued  his  theological  studies,  with  the 
courses  in  which  he  has  studied  marked. 

d)  Any  theses  or  papers  of  a  scientific  character 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  applicant, 
whether  printed  or  otherwise. 

e)  Letters  or  testimonials  from  former  instruct- 
ors in  regard  to  the  applicant's  ability  in  the 
particular  line  in  which  he  applies  for  a  Fel- 
lowship. 

A  blank  form  of  application  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The  following  Scholarships  are  available  for  students 

in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  under  the  conditions 

attached  to  each. 

The  Van  Husan  Scholarship  of  $2,000,  endowed  by 
the  family  of  the  late  Caleb  Van  Husan,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
Theology  of  unusual  promise. 

The  McClurg  Scholarship  of  $2,000  founded  by  Miss 
Mary  F.  McClurg,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  some  graduate  of 
Pillsbury  Academy  or  other  member  of  the 
Divinity  School  approved  by  the  donor  and  the 
faculty. 

The  Charles  Miller  Bur  chard  Memorial  Scholarship 
of  $2,500,  endowed  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Burchard,  of 
Kankakee,  111.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 


benefit  of  a  theological  student  approved  by 
the  donor  and  the  faculty. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  Indianapolis  Scholarship 
of  $2,500,  endowed  by  E.C.Atkins,  Esq.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  theological  student  approved  by  the 
faculty. 

The  Daniel  Volintine  Memorial  Scholarship  of  $2,500, 
endowed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Volintine,  of  Aurora, 
111.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a 
theological  student  approved  by  the  donor 
and  the  faculty. 

The  Drake  Memorial  Biblical  Fellowship  of  $6,000, 
founded  by  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Drake,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  Fellow  in  the  Divinity  School  whose 
specialty  is  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 


B.  DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

XLL     THE  DEPARTMENT    OF    OLD    TESTAMENT  LITERATURE 

AND    INTERPRETATION 


VIII     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 
.       AND  LITERATURES. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
CLARK  EUGENE  CRANDALL,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  Extension  Instructor  in  the  Semitic  Languages. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

HEBREW   LANGUAGE   AND    LITERATURE. 

It  is  believed  that  with  close  application  the  student  may  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage within  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  courses  in  beginning  Hebrew  and  in  Hebrew  History  are 
arranged  for  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  desire  to  lay  a  foundation  for  critical  and  exegetical  work  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  likewise  for  those  who  are  contemplating  a  more  extended  study  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages. The  first  course  covers  the  Elements  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar  and  secures  a  vocabulary  of  three  to 
four  hundred  words.  In  a  second  course,  besides  a  large  amount  of  reading,  in  connection  with  which  the 
vocabulary  of  the  student  is  increased,  the  principles  of  Hebrew  Syntax  are  studied.  After  this  course  the 
student  is  permitted  to  select  any  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  department  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is 
required. 

The  more  advanced  courses  cover  the  principal  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  considered  from  every  point 
of  view.    In  this  work  two  things  are  kept  in  mind  : 

1)  The  securing  of  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  more  important  problems  of  Old  Testament  literature  and 
thought,  and 

2)  A  scientific  method  of  work  which  will  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  for  himself  original  investigation. 
In  brief,  then,  three  classes  of  students  are  provided  for  : 

1)  The  divinity  student,  or  the  general  linguistic  student  who  wishes  only  to  secure  an  ability  to  read  the 
noiore  easy  Hebrew ; 

2)  The  divinity  or  graduate  student  who  desires  to  prepare  himself  for  critical  work  of  an  exegetical 
character ; 

3)  The  student  who  is  preparing  himself  to  teach  in  some  department  of  Biblical  Literature. 

RABBINICAL   LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 

In  the  Rabbinical  Section  the  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of, 

1)  Students  in  Semitic  philology ;  for  this  purpose  especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  presentation  of 
the  grammar  and  lexicography  of  the  Rabbinical  dialects. 

2)  Students  in  New  Testament  literature,  comparative  religion,  history,  and  philosophy.  To  meet  their 
needs,  the  analogies  presented  by  the  Rabbinical  sources  to  New  Testament  theology  and  ethics,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Judaism  during  the  Rabbinical  period,  as  also  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  their  philosophy,  will  be 

traced  from  the  original  sources. 
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3)  Students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is  believed  that  in  connection  with  the 
courses  in  the  departments  of  Semitic  languages  and  literatures,  history,  and  philosophy  in  this  University, 
those  in  Rabbinical  literature  will  enable  candidates  for  the  Jewish  ministry  to  equip  themselves  most  thor- 
oughly for  their  vocation. 

ARAMAIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  the  Aramaic  and  Syriac  languages  and  literatures  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of,. 

1)  Students  intending  to  devote  themselves  especially  to  the  study  of  these  languages.  The  grammatical 
and  lexicographical  presentation  and  the  historical  development  of  these  dialects,  in  conjunction  with  detailed 
reading  in  their  literatures,  will  be  the  means  employed  to  reach  this  end. 

2)  Students  of  the  other  Semitic  languages.  The  courses  are  arranged  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  the  gen- 
eral bearings  on  Semitic  philology  of  Aramaic-Syriac  grammar  and  lexicography. 

ASSYRIAN   LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  study  the  Assyro-Babylonian  language  and  literature  : 

1)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  grammar  and  lexicon,  with  special  reference  also  to  comparative  Semitic 
lexicography,  geography,  and  institutions. 

2)  As  one  of  the  most  important  helps,  lexicographically,  historically,  and  geographically,  to  scientifie 
work  in  any  of  the  other  Semitic  languages  or  literatures. 

ARABIC   LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 

The  courses  offered  in  Arabic  are  intended  to  cover  quite  minutely  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language,, 
whether  the  work  is  done  primarily  fof  the  help  afforded  the  student  of  Hebrew  or  Assyrian,  or  for  a  more 
detailed  study  of  Arabic  grammar  for  its  own  sake.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Kuran,  and  provision  is- 
also  made  for  courses  of  an  extended  character  in  Arabic  commentary,  history,  geography,  and  inscriptions.. 
While  the  majority  of  students  doubtless  study  Arabic  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Hebrew  grammar,  it 
is  believed  that  the  field  of  Arabic  literature  is  one  which  is  more  and  more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican students.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  comparative  aspects  of  Arabic  grammar,  both  etymology 
and  syntax. 

ANCIENT   HISTORY. 

The  courses  in  Ancient  History  provide  for : 

1)  A  general  survey  of  Semitic  antiquity  (including  Egypt) ; 

2)  Special  investigation  into  the  history  of  each  of  the  great  Semitic  peoples ; 

3)  A  connected  study  of  the  history  of  Israel ; 

4)  Special  work  in  selected  topics  of  Hebrew  history ; 
The  classes  of  students  contemplated  are  : 

1)  Workers  in  the  Semitic  field,  who  should  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  oriental 
history,  and  special  knowledge  of  some  part  of  it ; 

2)  Divinity  students  for  whom  the  fullest  understanding  of  biblical  history  is  desirable  ; 

3)  Students  in  general  history  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  its  beginnings  in  oriental  antiquity. 

OTHER   LANGUAGES   AND   COMPARATIVE   WORK. 

The  remaining  cognate  languages  are  offered  especially  for  students  who  purpose  to  pursue  some  line  of 
comparative  work.  This  work  is  open  to  such  men  as  have  already  acquired  an  extended  knowledge  of  the^ 
Semitic  linguistic  field.    It  aims  to  present  in  comparative  form  the  best  results  of  the  latest  research. 

THE   EGYPTIAN    LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 


The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  American  students  to  direct  their  attention,  at  least  in  some  degree,, 
toward  study  in  the  great  Egyptian  field.  An  opportunity  is,  therefore,  offered,  (1)  to  those  who  wish  merely 
to  gain  a  general  conception  of  the  Egyptian  field,  (2)  but  also  to  those  who  may  wish  to  give  special  attention! 
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to  Egyptian  literature  or  arckse-ology.  For  students  of  comparative  Semitic  philology  the  importance  of  the 
Egyptian  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised.  It  presents  a  linguistic  development,  as  illustrated  in  autograph 
examples  of  the  language,  eontinuing  through  a  period  of  more  than  4000  years.  A  course  in  archceology  will, 
©oon  be  added  to  the  outline  here  offesred. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK, 
The  work  of  the  studeat  will  ordinarily  be  arranged  under  one  of  four  or  five  plans  :  ^      "  ■^•^- -"'"~ 

I.      PRELIMINARY   COURSES.  '   '~~ 

The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggregating  three  Majors.  These^  courses 
viz.  <a)  1,  or  2,  or  3^  (b)  4,  or  &,  «or  6  ;  (c)  10,  or  1.5,  or  16,  or  18) 

(1)  Constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  all  regular  students  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School,  and 

(2)  Serve  as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  or  in  the  Old 
Testament  Literature  and  Theology.  Students  who  have  already  performed  this  work  before  entering  The- 
University  of  Chicago  will  receive  credit  for  tke  same  upon  examination. 

II.      SECONDARY    WORK    IN    OLD    TESTAMENT    LITERATURE    AND   THEOLOGY. 

Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology,  when  presented  as  a  secondary  subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will 
be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  preliminary  courses,  work  amounting  to  six  Majors,  which  shall  be 
systematically  arranged,  and  which  the  head  of  the  department  shall  approve.  The  student  is  recommended  to 
select  either  (1)  three  historical  courses  (viz.  30,  32,  33),  with  three  courses  in  exegetical  work  selected  from  the 
courses  offered,  or  (2)  work  made  up  of  Courses  39,  42,  47,  48,  45,  51 ;  or  (3)  work  in  Rabbinical  literature  and 
theology,  selected  from  Courses  55  to  65. 

Ill,      SECONDARY    WORK   IN   SEMITIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES. 

When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  the  student  may  select  either 
Aramaic,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  in  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  six  Majors. 

IV.      PRINCIPAL   WORK   IN    OLD  TESTAMENT   LITERATURE    AND   THEOLOGY. 

Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology,  when  presented  as  a  principal  subject,  will  be  understood  to  include 

(1)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  including  syntax  and  lexicography,  and  a  good 
acquaintance  with  Biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac; 

(2)  An  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  literature ; 

(3)  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  especially  Egyptian,  Assyrian^ 
and  Persian,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  Old  Testament  (see  Courses  30  to  33); 

(4)  An  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old  Testament  literature  in  its  various  forms 
of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom  ;  also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and 
of  the  principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation  ; 

(5)  A  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  theological  ideas  of  the 
Hebrews. 

(6)  Some  familiarity  with  the  Rabbinical  literature  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  New  Testament  litera- 
ture, with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

V.      PRINCIPAL   WORK   IN   SEMITIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES. 

When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages,  he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained 
a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay 
special  emphasis  upon  either  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which  he  thus 
selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the  character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in 
part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In  any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicog- 
raphy will  be  expected.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  definite  form. 
The  degree  is  granted  only  to  those  who  can  give  evidence  of  high  attainment  in  the  department  and  of  ability 
to  do  independent  investigation. 
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COIRSES  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

ZINoTE. — The  year  is  reckoned  in  each  instance  from  July  to  July. 

iREQUiKED  Hebrew.— The  three  required  Majors  in  Hebrew  may  be  selected  from  Nos.  1-5,  9b,  10,  13, 15, 16, 19,  22,  22b,  25,  26,  27 
and  39. 


1.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.  i-viii.;  including  the 
grammatical  principles  of  the  language,  the 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of 
English  into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in 
Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Method. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

'2.  Hebrew  Language. — Same  as  Course  No.  1. 

MM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Breasted. 

3.  Hebrew  Language. — Same  as  Course  No.  1. 

MM.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Breasted. 

4.  Historical  Hebrew.— The  Books  of  Samuel.  Crit- 

ical translation  of  portions,  using  Driver,  Notes 
on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
with  a  study  of  Hebrew  syntax,  the  Hebrew 
accents,  the  principles  of  textual  criticism,  with 
special  reference  to  the  ancient  versions. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

5.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Kings.    Crit- 

ical translation  of  portions  of  the  books,  with  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  Hebrew  syntax,  the 
Hebrew  accents,  the  principles  of  textual 
criticism,  with  special  reference  to  the  ancient 
versions  and  to  the  information  gained  from  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
contents  of  these  books. 

MM.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Crandall. 

36.  Historical  Hebrew. — Same  as  Course  5. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

6.  The  Books  of  Kings. — Rapid  reading  of  the  text 

and  a  critical  translation  of  the  more  important 
sections,  with  special  reference  to  the  structure 
and  the  historical  material  of  the  books,  and  the 
principles  of  historical  interpretation. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '96. 

7.  The  Books   of  Chronicles. — Critical   translation 

of  the  more  important  portions,  with  an  examin- 
ation of  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  books; 


a  comparison  of  their  contents  with  those  of  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

8.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading  in  Deuteronomy,  includ- 

ing a  study  of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  and  the 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  book. 

>^M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Also  3^M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  96. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

8b.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading  in  Samuel,  including  a 
study  of  the  vocabulary,  etc. 

^M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

8c.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading  in  Kings. 

3^M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Dr.  Breasted. 

9.  Deuteronomy. — Critical   translation  of  the  more 

important  portions,  with  an  examination  of  the 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  book. 

M.    First  Term.     Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

9b.  Critical  Reading  of  Deuteronomy. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Dr.  Breasted. 

9c.  The  Book  of  Judges. — Critical  translation  with 
review  of  Hebrew  etymology  during  the  First 
Term,  and  a  study  of  the  tense  in  Hebrew  dur- 
ing the  Second  Term. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

10.  Isaiah  i-xxxix. — Critical  view  of  Isaiah's  times, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Character  of  his 
political  and  religious  work,  arrangement  of  his 
prophecies  in  chronological  order,  and  a  critical 
translation  of  selections  therefrom. 

M.    First  Term.     Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

12.  Isaiah  i-xxxix  in  English.  —  Arrangement  in 
chronological  order,  analysis,  and  interpretation 
of  the  different  prophecies,  with  a  study  of  their 
contents  in  the  light  of  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  problems  of  the  times,  and  of  the  in- 
formation gained  from  the  Assyrian  Inscrip- 
tions.   M.    Second  Term.    Spring  Quarter,  '97r 
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13.  Isaiah  xl-lxvi. — An  examination  of  the  questions 

of  authorship,  style,  date  of  composition ;  the 
character  of  the  Messianic  element ;  a  critical 
translation  of  selected  passages. 

M.     Second  Term.     Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

14.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading  of  Jeremiah,  including  a 

study  of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  and  the  lin- 
guistic peculiarities  of  the  book. 

i^M.    Second  Term.    Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

15.  Jeremiah. — Attention  will  be  given  to  the  political 

conditions  in  Judah's  decline,  and  the  waning 
of  religious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's 
utterances ;  the  book  will  be  arranged  and 
interpreted  in  chronological  order,  with  special 
reference  to  its  doctrinal  teachings. 

M.    First  Term.    Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

16.  Ezekiel. — Condition  of   the   exiles;     Babylonian 

government ;  Ezekiel's  character  ;  analysis  and 
translation  of  his  principal  utterances. 

M.     Second  Term.     Winter  Quarter'  96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

17.  The  Minor  Prophets  (in  English). — An  historical 

outline  of  the  periods  in  which  they  arose, 
their  arrangement  and  study  in  chronological 
order,  the  chief  lessons  taught  by  each  to  his 
own  age,  and  practical  lessons  for  our  day. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter,  96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

18.  The  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period  in 

English. — Analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies  in  the  light  of  the  historical  back- 
ground as  a  basis  for  the  understanding  of  the 
work  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  for  the  study 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  prophecy. 

M.    First  Term.     Winter  Quarter,  '96. 

19.  The  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian   Period. — 

Hosea,  Amos,  Micah.  Critical  translation  and 
interpretation  in  chronological  order,  with 
special  reference  to  the  historical  setting  of 
the  prophecies,  the  recent  information  gained 
from  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  prophecy. 

M.    First  Term.    Summer  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 


20.  Hosea. — Critical  translation,  with  special  refer- 

ence to  the  comparison  of  the  ancient  versions, 
textual  criticism,  and  lexicography. 

M.    First  Term.     Summer  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

21.  Micah. — Critical  translation,  with  special  refer- 

ence to  the  comparison  of  the  ancient  versions, 
textual  criticism,  and  lexicography. 

M.    First  Term.    Summer  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

22.  The  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Babylonian  Period. — 

Nahum,  Obadiah,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah.  Crit- 
ical translation  and  interpretation  in  chronolog- 
ical order,  with  special  reference  to  the  his- 
torical setting  of  the  prophecies,  the  recent 
information  gained  from  the  Babylonian  Inscrip- 
tions, and  the  fundamental  principles  of  proph- 
ecy. M.  First  Term.  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

22b.  The  Minor  Prophets. — Post-exilic  Period. 

M.     Second  Term.     Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

23.  Zechariah.  —  Critical    translation,    with    special 

reference  to  the  comparison  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, textual  criticism,  and  lexicography. 

M.    Second  Term.     Summer  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

24.  The  Book  of  Job. — Critical  translation,  with  (1) 

the  study  of  the  argument,  (2)  a  consideration 
of  the  disputed  sections,  (3)  the  examination  of 
the  peculiarities  of  language  and  syntax,  (4) 
the  place  of  the  book  in  literature  and  its 
influence  upon  literature;  also  (5)  the  Hebrew 
poetical  accents;  and  (6)  questions  of  measure, 
parallelism,  and  strophic  arrangement  in  He- 
brew poetry.  DM.  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

25.  The  Book  of  Job. — Reading  and  interpretation  of 

the  book.    Critical  study  of  the  text ;   theory  of 
its  purpose.     History  of  criticism  on  the  book. 
M.     Second  Term.     Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

26.  The   Psalter.—  The  formation    of    the  Psalter  : 

characteristics  of  the  Psalms  as  to  style  and 
authorship  ;  the  personal,  historical  and  na- 
tional elements  ;  their  religious  characteristics  ; 
critical  translation  of  selected  Psalms ;  their 
classification  and  use. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
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27.  The  Book  of  Proverbs. — Critical  translation,  with 

examination  of  the  literary  features  of  the 
book ;  comparison  of  the  proverbs  of  other 
ancient  nations,  and  the  logical  classification 
of  the  material. 

M.    Second  Term.     Summer  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

28.  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Books. 

This  will  include  an  examination  of  early  meth- 
ods of  history-building,  of  the  scope  of  time 
covered  by  the  Old  Testament  historical  books, 
of  the  character  of  the  material  out  of  which 
they  were  built,  and  special  analysis  and  treat- 
ment of  each  book  in  the  light  of  its  day. 

DM.    Summer  Quarter,  96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

29.  Outline   of  Hebrew   History. — A   survey  of    the 

political,  social,  and  religious  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people  from  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  including 
a  critical  investigation  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
the  disruption,  the  great  reform  of  Josiah,  the 
exile,  and  the  restoration. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 

30.  The  Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History. — This  course 

embraces  a  brief  analysis  of  the  early  traditions 
and  an  introduction  on  the  patriarchal  period, 
but  lays  chief  stress  on  the  work  of  Moses,  the 
settlement  in  Canaan,  and  the  tribal  struggles 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Benjaminite 
monarchy.  DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  96 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

31.'  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 
archy.— In  this  course  the  chief  attention  is 
given  to  special  topics,  such  as  (1)  the  sources  of 
the  history,  their  analysis,  date  and  value,  meth- 
ods of  Hebrew  historical  composition,  with  com- 
parisons in  the  general  field  of  Semitic  historiog- 
raphy; (2)  historical,  geographical,  and  chrono- 
logical problems  presented  by  this  history,  em- 
phasis being  laid  on  methods  of  investigation ; 
(3)  the  oriental  monarchy  in  general,  its  princi- 
ples, phenomena,  and  characteristics,  studied 
comparatively.  A  general  acquaintance  with 
oriental  antiquity  and  Hebrew  history,  such  as 
is  contemplated  in  Courses  29  and  34,  is  desir- 
able as  a  prerequisite. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter,  96. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 


32.  The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy. — Includ- 

ing a  study  of  the  undivided  kingdom  under 
Saul,  David,  and  Solomon  ;  the  disruption,  its 
causes  and  effects,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel  to  their  decline  and  fall,  with  con 
sideration  of  the  relations  to  the  nations  out 
side  ;  the  inner  meaning  of  the  history  and  its 
ultimate  issues.  DM.  Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

33.  Exilic  and  Post-Exilic   History. — The  scope  of 

this  course  is  limited  to  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  exile,  and  the 
course,  meaning,  and  issues  of  the  succeeding 
history  down  to  the  Maccabean  age.  More  par- 
ticular attention  is  naturally  here  given  to  the 
literature  and  religion  of  Judaism  in  their  rela- 
tions to  those  of  preceding  and  succeeding 
periods.  DM.    Spring  Quarter,  '97. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

The  three  courses  (Nos.  30, 32,  and  33)  outlined  above 
form  a  series  of  three  successive  double  minors,  cover- 
ing in  successive  steps  the  history  of  Israel  from  the 
beginning  to  the  Maccabean  age.  Each  course  is, 
however,  an  independent  study  and  may  be  taken 
separately.  Careful  attention  is  given  in  each  course 
to  the  analysis  and  valuation  of  the  sources,  though 
the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  general  outlines  of  the 
history,  not  on  the  detailed  investigation  of  special 
topics. 

34.  The  History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Persian  Empire. 

This  course  presents  a  general  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  ancient  East,  from  the  beginnings 
of  history  in  Egypt  and  Bybylor^ia  to  the  rise 
of  the  Persian  Empire  under  Cyrus.  Lectures 
by  the  instructor  and  investigation  of  special 
topics  by  the  students  constitute  the  method  of 
work. 

MM.    Second  Term.     Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 


35.  The  History  of  Ancient  Egypt.  The  History  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria. — Each  of  these  courses 
is  a  minor  and  may  be  taken  separately,  or  both 
constitute  a  double  minor.  The  original  mate- 
rial, so  far  as  it  is  accessible  through  transla- 
tions in  various  modern  languages,  is  worked 
through  by  students  aided  by  lectures  by  the 
instructor.  When  students  are  in  a  position  to 
do  so  the  use  of  the  texts  in  the  original  lan- 
guages is  encouraged.  Reading  is  assigned  in 
the  various  standard  historical  and  critical  dis 
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cussions  upon  the  subject,  and  reports  are  ex- 
pected. Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  method, 
and  original  investigation  is  expected  so  far  as 
it  can  be  secured  with  the  means  in  hand. 
Each  a  M  or  both  a  DM.  Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Pkofessor  Goodspeed. 

36.  Relations  of  Hebrew  and  Babylonio-Assyrian  His- 

tory. Relations  of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  His- 
tory.— These  two  courses  are  each  a  minor,  and 
to  be  taken  separately  or  as  a  double  minor  if 
desired.  They  treat  of  the  special  points  of  con- 
tact between  Israel  and  the  great  nations  about 
her.  The  topics  are  not  limited  to  strictly  his- 
torical points,  but  include  also  early  traditions 
and  religion  where  there  seem  to  be  relations 
between  those  of  the  several  nations.  The 
order  of  treatment  follows  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  nations  in  question  and  some 
previous  acquaintance  with  their  history  is 
desirable. 

Each  a  M  or  both  a  DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

37.  Biblical  Archaeology. — ^A  study  of  the  domestic, 

political,  and  sacred  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  continual  reference 
to  the  same  among  neighboring  peoples. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter,  97 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

38.  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Prophetic  Books. 

The  first  work  in  this  course  will  be  an  intro- 
ductory outline  study  of  the  times  of  the 
prophets,  both  within  and  without  Israel  i,  each 
prophet  will  then  be  studied  in  his  own  sur- 
roundings and  in  chronological  order;  the 
prophecies  also  will  be  arranged  in  their  sup- 
posed order  as  to  time  ;  the  principal  theme  of 
each,  together  with  its  relation  to  the  whole 
series,  will  be  considered. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter,  96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

39.  Old  Testament  Prophecy,  including  (1)  a  study, 

one  by  one,  of  the  prophetical  works  in  chron- 
ological order,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
historical  connection  and  contents  of  each, 
special  passages  being  selected  for  critical 
translation;  (2)  a  general  treatment,  based 
upon  the  previous  study  of  (a)  the  life  and 
methods  of  the  prophets  ;  (6)  prophetic  history 
and  historiography  ;  (c)  prophetic  politics ;  {d) 
prophetic  ethics,  or  the  work  of  the  prophets 
as  reformers;  (e)  prophetic  theology;  (/)  scope. 


purpose,  development,  and  interpretation  of 
prophecy.  [This  course  is  open  only  to  those 
who  are  able  to  read  Hebrew  fluently.] 

DM.  Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 
41.  Historical  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Poetry  and  the 
Poetical  Books. — The  origin  and  character  of 
Hebrew  poetry  ;  its  distribution  through  the 
historical  books ;  its  musical  and  liturgical  ele- 
ments ;  character  of  the  poetical  books  in  gen- 
eral and  in  particular  ;  critical  translation  and 
study  of  selected  portions. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

43.  History  of  the  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.— A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Old 
Testament  canonical  books ;  the  first  recogni- 
tion as  authoritative  ;  their  adoption  and  use  as 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  history 
of  its  text,  together  with  an  examination  of  the 
principal  ancient  versions  and  of  their  value  in 
textual  criticism.  DM.  Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

44.  General  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of 

the  Old  Testament. — Lecture  courses,  with  ex- 
ercises introductory  to  the  textual  study  of 
Samuel  or  Jeremiah.  The  history  of  textual 
tradition  (Massorah)  and  of  the  ancient  versions, 
with  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  possible 
sources  of  errors  in  the  Massoretic  text,  will 
form  a  part  of  this  course. 

DM.    Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

45.  The  Development  of  the  Old  Testament  Litera- 

ture.— The  work  of  this  course  will  include,  (1) 
an  arrangement  in  chronological  order  of  the 
Old  Testament  literature,  consideration  being 
given  to  (a)  the  distinction  which  exists  between 
the  time  of  the  events  and  the  date  of  the  liter- 
ary form ;  (5)  the  various  pieces,  now  classed 
together  under  one  name,  or  in  one  collection ; 
(c)  the  relationship  to  each  other  of  the  various 
divisions,  viz.,  the  legal,  the  prophetic,  and  the 
wisdom  literatures ;  (2)  a  study  of  the  material 
thus  classified,  with  a  view  to  determining  (a) 
the  literary  forms  and  ideas  characteristic  of 
each  important  period,  {h)  the  historical  influ- 
ence as  exhibited  by  the  literature,  (c)  the 
growth  of  the  literature,  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  question  of  a  divine  factor. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 
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46.  History,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Interpretation. — This  will  be  a  study  of 
the  early,  current,  and  most  approved  methods 
of  Old  Testament  exegesis  with  concrete  appli- 
cation to  selected  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Seminar.  Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

49.  The  Earliest  Historical  Religions. — This  course 

embraces  the  study  of  the  religions  of  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria,  with  a  more  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  religious  material  of  Phoenicia, 
Syria,  and  early  Arabia.  The  latter  part  of  the 
work  includes  a  study  of  Semitic  religion  in 
general,  based  on  Professor  W.  Robertson 
Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

50.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion. — A  study  of  the 

historical  development  of  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrew  people  so  far  as  the  facts  furnish  a 
basis  for  the  presentation  of  such,  a  develop- 
ment. A  careful  examination  and  classification 
of  the  Old  Testament  material  is  regarded  as 
all-important  and  theoretical  reconstruction  as 
secondary.  The  study  of  these  facts  in  the 
light  of  the  other  Semitic  religious  material 
is  insisted  upon.  Collateral  reading  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  reports  thereon 
from  time  to  time  are  expected  from  the  stu- 
dent. DM.  Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

51.  The  Development  of  Old  Testament  Theological 

Ideas. — This  course  will  include  a  study,  by 
periods,  of  the  principal  theological  ideas  of  the 
Old  Testament  writers,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing (1)  the  ideas  which  were  characteristic  of 
each  period  ;  (2)  the  connection  between  these 
characteristic  ideas  of  each  period  and  the  his- 
torical accounts  of  the  period ;  (3)  the  develop- 
ment of  each  idea  through  all  the  periods ;  and 
(4)  the  special  character  of  Old  Testament  his- 
tory, as  compared  with  other  ancient  history. 

DM.    Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 


52.  Modern  Discoveries  and  the  Old  Testament. — A 

presentation  and  a  study  of  the  results  of  recent 
discoveries  made  in  oriental  countries,  especially 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, .  which  shed 
light  on  the  narratives  and  life  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

53.  Palestinian  Geography. — Based  on  the  Old  Testa- 

ment, the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  and  the  latest 
results  of  modern  explorations. 

M.     First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

54.  Palestinian  Life. — Based  on  the  Old  Testament 

and  contemporary  history. 

M.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '97» 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

63.  History  of  the  Jewish  Sects. — Pharisees,  Saddu- 

cees,  Essenes,  Rabbinites,  and  Karaites.— Lec- 
ture studies  from  the  Rabbinical  and  other 
sources,  presenting  the  rise  of  these  sects,  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  and  political  contro- 
versies in  Judaism  and  their  influence  upon  the 
development  of  Judaism. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

64.  Talmudical  Analogies  to  the  New  Testament. — 

A  presentation  of  the  correspondences  of  Rab- 
binical doctrine  with  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  life  of  the  Jews  during 
the  New  Testament  century. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

66.  Biblical  Aramaic. — (a)  The  elements  of  Aramaic ; 
(6)  critical  study  of  the  Aramaic  of  the  Book  of 
Ezra ;  (c)  reading  of  similar  material  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel;  {d)  translation  and  interpre- 
tation, with  discussion  of  text,  literary  form,, 
and  contents  of  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel. 
M.  Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
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ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  A.B.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation, 
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CHARLES  E.  WOODRUFF,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  New  Testament  Literature, 
JOHN  S.  TANNER,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  New  Testament  Literature. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

LINES  OF  STUDY. 
The  Department  known  in  the  Divinity  School  as  The  Department  of  New  Testament   Literature  and 
Interpretation  (XLIL)  is  designated  in  the  Graduate  School  and  the  University  Colleges  as  that  of  Biblical  and 
Patristic  Greek.    The  two  titles  emphasize  different  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  one  department.    The  aim  of 
this  department  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investigation: 

(1)  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely  related  linguistically  to  the 
New  Testament,  for  students  who  already  have  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek.  In  this  division  of  the  work 
opportunity  is  provided  for  the  translation  and  grammatical  study  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  Septuagint 
and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Jewish  Greek  literature  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
New  Testament  writings,  and  of  early  Christian  Greek  literature.  The  special  aim  in  this  portion  of  the  work  is, 
primarily,  to  give  to  all  students  the  necessary  linguistic  foundation  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and,  secondarily,  to  afford  to  those  who  desire  it  an  opportunity  to  form  a  broad  basis  for  advanced  original 
work  in  the  various  departments  of  New  Testament  study. 

(2)  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text,  and  the  theory  and  praxis  of  textual  criticism  as  applied 
to  them. 

(3)  Historical  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  including  : 

(a)  The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 

(b)  The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Graeco-Roman  World.  Both  these  lines  of  study  are  pur- 
sued with  special  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  the  method  of  historical  investigation,  and  of  the 
necessary  historical  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  The  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age  of  the  Church,  especially  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  books  which  arose  in  this  period. 

(d)  Special  Introductions  to  the  several  New  Testament  books,  in  which  the  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and 
plan  of  these  books  are  discussed.  These  will  be  taken  up  as  far  as  practicable  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  line  of  study  (c). 

<4)  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including  : 

(a)  Principles  of  interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these  prin- 
ciples is  given  only  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 

<b)  Interpretation   of    the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  the   principles  referred  to 
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above.    The  object  kept  in  view  is  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  work 
of  the  department  of  Biblical  Theology. 

(5)  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  instructors  to  make  all  the  previously  men- 
tioned lines  of  study,  especially  as  applied  to  the  Gospels,  contribute  to  the  attainment  and  presentation  of  a 
true  conception  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 

(6)  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manuscripts  and  versions,  (b)  the 
history  of  the  canon,  (c)  the  history  of  interpretation,  (d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

GENERAL  AIM 
The  work  of  the  department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students. 

(1)  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors. 

(2)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  biblical  languages,  or  instructors  in  other 
departments  of  theological  study. 

(3)  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  as  preparation  for  general 
Christian  service. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  the  department  serves  will  be  of  the  first  of  these 
classes,  and  special  reference  is  therefore  had  to  their  needs.  Yet  it  is  believed  that  there  ought  to  be,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be,  an  increasing  number  of  students  of  both  the  other  classes,  and  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  courses  of  instruction  adapted  to  them. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  these  several  classes,  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  impartation 
of  the  results  of  the  instructor's  investigation,  the  acquisition  of  information  derived  from  other  sources,  and 
the  training  of  the  student  to  investigate  for  himself,  varies  in  different  courses.  But  the  courses  as  a  whole  are 
planned  with  a  view  to  developing  the  student's  own  powers  of  investigation,  and  in  most  of  them  this  is  the 
result  directly  aimed  at. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK. 

I.      THE   PRELIMINARY   COURSES. 

In  order  to  accomplish  thorough  and  independent  work  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  student  should  acquire  at  the  outset  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  New  Testament  times,  of  the  Greek 
language  as  used  by  New  Testament  writers,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  interpretation.  With  a  view 
to  the  acquisition  of  this  fundamentally  necessary  knowledge,  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
the  Graduate  Divinity  School  are  required  to  take  Courses  1  (or  2)  and  10  in  the  first  year  of  their  course,  and 
Course  25  in  the  second  year.  Students  in  the  Graduate  School  who  make  the  New  Testament  or  Biblical 
Greek  one  of  the  subjects  presented  for  a  degree  must  also  take  these  three  courses. 

II.      SECONDARY   WORK   IN   THE  NEW   TESTAMENT   FOR   THE   DOCTOR'S    DEGREE. 

Students  who  make  New  Testament  interpretation  and  theology  their  secondary  subject  for  the  doctor's 
degree  must  complete  work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  nine  majors,  including  the  three  majors  required  in  the 
first  two  years.  The  additional  courses  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  students 
principal  subject,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  New  Testament  department.  Such  students  must 
be  familiar  with  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  must  be  able  to  read  any 
portion  of  it.  Students  who  take  the  Old  Testament  as  their  principal  subject  and  the  New  Testament  for  their 
secondary  subject  will  be  expected  to  include  Courses  25,  37,  40,  41,  43,  and  XLIII.  B.  1  in  their  selection. 

III.      SECONDARY   WORK   IN   BIBLICAL   GREEK. 

Students  who  make  Biblical  Greek  their  secondary  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree  are  required  to  complete 
work  in  that  subject  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than  nine  majors,  including  the  three  majors  in 
preliminary  work.  The  courses  must  be  systematically  arranged  and  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
department.  The  student  must  be  able  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

IV.      PRINCIPAL   WORK    IN   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Students  who  make  New  Testament  interpretation  and  theology  their  principal  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree 
must  acquire  a  reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  covered  by  the  department,  including  all  of 
the  six  lines  of  study  indicated  above,  and  must  become  specially  proficient  in  some  one  of  these  lines.    They 
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will  also  be  required  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  of  Aramaic,  and  to  have  done  systematic  work  in 
Old  Testament  history  and  interpretation,  especially  in  the  history  of  prophecy.  The  preliminary  courses  in 
Hebrew  (three  majors),  together  with  Courses  29,39, 45  in  the  Old  Testament  department  will  furnish  the  mini 
mum  preparation  necessary.  These  courses,  or  their  equivalent  accepted  by  the  head  of  the  department,  are 
required  by  the  New  Testament  department,  whether  the  Old  Testament  be  taken  as  the  secondary  subject  or 
not.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  the  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  majors  and  minors.  The  degree  is 
granted  only  to  those  who  give  evidence  of  high  attainments  in  the  department  and  of  ability  to  be  independent 
investigators. 

V.      PRINCIPAL    WORK    IN    BIBLICAL    GREEK. 

Students  who  make  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  their  principal  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree  must  be 
proficient  in  Jewish  and  Roman  history  from  175  B.  C.  to  325  A.  D.,  and  must  have  a  good  acquaintance  with  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  literature  of  this  period,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  must  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek,  and  have  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  comparative  Indo-European  grammar,  they  must  also  have  such  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
as  can  be  acquired  by  the  six  preliminary  minors  in  the  Old  Testament  department  together  with  the  course  in 
Hebrew  Syntax.    A  knowledge  of  Aramaic  will  also  be  required. 

VI.      WORK    LEADING    TO     THE    MASTER'S    DEGREE. 

The  requirements  for  a  master's  degree  when  the  New  Testament  or  Biblical  Greek  is  the  principal  subject, 
are  the  same  as  for  the  doctor's  degree  when  the  New  Testament  or  Biblical  Greek  is  the  secondary  subject. 
When  the  secondary  work  for  a  master's  degree  is  done  in  this  department  a  total  of  not  less  than  six  majors, 
including  the  three  majors  in  preliminary  courses  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department,  will  be  required. 
Every  student  recommended  by  this  department  for  a  degree  must  also  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

Including  works  in  their  own  departmental  library,  in  other  departmental  libraries  accessible  to  students 
and  instructors,  and  in  the  general  library  of  the  University,  the  New  Testament  department  possesses 
a  very  large  and  valuable  library  outfit.  It  includes  many  of  the  most  valuable  older  works  contained  in 
the  Hengstenberg  and  Bible  Union  collections,  which  were  acquired  entire  by  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  brought  by  that  school  to  the  University  when  the  two  institutions  were  united,  together  with 
a  very  good  collection  of  more  recent  works  purchased  within  the  last  three  years.  This  collection  is  being 
constantly  increased  by  careful  purchase.  The  leading  German,  English,  and  American  journals  devoted 
to  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation  are  also  accessible  to  the  student. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  New  Testament  Greek.     Review  of  Greek  Gram-  3.  New  Testament  Syntax. — Inductively  studied  with 

mar  ;  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Grammar  ;  special  reference  to  the  syntax  of    the   noun, 

the  Gospel  of    Mark    studied  grammatically  ;  pronoun,  and  prepositions. 

exercises  in  translation  from  English  into  Greek.  M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '94. 
DM.    Winter  Quarter,  '96.  Dr.  Arnolt. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
NoTE.-This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  linguistic  prepa-  ^-  ^^P^^  Translation  and  Interpretation  for  the  pur- 
ration  for  the  exegetical  study  of  the  Greek  Testament;  it  is  pose  of  acquiring  facility  in  the  use  of  the  Greek 
prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  Graduate  Di-  text  of   the   New   Testament.     In    the  Autumn 
vinity  School,  and  is  to  be  taken  in  the  first  year  of  the  Divinity  Quarter,   1895,    the    general    epistles    and    the 

course.    An  examination  covering  the  ground  ot  the  course  will,  -X        ^    j.  .,,    ,  t  i      j.  «  .1 

iiowcver,  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  course.  Revelation  will  be  read;    selections  from   the 

„    -_        _                    ^       ,       T-.     .          „  ^       ,    ^  extra-biblical  Palestinian  Greek  literature  will 

2.  New  Testament  Greek.     Review  of  Greek  Gram-  ,      ,     .     1    -•    -i        t^tv/t      \    4-          r^       ^^       'ok 

,,     .  .        ,.  ^-r       rr.                   ^  also  bc  includcd.       DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  95. 

mar  ;  peculiarities  ot  New  Testament  Grammar ;  ^     Votaw 

the  Gospel    of    Mark    studied  grammatically , 

exercises  in  translation  from  English  into  Greek.  7.  Greek  Palaeography.— The  make  of  Greek  manu- 

Equivalent  of  Course  1.  scripts  ;  the  handwriting  in  them  ;  their  use. 

MM,    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95.  M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter'  95. 

Mr.  Votaw.  Professor  Gregory. 
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8.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. — Manu- 

scripts of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  sources 
of  evidence ;  principles  of  criticism ;  history  of 
criticism.  Instruction  by  text-book  and  lectures 
with  practical  exercises  from  facsimiles  and 
digests  of  readings. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter,  95. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 

9.  Documents  and  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament 

Text. — A  view  of  the  testimony  available  for 
the  determination  of  the  Geeek  text  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  the  rules  for  that  determina- 
tion. M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter  '95. 
Professor  Gregory. 


relation  to  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
the  apostles.  DM.    Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Given  in  condensed  form  as 

M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

18.  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — Character- 
istic features  and  distinctive  purpose  of  each 
gospel,  and  the  relation  of  the  several  gospels  to 
each  other,  especially  as  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  and  authorship  of  each. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 


10.  General  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in 
Palestine. — The  political  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  from  175  B.  C.  to  135  A.  D.  Outline  of 
New  Testament  History. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Prescribed  for  students  of  the  first  year  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School ;  open  to  election  by  students 
who  entered  before  1891. 

11.*  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Grseco- 
Roman  World,  with  special  reference  to  the 
exposition  of  the  political,  social,  intellectual, 
and  religious  condition  of  those  among  whom 
the  work  of  the  apostles  was  done. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

12.  Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.— The  his- 
torical study  of  the  four  Gospels,  with  discus- 
sion of  questions  of  harmony,  archseology,  geog- 
raphy, and  with  comparison  of  the  gospel  state- 
ments with  other  historical  records  of  the 
period.  DM.     Winter  Quarter,  '95. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

T3.  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  on  the  basis  of 
the  New  Testament  Acts  and  Epistles  and  of 
all  available  historical  material  from  outside 
sources.  DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '96. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Given  in  condensed  form  as 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

15.  Social  and  Religious  History  of  Palestine  in  New 
Testament  Times. — The  social  and  theological 
.characteristics   of    the    Jewish  people  in  their 


20.  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Introduction  to  the 

Pauline  Epistles. — The  life  of  the  apostle  will 
be  studied  with  especial  reference  to  his  mental 
history  and  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  his  letters.  The  letters  will  be  studied  with 
reference  to  their  purpose  and  course  of  thought ; 
reading  of  Greek  text. 

*  DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  '94. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  1  or  2. 

21.  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 

General  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation.— Author- 
ship, date,  and  genuineness  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern research.  DM.     Spring  Quarter,  95. 

Dr.  Arnolt. 

25.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew. —Study  of  the  book 
with  reference  to  its  authorship,  structure,  and 
specific  purpose;  translation  of  the  Greek  text  ; 
inductive  study  of  leading  words  ;  interpreta- 
tion of  chaps.  1-7 ;  lectures  on  grammatical  in- 
terpretation. DM.  Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  1  or  2. 

Note. — This  Course    is  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  a 
degree  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School. 

27.  The  Gospel  of  Luke.— Study  of  the  book  with 
reference  to  its  structure,  specific  purpose,  and 
leading  ideas ;  translation  and  interpretation  of 
selected  portions  of  the  Greek  text;  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  historical  interpretation  and 
criticism. 

A  Seminar.     DM.     Winter  Quarter,  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  1  or  2. 
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28.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Introduction  and  analysis  of 

argument  prepared  by  each  student ;  inductive 
study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  gospel,  intended 
to  illustrate  the  method,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  inductive  study  of  Johannine  theology; 
detailed  exegesis  of  selected  passages. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

29.  The  Book  of   Acts.— Introduction,  including  dis- 

cussion of  the  special  value  of  the  book,  the 
authorship  and  authenticity,  its  purpose  and 
plan ;  translation  of  the  Greek  text  with  rapid 
interpretation.  DM.    Winter  Quarter,  '96. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

30.  Paul's    Epistles  to  the   Thessalonians.— General 

introduction  to  the  first  group  of  the  Epistles  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  Special  introduction  to  the 
two  Epistles.  Authorship  and  authenticity, 
purpose  and  plan.  Philological  and  historical 
exegesis  of  the  first,  with  an  excursus  on  the 
second  Epistle.  Lectures  by  the  instructor  and 
papers  by  the  class. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '94. 
Dr,  Arnolt. 

31.  The  Second  Group  of  the  Letters  of  the  Apostle 

Paul.— The  period  of  the  apostle's  life  from 
which  these  letters  come  will  be  studied, 
portions  of  the  Greek  text  will  be  assigned  for 
reading,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  will  be 
examined  more  fully. 

M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '94. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
33.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  —  Introduction  ; 
analysis  of  argument ;  translation  of  Greek  text  ; 
inductive  study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the 
epistle,  intended  to  illustrate  the  method  and 
lay  the  foundations  of  an  inductive  study  of  the 
Pauline  theology  ;  exegetical  lectures  by  profes- 
sor and  papers  by  the  class. 

DM.     Winter  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite:     Courses  1    {or  2);    25  {or  21); 
and  20. 

34.  The  Third  Group  of  the  Letters  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.— The  period  of  the  apostle's  life  from 
which  these  letters  come  will  be  studied ;  por- 
tions of  the  Greek  text  will  be  assigned  for 
reading ;  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  will 
be  examined  more  fully. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  95. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 


36.  The    Pastoral    Epistles. —Discussion  of    their 

genuineness  and  the  time  of  writing;  transla- 
tion and  rapid  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 
M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

37.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.— Discussion  of  the 

authorship,  date,  purpose,  plan,  and  relation  to 
the  Old  Testament;  translation  of  the  Greek 
te:st ;  exegesis  of  selected  passages. 

DM.     Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

40.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.—Part  I.  Quotations  in  the  Gospels.  In- 
terpretation of  the  Old  Testament  passages  in 
their  original  connection,  employing  the  Hebrew 
text  and  the  ancient  versions,  and  of  the  quota- 
tions in  their  New  Testament  connection,  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  method  of  quotation 
and  the  principles  of  interpretation  involved. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite :     Courses   1   {or  2) ;    25  {or  21)^ 
and  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

41.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.—Part  II.  Quotations  in  the  Epistles, 
Critical  study  of  the  quotations,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Hebrew,  and  the  Latin  and  other  ver- 
sions of  the  New  Testament. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '94. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
Prerequisite:     Courses  1  {or  2);    25   {or   21). 
and  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

43.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  so-called  Septua- 

gint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   Lectures  and  recitations.    Reading  of  the 
most  instructive  portions  of  the  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  with  constant  reference  to  the  origi- 
nal  Hebrew   text   and   consultation   of  Field's 
edition  of  Origen's  Hexapla.     The  Hebrew  and 
the  Alexandrian  Canon.    The  work  of  Origen. 
DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
Prerequisite  :   A  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

44.  Rapid  Reading  of  Portions  of  the  Septuagint,  with 

special  reference  to  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  Canon  and  the  additions  to  the 
Canonical  books.  The  importance  of  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Esdras. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter,  '95' 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
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45.  The  Psalms  and  Ecclesiastes  in  Greek. — Special 
introduction  to  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Psalms  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  Psalms  and  the 
Psalter  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Translation  of 
the  Greek  text  with  constant  reference  to  the 
original  Hebrew.  Peculiarities  in  language, 
syntax,  and  style.    Ecclesiastes  in  the  Graecus 

Venetus. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
Prerequisite  :   A  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

48.  The  Writings  of  Philo. — Biographical  introduc- 
tion ;  the  writings  of  Philo.  Reading  of  "  Philo- 
nis  de  ceternitate,'^  edidit  F.  Cumont,  and  P. 
Wendland's  Fragmente  Philo's. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 

49.  The  Writings  of  Josephus. — Biographical  intro- 

duction. Reading  and  translation  of  Josephus 
against  Apion,  and  selected  portions  of  the  War 
of  the  Jews  and  the  Antiquities. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '94. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 

52.  Agrapha,  or  Sayings  of  Jesus  not  recorded  in  the 
Canonical  Gospels. —  Text  -  Book,  A.  Resch, 
Agrapha:  Ausserkanonische  Evangelienfrag- 
mente  gessammelt  und  untersucht  (Leipzig, 
1889).        M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 

Dr.  Arnolt. 

*53.  The  Sub- Apostolic  Greek  Literature. — Reading 
and  critical  interpretation  of  the  Apocryphal 
Gospel  and  Revelation  of  Peter;  the  Teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  the  Apology  of 
Aristides,  and  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr. 
Reading  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Gospel  and 
Revelation  (O.  v.  Gebhardt's  edition,  Leipzig, 
1893)   and  of  the  At8ax>;  (edited  by  J.  R.  Harris, 


Baltimore,  1885).  Comparison  of  the  At8ax>/  and 
the  Constitutiones  Apostolicae. 

DM.     Autumn  Quar  ter,  '95 
Dr.  Arnolt. 

54.  Apocrypha    of   the  New  Testament. —  Lectures 

and  recitations.  Reading  of  selected  portions  of 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts  of  Apostles,  Epistles 
and  Apocalypses ;  Cursory  reading  of  portions 
of  the  Sybilline  oracles  and  of  Pseudo-Phocy- 
lides.  M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '96. 

Dr.  Arnolt. 

55.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius. — Lectures  and 

recitations,  with  constant  reference  to  A.  Har- 
nack's  Geschichte  der  Altchristlichen  Literatur 
bis  Eusebius.  L  Theil  (Leipzig,  1893)  and  C.  T. 
Cruttwell's  Literary  History  of  Early  Chris- 
tianity, 2  vols.  (New  York,  1893).  Textbooks : 
E.  Preuschen,  Analecta  (Freiburg,  1893)  and 
Gwatkin,  Selections  from  Early  Christian 
Writers  (New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893). 
Reading  and  translation  of  selected  portions  of 
the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  other 
early  Greek  and  Latin  Christian  writers.  Bio- 
graphical sketches  by  the  class. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  96. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 

57.  The    Formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon- 

and  its  history  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Period. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

58.  History  of  New  Testament  Criticism,  in  respect 

to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and 
the  Acts.  DM.    Spring  Quarter,  '96. 

Dr.  Arnolt. 

60.  The    History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament.  DM.    Summer  Quarter,  '86. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 


XLIII.     THE  DEBAR TMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  THEOL OGY. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WILLIAM    RAINEY    HARPER,    Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 

Literatures. 
ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  A.B.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  B.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Ancient 

History. 
SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Biblical  Theology,  in  that  sense  of  the  term  in  which  it  is  emplo^y^ed  in  the  title  of  this  department,  is  an 
historical  science.  Its  object  is  to  determine  from  the  interpretation  of  the  existing  books  of  the  Bible  what 
were  the  ethical  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  several  prophets,  teachers,  and  writer^  or  of  the  several  groups  of 
related  writers  who  represent  distinct  types  of  teaching,  to  state  the  beliefs  of  each  such  person  or  group  in 
the  relation  to  one  another  which  they  sustained  in  the  mind  of  those  who  held  them,  and  to  trace  the  history 
of  these  ideas.  It  presupposes  interpretation  and  accepts  its  results  so  far  as  they  are  well  attested.  Recog- 
nizing the  possibility  of  difference  of  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  different  biblical  writers,  and  of  progress  in 
the  process  of  divine  revelation,  it  has  for  its  whole  task  the  discovery  and  construction  of  the  history  of 
revelation  as  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 


A.  Old  Testament. 


A.  47. 


The  Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testa- 
ment Traditions. — (1)  A  comparison  of  the  sev- 
eral documents  of  which  the  Hexateuch  is  com- 
posed, with  an  examination  of  the  history  of 
the  Hexateuchal  analysis,  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  analysis  rests;  analogies  in  other 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  phenom- 
ena presented  in  the  Hexateuch ;  and  (2)  a  brief 
survey  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  more 
important  Semitic  nations  ;  Semitic  civilization  ; 
an  estimate  of  its  characteristics  and  its  relation 
to  other  civilizations ;  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  together  with  an  examination  in  detail 
of  the  traditions  found  in  the  earlier  Hebrew, 
literature — namely,  the  accounts  of  the  creation 
the  garden  of  Eden,  the  story  of  the  fall,  the 
beginnings  of  civilization,  the  longevity  of  the 
early  patriarchs,  the  earlier  patriarchal  stories, 
the  residence  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptian 
plagues,  the  exodus,  the  giving  of  the  law,  the 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  DM.    Winter  Quarter  '97. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 


^significance  of  the  more  important  Israelitish 
/  in"&titutions ;  for  example,  the  sabbath,  marriage, 
/  sacrifice,  circumcision,  the  clean  and  the  unclean, 
feasts  and  festivals,  and  a  comparison  of  similar 
institutions  among  other  nations ;  (2)  a  study  of 
(a)  the  contents  of  Old  Testament  legal  litera- 
ture as  classified  according  to  the  prevailing 
element  in  each  case,  whether  the  hygienic,  the 
social,  the  civil,  or  the  religious ;  (6)  the  relation 
of  this  literature  to  other  divisions  of  Hebrew 
literature  ;  (c)  the  connection  of  this  legislation 
with  the  different  periods  of  Israelitish  history ; 

[d)  the  principles  underlying  this  system  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  ancient  legal  systems  ; 

(e)  a  study  of  the  various  forms  of  government 
under  which  Israel  lived  ;  (/)  the  relation  of  the 
Israelitish  theocracy  to  the  other  ancient  forms 
of  government ;  {g)  the  influence  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  Israelitish  theocracy  upon 
the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 


48.  Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws. — Includ-      A.  38.  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Prophetic  Books. — 
ing  (1)  an  examination  of  the  origin,  history,  and  The  first  work  in  this  course  will  be  an  intro- 
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ductory  outline  study  of  the  times  of  the  proph- 
ets, both  within  and  without  Israel ;  each 
prophet  will  then  be  studied  in  his  own  sur- 
roundings and  in  chronological  order ;  the  proph- 
ecies also  will  be  arranged  in  their  supposed 
order  as  to  time ;  the  principal  theme  of  each, 
together  with  its  relation  to  the  whole  series, 
will  be  considered.  DM.  Autumn  Quarter  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

A.  39.  Old  Testament  Prophecy. — Including  (1)  a 
study,  one  by  one,  of  the  prophetical  works  in 
chronological  order,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  historical  connection  and  contents  of  each, 
special  passages  being  selected  for  critical  trans- 
lation ;  (2)  a  general  treatment,  based  upon  the 
previous  study  of  (a)  the  life  and  methods  of  the 
prophets;  (6)  prophetic  history  and  histori- 
ography; (c)  prophetic  politics;  (d)  prophetic 
ethics,  or  the  work  of  the  prophets  as  reformers; 
(e)  prophetic  theology  ;  (/)  scope,  purpose,  devel- 
opment, and  interpretation  of  prophecy 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter  '95. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

A.  40.  Messianic  Prophecy. — A  study  in  chronological 
order  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  together  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  principal  topics  connected  with  the  subject 
of  prophecy;  the  relation  of  each  particular 
prophecy  to  all  others  in  the  series,  and  to  its 
New  Testament  fulfillment. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

A.  42.  Old  Testament  Wisdom  Literature. — Including 
(1)  a  study,  one  by  one,  of  the  wisdom  books, 
viz.,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  later 
Psalms,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  origin,  con- 
tents, and  characteristics  of  each ;  (2)  a  study  of 
Hebrew  philosophy  in  general,  taking  up  (a)  its 
history  (canonical,  post-canonical),  forms,  and 
contents ;  (5)  its  relation  to  the  philosophy  of 
other  nations;  (c)  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew 
law ;  {d)  its  relation  to  Hebrew  prophecy ;  (e) 
its  teachers  compared  with  the  prophets ;  (/)  its 
general  scope  and  importance. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter  '96. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 


A.  45  The  Development  of  the  Old  Testament  Liter 
ature. — The  work  of  this  course  will  include,  (1> 
an  arrangement  in  chronological  order  of  the 
Old  Testament  literature,  consideration  being 
given  to  (a)  the  distinction  which  exists  between 
the  time  of  the  events  and  the  date  of  the  liter- 
ary form,  (6)  the  various  pieces,  now  classed 
together  under  one  name,  or  in  one  collection, 
(c)  the  relationship  to  each  other  of  the  various 
divisions,  viz.,  the  legal,  the  prophetic,  and  the 
wisdom  literatures ;  (2)  a  study  of  the  material 
thus  classified,  with  a  view  to  determining  (a) 
the  literary  forms  and  ideas  characteristic  of 
each  important  period,  (6)  the  historical  influ- 
ence as  exhibited  by  the  literature,  (c)  the 
growth  of  the  literature,  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  question  of  a  divine  factor. 

DM.     Winter  Quarter  '96. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

A.  50.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion. — A  study  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrew  people  so  far  as  the  facts  furnish  a  basis 
for  the  presentation  of  such  a  development.  A 
careful  examination  and  classification  of  the 
Old  Testament  material  is  regarded  as  all- 
important  and  theoretical  reconstruction  as  sec- 
ondary. The  study  of  these  facts  in  the  light  of 
the  other  Semitic  religious  material  is  insisted 
upon.  Collateral  reading  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject  and  reports  thereon  from  time  to 
time  are  expected  from  the  student. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter, '97. 
x\ssociate  Professor  Goodspeed. 
1  The  Development  of  Old  Testament  Theologi- 
cal Ideas. — This  course  will  include  a  study,  by 
periods,  of  the  principal  theological  ideas  of  the 
Id  Testament  writers,  with  a  view  to  determining 
(1)  the  ideas  which  were  characteristic  of  each 
period ;  (2)  the  connection  between  these  char- 
acteristic ideas  of  each  period  and  the  historical 
accounts  of  the  period  ;  (3)  the  development  of 
each  idea  through  all  the  periods ;  and  (4)  the 
special  character  of  Old  Testament  history,  as 
compared  with  other  ancient  history. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 


B.  New  Testament. 


B.  1.  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — A  Seminar. 
DM.    Autumn  Quarter,  '94. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite:  XL77  {=1X)  1  {or  2);  and  25  [or  27). 


B.  2.  Theology  of  the  Gospel  of  John.— A  Seminar. 

MM.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite:  XLII  {=IX)  28. 
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B.  3.  Sociological  Ideas  of  the  Gospels  Exegetically 
Investigated. — A  Seminar. 

DMM,  or  DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Prerequisite  for  DMM:  XLII{=IX)  1  [or  2);  and 
25  {or  21). 

B.4.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  in  Relation  to  the 
Thought  of  His  Day. — After  a  brief  survey  of 
the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  Palestine  in 
New  Testament  times,  the  leading  teachings  of 
Jesus  will   be  studied  in  their  relation  to  the 


views  current  on  religious  questions. 

DM.     Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

B.  5.  The  Sociological  Ideas  of  the  Apostolic  Age. — 
A  Seminar.  DM.    Spring  Quarter,  '96. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

B.  6.  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — A  Sem- 
inar. DM.    Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :  XLII  {=IX)  33. 


XLIV.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  NORTHRUP,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
GEORGE  B.  FOSTER,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 


ELIPHALET  ALLISON  READ,  A.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  Systematic  Theology. 
CARL  DELOS  CASE,  A.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  Systematic  Theology. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  aim  of  this  department  will  be  to  set  before  the  student  the  essential  truths  of  Christian  Theology  in 
their  unity  and  logical  continuity.  It  will  be  to  reduce  to  a  scientific  system,  and  maintain  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  the  light  of  such  other  sources  of  theological  knowledge  as  enter  into  the 
progressive  self -revelation  of  God  to  mankind.  Theology,  in  this  form,  will  be  taught  as  being  the  science  of 
sciences,  the  philosophy  of  philosophies,  and  the  ultimate  solvent  of  all  the  great  questions,  political,  social, 
religious,  which  have  agitated  the  minds  of  men. 

It  will  also  devolve  upon  the  instruction  given  in  this  department  to  refute  errors  which  have  arisen  through 
false  interpretations  of  Scripture,  through  undue  emphasis  being  laid  on  individual  doctrines  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  other  doctrines,  or  the  discredit  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  or  through  more  direct  opposition  of  skeptical 
and  anti-theistic  thinkers. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


1.  Prolegomena. —  Definition  and  aim  of  theology; 
sources  of  theology — Nature  and  the  Bible;  the- 
ology a  progressive  science ;  grounds  of  certitude 
in  theology;  relations  of  theology  to  other  theo- 
logical branches ;  its  relations  to  religion,  and  to 
ethical  and  metaphysical  philosophy ;  the  func- 
tion of  reason  in  theology;  the  Bible  and  rational- 
ism; limitations  to  theological  inquiry;  the  chief 
causes  to  which  the  errors  found  in  systems  of 
theology  are  due ;  the  true  method  of  theological 
science;  divisions,  general  and  special,  of  theologi- 
cal material ;  requisites  to  the  study  of  theology  ; 
the  theology  adapted  to  our  times ;  benefits  of 
this  course  of  study  to  the  Christian  minister. 
History  of  systematic  theology.  M. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion. — The  aim  of  this 
course  will  be  to  define  and  estimate  the  various 
theories  of  the  origin  of  religion ;  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  ani- 
mism, nature  worship,  polytheism,  pantheism, 
deism,  and  Christian  theism,  with  discussion  of 
the  theistic  argument ;  theories  concerning  sin 
and  evil,  redemption  and  the  future  life;  the 
essential  elements  of  religion;  religion  and  sci- 
ence ;  the  historical  and  the  ideal  in  Christianity  ; 
the  religious  consciousness.  Elective.     DM. 

Associate  Professor  Foster. 


Philosophical  Apologetics.-- The  nature,  prob- 
lem, scope,  and  method  of  Apologetics  viewed  as 
a  science ;  a  statement  and  vindication  of  the 
Christian  Weltanschauung,  its  postulates  and  its 
rationality,  against  such  views  of  the  world  as 
Pantheism,  Deism,  Materialism,  Agnosticism, 
Pessimism,  Optimism  ;  the  universality  and  final- 
ity of  the  Christian  religion. 

Required.    DM.    Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Foster. 

Evidences  of  Christianity. —  Christianity  and 
physical  science;  revelation  and  inspiration,  and 
the  difficulties  connected  therewith;  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Unquestioned  Epistles  of  Paul ; 
Christianity  and  criticism;  the  Argument  for 
Christianity  from  the  Unique  Personality  of 
Christ ;  the  Christian  Miracles ;  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  what  it  implies ;  Christianity  prov- 
ing itself  by  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 

Associate  Professor  Foster. 

History  of  Apologetics. — The  period  of  New 
Testament  Apologetics  ;  second  and  third  century 
Apologetics;  eighteenth  century  period;  modern 
period  ;  Apologetics  and  the  history  of  the  theory 
of  knowledge.  DM. 

Associate  Professor  Foster. 
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6.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Bible.  —  Possibility  and 
probability  of  revelation ;  revelation,  natural  and 
redemptive ;  credibility  of  the  Scriptures ;  ques- 
tion of  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Scriptural 
writers;  theories  of  the  method  and  extent  of 
inspiration ;  the  Divine  and  human  elements  in 
the  Bible ;  the  Bible  and  the  Word  of  God ;  the 
Bible  and  the  Christian  consciousness ;  the  seat 
of  authority  in  religion;  Christ  and  criticism;  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  affected  by  recent 
Old  and  New  Testament  criticism;  objections  — 
psychological,  critical,  historical,  scientific,  ethical, 
theological  —  to  the  theory  of  Biblical  infallibility. 
History  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,     Literature. 

DM.     Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

7.  Biblical  Theology. —  Nature  and  importance  of 
Biblical  theology ;  Biblical  theology  as  the  chief 
source  of  systematic  theology  ;  outline  of  the  pro- 
gressive revelation  concerning  God,  man,  and 
redemption  in  the  Old  Testament ;  progressive 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles ;  types  of 
Apostolic  teaching ;  theology  as  taught  by  the 
Apostle  Paul ;  theology  as  taught  by  the  Apostle 
John;  Biblical  psychology.  Literature  (Oehler, 
Schmid,  Davidson,  Briggs,  Reuss,  Schultz,  Van 
Oosterzee,  Beyschlag,  Bernhard  Weiss,  Wendt). 

DM. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

S.  The  Theistic  Argument,  studied  historically  and 
constructively,  and  criticised.  DM. 

Associate  Professor  Foster. 

9,  The  Doctrine  of  God. — Validity  of  our  necessary 
.  conceptions  of  God ;  methods  of  classifying  the 
vl  attributes;  the  two  classes  of  attributes  —  imma- 
jk  nent  and  transitive  ;  the  fundamental  ethical  per- 
fection  of  God ;  the  Sovereignty  and  Will  of  God  ; 
the  Divine  Fatherhood  ;  the  Tripersonality  of  the 
Divine  Nature  ;  the  purpose  of  God  —  its  reality 
and  essential  properties;  the  purpose  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God  in  their  relation  to  the  free  acts 
of  personal  agents ;  the  execution  of  the  Divine 
plan  in  creation,  conservation,  and  providence ; 
the  theory  of  creation  ex  nihilo;  Genesis  and 
science ;  the  freedom  of  God  in  creating ;  the 
divine  agency  in  providence  as  immanent  and 
transcendent ;  the  moral  government  of  God. 
Theodicy.  The  best  system  of  moral  govern- 
ment.   The  doctrine  of  Angels. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 


10.  Anthropology — (a).  The  origin  and  evolution  of 
man ;  man  a  child  of  God ;  unity  of  the  human 
race ;  the  essential  elements  of  human  nature ; 
the  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  soul ; 
conscience ;  freedom,  in  connection  with  which 
fatalism,  necessarianism,  determinism,  indeter- 
minism,  free-will  are  considered. 

Required.     DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Foster. 

11.  Anthropology— (6).  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Sin.  The  reality  of  sin  and  its  implications ; 
the  nature  of  sin,  being  a  study  also  of  false 
views  of  the  subject ;  an  examination  of  the  Pela- 
gian, the  Arminian,  the  New  School,  the  Federal, 
the  Placean,  the  Augustinian  theories  of  the 
imputation  of  sin ;  the  meaning  of  guilt ;  the 
nature  of  penalty ;  forgiveness  of  sin. 

Required.    DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Foster. 

12.  Christology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ :  Historical. — Influence  of  phi- 
losophy upon  the  theological  mind  in  the  Ancient 
Church,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  modern 
times  ;  ante-Nicene,  Nicene,  and  post-Nicene  Trin- 
itarianism  ;  the  Patristic  Christology  ;  the  Chris- 
tology of  Schleiermacher  and  Rot  he;  forms  of 
the  modern  Kenotic  theory  (Thomasius,  Gess, 
Ebrard,  Martensen,  Mtlller,  Goodwin);  theory  of 
Dorner;  view  of  Bushnell;  Unitarian  Christology. 
History  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  before 
Anselm  ;  the  Anselmic  theory;  modern  theories — 
Federalist,  Governmental,  Moral  Influence.  Real- 
istic.   Historical  influence  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

DM. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

13.  Christology,  Constructive. — The  Person  of  Christ; 
the  Deity  and  Humanity  of  Christ ;  the  Personal 
Oneness  of  Christ ;  the  two  states  of  Christ  —  his 
Humiliation  and  his  Exaltation;  method  of  the  In- 
carnation ;  relation  of  the  Pre-incarnate  Word  to 
creation;  his  original  relation  to  the  human  race  ; 
theory  of  an  Incarnation  without  a  Fall ;  Christ 
as  the  subject  of  temptation  and  moral  develop- 
ment. The  Work  of  Christ  :  Definition  of  terms 
—  atonement,  penalty,  substitution,  propitiation, 
expiation,  vicarious ;  analogies,  commercial,  legal, 
and  sacrificial,  by  which  the  Work  of  Christ  is 
described  in  the  Scriptures  ;  nature  and  extent  of 
the  atonement;  unity  and  redemptive  significance 
of  Christ's  whole  history  —  incarnation,  life,  and 
death;    the  chief  current  theories  of  the  atone- 
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ment;  (a)  the  " prophetic "  theory ;  (5)  the  "sym- 
pathetic" theory;  (c)  the  theory  of  "redemption 
by  sample ; "  {d)  the  theory  of  Christ's  "  self- 
imputation  of  sin  ; "  (e)  the  theory  of  "  substitu- 
tion." Objections  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
the  atonement. 

Required,     DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

14.  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption. — The  Person  and 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Scriptural  representa- 
tions of  election  ;  theories  of  election ;  the  Sover- 
eignty of  God  in  election  ;  election  and  non-elec- 
tion of  men  as  conditioned  by  their  foreseen  atti- 
tude towards  offered  mercy.  Regeneration  —  its 
nature  and  author  ;  relation  of  truth  to  regenera- 
tion ;  the  theory  of  infant  regeneration.  Justifi- 
cation —  its  nature  and  ground  ;  faith  as  the  con- 
dition of  justification ;  union  of  believers  with 
Christ;  objections  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
justification.  Sanctification  —  its  nature,  author, 
and  means  ;  degree  of  sanctification  attainable  in 
this  life ;  theories  of  Christian  perfection  ;  theory 
of  progressive  sanctification  after  death.  Per- 
severance of  the  saints. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

15.  Eschatology. — 1.  Things  to  come  in  this  world : 
being  an  examination  of  the  hints  in  Scripture  as 
respects  the  fortunes  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
the  world ;  the  question  as  to  how  long  the  pres- 
ent order  is  to  continue,  and  how  it  is  to  end  ;  the 
millennium ;  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  2. 
Things  to  come  beyond  this  world:  being  an 
examination  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  death  and 
the  continuance  of  the  spirit ;  intermediate  state  ; 
resurrection  ;  judgment ;  heaven  ;  hell.  In  this 
entire  subject  special  care  will  be  taken  to  be 
faithful  to  our  human  ignorance. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Foster. 

16.  History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 


17.  Symbolics,  or  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Lu- 
theran, Reformed  (Calvinistic),  and  Arminian 
Churches.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

18.  Christian  Ethics. — The  nature  of  Christian  eth- 
ics, and  relation  to  metaphysics,  to  philosophical 
and  theological  ethics,  and  to  psychology ;  the 
philosophical  and  theological  postulates  of  Chris- 
tian ethics ;  the  Christian  ideal,  its  revelation, 
contents,  realization,  forms  and  spheres  and 
methods  of  realization;  the  individual,  the  family, 
and  the  state  ;  Christian  duties  and  virtues  ;  con- 
science; duties  toward  self  as  a  moral  end,  toward 
others  as  moral  ends ;  duties  toward  God  ;  the 
Christian  moral  motive  power. 

Elective.    DM.    Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Foster. 

19.  Seminar:  Christology. — The  main  topics  which 
will  be  taken  up  in  this  Seminar  are  indicated  in 
Courses  12  and  13.  The  work,  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  class,  will  consist  of  original 
investigation,  and  the  preparation  and  discussion 
of  papers.  Open  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  elect  Systematic  The- 
ology as  primary  or  secondary  subjects,  and  to 
other  students  of  high  standing. 

3DM.    Two  hours  a  week.    Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring  Quarters,  '95-6. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

20.  Seminar,  The  Development  of  Protestant  The- 
ology since  Kant. — This  deals  with  the  character- 
istic and  important  men  and  movements;  the 
philosophic  basis  of  modern  theology  in  the  sys- 
tems of  Kant,  Herder,  Schleiermacher,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel ;  the  origin  and  growth  of 
biblical  criticism  ;  parties  and  movements  in  the- 
ology in  Great  Britain ;  leaving  Ritschl  and  his 
school  for  a  separate  course. 

2  DM.     Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  '95-6. 
Associate  Professor  Foster. 

21.  Seminar,  The  Theology  of  Ritschl  and  His 
School.  DM.     Spring  Quarter,  "96. 

Associate  Professor  Foster. 
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XX  F:     THjEJ  DEPABTMI>NT  of  church  hist  OB  y. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ERI  BAKER  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Church  History. 
FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History. 
JOHN  W.  MONCRIEF,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History. 


FRIEND  TAYLOR  DYE,  A.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  Church  History. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  Scope  and  Method  of  the  Study.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  master  the  minor  details  of 
so  vast  a  subject  as  the  History  of  the  Church.  A  treatment  which  studiously  refrains  from  burdening  the 
mind  with  unnecessary  matters,  leaves  time  to  inform  the  student  on  those  salient  features  of  the  history 
which  are  of  living  and  permanent  interest  and  value.  Dead  issues  and  exploded  theories  are  passed  over 
lightly.  Each  event  is  studied  in  both  its  chronological  and  its  causal  connections.  Lectures,  recitations, 
discussions,  special  investigations,  essays,  daily  reviews,  and  written  and  oral  examinations,  are  the  modes  of 
imparting  instruction.    For  advanced  courses  and  special  research  work,  the  seminar  method  is  employed. 

2.  Requirements  for  degrees,  (a)  The  candidate  is  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Divinity 
School  respecting  degrees. 

(b)  Before  being  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  any  degree  the  student  must  have  completed  three  Majors  in 
Church  History.    Courses  2  and  3  are  prescribed. 

(c)  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  the  candidate's  work  in  Church  History  is  elective. 

(d)  For  the  Master's  degree  with  Church  History  as  secondary  subject,  three  Majors  are  required,  and  must 
be  in  one  line  of  historical  research. 

(e)  For  the  Master's  degree  with  Church  History  as  principal  subject,  six  Majors  are  required,  and  must 
be  in  not  more  than  two  fields  of  historical  inquiry,  and  these  two  must  be  closely  related. 

(/)  For  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Church  History  as  secondary  subject,  not  less  than  six  Majors  will  be 
accepted.  The  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Church  ;  and 
his  six  Majors  must  all  be  in  one  of  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  the  history. 

(g)  For  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Church  History  as  principal  subject,  not  less  than  twelve  Majors  will 
be  accepted.  The  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Church ; 
and  his  twelve  Majors  must  all  be  in  one  of  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  the  history.  The  final  exami- 
nation will  be  chiefly  in  this  subdivision,  covering  its  entire  field  whether  the  twelve  Majors  have  done 
so  or  not.  The  degree  will  be  given  not  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  number  of  Majors  completed,  but  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  candidate's  high  attainments  and  ability  in  his  chosen  province. 

COURSES  OF    INSTRUCTION. 

THE  EARLY  CHURCH.     (A.  D.  30-800.) 


1.  Ancient  Church  History.— (A. D.  30-800.)  An  out- 
line survey  of  the  history  of  the  Church  until 
the  age  of  Charles  the  Great. 

M.  Second  Term.     Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

%  Prior  to  Constantine  (A.  D.  30-311.)— Religious, 
intellectual,  and  political  preparation  for 
Christ's  advent ;  Judaism  and  paganism  ;  cul- 
ture and  corruption  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire ;  persecution  and  martyrdom  ;  written 


3. 


attacks ;  apologies ;  the  New  Testament  idea 
of  the  Church ;  constitution  and  discipline ; 
life  and  worship  ;  heresies  and  sects ;  develop- 
ment of  doctrines.     DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 

Professor  Johnson. 
Required  of  first-year  men. 

From  Constantine  to  Theodosius.— (A.D.  311-395.) 
The  Christian  emperor ;  Council  of  Nice  ;  union 
of  church  and  state ;  downfall  of  heathenism  ; 
monasticism  in  the  East ;  development  of  the 
hierarchy ;    schism   of     the  Donatists ;    degen- 
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eracy  in  life  and  worship ;  doctrinal  controver- 
sies. DM.   Winter  Quarter,  "96. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
From  Theodosius  to  Charles  the  Great.— (395-800.) 
The  successors  of  Theodosius.     Growth  of  the 
papacy ;    pontificate    of   Gregory    the    Great ; 
alliance  of    the    papacy   with    the    Frankish 
Monarchy ;    beginning  of   the    temporal    sov- 
ereignty of   the  popes.     The  ecumenical   coun- 
cils of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451, 
Constantinople,  A.D.  553  and  681.     The  Chris- 
tian life,  public  worship  and  religious  customs 
of  the  period.  DM. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


5.  The  Conversion  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe 
The  barbarian  migrations  and  invasions  ;  fall 
of  the  Western  Roman  Empire ;  Roman, 
Christian  and  Germanic  elements  in  mediaeval 
civilization.  Conversion  of  the  barbarian 
tribes:  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths ;  Clovis  and 
the  Franks  ;  Patrick  and  the  Irish  ;  Columba 
and  the  Picts ;  Augustine  and  the  Saxons ; 
Boniface  and  the  Germans ;  Ansgar  and  the 
Scandinavians.  The  counter  movement  in 
Mohammedanism  and  the  Saracenic  conquests. 
DM.  Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


THE  MEDIJEVAL  CHURCH. 

6.  Mediaeval  Church   History.— (A.D.  800-1517.)     An 

outline  survey  of  the  history  of    the   Church 

from  Charles  the  Great  until  the  Protestant 

Reformation.  D.M. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 


7.  From  Charles  the  Great  to  Boniface  VIII.— (A.D 

800-1294.)  The  reorganization  of  Western 
Europe  by  Charles  the  Great ;  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  factors ;  the  theory  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  how  it  works  ;  confusion 
and  declension  ;  the  Empire  reestablished  by 
Otto  I.  The  Hildebrandine  period ;  analysis 
of  the  forces ;  results ;  the  papacy  reaches 
its  zenith  in  Innocent  III ;  is  violently  shocked 
in  the  affairs  of  Boniface  VIII  and  Philip  IV  ; 
is  taken  into  the  "Babylonian  Captivity  "  and 
Papal  Schism  ;  rapidly  declines  ;  the  Walden- 
ses  and  Albigenses.  The  crusaders ;  their 
place  in  the  historic  process. 
DM.  Spring  Quarter,  '95.  DM.  Winter  Quar- 
ter, "96. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

8.  From  Boniface  VIII  to  Luther.     (A.D.  1294-1517.) 

DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

9.  Scholasticism  and  Mysticism. — The  origin,  nature, 

weakness  and  strength  of  Scholasticism.  The 
extent  of  its  influence.  Mysticism  ;  its  essen- 
tial marks  ;  its  relations  to  Scholasticism  ;  its 
relations  to  life.  Examination  of  some  of  the 
leading  Scholastics  and  Mystics.  Can  such 
study  be  of  any  practical  benefit  ?  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

10.  Monasticism. — Its  origin  in   the    East ;    transfer 
to  the  West  ;    Benedictine  and    reformed  or- 


(A.D.  800-1517.) 

ders ;    mendicants  and    Jesuits ;    fall  of   the 
monasteries  ;   philosophy  of  monasticism. 

Twelve  lectures.    Winter  Quarter,  '95. 
Mr.  Wishart. 


11.  The  Religious  Orders. — Their  origin.  The  causes 
of  their  prosperity,  decay  and  decline.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  principles  of  some  of  the  leading 
orders  ;  the  Knight-Templars ;  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  ;  the  Teutonic  Knights;  the  place 
of  these. orders  in  the  movement  of  history. 

DM. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

12.  The  Mediaeval  Sects. — The  world liness  of  the 

Church  at  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
loss  of  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  ; 
the  rise  of  the  "fanatical  and  refractory 
sects,"  such  as  the  Petrobrusians  and  Wald- 
enses.  DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

13.  Preparation  in  England  and  Bohemia  for  the 
Reformation.^ — General  view  of  mediasval  insti- 
tutions and  ideas  in  the  fourteenth  century- 
feudalism,  the  papacy,  monasticism,  schol- 
asticism, mysticism,  religious  orders,  sects,  com- 
merce, universities. 

England.  —  State  of  society  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  Wiclif ;  his  character,  his  career  at 
Oxford,  his  methods,  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  his  relations  to  his  times. 
Bohemia. — Spread  of  Wiclif 's  doctrines;  Huss, 
the  man,  his  doctrines,  his  martyrdom,  crusade 
against  his  followers. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter, '95. 
DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
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14.  Forerunners  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy.— Gen- 
eral view  of  Italian  history  to  Dante.  Moral  and 
spiritual  condition  of  Italy  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Dante ;  the  man,  fore- 
ehadowings  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Corn- 
media. 

Petrarca. — The  man,  his  place  in  the  growth  of 
humanism,  the  relations  of  humanism  to  the 
Reformation. 

Savonarola. — Considered  psychologically  and  his- 
torically, the  monk,  the  preacher,  the  states- 
man, the  reformer,  the  prophet,  the  martyr, 
general  estimate. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

15.  History  of  the  Reformation  Period. — An  outline 

survey  of  the    Protestant   Revolution    of  the 
XVI.  century. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

16.  The   German    Reformation. — Luther    before    the 

Reformation ;  his  childhood ;  his  university 
life ;  his  religious  experience ;  his  career  as  a 
monk  and  as  a  priest ;  his  work  as  a  teacher. 
Eve  of  the  Reformation.  The  conditions, 
political,  scholastic,  and  religious,  which 
favored  a  Reformation  in  Germany.  Tetzel. 
The  theses.  The  Leipzig  disputation.  The 
helpers  of  Luther.  The  papal  bull.  The  Diet 
of  Worms.  Luther's  Bible ;  his  hymns ;  his 
Table-Talk.  The  Peasants'  War.  The  propaga- 
tion of  Protestantism.  The  growth  of  Lutheran 
theology.  The  controversies  of  Luther  with 
other  Protestant  leaders.  The  later  phases, 
the  limitations,  and  the  effects  of  the  German 
Reformation.  DM.    Winter  Quarter,  'S5. 

Professor  Johnson. 

17.  The     English     Reformation    and     Puritanism. — 

Preparations  for  the  English  Reformation 
through  surviving  Lollardism,  the  Renaissance, 
Erasmus'  Greek  Testament,  Tyndale's  English 
Bible,  Luther's  writings,  and  the  English  jeal- 
ousy of  papal  interference  and  priestly  abuses. 
The  beginnings  (chiefly  destructive  and  politi- 
cal) of  the  "  Church  of  England  "  under  Henry 
VIII.  The  "Church  of  England"  established 
in  worship,  polity,  and  doctrine  under  Edward 
VI.  The  Catholic  reaction  under  Mary.  The 
attempt  to  force  a  reform  midway  between  Puri- 
tanism and  Romanism  under  Elizabeth.     The 


"  wise  fool,"  "  no  bishop,  no  king  "  regime  under 
James  I.  Supremacy  of  "  Independent "  Puri- 
tanism under  Cromwell.  Restoration  of  mon- 
archy, episcopacy,  persecution,  and  debauchery 
under  Charles  II.  Attempt  to  reinstate  popery 
in  England  under  James  11.  The  Glorious  Rev. 
olution,  and  end  of  the  Puritan  struggle  under 
William  and  Mary. 
2  DM.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  '96-97. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

18.  The  Swiss  Reformation. — Switzerland  before  the 

Reformation.  The  life  of  Zwingli.  Zwingli  and 
Rome.  Zwingli  and  the  Anabaptists.  Zwingli 
and  Luther.  Progress  of  the  movement,  and 
formation  of  the  national  Swiss  church.  The 
civil  war.  The  death  of  Zwingli.  The  early  life 
of  Calvin.  His  "Institutes."  His  first  labors 
at  Geneva.  His  sojourn  in  Germany.  His  recall 
to  Geneva.  His  theology.  His  doctrinal  con- 
troversies. The  burning  of  Servetus.  The 
influence  of  Calvin  in  the  world.  Closing 
scenes.  DM.    Spring  Quarter,  *95. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Professor  Johnson. 

19.  The   Scotch    Reformation. — The  introduction  of 

Christianity  into  Scotland.  The  state  of  the 
Church.  The  Reformation.  Wiclif's  opinions  ; 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  Scottish  martyr  ;, 
George  Wishart ;  John  Knox,  man,  preacher, 
influence  ;  the  first  General  Assembly  "  to  for- 
ward God's  glory,  and  the  well  of  his  Kirk,  in 
this  realme;"  the  Great  Charter  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth  ;  the 
National  Covenant;  moral  and  religious  sub- 
limity of  Scotland  displayed  in  signing  it ;  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Polity 
in  1592.  DM.    Spring  Quarter,  '95. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

20.  The   French   Reformation. — The  new  culture  in 

France  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Influx  of  Italian  scholars  and  influences.  Rise 
of  a  party  unfriendly  to  the  old  opinions.  In- 
fluence of  Luther's  doctrines.  Prevailing  in 
fluence  of  Calvinism.  The  opposing  parties 
become  sharply  defined.  Conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise.  Edict  of  St.  Germain.  Civil  war.  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.  Henry  of  Navarre. 
The  Edict  of  Nantes.    Cardinal  Richelieu. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
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21.  The      Dutch      Reformation.  —  The     land.      The 

people.  The  relations  to  the  German  Empire. 
Influences  favorable  to  Protestantism.  Preva- 
lence of  Calvinism.  The  spirit  of  resistance  to 
Philip  II.  William  of  Orange.  Persecution.  The 
Anabaptists.  "The  Beggars."  The  " Council  of 
Blood."  The  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  The 
relations  of  Church  and  State. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

22.  The    Counter     Reformation. — The    movement  to 

amend  and  invigorate  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  occasioned  by  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, is  called  the  Counter  Reformation.  The 
study  of  this  movement  includes  four  chief 
divisions :  I.  The  character  of  the  Popes 
immediately  before  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, and  that  of  those  subsequent  to  it.     II. 


The  improvement  of  Roman  Catholic  theology 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  III.  The  Jesuits ; 
their  founder  ;  their  organizatic^;  their  casuis- 
try ;  their  methods  of  work;  the  extent  of  their 
activities ;  their  influence  on  the  election  of 
Popes  and  the  policy  of  the  Papacy  ;  their 
banishment  by  Popes  and  kings ;  and  their 
present  state.  IV.  The  revival  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  of  persecution.  The  study  also  con- 
siders the  efforts  of  the  Papacy  to  gain  in  the 
New  World  what  it  had  lost  in  the  Old,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Protestants  met  the 
Counter  Reformation,  the  success  of  the  Pap- 
acy in  excluding  Protestantism  from  Southern 
Europe,  and  the  present  state  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  contest. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Professor  Johnson. 


THE  MODERN  CHURCH  IN  EUROPE.     (Since  the  Reformation.) 


[23].  The  Lutheran  Church.      DM.    Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Johnson. 
See  Course  16. 


[24].  The  Reformed  Churches. 


DM. 


Professor  Johnson. 


[25].  The  Anglican  Church. 
See  Course  17. 


DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


[26].  The  Gallican  Church.        DM.    Spring  Quarter- 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
See  Course  20. 


[27].  The  Roman  Church. 
[28].  The  Eastern  Church. 


DM. 
Professor  Johnson. 

DM. 

Professor  Johnson. 


ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY.    (A.D.  100-1895.) 


29.  In  Celtic  and  in  Anglo-Saxon   Britain,  (A.D.  30- 

1066.)  The  origin  and  growth  of  British  Chris- 
tianity. The  Anglo-Saxon  conquest.  The  mis- 
sionary labors  of  Patrick,  Columba,  and 
Augustine.  The  Council  of  Whitby,  Wilfrid, 
Theodore,  and  Bede.  Effects  upon  English 
Christianity  of  the  Danish  invasions. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
See  Course  5. 

30.  Seminar. 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  age  of 
Wiclif.  (A.D.  1066-1366.)  Analysis  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;  results;  Saxon  church  opened 
up  to  the  world,  constitutional  changes.  Lan- 
franc;  Anselm;  an  estipaate  of  his  character; 
his  writings;  disputes  with  Hepry  I.  Influence 
of  the  crusades.  Supremacy  of  the  See  of 
Canterbury.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
King  John  becomes   the    Pope's  vassal.      The 


monks;  the  friars.    Degeneracy  of   the  mediae- 
val church.  DM.  Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

31.  From  the  Age  of  Wiclif  to  the  Reformation. 
(A.D.  1366-1509.)  Wiclif's  Oxford  career.  The 
Parliament  of  1366.  The  commission  to  Bru- 
ges. Wiclif  before  the  Papal  courts ;  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  The  origin  and  spread 
of  Lollardism.  The  influence  of  Wiclif  and 
his  followers  on  the  English  Reformation. 

DM.     Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
See  Course  13. 

32.  Under  the  Tudors.— (A.D.  1509-1603.)  Parentage, 
accession,  and  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  His 
divorce  from  Catharine  and  break  with  Rome. 
The  submission  of  the  clergy  and  the  Act  of 
Supremacy.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries. 
The  translations  of  the  Bible.  The  doctrinal 
formularies. — The     accession    of    Edward  VI. 
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The  regency  ;  the  royal  visitation  ;  the  Book  of 
Homilies;  the  thirty-six  injunctions;  the  Books 
of  Common  Prayer;  the  Act  of  Uniformity; 
the  Forty-two  Articles;  the  vestments  contro- 
versy.— England  reconciled  to  Rome  under 
Bloody  Mary ;  the  martyrdoms ;  the  English 
reaction. — State  of  England  at  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth ;  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uni- 
formity ;  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book ;  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;  Puritan  objections  to  the 
established  order.  Thomas  Cartwright  and 
English  Presbyterianism.  Robert  Browne  and 
English  Independency. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95* 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

33.  Under  the  Stuarts.— (A.D.  1603-1688.)  The  Scot- 
tish kingship  of  James  I.;  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne  ;  the  Millenary  Petition  ;  the 
Hampton  Court  conference  ;  the  gunpowder 
plot ;  the  Scotch  Episcopacy  restored ;  the  Book 
of  Sports. — The  first,  second  and  third  Parlia- 
ments of  Charles  I.;  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
despotism  of  Strafford  and  Laud  ;  the  Long 
Parliament ;  the  civil  war  ;  the  Westminster 
Assembly ;  Presbyterianism  vs.  Independency ; 
trial  and  execution  of  Charles. — Salient  feat- 
ures in  the  career  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  treat- 
ment of  Episcopalians  and  Romanists  under 
the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  ;  prevail- 


ing Puritan  austerities. — The  restoration  of 
monarchy  under  Charles  II.;  triumph  of  Episco- 
pacy ;  attempt  to  crush  Puritanism  ;  prevailing 
debauchery.— The  purpose  of  James  II.  to  rein- 
state popery;  the  Bloody  Assize ;  the  trial  of  the 
bishops. — The  Glorious  Revolution  under  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  ;  the  Declaration  of  Rights  ;  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  DM.  Summer  Quarter, '96. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

34.  Since  the  Revolution.— (A.  D.  1688-1895.)  The 
protracted  struggle  of  English  dissenters  to 
gain  equality  before  the  law ;  repeal  of  the 
"  Occasional  Conformity  "  and  "  Schism  "  acts ; 
dissenting  ministers  and  schoolmasters  relieved 
from  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ; 
Unitarians  relieved  from  disabilities  ;  Roman 
ists  admitted  into  army  and  navy;  "Test'^ 
and  "  Corporation  "  acts  repealed ;  "  Romanist 
Relief  Bill "  passed ;  Tithe  Commutation  bill 
passed  ;  Non-conformists  allowed  to  have  mar- 
riages in  chapels;  Jewish  disabilities  removed; 
Church  Rates  Abolition  bill  passed;  Irish 
Church  Disestablishment  act  passed ;  Univer- 
sity tests  abolished. —  Spiritual  resuscitation  of 
nonconformity  through  the  Wesleyan  revival. 
—  The  Tractarian  movement  and  the  trend  of 
High-church  Episcopacy  to  Romanism. 

DM.    Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


AMERICAN  CHURCH  HISTORY.    (A.D.  1492-1895.) 


the  colonial  era. 

35.  The  Columbian  Period.— The  intellectual  and 
moral  condition  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  influence  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  promoting  research  and  enterprise. 
The  gradual  enlargement  of  the  world  by 
discovery.  The  pre-Columbian  discovery  of 
America.  The  search  for  a  shorter  route  to 
Asia,  and  its  motives.  Columbus;  his  early 
life;  his  voyages  along  the  coast  of  Europe 
and  Africa ;  his  theories  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  location  of  western 
Asia;  his  efforts  to  secure  aid  for  a  western 
voyage  of  'discovery ;  his  four  voyages  to 
America ;  his  later  life ;  his  character.  The 
division  of  America  by  the  Pope.  The  contest 
of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  powers  for 
its  possession.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and 
South  America.    The  English  and  French  in 


North  America.  The  effect  of  the  discovery 
of  America  on  the  Caucasian  race;  on  the 
Indian;  on  the  African.  Its  influence  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  and  the  promotion 
of  free  civil  institutions.  DM. 

Professor  Johnson. 

36.  Catholic  and  Protestant  Beginnings  in  North 
America.  DM, 

Professor  Johnson. 

37.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Plymouth  Colony. 
I.  Separatism  in  the  north  of  England.  Robert 
Browne  and  the  birth  of  English  Independency. 
Brownists  and  Barrowists  in  English  jails  and 
on  English  gibbets.  The  Separatist  churches  at 
Gainsborough  and  Scrooby.  The  merciless  pro- 
ceedings of  apparitors  and  pursuivants.  Diffi- 
culties encountered  in  the  attempt  to  escape  out 
of  England.— II.  The  Pilgrims  in  Holland.  Their 
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brief  stay  in  Amsterdam.  Their  secular,  reli- 
gious, and  church  life  in  Leyden.  Their  struggles 
and  sacrifices  in  a  great  attempt,  "Sundry 
weighty  and  solid  reasons  "  for  migration  to  the 
New  World. — III.  The  Pilgrims  in  America. 
Emigration  of  the  Leyden  congregation.  The 
compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  The 
founding  of  New  Plymouth.  Adversity  and  pro- 
gress during  the  first  decade.  Attempt  of 
nationalism  against  the  Pilgrim  Church.  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  neither  Puritans  nor  perse- 
cutors. The  great  principles  for  which  they 
stood  in  church  and  state. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter,  '94. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

38.  The  Puritan  Fathers  and  the  New  England 
Theocracy. — English  Puritanism  under  Eliza- 
beth and  James.  The  Puritan  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  formation  of  the 
theocratic  state.  Treatment  by  the  theocracy 
of  Roger  Williams,  the  Antinomians,  and  the 
Quakers.  Religious  life,  customs,  and  morals  in 
New  England  during  the  Colonial  Period.  The 
Puritan  theocracy  in  its  relations  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

39.  The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  in  Virginia. 

—  The  Jamestown  settlement;  character  of  the 
colonists;  adversity  and  progress;  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  ;   stringency  of 


the  laws  against  religious  opponents;  violent 
persecution  of  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Quakers ;  their  successful  resistance  to  Epis- 
copal oppression  and  tyranny ;  abolition  of  the 
established  church  ;  triumph  of  the  principles 
of  religious  freedom. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

the  national  era. 

40.  Protestant    Christianity    in  the   Revolutionary 
Period.  DM. 

Professor  Johnson. 

41.  The  New  Life  in    Protestantism   in    the  First 
Half  of  the  XIX  Century.  DM. 

Professor  Johnson. 

42.  The  Progress  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in 
the  Last  Half  of  the  XIX  Century.  DM. 

Professor  Johnson. 

43.  The  Principal  Orthodox  Denominations  in  the 
United  States.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

44.  The  New  England  Theology.  DM. 

Professor  Johnson. 

45.  City  Missions,  including  the  growth,  perils  and 
need  of  Modern  Cities.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  AND  ACTIVITY. 


46.  American  Missions,  including  the  History  and 
Progress  of  Evangelizing  Agencies  in  the 
United  States.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

47.  Seminar ;  Development  of  Recent  Religious 
Thought. — The  Seminar  will  study  historically 
the  influences  —  philosophical,  scientific,  doc- 
trinal, ecclesiastical  and  political— which  have 
tended  to  produce  the  prevailing  conceptions 
respecting  God,  Man  and  the  Church.  To  each 
member  will  be  assigned  one  or  more  topics  for 
special  research  and  report.  The  discussions 
will  be  based  on  these  written  reports.  Open 
to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy who  present  Church  History  as  primary 
or  secondary  subject,  and  to  other  advanced 

*  To  be  given  in  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology. 


students  capable  of  independent  investigations. 
3  DM.  2  hrs.  a  week.  Autumn,  Winter  and 
Spring  Quarters,  '96-7. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


*48.  The  Influence  of  Philosophy  on  Theology. 

Professor  — 


DM. 


*49.  Defenses    of  Christianity   in    the    Ancient   and 
Mediaeval  Church.  DM. 

Professor  

*50.  Modern  Defenses  of   Christianity  against  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  Unbelief.  DM. 

Professor  

51.  History  of  Doctrines. — The  nature  and  value  of 
this  study.    The  gradual  unfolding  of  the  doc- 
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trinal  contents  of  Scripture  in  the  apprehension 
of  Christians.  The  influence  of  philosophy  on 
theology.  The  influence  of  science,  history 
and  ethics ;  of  current  habits  of  thought ; 
of  Christian  activity  ;  of  heresies.  The  begin- 
nings of  theological  thought  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries.  History  of  doctrines 
connected  with  Soteriology,  as  follows  :  the 
trinity ;  the  person  of  Christ  ;  the  nature 
of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
Christ  ;  His  humiliation  ;  His  atonement ; 
His  exaltation  ;  election  and  calling  ;  human 
ability ;  regeneration  and  conversion ;  justi- 
fication ;  sanctification  ;  perseverance. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Professor  Johnson. 

-*52.  History  of  Doctrines. — In  the  preceding  course 
the  doctrines  considered  historically  were  those 
specially  connected  with  Soteriology ;  in  this, 
the  history  of  other  doctrines  is  studied. 
They  are  the  following  :  The  Scriptures  ;  the 
origin  of  the  soul ;  the  nature  of  sin  ;  orig- 
inal sin;  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin;  the 
intermediate  state  ;  the  second  advent ;  the 
resurrection;  the  day  of  judgment;  future 
rewards  and  punishments ;  the  church ;  bap- 
tism ;  the  Lord's  supper ;  the  present  ten- 
dencies of  theological  thought.  DM. 
Professor  . 

*53.  History  of  Creeds  and   Confessions.  DM. 

Professor . 

M.  Philanthropy    and     Charity,    Moral    and    Social 
Reforms.  DM. 

Professor . 


55.  Christian  Education  and  Schools. 

Professor 


DM. 


56.  Christian    Art :    Architecture,  Sculpture,    Paint- 
ing. DM. 
Professor  Johnson. 


57.  Christian   Missions   in    the   XVI,    XVII,   XVIII 

Centuries.— In  the  sixteenth  century  :  reli- 
gious state  of  the  world  at  beginning  of  the 
century  ;  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  and  apathy  of  the 
Reformers  in  the  cause  of  Missions  ;  the  Mis- 
sions to  Brazil  and  Lapland. 

In  the  seventeenth  century :  religious  charac- 
teristics of  the  century ;  the  German,  Dutch 
and  English  interest  in  Missions. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  :  religious  charac- 
teristics of  the  century  ;  the  missionary  move- 
ments by  the  Pietists,  by  Hans  Egede,  by  the 
Moravians,  by  David  Brainerd,  by  the  Wesley, 
ans,  by  the  Missionary  Societies. 

DM .    Winter  Quarter,  '96 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

58.  Christian     Missions   in   the   XIX   Century.— The 

geography,  inhabitants,  government,  religions, 
and  history  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Africa. 
The  pioneer  missionaries ;  the  progress  of 
evangelization  ;  the  recent  advance  move- 
ments, and  the  present  Protestant  status  in 
each  of  these  countries.  Review  and  criticism 
of  missionary  agencies  and  methods.  Sum- 
mary of  the  achievements  of  the  century. 

DM.    Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

59.  Seminar. 

Either  A.  The  Philosophy  of  History. — The 
great  attempts  at  the  philosophical  considera- 
tion of  history  will  be  reviewed,  and  the  present 
status  of  the  subject  will  be  estimated.  The 
recent  work  of  Professor  Flint  will  serve  as  a 
partial  basis,  and  his  own  views,  so  far  as  ex- 
pressed, will  receive  attention. 
Or  B.  Special  investigations  in  some  of  the  lead- 
ing ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
DM.  Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BAPTISTS. 


60.  Baptism    and     the    Lord's     Supper   Historically 

Considered.  DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

61.  History  of  Baptist  Principles    Prior    to  the  Ref- 

ormation. DM. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

62.  The  Swiss,  German,  and  Dutch  Anabaptists. 

DM. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


63.  Seminar:  The  English  Baptists. — The  Seminar 
will  be  engaged  chiefly  in  a  critical  study  of 
original  sources.  To  each  member  will  be 
assigned  one  or  more  topics  for  special  research 
and  report.  Open  to  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  present  Church 
History  as  primary  or  secondary  subject,  and  to 
other  advanced  students  capable  of  independent 
investigations.  DM.    Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
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Seminar :  The  American  Baptists. — Research 
will  be  confined  to  Nev/  England  and  Virginia 
in  the  Colonial  Period.  Information  will  be 
sought  from  original  sources.  Critical  discus- 
sion  of    papers  prepared   by  members  of   the 


65.  The   Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  in  the  XIX 
Century.  DM 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


1 


Seminar. 


DM.     Spring  Quarter,  "96. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


The  Church  History  Club  meets  fortnightly  through 
the  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Papers 
pertaining  to  Church  History  are  read  and  discussed 
by  Professors,  students,  and  invited  specialists.     The 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 

instructors,  fellows,  and  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  connected  with  the  Department 
are  members.     Other  students  are  admitted  to  mem 
bership  up  to  the  limit  of  fifteen. 


XL  VI.      THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOMILETICS, 

FA  STOMAL  DUTIES. 


CHURCH  FOLITY,    AND 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GALUSHA  ANDERSON,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Homiletics,  Church  Polity,  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  preaching,  as  in  every  art,  much  waste  of  time  and  energy  may  be  avoided  by  observing  the  teachings  of 
experience.  Modern  methods  of  preaching  are  a  growth  of  ages.  They  have  been  developed  according  to 
principles  which  are  clearly  ascertained,  and  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention.  Scriptural  precept  and  example 
should  be  studied,  and  the  sermons  of  the  ablest  preachers  should  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of  accepted  principles 
of  discourse.  Exercises  in  the  choice  of  texts,  the  deduction  and  statement  of  themes,  the  framing  and  develop- 
ment of  plans,  and  the  preaching  of  sermons  should  anticipate  the  demands  of  the  pulpit.  The  most  practical 
methods  of  explaining  the  Scripture  should  be  investigated  and  applied.  Helpful  criticism  by  instructors  and 
classmates  should  correct  errors,  recognize  and  encourage  aptitudes,  and  prepare  the  student  for  the  unsparing 
criticism  of  public  life. 

The  scriptural  order  of  the  church,  the  relations  of  pastor  and  people,  and  the  best  methods  of  pastoral 
work  may  be  so  studied  that  the  young  minister  shall  know  how  to  act  efficiently  at  the  outset. 

COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 


1.  Homiletics. — The  theory  of  the  sermon  ;  the  text;  4. 
the  introduction;  the  proposition;  the  divisions; 
the  development ;  the  conclusion  ;  the  kinds  of 
of  sermons ;  exercises  in  the  homiletic  use  of 
the  Scriptures ;  criticism  of  sermons  of  dis- 
tinguished preachers ;  lectures  on  the  delivery 
of  the  sermon  and  extempore  preaching. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Professor  Johnson. 

2.  Plans  and  Sermons. — All  plans  and  sermons  must 

be  written  in  full  and  handed  to  the  Professor 
for  his  criticisms.  As  many  plans  as  time  will  g 
permit  will  be  put  upon  the  blackboard  and 
criticised  both  by  the  class  and  the  Professor. 
Sermons  will  be  preached  before  the  class  and 
criticised  in  the  light  of  the  accepted  principles 
of  homiletics.  DM.  Winter  Quarter,  '96. 

Head  Professor  Anderson. 

Professor  Johnson.  6. 

3.  History  of    Preaching.  —  The    preaching    of    the 

Prophets,  of  Christ,  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
first  four  centuries  of  Christianity ;  mediaeval 
preaching ;  preaching  preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  French,  German,  English,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
and  American  preaching. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
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Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties.— The  theo- 
ries of  church  polity.  The  church,  its  mem- 
bers, ordinances,  powers  and  officers.  The 
election,  ordination,  and  duties  of  church  offi- 
cers. Call  to  the  ministry,  settlement,  conduct 
of  public  service,  administration  of  ordinances, 
pastoral  visiting,  marriage  rites,  funeral  ser- 
vices, prayer  meetings,  Sunday-schools,  benev- 
olences, councils,  formation  of  churches. 

.    DM.     Spring  Quarter, '96. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

Hymnology. — The  Development  of  hymns  and 
sacred  songs  from  the  first  century  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  present  time. 

DM.    Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence. — Some  of  the 
great  sermons  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  German,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
American  pulpits  will  be  carefully  analyzed 
and  the  elements  of  power  and  effectiveness  in 
them  pointed  out. 

DM.    Spring  Quarter,  '95. 
DM.    Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 


VI.     THE  DEPARTMENl    OF  SOCIOLOGY, 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
GEORGE  DANA   BOARDMAN,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Ethics. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  means  for  the  systematic  study  of  contemporary  institution 
with  which  educated  leaders  of  society  must  deal  in  daily  life,  and  of  those  human  relations  which  determine 
duty  and  shape  character.  The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  an  accessible  laboratory  for  observa- 
tion whose  value  is  beyond  estimate.  Sociology  may  be  elected  as  either  a  principal  or  a  secondary  subject  for 
the  degrees  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  by  the  Department  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  six  Majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  who  choose  Sociology  as  their  principal  subject  are  required  to  take  eighteen  Majors  within  or  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must 
complete,  as  undergraduates  or  graduates,  a  course  of  preparatory  study,  about  twenty-two  Majors,  distributed 
among  Physiography,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Anthropology,  Neurology,  Psychology,  Ethics,  History  of 
Philosophy,  History,  Political  Economy,  and  Introduction  to  Sociology,  credit  being  given  for  equivalents.  The 
courses  required  by  the  Department  from  Divinity  Students  must  be  divided  between  the  courses  of  Social 
Philosophy  and  concrete  social  institutions.  The  division  of  subjects  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.B.  will  receive  credits  for  elective  courses  taken  if  not  less  than  three 
Majors  are  chosen,  these  to  be  divided  between  Social  Philosophy  and  concrete  social  institutions. 


for 


COURSES  OF 

Promoting    Social 


14.  Seminar :    Organizations 

Welfare. 
3  DM.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  95-6. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

18.  The  Family.— A  historical  study  of  the  domestic 

relations,  and  of  the  organic  connection  of  the 
family  with  modern  culture  and  progress. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

19.  Voluntary  Associations.— A  systematic  study  of 

the  nature  and  social  value  of  organizations  to 
meet  community  needs,  apart  from  political  and 
industrial  relations. 

M.    Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

15.  Social  Institutions  of  Organized   Christianity.— 

The  direct  action  of  the  Church  upon  society, 
apart  from  its  specific  functions ;  a  historical 
view  of  ecclesiastical  charities  and  of  contem- 
porary schemes  of  beneficence. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

32.  Economical  and  Governmental  Agencies  for  Ad* 
vancing  General  Welfare.— Supplements  19, 
and  considers  the  factors  omitted  there. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 


INSTRUCTION. 
31.  Social  Conditions  in  American  Rural  Life. — Some 
problems  of  amelioration,  presented  by  life  on 
American  farms  and  in  villages,  will  be  con- 
sidered.      M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '96, 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

16.  Social  Treatment  of  Dependents  and  Defectives. 

The  causes  of  pauperism ;  public  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal charities  ;  preventive  methods  ;  cooperation 
in  beneficence  ;  institutions  for  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes,  the  blind,  and  feeble-minded,  and 
other  topics  of  charity. 

M  (or  MM).     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '96; 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

33.  Modern  Cities  and  Cooperation  of  their  Beneficent 

Forces. — Counterpart  of  course  31. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

17.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime  and  Criminals. 

M  (or  MM).    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

34.  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  Sociology, 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

35.  Historic  Forms  of  Philanthropy. 

M.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '96, 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
Remarks. — Those  who  take  the  Seminar  (14),  will 
omit  (19),  (15),  (32)  and  (33). 
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COURSES  BY  SPECIAL  LECTUREMS. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ALEXANDER  BALMAIN  BRUCE,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Apologetics.    [Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  in  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.] 

CASPAR  RENfi  GREGORY,  Ph.D.,Theol.D.,LL.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Palaeography  and  Textual 
Criticism.    [Professor  Ordinarius- Honor arius  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.] 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Agnosticism. — A    course  of  twelve  lectures. 

Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Dr.  Bruce. 

Historical     Foundations  of    the   Faith.— A   course 
of  twelve  lectures. 

Second  Term,  Summer,  Quarter,  '95. 
Dr.  Bruce. 

Greek  Palaeography. — The  make  of  Greek  manu- 


scripts ;  the  handwriting  in  them  ;  their  use. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95.. 
Professor   Gregory. 
Documents  and  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
Text. — A  view  of  the  testimony  available  for 
the  determination  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  the  rules  for  that  determina- 
tion. Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95.. 
Professor  Gregory. 


DEPARTMENTS    OF    THE     GRADUATE    SCHOOLS    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY 

OPEN    TO    DIVINITY   STUDENTS. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  Divinity  courses  indicated  above  students  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  may 
select  courses  from  the  following-named  Departments  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University: 


I  A.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 
IB.  The  Department  of  Pedagogy. 
II.  The  Department  of  Political  Economy. 
IV.  The  Department  of  History. 
VI.  The  Department  of  Sociology. 
VII.  The  Department  of  Comparative  Religion. 


VIII.  The  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures. 
IX.  The  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 
XV.  The  Department  of  English. 
XVI.  The    Department    of     Biblical    Literature    in, 
English. 


ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Yearly  Thesis.  Each  student  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis 
each  year.  For  this  purpose  the  entire  school 
is  divided  into  sections,  each  section  being 
assigned  to  a  professor  with  whom  the  topic  of 
the  thesis  is  to  be  arranged  and  to  whom  the 
thesis  is  to  be  submitted  for  criticism.  In  the 
student's  graduating  year  the  graduating  thesis 
is  reckoned  as  the  yearly  thesis. 

Elocution.  Divinity  students  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  provisions  for  Elocution  made  in  the 
University,  by  the  payment  of  a  nominal  fee. 


3.  Music.    The  various  musical  organizations  of  the- 

University  are  open  free  to  members  of  the 
Divinity  School.  For  further  information  see 
the  Quarterly  Calendar. 

4.  Physical  Culture.     The  department  of  Physical 

Culture  in  the  University  is  open  to  students 
in  the  Divinity  School. 

5.  Lectures.    Single  lectures  and  lectures  in  courses 

will  be  given  by  University  professors,  Univer- 
sity Extension  professors,  clergymen,  mission- 
aries, and  others. 
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III.     THE    ENGLISH    THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 


A.     INFORMATION. 


Beginning  with  July  1, 1895,  the  work  of  the  English 
Theological  Seminary  will  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  following  plan  : 

1.  Resident  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Summer 
Quarter  only,  and  will  consist  in  the  summer  of  1895 
of  one  group  of  three  Minors  in  each  term;  beginning 
with  the  summer  of  1896,  of  two  or  more  groups, 
each  of  three  Double  Minors. 

2.  Groups  of  non-resident  courses  continuing  those 
of  the  Summer  Quarter  will  be  offered  for  the  Autumn, 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  These  will  be  so 
arranged  as  to  supplement  the  resident  work  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  student  will  be  enabled  to 
complete  during  the  thirty-six  weeks  of  non-residence 
an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  that  accomplished 
in  the  twelve  weeks  of  residence.  Examinations  upon 
the  non-resident  work  will  be  offered  at  the  University 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

3.  The  curriculum  of  the  Seminary  will  thus  include 
four  years  of  continuous  work,  namely,  four  Summer 
Quarters  in  residence  and  twelve  Quarters  in  absence. 

4.  Of  the  twenty-four  Majors  thus  required,  six 
may  be  taken  in  subjects  preparatory  to  the  theologi- 
cal curriculum,  namely,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Psychology, 
History,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Ethics. 

5.  All  students  will  take  the  same  courses  during 
the  first  year,  1895-6. 

6.  A  student  may  prolong  his  course  either  by 
residing  at  the  University  six  weeks  during  any  par- 
ticular Summer  Quarter  instead  of  twelve  weeks,  or 
by  taking  a  smaller  number  of  subjects  while  absent 
from  the  University. 

7.  A  certificate  of  graduation  in  English  will  be 
granted  to  each  student  who  (a)  completes  twenty-four 
Majors  according  to  the  conditions  named  above,  not 
more  than  one-half  of  them  being  taken  in  absence ; 
(b)  presents    a    satisfactory  thesis    upon    a    subject 


approved  by  the  professor  to  whose  department  it 
pertains.  The  subject  must  be  selected  and  approved 
at  least  six  months  before  the  date  of  the  final  exami- 
nation ;  and  the  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  and 
approved  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  final  examina- 
tion. Accepted  theses  will  become  the  property  of 
the  University  ;  (c)  passes  a  satisfactory  final  exami- 
nation in  addition  to  the  regular  course-examinations. 
8.  The  expenses  for  a  summer's  residence  are  esti- 
mated as  follows : 


Matriculation  fee 
University  fee 
Light  and  care  of  room   - 
Board     -        -        -        - 
Laundry   .        -        -        - 
Books     -        -        -        - 


$  5.00 

5.00 

12.00 

36.00 

5.00 

8.00 


Total,  $71.00 

9.  The  expense  of  the  non-resident  work  will  be  as 
follows : 

Instruction  for  six  Minors  at  $6.00  a  Minor       $36.00 
Books  for  six  Minors,  $4.00  a  Minor  (estimated)  24.00 

10.  A  loan  library  will  be  established  from  which 
books  may  be  drawn  for  a  specified  time  by  students 
engaged  in  non-resident  study. 

11.  The  English  Theological  Seminary  is  open  to 
pastors  of  churches,  to  approved  students  for  the  min- 
istry, and  to  men  and  women  who,  with  the  commen- 
dation of  their  churches,  propose  to  devote  their  lives 
to  religious  work. 

12.  In  view  of  the  short  time  of  resident  study,  the 
Education  Society  does  not  undertake  to  render  finan- 
cial aid.  Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such 
remunerative  service  as  may  be  available,  though  the 
University  authorities  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  student  ought  to  devote  his  entire  time  and 
strength  to  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 


B.     COURSES    OF   INSTRUCTION. 

GROUP  I. 

I 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

A.    RESIDENT  COURSES  FOR  THE    SUMMER  QUARTER,  1895. 

XVI.  A.  1.  Earlier  Old  Testament  Prophets.                     XVI.  A.  2.  Later  Old  Testament  Prophets. 

M.    First  Term.  M.    Second  Term. 

Head  Professor  Harper.  Head  Professor  Harper. 
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XVI.  B.  1.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Pal- 
estine.— The  political  history,  the  social  and 
theological  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  their  relation  to  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  M.     First  Term. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

XVI.  B.  8.  The  Gospel  of  Mark. — Introduction,  anal- 
ysis, and  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  modern 
English  Versions.  M.     Second  Term. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 


B. 


XLV.  15.  History  of  the  Reformation  Period. — An  out- 
line survey  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  M.    First  Term. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncriep. 

XLV.  1.  Ancient  Church  History  (A.D.  30-800.)— An 
outline  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
until  the  Age  of  Charles  the  Great. 

M.    Second  Term. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


NON-RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENCE   COURSES  FOR    THE  AUTUMN,   WINTER,  AND 

SPRING  QUARTERS,   1895-6. 

XVI.  A.  3.   Old  Testament    History  :   Samuel,   Saul,  ence  to  their  relation,  importance,  and  signiii- 

David,  and   Solomon.  cance. 

DM.    Autumn  to  Spring  Quarter  inclusive.  DM.    Autumn  to  Spring  Quarter  inclusive. 

Head  Professor  Harper.  Head  Professor  Burton. 

XVI.  B.  3.  Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.— 
The  material  of  the  four  Gospels  arranged  in  a 
chronological  narrative.  The  events  and  expe- 
riences of  the  life  of  Christ  studied  with  refer- 


XLV.  66.  Outlines  of  General  History. 

DM.    Autumn  to  Spring  Quarter  inclusive. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


Theology. 
Homiletics. 


GROUP  II, 

A.    RESIDENT  COURSES  FOR  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1896. 

DM.  Psychology. 

DM. 


DM. 


B.     NON-RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN,  WINTER,  AND 

SPRING  QUARTERS,  1896-7. 

Homiletics.  DM.  Evidences  of  Christianity.  DM. 

Rhetoric.  DM. 

Descriptions  of  the  above  courses  will  be  published  later. 

GROUP  III 

A.    RESIDENT  COURSES  FOR  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1897. 


XVI.  A.  4.  The  Pentateuch. 

First  M.  Term. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

XVI.  A.  26.  The  Psalter. 

M.     Second  Term. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

XVI.  B.  5.  Outline  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

M.    First  Term. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 


XVI.  B.  17.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

M.    Second  Term. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

XLV.  19.  The  Scotch  Reformation. 

M.    First  Term. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
XLV.  37.  The    Pilgrim    Fathers    and    the   Plymouth 
Colony.  M.    Second  Term. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


B.     NON-RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN,  WINTER,  AND 

SPRING  QUARTERS,  1897-8. 

XVI.  A.  40.    Messianic  Prophecy.  DM.      XLV.  2.     History  of  the  Church  prior  to  Constantine. 

XVI.  B.  22.  Exegetical  Studies  in  the  Epistles.     DM.  DM.    Autumn  to  Spring  Quarter  inclusive. 

Head  Professor  Burton.  Professor  Johnson. 
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GROUP  IV. 

A.    RESIDENT  COURSES  FOR  THE  SUMMER  OF  1898. 
Theology.  DM.  Logic.  DM 

Pastoral  Duties.  DM. 

B.    NON-RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN,  WINTER,  AND 

SPRING  QUARTERS,  1898-9. 

Theology.  DM.  Ethics.  DM 

Church  Polity.  DM. 

Descriptions  of  the  above  courses  will  be  published  later. 

Remark  :  It  is  expected  that  the  courses  constituting  Group  I  will  be  repeated  in  1896-7,  and  that  Group 
II  will  be  offered  for  students  who  have  already  taken  Group  I.  In  1897-8  Groups  I  and  II  will  be  repeated 
and  Group  III  will  be  added.    In  1898-9  Groups  I,  II,  and  III  will  be  repeated  and  Group  IV  will  be  added. 


IV.     THE    SCANDINAVIAN    SEMINARIES. 


A.     INFORMATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Trustees,  the  work  of  the  Scandinavian  Theological  Seminaries  was 
transferred  in  October,  1894,  from  Cobb  Lecture  Hall  to  Walker  Hall  at  Morgan  Park.  The  faculties  of  these 
Seminaries  have  been  organized  into  a  separate  faculty  under  the  Divinity  Faculty  for  the  conduct  of  this  work. 

The  purpose  of  these  Seminaries  is  to  fit  young  men  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and 
Swedes  in  this  country  and  in  the  home  lands.  The  curriculum  consists  of  two  years  of  preparatory  studies 
and  two  years  of  strictly  Divinity  studies.  The  latter  include  Exegesis,  History,  Theology,  Homiletics,  and 
Pastoral  Duties. 

The  regulations  respecting  admission,  quarters,  terms,  courses,  attendance,  and  standing,  are  the  same  for 
students  in  Walker  Hall  as  for  those  who  reside  in  the  Divinity  Halls  in  Chicago. 

The  dues  of  the  Scandinavian  students  are  $8.50  a  Quarter,  divided,  $6.00  for  heat  and  light,  $2.50  for 
library  fee. 

B.     THE    DANO-NORWEGIAN    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

HENRIK  GUNDERSEN,  A.M.,  (Christiania),  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Seminary,  and  Assistant  Professor  of 

New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Biblical  Literature. 
CHRISTIAN  JORGINIUS  OLSON,  Instructor  in  Homiletics. 
NELS  SORENSON  LAWDAHL,  Instructor  in  Church  History. 

THEOLOGICAL  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

L.     OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION. 

in   the   Bible ;   sects  among  the  Jews ;    the 
government ;  the  administration  of  justice. 

DM.     Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Lawdahl. 


*1.  Biblical  Hermeneutics. — Qualifications  of  the 
biblical  interpreter  ;  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion ;  general  principles  of  interpretation; 
difficulties  of  Scripture,  and  how  to  treat 
them ;  interpretation  of  figurative  language  ; 
interpretation  of  types  and  symbols;  prophecy 
and  its  interpretation. 

DM.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 


*2. 


General  Introduction.  —  Authenticity  and 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures ;  formation  and 
history  of  the  Canon ;  the  original  languages 
of  Scripture ;  the  manuscripts ;  the  ancient 
versions.  DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 
Biblical   Antiquities.  —  The   sacred    seasons; 
sanctuaries  of  Israel ;   the  priesthood  ;   sacri- 
fices and  offerings ;   forms  of  idolatry  noticed 


4.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  —  Introduction, 
including  authorship  of  the  epistle ;  occasion 
and  purpose  ;  time  and  place  of  composition  ; 
interpretation. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

*5.  Particular  Introduction.  —  The  Gospels  ;  the 
Book  of  Acts ;  the  Epistles  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  Discussion  with  reference  to 
authorship,  date,  character,  and  contents; 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  several  books. 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 


LI.    SYSTEMATIC   THEOLOGY. 


1.  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Christian 
Theology.  — Prelimina,ry  lectures  ;  the  divine 
origin  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

M.     First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 
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2.  Antecedents  of  Redemption.  — The  doctrine 

of  the   being    and    attributes  of    God ;    the 

Trinity  ;  creation  ;  preservation  ,  providence  ; 

man;  sin.    M.  Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 
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3.  Redemption  Itself.  —  Historical  preparation 
for  redemption;  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ ;  the  atonement. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

4.  Consequents  of  Redemption. — Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  election ;  regeneration; 
justification ;  sanctification ;  death  and  im- 
mortality ;  the  last  judgment. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

LII.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY 

1.  Church  Polity.  —  Definition  of  the  Church; 
organization ;  government ;  relation  of  local 
churches  to  one  another ;  the  ordinances  of 
church.  DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

2.  Theory  of  Preaching. — Definition  of  homi- 
letics ;  requisites  of  effective  preaching ;  the 
nature  of  a  sermon  ;  the  text ;  arrangement  of  , 
material ;  style  ;  delivery. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Olsen. 

3.  Sermonizing  and  Preaching.  —  Choice  of 
texts  ;  the  deduction  and  statement  of  themes; 


*5.  Church  Polity.  —  Definition  of  the  Church; 
organization;  officers  ;  ordinances ;  discipline  ; 
day  of  rest ;  work  universal. 

DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Olsen. 

6.  New  Testament  Ethics. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 


AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 

exhibition  of  sermon  plans. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

L  Sermonizing   and    Preaching  (continued). — 

Examinations  of    sermons  of    distinguished 

preachers ;   delivery  of    sermons    before    the 

class.  M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 

Mr.  Olsen. 
3.  Pastoral  Theology.  —  Call  and  settlement  as 
a  minister ;   conduct  of  public  worship ;    ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinances ;  pastoral  visi- 
tation ;  various  duties. 

M.     Second  Term. 
Professor . 


^  LIII,     CHURCH  HISTORY. 
1.  The  Early  Church,  prior  to  Constantine  (A.D.  and  martyrdom ;  written  attacks;  apologies 


30-311).  —  Religious,  intellectual,  and  politi- 
cal preparation  for  Christ's  advent ;  Judaism 
and  paganism ,  culture  and  corruption  of  the 
Augustan  age ;  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in   the  Roman  Empire;   persecution 


the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  Church ;  con- 
stitution   and   discipline ;  life  and  worship ; 
heresies  and  sects ;  development  of  doctrines. 
DM.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Lawdahl. 


C.     THE   SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CARL  G.  LAGERGREN,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Seminary,  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  and 
Pastoral  Duties. 

WILLIAM  AUGUST  PETERSON,  Instructor  in  Church  History. 

THEOLOGICAL  COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

LV.    OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION. 


1.  Genesis.     M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 

Professor  Lagergren. 

2.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

3.  Book  of  Isaiah. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 
*Not  given  in  1895-6. 


4.  The  Book  of  Acts. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quu,:ter. 
Professor  Lagergken. 

5.  The  Pastoral  Epistles. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 
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LVI.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


*1.  Introduction  to  Theology. — Including  1)  defi- 
nitions and  explanations  of  terms;  religion; 
revelation;  systematic  theology;  reason  in 
relation  to  theology;  rationalism;  mysti- 
cism; Romanism;  progress,  limitations,  and 
principal  doctrinal  differences  in  theology; 
errors  in  systems  of  theology;  requisites 
to  the  study  of  theology ;  value  and  benefit 
of  a  theological  study;  order  of  treatment 
in  systematic  theology;  history  of  system- 
atic theology.  2)  The  existence  of  God ;  its 
evidences ;  erroneous  viev^s.  M. 

Professor  Lagergren. 

*2.  The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God.— (Bibliol- 
ogy). Proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Scriptures;  their  necessity,  sufficiency,  per- 
spicuity, authority,  authenticity,  and  integ- 
rity ;  miracles ;  prophecy ;  New  Testament 
representations  of  Jesus  Christ ;  adaptation 
of  the  Gospel  truth  to  the  human  soul  and 
to  society;  Christian  experience;  establish- 
ment of  Christianity ;  skeptical  views  ;  in- 
spiration ;  its  definition,  method,  and  extent; 
proof  of  inspiration;  objections;  relations 
between  law  and  Gospel.  M. 

Professor  Lagergren. 

*3.  The  Doctrine  of  God.  — (Theology  Proper). 
Essence  and  attributes  of  God;  Trinity; 
decrees,  purposes,  and  works  of  God;  crea- 
tion; preservation;  providence;  angels. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

*4.  The  Doctrine  of  Manl — (Anthropology)  Origin 
of  man ;  unity  of  the  human  race ;  essential 
elements  of  human  nature;  origin  of  the 
soul ;  spiritual  and  moral  nature  of  man ;  his 
original  state ;  image  of  God ;  apostasy  and 
its  consequences ;  sin  :  its  nature,  origin,  uni- 
versality, and  penalty ;  possibility  of  the  first 
sin;  Adam's  sin  in  relation  to  the  race; 
imputation;  various  theories;  Augustinian 
view.  M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 

Professor  Lagergren. 

5.  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption  and  Salvation. 
— (Soteriology).  Historical  preparation  for 
redemption  ;  necessity  of  incarnation  ;  Christ, 

■Not  given  in  18«5-6. 


his  person,  mediatorial  work  and  two  states 
(Christology) ;  different  views  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ ;  two  natures  in  one  person  ; 
true  humanity  and  true  deity ;  the  God-man ; 
offices  of  Christ ;  atonement  according  to 
both  Old  and  New  Testament;  Bible  methods 
of  representing  the  atonement;  various 
theories  of  the  atonement;  the  substitu- 
tionary or  vicarious  theory ;  the  extent  of  the 
atonement ;  its  universality. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

6.  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption  and  Salvation 

( Soteriology).  Continued.  The  Holy  Spirit ; 
election ;  calling ;  conversion  ;  repentance ; 
regeneration ;  faith ;  union  with  Christ ;  justi- 
fication ;  sanctification ;  perseverance. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

7.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church.— fEcclesiology) 
or  Church  Polity. —  The  divine  origin  of  the 
church;  its  nature,  organization,  ordinances^ 
officers,  discipline,  and  aim.    Day  of  Rest. 

M.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

8.  The  Last  Things.— (Eschatology).  Death, 
and  immortality ;  intermediate  state ;  resur- 
rection; second  coming  of  Christ ;  millennium; 
last  judgment;  final  states  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 


*9.  Symbolics. 


M. 


Professor  Lagergren. 


*10.  Pastoral  Duties.— Ministry  itself;  qualifica- 
tions for  ministry;  the  minister's  piety  and 
personal  character;  call  to  the  ministry; 
ordination;  the  pastor  in  his  home  and  in 
social  circles;  the  pastor  feeding  the  sheep 
and  leading  the  church ;  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, administering  the  ordinances,  consoling 
the  sick  and  dying,  helping  the  poor  and 
persecuted;  pastoral  visiting;  the  pastor  a 
teacher  of  the  young;  the  pastor's  relation 
to  the  great  religious  movements  of  our  day;. 
marriage  rites ;  funeral  services.  M. 

Professor  Lagergren. 
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LVII.     CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  Ancient  Church    History. — The  Apostolic  period 

(First  Century):  the  period  of  persecution 
(100-323);  the  period  of  dogmatic  development 
(323-600). 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Peterson. 

2.  Mediaeval  Church  History. — Mohammedanism  in 

the  East  and  West  (600-778);  development  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  eastern  and  northern 
Europe  (800-1073);  the  summit  of  papal  power 
(1073-1305);  decline  of  the   papacy,  beginning 


of  reformatory  movements  (1305-1517). 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Peterson. 

3.  Modern  Church  History.— The  Reformation  (XVI 

Century);  the  period  of  orthodoxy  (XVII  Cen- 
tury); the  period  of  neology  (XVIII  Century); 
the  period  of  restoration  (XIX  Century). 

DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Peterson. 

4.  American  Church  History. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.  Peterson. 


LVII  I.    HOMILETICS. 


1.  Theoretical  Homiletics. — Definition  of  homiletics; 
the  fundamental  elements  of  effective  preach- 
ing, invention,  disposition,  style,  delivery. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor . 


2.  Practical    Homiletics. — Analysis    of    sermons    of 
prominent  preachers  ;  preparing  plans  for  criti- 
cism ;  preaching  before  the  class. 
MM.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  and  First 
Term,  Spring  Quarter. 

Professor  . 


^ 


V.     ALLIED    ORGANIZATIONS. 


A.  THE  DISCIPLES'  DIVINITY  HOUSE. 

B.  THE  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  DIVINITY  HOUSE. 

Memorandum   of   agreement   between    the    divinity   houses   of   the   university   of   Chicago   and   the 

UNIVERSITY     OF     CHICAGO. 

First.  The  Divinity  House  (in  each  case)  of  the  University  of  Chicago  hereby  agrees  to  build  one  or  more 
halls  at  some  point  in  proximity  to  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  be  called  by  name  or  names 
hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  this  contract,  it  being  understood  that  the  hall  or  halls  shall  be 
used  as  a  home  for  students  of  these  denominations  attending  the  University  of  Chicago ;  it  being  further 
understood  that  the  grounds  and  halls  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  of  said  Divinity  House  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Second.  The  University  of  Chicago  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  students  of  said  house  all  the  privileges 
of  the  University  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the  students  living  in  the  houses  of  the  University  itself;  it  being  fur- 
ther understood  that  students  pursuing  courses  of  theological  studies  shall  be  admitted  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  governing  the  Divinity  School,  and  that  sdid  students  after  having  completed  the  courses  of  study 
laid  down  by  the  University,  shall  receive  the  proper  recognition  of  such  work  in  the  form  of  appropriate 
degrees. 

Third.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Divinity  House  of  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  nominating  one  or  more  instructors  or  officers  who  shall  be  given  general  charge  of  their  said 
hall  or  halls  and  of  students  residing  therein;  provided  said  instructors  or  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  understood: 

1.  That  the  officers  of  the  House  shall  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  shall  be  in- 
vited to  confer  with  the  Divinity  Faculty  of  the  University  on  questions  which  relate  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  the  House  or  its  members,  and  upon  such  questions  only;  and  that  the  House  shall  be  represented  in  the 
University  Council,  by  its  principal  officer,  who  shall  be  called  Dean. 

2.  That  the  officers  of  the  House  shall  give  instructions  in  connection  with  the  department  or  departments 
of  the  University  designated  at  the  time  of  their  election,  which  instruction  shall  be  accepted  of  students  in  lieu 
of  other  similar  instruction  offered  by  the  University  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School. 

3.  That  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  officers  and  instructors  shall  be  provided  by  the  Divinity 
House  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  understood  that  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  no  financial 
responsibility  in  connection  with  said  House,  its  officers  or  teachers. 

Acting  Dean  of  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House,  REV.  H.  L.  WILLETT. 

Secretary  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Divinity  House,  REV.  W.  C.  LOGAN,  D.D. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

• — ^  A.      IN   CONNECTION    WITH   THE    DISCIPLES'   DIVINITY    HOUSE. 

1894-95.  grounds  of  Christian  Union ;  results  of  the  work 

1.  History  of  the  Disciples.-Origin  and  growth  of  °^  *^^  Disciples  thus  far;   the  future  of  the 

the  Disciples  of  Christ;  the  beginnings  of  the  movement.                           DM.    Winter  Quarter, 

movement  for  a  restoration  of  apostolic   Chris-  ^^'  Willett. 

tianity;    the   Campbells  and    their  associates;  1895-96. 

the  principles  for  whose  acceptance  they  labored  ;        1.  History  of  the  Disciples.    (Same  course  as  above.) 

the  growth  of   the  movement,  and  its  present  DM.    Autumn  Quarter, 

place  in  the  Christian  world  ;  the  need  and  the  Mr.  Willett. 
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I 


2.  History  of  the  Disciples. — The  course  in  the  Ori- 
gin and  History  of  the  Disciples  will  be  con- 
tinued. The  course  preceding  having  dealt 
more  particularly  with  the  external  history  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  their  antecedents, 
the  present  line  of  study  will  emphasize  the 
growth  of  the  ideas  connected  with  this  move- 
ment, conforming  to  the  general  discipline  of  the 
History  of  Doctrine.  DM.    Winter  Quarter. 

Mr.  Ames. 


3.  History  of  the  Idea  of  Christian  Union. — A  course 
in  the  History  of  the  Idea  of  Christian  Union, 
and  of  movements  looking  to  its  promotion. 
Emphasis  upon  the  Idea  in  the  New  Testament. 
Character  of  the  unity  exhibited  by  the  church 
up  to  the  Reformation.  The  period  of  division. 
Voices  in  all  the  churches  advocating  Christian 
Union.  Special  movements  for  the  promotion  of 
unity.  Present  place  of  the  Idea  in  the  church. 
DM.  Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.  Willett. 


B.      IN    CONNECTION    WITH    THE   CUMBERLAND   PRESBYTERIAN    DIVINITY    HOUSE. 

1.  Origin  and  Growth  of   the   Cumberland  Presby-        2.  Doctrines  and  Polity  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church.  DM.    Winter  Quarter,  '96.  terian  Church.  DM.     Spring  Quarter,  '96. 

Mr.  Logan.  Mr.  Logan. 


President, 

First  Vice  President, 

Second  Vice  President, 


0.     THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Officers  for  1894-5. 

H.  C.  MABIE,  '75      Third  Vice  President, 
J.  W.  WEDDELL,  '80      Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
-  E.  R.  POPE,  "85 


H.  J.  POWELL,  '90 
IRA  M.  PRICE,  '82- 


J.  M.  Coon, 

G.  S.  GOODSPEED, 


Executive  Committee. 


H.  C.  Leland, 

Ira  M.  Price,  of  the  Associated  Alumni. 


G.  S.  GoODSPEED, 


Committee  of  Arrangements. 
F.  J.  Gurney, 


D.  C.  Henshaw 


D.     THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
President,  H.  A.  FISK.  Secretary,  W.  A.  WILKIN. 

E.     THE  EXEGETICAL  SOCIETY. 
President,  HARRY  HOWARD.*  Secretary,  L.  D.  OSBORN. 

F.  THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 

President,  C.  D.  CASE.  Secretary,  J.  H.  RANDALL. 

G.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CLUB. 

President,  CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW.  Secretary,  E.  J.  GOODSPEED. 


♦Deceaeed. 
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NAME. 

Annie  Grace, 


Aitchison,  John  Young, 
Allen,  Charles  William, 
Ames,  Edward  Scribner, 

Anderson,  Jacob  Nelson, 
Anderson,  Oscar  Ludvig, 
Arbogast,  William  Henderson 
Arter,  Jared  Maurice, 

Atchley,  Isaac  Carroll, 
Baird,  Phil  Castor, 
Bale,  George  Arthur, 
Behan,  Warner  Palmer, 
Beyl,  John  Lewis, 
Bissell,  Allen  Page, 

Blake,  James, 

Bone,  Winstead  Paine, 

Borden,  Edward  Howard, 
Boyer,  Henry  Keely, 
Braker,  George,  Jr., 
Breed,  Reuben  Leonard, 
Brewster,  Marilla  Marks, 

Brownson,  Edwin  Julius, 

Bruce,  Preston  Pisheon, 
Bunyard,  Robert  Lowry, 
Burling,  James  Perkins, 

Cahill,  Isaac  Jasper, 
Campbell,  Stuart  McAlpine, 

Carlson,  Walter  Gustafson, 

Carrol,  Robert, 

Case,  Carl  Delos, 
Caskey,  William, 
Chalmers,  William  Everett, 
Chapin,  Judson  Clarke, 
Coggins,  James  Caswell, 
Coon,  Daniel  Israel, 
Crawford,  Jerry  Tinder, 
Cressey,  Frank  Graves, 
Criswell,  John  Marion, 


July  1,  1894-July  1,  1895. 
STUDENTS   IN  THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

DEGREE  ;   *QUARTERS  IN  DIV.  SCH'l. 

Ph.B.  (Cornell  College)  '91;  (Chicago  Train- 
ing School).    1. 

A.B.  (Des  Moines  College)  '93.    i%. 

A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '92.    7. 

A.B.   (Drake   University)  '89;  D.B.   (Yale 

University)  '92.     1. 
S.B.  (Milton  College)  '92.    2. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Nebraska)  '94.    2. 
,  (Illinois  State  Normal  University).    1. 

Ph.B.   (Hillsdale  College)  '85;  D.B.   (Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary)  '94.    1. 
A.B.  (Drury  College)  '93.    VA. 
A.B.  (Amity  College)  '91 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.  2 
Ph.B.  (Des  Moines  College)  '93.    4. 
A  B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94.    2J^. 
S.B.  (Borden  Institute)  '89.    6. 

Ph.D.  (University  of  Leipzig)  '84;  D.D. 

( University  of  Vermont)  '84.    1. 
(Eiig.  Theol.  Sem.,  Univ.  of  Chicago.)  '94.  1. 

A.B.  (Trinity  University)  '83;  D.B.  (Cum- 
berland University)  86;  D.B.  (Union 
Theological  Seminary)  '88.    1. 

A.B.  (Acadia  University)  '92.     8. 

D.B.  (Seabury  Divinity  School)  '86.     1. 

A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '93.    4J^. 

A.B.  (Olivet  College)  '94.    2. 

(New  Hampton  Literary  and  Biblical 
Institute).  ij4' 

A.B.  (Colgate  University)  (Newton  Theolog- 
ical Institution).    3. 

A.B.  (Cornell  College)  '93.    4V2. 

L.B.  (Mississippi  College)  '94.    2. 

A.B.,  (Harvard  College)  '91:  D.B.  (Chicago 

Theological  Seminary)    93.    1. 
A.B.  (Hiram  College)  '89.    1. 

A.B.  (Knox  College)  '88 ;  Diploma  (Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary)  '91. 

S.B.  (State  University  of  Iowa)  '93;  (Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary) . 

(English  Theological  Seminary,  University 
of  Chicago)  %.    5^2  • 

xi.B.  (Colgate  University)  '91.    8. 

B.A.  (Knox  College)  '91.    1. 

A.B.  (Brown  University)  '93     5. 

A.B.  (University  of  Rochester)  '89.    7^. 

A.B.  (Milligan  College)  '94.    2. 

A.B.  (State  University  of  Iowa)  '89.    i]4. 

L.B.  (Ottaiva  University)  '92     3. 

A.B.  (Brown  University)  '91.    6^. 

A.B.  (Denison  University)  '92.    7. 


HOME    ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Chicago. 

114  Dearborn  st. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

135  D. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

136  D. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

132  D. 

Poy  Sippi,  Wis. 

85  D. 

Wahoo,  Neb. 

93  D. 

Normal. 

6320  McChesney  av 

Rippon,  W.  Va. 

HID. 

Springfield,  Mo. 

149  D. 

,  College  Springs,  la 

.  61^4  Wharton  av. 

Gig  Harbor,  Wash. 

67  D. 

Chicago. 

4525  Vincennes  av. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

128  D. 

Chicago. 

89  D. 

Lebanon,  Tenn. 

71  D. 

Truro,  N.  S. 

D. 

Reading,  Pa. 

34  D. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

138  D. 

Wyandotte,  Mich. 

275,  92d  St. 

N.  Danville,  N.  H. 

301,  56th  St. 

Englewood. 

529,  61st  St. 

Manchester,  la. 

119  D. 

Bolton,  Miss. 

74  D. 

Chicago. 

5655  Peoria  st. 

Ke7iton,  Ohio. 

123  South  D. 

Chicago. 

762,  67th  St. 

Erwin,  S.  D. 

64  D. 

Chicago. 

751  Herndon  st. 

St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.  139  D. 

Chicago. 

Chicago  Heights. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

133  D. 

Chicago. 

4146  Berkeley  av. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

415,  57th  St. 

Osage,  la. 

91  D. 

La  Bette  City,  Kan. 

141  D. 

IjOS  Angeles,  Cal. 

133  D. 

S.  Kirtland,  0. 

128  D 

Not  including  Spring  Quarter,  '95. 
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NAME. 

Davidson,  Robert  Bailey, 
Dickerson,  Philip  Jackson, 
Dye,  Friend  Taylor, 
Dyer,  Gustavus  Walker, 

Dykstra,  Lawrence, 

Eaton,  William  Henry, 
Elliott,  Joseph  Nichol, 

Ewing,  Addison  Alvord, 
Farr,  Finis  King. 

Fenlon,  John  Francis, 

Fisk,  Henry  Alfred, 
Fletcher,  Charles  Wesley, 
Ford,  John  Elijah, 
Frantz,  Edward, 
Garvin,  Samuel, 

Georges,  Mooshie, 
Goodman,  Alfred  Ebenezer, 
Goodspeed,  Edgar  Johnson, 
Goodwin,  Eneas  Bernard, 

Griffeth,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Guard,  Paul, 
Haigazian,  Armenag, 

Halbert,  William  Chase, 
Hanson,  Howland, 
Harris,  Eugene, 

Haston,  Jesse  Bascom, 
Hazelton,  Carl  Dorsey, 
Hendrick,  Harmon  Ellsworth 
Herrick,  Jullien  Avery, 
Herring,  Charles, 
Hervey,  Joseph  Lincoln, 

Heyland,  Thomas  Western, 
Hicks,  Franklin  Benjamin, 
Hobbs,  Ralph  Waller, 
Honeywell,  Edward, 
*  Howard,  Harry, 
Huber,  Jesse, 
Hurley,  Hugh  Henry, 
Irvine,  William  Franklin, 
Jackson,  Francis  Chester  R., 
Jamison,  David  Lee, 

Johnson,  Edward  Peter, 
Johnson,  John  Daniel, 
Jones,  Abe  Chester, 

*  Deceased. 


DEGREE  ;   QUARTERS  IN  DIV.  SCH  L. 

A.B.  {Buchnell  University)  '94.    2. 

A.B.  {University  of  Chicago)  '94.    2^A- 

A.B.  (Marietta  College)  '91.    4^. 

A.B.  (Randolph  Macon  College)  '91 ;  A.M. 
and  D.B.  (Vanderbilt  University)  '94.  1 

A.B.  (if ope  College) 'lb;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '78; 
D.B.  (New  Brunsivick  Theological 
Seminary). 

A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '93.    iVz. 

A.B.  ( University  of  Toronto)  '91 ;  Diploma 
(Princeton  Theological  Seminary)  '91. 
A.B.  (Amherst  College)  '95.    3%. 

C.E.  (Cumberland  University)  '89;  D.B. 
(Ibid.)  '94.    3. 


HOME  ADDRESS.  PRESENT  ADDRES6. 

Paterson,  N.^J.  121  D. 

Lula,  Va.  78  D. 

Lockharfs  Run,W.Va.  6027  Ellis  av. 
Axton,  Va.  66  D. 


Chicago. 

Ottaiva,  Kan. 
Chicago. 

Danvers,  Mass. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Mary's 
'93.    1. 


Seminary)    '92;     A.M.    Chicago. 


A.B.    (St. 
(Ibid. 

L.B.  (University  of  California)  '91.    1}4- 

A.B.  (Wheaton  College)  '92.    4^. 

(Beloit  College  Academy)  '91,    7. 

A.B.  (Ohio  Normal  University)  '91.    85^. 

A.B.  (Lincoln  University)  '93;  A,M.  (Ibid.) 
'93. 

(Oroom^iah  College,  Persia).    6, 

A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '91.    7. 

A.B.  (Denison  University)  '9C.    8. 

A.B.     (St.    Mary's    Seminary)     '92;    D.B. 

(Ibid.)  '94.    1. 
(Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary).    9. 
Th.B.  (Oberlin)  '93.    6. 

College,  Aintab, 


St.  Charles. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 


948  W.  62d  St. 

140  D.' 
439,  60th  St. 

151  D. 
53  D. 

7001  Yale  av. 

136  D. 

6124  Wharton  av. 
3603  Dearborn  st. 
455  E.  55th  st. 
6621  Stewart  av. 


Oroomiah,  Persia.      110  D. 


A.B.   (Central  Turkey 

Turkey)  '89.    2. 
A.B.  (La  Grange  College)  '92.    5. 
A.B.  (Princeton  College)  '92.    5. 
A.B.  (Fisk  University)  '87 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90 ; 

D.B.  (Oberlin  Seminary).     1. 
(Texas  State  Normal  School).    2. 
A.B.  (Franklin  College)  '93.    4. 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary) .    2. 
S.B.  (La  Grange  College)  '92.    7. 
A.B.  (Franklin  College)  '94.    2. 

A.B.  (Hopedace  College)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
'89 ;  Diploma  (Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary)  '88. 

A.B.  (University  of  North  Dakota)  '91.    7. 

A.B.  (Beloit  College)  '85.    3. 

A.B.  (Shurtleff  College)  '94.    2. 

(Queen's  University) . 

A.B.  (Trinity  College)  '91.    9J^. 

(Findlay  College) ;  (Kent  College  of  Law). 

(Woodstock  College,  Ontario).    6. 

A.B.  (University  of  Manitoba)  '91.    4. 

A.B.  (Brown  University)  '94.    2. 

A.B.  ( University  of  West  Virginia)  '88 ; 

LL.B.  (Ibid.)  '90.    ^. 
(Dano-Norweg.  Theological  Seminary) .  il4- 
(Swedish  Theological  Seminary)    'ZYi. 
LL.B.  (Vanderbilt  University)  '89.    2. 


Antrim.  Kans. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Lula,  Va. 
Cleves,  O. 
Hadjin,  Turkey. 

Plymouth. 
Chicago. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Walton,  N.  Y. 
La  Grange,  Mo. 


132  D. 

5630  Kimbark  av. 

3622  Dearborn  st. 

5724  Drexel  av. 
5830  Washington  ar. 
96  D. 

66  D. 

1303  Jackson  bouL 

65  D. 

389,  57th  St. 
148  D. 
132  D. 
129  D. 


Michigan  City,  Ind.  114  D. 
Pueblo,  Colo.  6556  Perry  av. 


Pavilion. 
Wayne. 
Delavan,  Wis. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Bluff  ton,  O. 
Chater,  Man. 
Yorkville. 
Delavan,  Wis. 


10137  Jefferson  av- 
Wayne. 
137  D. 

8924  Cottage  Grove  av. 
391,  55th  St. 
60  D. 
123  D. 
D. 
137  D. 


Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  35  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    66  D. 
Litchfield,  Minn.         Morgan  Park. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.        75  D. 
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NAME. 

Jones,  Haydn  Evan, 

Jones,  Henry  Farrar, 
Joseph,  Phineas  Jehoachim, 
Kingsley,  Floris  Winton, 
Kinney,  Edwin  Bruce, 
Kjellin,  John  August, 
Kolmos,  Jesse  Jessen, 
Lake,  Elisha  Moore, 
Lapham,  Jay  Arioch, 
Lemon,  Charles  Augustus, 
Lisk,  Charles  Wayland, 

Lockhart,  John  Moses, 
Logan,  William  Clark, 
Lucas,  John  Allen, 

Matzinger,  Philip  Frederick, 
McKinney,  Everson  Ryder, 
Mebane,  William  Nelson, 
Meigs,  Robert  Vann, 
Milligan,  Henry  Forsythe, 

*Morgan,  James  Albert, 
Murray,  Charles  Henry, 
Myhrmann,  David  Vilhelm, 
Nance,  Walter  Buckner, 
Nelson,  Swaney  August, 
Newcomb,  Arthur  F., 
Oeschger,  William, 
Osborn,  Loran  David, 
Patchell,  William  Trimble, 
Patrick,  Bower  Reynolds, 
Peterson,  William  August, 

Phillips,  Llewellyn, 
Purinton,  Harry  Edward, 
Randall,  John  Herman, 
Rapp,  John  Jacob, 
Read,  Eliphalet  Allison, 
Rentz,  William  F., 
Rhapstock,  Franklin  Charles, 
Rhodes,  Jesse  Cassander, 
Rocen,  Johan, 

Rogers,  Patrick  Simkins, 
Sanders,  James  Franklin, 
Sayrs,  William  Christopher, 

Schub,  Frederick  Otto, 
Schueler,  Edward  Philip, 
Sherman,  Charles  Colebrook, 
Shoemaker,  William  Ross, 
Smith,  Arthur  Sherman, 
♦Deceased. 


DEGREE  ;  QUARTERS  IN  DIV.  SCHX. 

A.B.  (Richmond  College)  '90;  D.B.  {Crozer 

Iheological  Seminary)  ^93.    2. 
(Ottawa  University)  '91.    7. 
(Hulme  Cliff  College,  England).    2J^. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '93.    2^. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '92.    6}4. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '94.    2. 
A.B.  (Western  College).    1. 
(Bucknell  University).    6. 
(Cedar  Valley  Seminary) 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '92.    6. 

A.B.   (Brown   University)   '90;   (Rochester 

Theological  Seminary)  '93.    2. 
L.B.  (Denison  University)  '92.    7^4. 

A.B.   (Lincoln    University)   '78;    (Chicago 

Theological  Seminary) .    2. 
S.M.  (Harper  Normal  School,  Kan.)   '88; 

(Garrett  Biblical  Institute). 
(Princeton  Theological  Seminary) .    3. 
L.B.  (University  of  Minnesota)  ^81.    3J^. 
A.B.  (Davidson  College)  '83.    3. 
A.B.  (Indian  University)  '94.    2J^. 

D.B.  (Reformed  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.)  '90;  A.B.  (Univer- 
sity of  Chicago)  '94.    4. 

A.B.  (Franklin  College)  '93.    4. 

A.B.  (William  Jewell  College)  '91.    3. 

(Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Sweden.)  7. 

A.B.  (Vanderbilt  University)  '93.     1. 

(Swedish  Theological  Seminary) .    4. 

A.B.  (Acadia  University)  '92.    5. 

A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '95. 

A.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  ^91.    QV2, 

(Oberlin  College).    2. 

A.B.  (William  Jewell  College) .    4. 

D.B.  (Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary) 

'90.    7. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '92.    1. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '94.    2. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '92.    5. 
D.B,  (Garrett  Biblical  Institute)  '90.    3. 
A.B.  (Arcadia  University)  '91.    6^. 
A.B.  and  A.M.  (Pennsylvaiiia  College).    1. 
(Shurtleff  College).    2. 
A.B.  (Franklin  College)  '92.    6. 

(Swedish    Theological  Seminary.  Morgan 

Park) '92.    iV^. 
A.B.  (Mississippi  College)  '91.    2. 
A.B.  (Furman  University)  '92.    6j^. 

A.B.  ( Wilmington  College) ;  A.M.  (Haver- 
ford  College).    3. 

A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '94. 

(Midland  College). 

A.B.,  (Yale  University)  '83.    1. 

S.B.  (Iowa  State  Agricultural  College).    2. 

A.B.  (Pomona  College)  '94.    4. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDR 

St.  Clair,  Pa. 

128  D. 

Berdena,  Kans. 

6220  Oglesby  av, 

Odessa,  Russia. 

92  D. 

Stockrange,  Kans. 

140  D. 

Piano,  III. 

90,  77th  St. 

Garrison,  Kan. 

141  D. 

Toledo,  la. 

139  D. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

146  D. 

Osage,  la. 

61  D. 

Attica,  N.  Y. 

142  D. 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 

134  D. 

Harvey. 

Harvey. 

Chicago. 

South  Lynn. 

Harvey. 

Harvey. 

Chicago. 

58  D. 

Rochelle. 

72  D. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

98  D. 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark.  77  D. 
Chicago.  195,  37th  st. 


Montgomery,  Ind. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

144  D. 

Stockholm,  Sweden. 

73  D. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

72  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Morgan  Park. 

Wolfville,  N.  S. 

539,  55th  St. 

Valparaiso,  Neb. 

5464  Ellis  av. 

Elgin. 

Elgin. 

Chicago. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

144  D. 

Chicago. 

97  D. 

Plymouth,  Pa. 

59  D. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

90  D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

541,  55th  St. 

Chicago. 

36  D. 

Berwick,  Nova  Scotia.129  D. 

Atchison,  Kan. 

62  D. 

Marengo. 

69  D. 

Rensselaer,  Ind. 

114  D. 

Chicago. 

71  D. 

Pachuta,  Miss. 

89  D. 

Saluda,  S.  C. 

D. 

Wilmington,  0. 

5733  Ingleside  av, 

Sharon,  Pa. 

D. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

5496  Ellis  av. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

14  G. 

Muscatine,  la. 

147  D. 

Pomona,  Cal. 

150  D. 
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CIRCULAR    OF  INFORMATION. 


DEGREE  AND  PLACE;    QUARTER  IN  DIV.  SCH  L       HOME  ADDRESS. 


Snow,  Ralph  Rensselaer, 
Spickler,  Henry  Martin, 
Spooner,  William  Silas, 
Stairs,  Walter, 

Stark,  Stephen, 


A.B.  {Bucknell  University)  '94. 
(Mt.  Morris  Academy)  '94.  3. 
A.B.  {Amherst  College)  '94.    2. 

A.B.  (Kentucky  University)  '87 ; 

(Ibid.)  '88.     1. 
A.B.  (Colby  University)  '92.    2. 


A.M. 


Starkweather, Earnest Edward,A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '91.   4J^. 

Steelman,  Albert  Judson,  A.B.  (Colgate  University).    6. 


Stevenson,  James  Henry, 

*Stilwell,  Henry  Colby, 
Street,  Henry  Haynes, 
Stueker,  Edwin  Stanton, 
Taylor,  William  Brooks, 
Thyholdt,  Paul  Charles, 

Tustin,  Paul, 

Van  Osdel,  Oliver  Willis, 

Varney,  Edgar  Dow, 
Vosburgh,  Homer  Jerome, 

Waldo,  William  Albergince, 

Walker,  Dean  Augustus, 

Watson,  Arthur  Tilley, 
Wilkin,  William  Arthur, 
Williams,  Milton  Bryant, 
Wishart,  Alfred  Wesley, 
Wood,  Joel  Franklin, 
Wood,  William  Robert, 
Woodruff,  Charles  Elmer, 

Wright,  George  Clarence, 
Wyant,  Andrew  Robt.  Elmer, 
Wynne,  Richard  Henry, 
Young,  Charles  Alexander, 


Theological    Semi- 
Theological  Semi- 


A.B.  (McG ill  University)    '89;  D.B.   (Wes- 

leyan  Theological  College)  '90.    1. 
S.B.  (Denison  University)  '89.    1. 
(Richmond  College).    1. 
(Ottawa  University).    6. 
A.B.  (Kentucky  University)  '93.    2J^. 

Grad,     (Northwestern 

nary)  '81;   (Union 

nary).    1. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '91.    3J^. 

A.M.  (Old  University  of  Chicago)  '83;  D.B. 
(Baptist  Union  Theological Semina^'y) 
'83;  D.D.  (Shurtleff  College)  '94.     1. 

A.B.  (Bates  College)  '86.    5. 

A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'93.    1. 
Th.B.  (Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary) 

'92.    Ph.B.  (Des  Moines  College)  '93.    6. 
A.B.  (Yale  University)  '84;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '89; 

A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90.    5. 
A.B.  (Colby  University)  '91.    6. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '93.    4. 
A.B.  (Northivestern  University)  '94.    2J^. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '89.    1%. 
S.B.  (Franklin  College)  '90.    6^. 
(University  of  Colorado) .    VA. 

A.B. (University  of  Pennsylvania)  '86;  D.B. 

(Crozer  Theological  Seminary)  '89.  6. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '92.    4. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '92.    7. 
A.B.(Bethany  College)  '72;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93.  2, 
( University  of  Missouri) .    1. 


Franklin,  Pa. 
Polo. 

Franconia,  N.  H. 
Hamrnond,  Ind. 

Waterville,  Me. 
Clay  Centre,  Kans. 
City  of  Mexico, 

Mexico. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Aurora. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Jacksonville. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Galesburg. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Chicago. 

Drayton,  N.  Dak. 

Auburndale,  Mass. 

Oakland,  Me. 
New  Market,  O. 
Chicago. 
Maywood. 
Smithjield,  O. 
Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago. 
Adrian,  Pa. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

USD. 
54  D. 
94  D. 
Hammond,  Ind. 

131  D. 

Englewood  Y.M.C.A. 

2545  N.  43d  av. 

51  D. 

150  South  D. 

52  D. 
D. 

79  Lincoln  av. 
IIID. 

152  D. 
128  D. 

6126  Wharton  av. 
535  Normal  Parkway 

Auburn  Park. 

143  D. 

5656  Washington  av . 

130  D. 

2426  W.  Ohio  st. 

541,  55th  St. 

120  D. 

6231  Sheridan  av. 

68  D. 

Polo,  111. 
108  D. 
134  D. 

5716  Kimbark  av. 
Total  159. 


Alger,  Henry  Herbert, 
Allen,  Hiram  Howard, 
Berry,  Henry  Havelock, 
*Beyl,  Frederick  Almon, 
Briggs,  Daniel  Judson, 
Carrol,  Robert, 
Oase,  Frank  Almerian, 
*  Deceased. 


STUDENTS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

SCHOOL   OR   INSTRUCTOR.  HOME   ADDRESS. 

(Sherborn,  Mass.,  High  School)  Chicago. 

(Cedar  Valley  Seminary).    4%.  Bassett,  Neb. 

(Hebron  Academy)  '85.    4/2.  West  Sumner. 

Special  (Borden  Institute).    1.  Memphis,  Ind. 

(Northern  Indiana  Normal  School).    3.  Red  Oak,  la. 

(Private  School,  Zenorville,  la.).    5^^.  Chicago. 

(Georgetown  College)  '88.    6.  Waterman. 


PRESENT   ADDRESS. 

78  D. 

302  E.  41st  St. 
59  D. 

5558  Drexel  av. 
6126  Wharton  av. 
751  Herndon  st. 
64  D. 
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Church,  Charles  Alpheus, 
Claypool,  AddiBon  Knox, 
Dent,  Joseph  Croft, 
Dexter,  Stephen  Byron, 
Dexter,  Louise, 
Fradenburg,  John  Victor, 
Fradenburg,  Mary  Hendee, 
Giblett,  Thomas  John, 
Gill,  Theophilus  Anthony, 

Hatch,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 
Henry,  Leroy, 
Hoover,  Wilson  Gardner, 
Hoyt,  John  Lewis, 
Huckleberry,  John  Fields, 
Hughes,  John  Newton, 

Jones,  John  W., 
Jordan,  Elijah  John, 
Lehmer,  Solomon  Gentzler, 

Lockwood,  Clarence  H., 
Lockwood,  Emma  L., 
Mason,  George  Claude, 
McDonald,  Ephraim  Harvey, 
Miller,  Ashley  Grant, 
Milne,  William  Lorimer, 
Montague,  John  Young, 
Morgan,  Jennie  Chaille, 
Nesbit,  Edward  Templar, 
Patchell,  Eliza  Helen  C, 
Patrick,  George  Walter, 
Perkins,  Charles  Alonzo, 
Robinson,  Charles  Wirt, 
Schlamann,  Ernest  Alfred, 
Schlosser,  Thomas  Franklin, 

Sheafor,  George  Washington, 
Smith,  Charles  Houston, 
Speicher,  John  Gabriel, 
Stucker,  Edwin  Stanton, 

Summers,  Marshal  Aaron, 
Thompson,  Thora  Maria, 
Vreeland,  Frank  Charles, 
Wakeham,  Nicholas, 
Walker,  William  Parkerson, 
Webster,  James  Lee, 
West,  John  Sherman, 

Winders,  Charles  Henry, 

Witt,  Stephen, 

Young,  Charles  Alexander, 


DEGREE  ;   QUARTERS  IN  DIV.  SCH'l. 

{Rockford  Public  Library).    %. 

{Grove  City  College.)    VA. 

{Bible  Institute,  Chicago)  '91.    5. 

{Bible  Institute,  Chicago) .    '90.    45^. 

{Rockford  College).    1. 

{Woodstock  College) .    5^. 

{Fredonia  Normal  School) .    2. 

{East  London  Institute,  London,  England), 

{Princeton  College)  '83.    7. 

{California  College).    65^. 
M.D.  {Medical  College  of  Indiana).    2. 
{Denison  University).    1. 
{Hamilton  College)  '93.    4J^. 
{Ottawa  University).    1. 

LL.B.   {Fulton  Lavf  School)   '89;   {Upper 

Iowa  University).  2. 
A.B.  {Kansas  Normal  College)  '86.    VA- 
A.B.  {Dalhousie  University)  '91.    2J^. 

M.E.  { Miller sville.  Pa.,  State  Normal 
School)  '79.    1. 

{Des  Moines  College) .    i^. 

{Des  Moines  College).    3. 

{High  School,  Jacksonville,  III.) .    5J4 

{Bucknell  University).    3J^. 

{Kalamazoo  College) .    1. 

{Cliff  College,  England).    1. 

{National  Normal  University.)    25^. 

{Franklin  College).    45^. 

{Drake  University). 

{ Villa  Marie  Convent,  Montreal) .    2. 

{Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary).     1. 

{Illinois  State  Normal  University).    2. 

{Cook  Academy).    5J^. 

{Indiana  State  Normal  School).    65^. 

S.B.  {South  Dakota  Agricultural  College) 

'92.    3. 
{Bible  Institute,  Chicago).   1. 
{Michigan  State  Normal  School),    i^. 
M.D.  {University  of  Iowa)  '83.    7. 

{Ottawa  University) ;  {Morgan  Park  Theo- 
logical Seminary) .    5. 
{Denison  University)  '93     4i^. 
{Pillsbiiry  Academy),    9. 
{Michigan  State  Normal  School).    6. 
{Harley  College.  London,  England)   1. 
{Allegheny  College.  Virginia). 
{South  Dakota  Agricultural  College) .    1 . 

S.B.  {Massachusetts  Agricultural  College) 

'90.    ^14- 
{Christian  University). 
{Hulme  Cliff  College,  Eng.)  '93.    4, 

{University  of  Missouri)  '85;  {Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary)  '91.    1. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Rockford. 

North  Buffalo,  Pa. 

Earlville. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Upper,  Ontario. 

Upper,  Ontario. 

Pavilion. 

West    Park-onthe- 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Lafayette,  Cal. 
Jacksonville,  Ind. 
Newark. 
Sennett,  N.  Y. 
Mentone,  Ind. 
Beloit,  Wis. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

49  D. 

45  D. 

39  D. 

537,  55th  St. 

588,  60th  St. 

5496  Ellis  av. 

5496  Ellis  av. 

79  D. 

56  D. 

38  D. 

5630  Ingleside  av- 

66  D. 

5492  Ellis  av. 

56  D. 

112  D. 


Parsons,  Kans.  79  D. 

Bridgetown,  N.  S.       4743  Madison  av.. 
E.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  44  D. 


Coldwater,  la. 
Coldwater,  la. 
Mason  City,  la. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Howell,  Mich. 
Aberdeen,  Scotland. 
Pratt,  Kan. 
Chicago. 
Colusa,  Cal. 
Chicago. 
Hudson,  la. 
Normal. 

North  Hector,  N.  Y. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Marion,  S.  D. 

Sandwich,  III. 
Chicago. 
Hudson,  la. 
Aurora. 


5558  Drexel  av. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

325,  43d  St. 

109  D. 

5435  Kimbark  av. 

D. 

823  Chestnut  st. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

79  D. 

5722  Kimbark  ar. 

455,  55th  6t. 

310,  66th  pi. 

45  D. 

88  D. 

70  D. 

106  D. 

86  D. 

6034  Edgerton  av.. 

87  D. 


Hinckley.  65  D. 

Montevideo,  Minn.     6  B. 
Michigan  City,  Ind.  47  D. 
Liverpool,  England.  62  D. 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  38  D. 
Mitchell,  S.  D.  63  D. 

Belchertown,  Mass.     57  D. 

Palmyra,  Mo.  139  D. 

Lyndhurst,  Hants,  Eng.  54  D. 
Aim  Arbor,  Mich.       129  D. 


Total,  54.. 
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CIRCULAR    OF  INFORMATION. 


STUDENTS  IN   THE  DANO=NORWEGIAN  THEOLOQICAL  SEniNARY. 


NAME.  SCHOOL   OR   INSTRUCTOR. 

Andersen,  Andrew,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Andersen,  Hans  Peter,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Arnsbach,  Christian  Nielsen,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Bentson,  Samuel,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Bdrsheim,  Sjur  Olsen,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
Christiansen,  Christian  George,          (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Christensen,  Rasmus,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Hanson,  Bertel,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Holm,  Fredrik  Theodor,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Jakobsen,  Bertinus,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Jakobsen,  Hans  Jakob,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Johnson,  Abraham  L.,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Knutsen,  Dorothea  Maren,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Kristoffersen,  Soren,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Larsen,  Christen,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Larsen,  Jakob,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Larsen,  Nils,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Nelson,  Martin,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Nielsen,  James  Peter,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Olsen,  Olaf  Martin,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Overgaard,  Peder  Pedersen,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Rasmussen,  Lars,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Skotheim,  Oluf ,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Sether,  Hans  Hansen,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Westergaard,  Annie,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Wik,  Konrad  Johnson,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Helena,  Mont. 

Racine,  Wis. 
Montreal,  Can. 
Brookings,  S.  D. 
Bornholm,  Denmark. 
Valley  City,  N,  D. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Tromso,  Norway. 
Aurora. 

Trondhjem,  Norway. 
Berton,  S.  D. 
Alden,  Minn. 
Kasson,  Minn. 
Chicago. 
Bjarko,  Norway. 
Berton,  S.  D. 
Berton,  S.  D. 
Lakefield,  Minn. 
Walnut,  la. 
Trondhjem,  Norway. 

Total,  26. 


STUDENTS  IN  THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEfllNARY. 


NAME. 

Alden,  Carl  Alfred, 
Anderson,  Carl  Adolf, 
Anderson,  Anton  August, 
Backlund,  Lars  Magnus, 
Bjorkqvist,  Emanuel, 
Burgason,  Andrew  Magnus, 
Calmer,  Theodor  Herman, 
Carlson,  John  Amandus, 
Carlson,  Oscar  F., 
Carlson,  Sven  Gustaf, 
Clint,  Rudolf  Anton, 
Dahlen,  Carl  Olof, 
East,  Erik  Hjalmar, 
Erikson,  Bennet, 
Gordh,  Gustaf  Arvid, 
Johnson,  Gustaf  Adolf, 
Johnson,  John  Daniel, 
Kumlin,  Axel  Nikodemus, 
Lagerqvist,  Arvid, 


SCHOOL    OR   INSTRUCTOR. 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Bryant  Business  College.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
Special  (Central  Bible  Seminary). 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Public  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Dr.  Gordon^ s  Mission  School.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Dr.  Gordon's  Mission  School.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Ironwood,  Mich. 
Alexandria,  Minn. 
Arlington,  N.  J. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Stromsburg,  Neb. 
Evanston. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Galesburg. 
Sicca,  la. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Mo  line. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Grove  City,  Minn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Manistique,  Mich. 
Litchfield,  Minn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Englewood. 
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NAME. 

Xfindberg,  Erik  Alfred, 
Lindstrom,  Gustaf  Wilhelm, 
Lovene,  Peter, 
Nelson,  Nels, 
Nelson,  Swaney  August, 
Nylen,  Carl  Emil, 
Nylin,  Johan  David, 
Oberg,  Carl  E., 
Olson,  Erik  Walfrid, 
Olson,  Lewis  Ernest, 
Paulson,  Adolf, 
Peterson,  Frans  August, 
Rosenlund,  Martin  Anderson, 
Sandell,  Victor, 
Scott,  Carl  Gustaf, 
Wallman,  Carl  Linus, 
Widen,  Oscar  Carl, 


SCHOOL   OR   INSTKUCTOR. 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy ,) 
{High  School.) 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Bryant  Business  College.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Public  School.) 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy .) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy ,) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Public  School.) 


Note.— The  Students  of  the  Dano-Norwegian  aad   of  the  Swedish  Theolo^ 
Park,  111. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Waterhury,  Conn. 
Bed  Wing,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
Chicago. 

Stromshurg,  Neb. 
Forest  City,  la. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Englewood. 
Iron  Biver,  Mich. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Altona. 
New  Sweden,  Me. 

Total,  36. 

rical  Seminary  reside  in  Walker  Hall,  Morgan 


SUMMARY. 

Graduate  Divinity  School 159 

English  Theological  Seminary 54 

Dano  -  Norwegian  Theological  Seminary 26 

Swedish  Theological  Seminary 36 

Total 27G 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


1.    ADMISSIOJSr, 


1.  The  Divinity  School  is  open  to  students  of  all 
denominations  of  Christians.  Women  are  admitted 
on  equal  terms  with  men,  but  are  not  encouraged  to 
enter  on  the  work  of  public  preaching.  The  instruc- 
tion is  intended  for  ministers,  missionaries,  theological 
students,  Christian  teachers,  and  those  intending  to 
take  up  any  form  of  religious  work.  College  gradu- 
ates are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Divinity  School. 
Persons  who  have  not  had  collegiate  training  and  who 
wish  to  pursue  studies  in  English  subjects  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  English  Theological  Seminary. 

2.  Time  of  Entrance.  The  First  Term  begins 
July  1;  the  Second,  August  12.  Students  may  enter 
for  either  Term.  With  the  consent  of  an  instructor, 
a  course  registered  as  a  Major  and  running  through 
both  Terms  may  be  elected  as  a  Minor  for  either 
Term. 


3.  Credentials.  The  student  must  present  a  Minis- 
terial License,  or  a  Certificate  of  Ordination,  or  a 
Letter  of  Approval  from  the  church  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

4.  Method  of  Admission.  On  first  entrance,  the 
student  shall  (a)  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School  his  Credentials  and  obtain  an  Application  Card 
to  be  presented  to  the  University  Examiner,  in  ex- 
change for  which  he  will  receive  the  Examiner's  Cer- 
tificate ;  (6)  obtain  from  the  University  Registrar, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00, 
the  stamp  of  his  office  upon  the  Certificate  received  j 
(c)  obtain  from  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  a 
Registration  Card ;  (d)  record  on  the  Registration 
Card  the  courses  which  he  desires  to  undertake ;  and 
(e)  return  the  Registration  Card  to  the  Dean  for  his 
approval. 


II.     BOOMS,  BO  ABB,  AISTB    GENEBAI  EXBENSES. 

1.  Fees.    There  is  no  charge  for  tuition,  but  each  A  student  who,  having  no  reason,  leaves  The  Univer 
student  is  required  to  pay  an  incidental  fee  of  $2.50  a  sity  in  the  middle  of  a  Term,  without  previous  notifi 
Quarter,  a  library  fee  of  $2.50  a  Quarter,  and  a  matric-  cation,  shall  pay  the  full  bill  for  that  Term, 
ulation  fee  of  $5.00.    The  Divinity  Halls  accommodate 

140  students.   The  rooms  are  furnished,  and  no  charge  ^'    ^'^^^^  «^^  frequent  opportunities  for  supplying 

is  made  for  the  use  of  the  same.     There  is  a  fee  of  churches  in  the  city  and  surrounding  towns,  for  which 

$12.00  a  Quarter  for  light  and  care.  ^  reasonable  compensation  may  be  expected ;  but  such 

2.  Estimated  Expenses  for  the  Quarter :  «^^^^^^«  ^^^  be  rendered  only  by  those  who  have  had 

Matriculation  fee $  5  00  experience  in  preaching,  and  may  be  undertaken  only 

University  bill,  incidental  expenses 2  50  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  provi- 

University  bill,  library 2  50  •        xi,    ^  -4.    i.    n        4.              •        4.1,       u                 * +u       4-    ^ 

University  bill,  light  and  care  of  room 12  00  sion  that  it  shall  not  occasion  the  absence  of  the  stud- 

Bcmrd"^^ '  .    30  00  ®^*  from  any  regular  recitation  or  lecture. 

Text-books  and  stationery 5  00 

Sundries 5  00  NoTE — Financial  aid  will  not  be  assured  to  students 

Total $67  00  who    are    present  during  the  Summer  Quarter  only. 

3.  Payment  of  Bills.  Incidental  and  library  fees  Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such  remunera- 
and  fees  for  light  and  care  of  room  are  payable  at  the  tive  service  as  may  be  available,  though  the  Univer- 
beginning  of  each  Term.  If  these  bills  are  not  paid  sity  authorities  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
within  two  weeks  of  the  time  they  are  issued,  the  student  ought  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  strength 
student  will  be  liable  to  be  prohibited  from  reciting,  to  the  work  of  the  Divinity  School. 
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THE   DIVINITY  FACULTY. 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  1896. 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  and  Head  Professor  of  the 

Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
ERI  BAKER  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  Head  Professor  of  Church  History. 
FRANKLIN   JOHNSON,  D.D,,   Dean  of  the  English  Theological    Seminary,  and    Professor  of   Church 

History  and  Homiletics. 
ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  A.B.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 
GEORGE  B.  FOSTER,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
JOHN  W.  MONCRIEF,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History. 


IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor   of  Comparative  Religion  and   Ancient 

History. 
CLARK  EUGENE  CRANDALL,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  Extension  Instructor  in  the  Semitic  Languages. 
JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Egyptology  and  Semitic  Languages. 
GEORGE  RICKER  BERRY,  Ph.D.,  University  Extension  Assistant  in  the  Semitic  Languages. 


SPECIAL  APPOINTMENTS. 
SUMMER  QUARTER,  1896. 

W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Homiletics  {Pastor  of  the  Fifth  Av.   Baptist  Church 

New  York,  N  Y.). 
GEORGE  ADAM  SMITH,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
JOSEPH  AGAR  BEET,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Wesleyan  College,  Richmond,  England. 
RUSH  RHEES,  A.B.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation,  Newton  Theological  Seminary. 
WM.  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Professor  of  Elocution  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 


Address  all  Correspondence  to  Dean  Eri  B.  Hulbert, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO, 

Chicago,  111. 


CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION 
COURSES    OFFERED    BY    THE    FACULTY    OF    THE   DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

SUMMER  QUARTER,   1896. 


Special  Notice. — The  hour  and  place  of  the  exercises  are,  as  a  rule,  printed  in  bold-face  type  after  the  title  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  course.  The  number  at  the  head  of  each  course  in  this  issue  of  the  Quaeterly  Announcements  corresponds  to  the 
ourse  number  in  the  Departmental  Programmes  and  the  Divinity  Circular  for  the  year  1896-7. 


Abbreviations.— A,  B,  C,  D  refer  to  the  floors  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  beginning  with  the  ground  floor  as  A.  The  rooms  are 
numbered.    H=Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  K=Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  R=Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  W=Walker  Museum. 

The  abbreviations  used  in  the  description  of  the  courses  are : 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six 
weeks,  Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.    DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

A  Double  Minor  is  a  course  of  instruction  calling  for  eight  hours  of  class-room  work  each  week,  and  continuing  through  a 
term,  six  weeks.  A  Minor  calls  for  four  hours  a  week  through  a  term.  A  Double  Major  calls  for  eight  hours  a  week,  and  a  Major 
for  four  hours  a  week  through  the  quarter. 


REGISTRATION. — Students  in  residence  must  register  for  the  Summer  Quarter  on  or  before  Friday,  June  12;  the  registration 
card  and  a  course  card  for  each  course  may  be  obtained  from  the  Beanos  clerk.  The  student  will  (1)  write  upon  the  registration 
card  his  full  name,  matriculation  number,  and  Chicago  address ;  (2)  write  upon  each  course  card  his  full  name,  together  with  the 
number  of  the  department  and  the  number  of  the  course  desired  ;  (5)  deposit  the  cards  thus  filled  out  with  the  Dean.  No  student  is 
registered  or  entitled  to  admission  to  a  course  until  the  cards  are  accepted  by  the  Dean. 

Students  entering  The  University  for  the  first  time  or  resuming  work  after  an  absence  of  a  Quarter  or  a  Term  must  register  on  or 
before  Wednesday,  July  1. 

Students  who  register  after  the  assigned  dates  will  be  permitted  to  do  so  only  by  the  payment  to  the  Registrar  of  a  special 
fee  of  Five  Dollars. 


THE   GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL, 

ADMISSION. 

For  general  conditions  of  admission  see  p.  2.    The  during  the  Summer  Quarter.      They  are  subject  to 

Graduate   Divinity  School  is  designed  primarily  for  the  same  regulations  respecting  the  choice  of  courses 

college    graduates.       Pastors,     theological    teachers,  and  full  and  partial  work  as  the  Graduate  Divinity 

students  in  other  Seminaries,  and  candidates  for  the  students  in  any  other  Quarter.    The  student  is  per 

ministry  who  have  the  requisite  training  are  granted  mitted  to  elect  one-third  of  his  work  in  the  Graduate 

all  the  privileges  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  1896. 

XLI.    OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATUEE  AND  INTEEPRE-  upon  literature ;  also  (5)  the  Hebrew  poetical 

TATION.  accents ;  and  (6)  questions  of  measure,  parallel- 

(See  also  VIII.  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures.)  ism,    and    strophic    arrangements    in    Hebrew 

H.  poetry.                                                       Mj.    7:30 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

24.  The  Book  of  Job.— Critical  translation,  with  (1)  94.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar.— Etymology, 

thestudyof  the  argument,  (2)  a  consideration  of  M-    Second  Term.    9:30 
the  disputed  sections,  (3)  the  examination  of  the 

peculiarities  of   language  and  syntax,  (4)  the  95,  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar.— Syntax, 

place  of  the  book  io  literature  a»(i  itp  influence  M.    First  Term.    9:30 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Crandall. 

1.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.  i.-viii.;  including  the 
grammatical  principles  of  the  language,  the 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of 
English  into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in 
Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Method. 

DM.    First  Term.     8: 30  and  2: 00 

Associate  Professor  Price  and  Dr.  Breasted. 

2.  Hebrew  Language. — Same  as  Course  No.  1. 

DM.    Second  Term.    8: 30  and  2:00;  H  24 

Dr.  Crandall. 

la.  Hebrew  Language  (with  Head  Professor  Har- 
per). DM.    First  Term.    8:30  and  2:00 

8.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading  in  Jeremiah,  includ- 
ing a  study  of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  and  the 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  book. 

M.    First  Term.    3:00 

Dr.  Breasted. 

2a.  Hebrew  Language  (with  Assoc.  Prof.  Price). 
DM.    Second  Term.    8: 30  and  2:  00  ;  H  24 

4.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Samuel.  Crit- 
ical translation  of  portions,  using  Driver,  Notes 
on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
•with  a  study  of  Hebrew  syntax,  the  Hebrew 
accents,  the  principles  of  textual  criticism,  with 
special  reference  to  the  ancient  versions. 

M.    Second  Terra.    3: 00  ;  H  24 

9.  Deuteronomy. — The  Text  will  be  read  critically 
with  special  reference  to  Hebrew  syntax  and 
the  accents.  The  matter  will  be  compared  with 
Exodus  and  Leviticus. 

M.    First  Term.    3:00;  H  24 
Dr.  Berry. 

86.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading  in  Samuel.  —  With  a 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Vocabulary. 

First  Term.    10:30;  H  25 

8c.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading  in  Kings.— Including  a 
comparison  in  form  with  Chronicles. 

Second  Term.    10: 30  ;  H  25 


XLII.   NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND   INTERPRE- 
TATION. 
H. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

1.  New  Testament  Greek. — Review  of  Greek  Gram- 
mar ;  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Grammar; 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  studied 
grammatically;  exercises  in  translation  from 
English  into  Greek.  Mj.    10:30;  H  28 


Remark:    In  special   cases  students  will   be 
admitted  to  this  course  for  one  term. 

30.  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. — General 
introduction  to  the  first  group  of  the  epistles 
of  the  apostle  Paul ;  special  introduction  to 
the  First  Epistle ;  analysis  and  interpretation. 
Lectures  by  the  instructor  and  papers  by  the 
class.  M.    First  Term.     11:30;  H  28 

31.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.— Introduction, 
including  discussion  of  the  location  and  history 
of  the  Galatian  churches  ;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
exegesis  of  selected  passages.  Lectures  by  the 
instructor  and  papers  by  the  class. 

M.     Second  Term.    11:30;  H  28 
Remark  :  Courses  30  and  31  are  chiefly  exeget- 
ical ;  Course  1  is  linguistic. 
See  also  Department  XLIII. 

Professor  Rhees. 

16.  Special  Phases  of  the  Life  of  Jesus. — The  atti- 
tude of  Jesus  toward  the  Old  Testament  reli- 
gion ;  toward  Pharisaism  ;  toward  the  Messianic 
hope  ;  his  use  of  miracles,  and  of  parables ;  his 
self -consciousness. 

M.     First  Term.    9:30;  H  28 

47.  The  Psalms  of  the  Pharisees. — Five  public  lec- 
tures. First  Term. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

13a.  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  on  the  basis  of 
the  New  Testament  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  of 
all  available  historical  material  from  outside 
sources.  M.     Second  Term.    8:30;  H  28 


XLIII.    BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 
H. 

B.    New  Testament. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

B2.  The  Theology  of  the  Gospel  of  John.    A  Semi- 
nar.        Mj.  2:00  to  4:00,  Tues.  and  Thurs. 
Prerequisite  :    XLII.  (IX.)    28,  or  equivalent 
preparation  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
of  John. 


Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
B3.  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus, 
tures. 


-Five  public    lec- 
Second  Term. 


CIRCULAR    OF  INFORMATION 


XLIV.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 
H. 

Associate  Peopessor  Foster. 

20.  The  Development  of  Protestant  Theology  since 

Kant. — This  deals  with  the  characteristic  and 
important  men  and  movements  ;  the  philosophic 
basis  of  modern  theology  in  the  systems  of 
Kant,  Herder,  Schleiermacher,  Fichte,  Schel- 
ling,  and  Hegel ;  the  origin  and  growth  of  bibli- 
cal criticism ;  parties  and  movements  in  theology 
in  Great  Britain ;  leaving  Ritschl  and  his  school 
for  a  separate  course.     M.    First  Term.    10:30. 

21.  The  Theology  of  Ritschl  and  His  School. 

M.    Second  Term.    10:30. 


XLV.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 
H. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
29.  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  (A.D.  30-1066). 
The  origin  and  growth  of  British  Christianity. 
The    Anglo-Saxon    conquest.     The   missionary 
labors    of    Patrick,   Columba,   and    Augustine* 
The  Council   of  Whitby.      Wilfrid,   Theodore, 
and  Bede.    E£fects  upon  English  Christianity 
of  the  Danish  invasions. 

M.  Second  Term.  8:30. 
Professor  Johnson. 
18.  The  Swiss  Reformation. — Switzerland  before  the 
Reformation.  The  life  of  Zwingli.  Zwingli  and 
Rome.  Zwingli  and  the  Anabaptists.  Zwingli 
and  Luther.  Progress  of  the  movement,  and 
formation  of  the  national  Swiss  church.  The 
civil  war.  The  death  of  Zwingli.  The  early  life 
of  Calvin.  His  "Institutes."  His  first  labors 
at  Geneva.  His  sojourn  in  Germany.  His  recall 
to  Geneva.  His  theology.  His  doctrinal  con- 
troversies. The  burning  of  Servetus.  The 
influence  of  Calvin  in  the  world.  Closing 
scenes.  M.    First  Term.    10:30;  D 11 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
59.  The  Philosophy  of  History. — The  great  attempts 
at  the  philosophical  consideration  of  history  will 
be  reviewed,  and  the  present  status  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  estimated.  The  recent  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Flint  will  serve  as  a  partial  basis,  and  his 
own  views,  so  far  as  expressed,  will  receive 
attention.  M.    First  Term.    9:30 


XLYI.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL 
DUTIES. 
H. 
Professor  Faunce. 

7.  The  Art  of  Preaching. — This  course  will  ignore 
on  the  one  side  all  Pastoral  Theology,  and  on 


the  other  all  mere  rhetoric  and  elocution.  The 
lectures  presuppose  good  rhetorical,  if  not  homi- 
letical,  training.  Their  aim  is  to  bring  the  stu- 
dent for  a  few  weeks  into  vital  contact  with  the 
preacher.  They  are  intended  to  furnish  a  point 
of  view,  disclose  fundamental  principles,  and 
reveal  to  each  student  his  own  peculiar  powers 
and  needs.  The  course  will  include  lectures  on 
The  Function  of  the  Preacher  in  Modern  Life  ; 
The  Preacher  as  Prophet,  as  Teacher,  as  Leader 
of  Men;  The  Preparation  of  Self,  including 
Physical  Sanity,  Intellectual  Integrity,  and 
Spiritual  Power;  The  Sermonic  Ideal ;  Subject 
V8.  Object  of  Preaching;  Assimilation  and 
Arrangement ;  Relation  of  Preaching  to  the 
Bible  ;  Expository  Preaching ;  The  Art  of  Illus- 
tration ;  The  Advantages  and  Perils  of  the 
Homiletic  Habit ;  How  to  Hold  an  Audience  ; 
Preaching  without  Notes ;  Study  of  Living 
Preachers,  etc.  All  principles  discussed  will  be 
applied  in  actual  class-room  work. 

M.    First  Term.    10:30. 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY. 
C2andlL 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
62.  Social  Institutions  of  Organized  Christianity. — 
The  principles,  tendencies,  and  aims  of  the  social 
work  of  the  churches  in  ministering  to  the  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  progress  of  modern  society. 
The  movements  of  social  conscience  and  duty  in 
the  church.  M.     First  Term.    10:30. 

55.  Economical  and  Governmental  Agencies  of 
Welfare. — The  cooperation  of  voluntary  associa- 
tion with  leaders  of  industry  and  governmental 
agencies  for  the  promotion  of  welfare.  Con- 
tributions of  trades  unions,  mutual  benefit 
societies,  municipalities  and  states  in  Europe 
and  America.  A  programme  of  social  reforms. 
M.    First  Term.     11:30 


XXVIII.    ELOCUTION. 
Professor  W.  B.  Chamberlain. 

7.  Bible  and  Hymn  Reading,  and  Delivery  of  Ser- 
mons.— A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  dis- 
course, such  as  narration,  argumentation,  de- 
scription, and  of  types  of  poetic  literature.  In 
the  study  of  sermon  delivery  particular  stress 
will  be  laid  upon  the  art  side  of  rendition 
Intended  mainly  for  ministers. 

M.    First  Term.    Monday-Friday,  11:30. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 

ADMISSION. 


For  general  conditions  of  admission  see  p.  2.  The 
English  Theological  Seminary  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  have  not  secured  the  advan- 
tages of  a  collegiate  education.  Pastors  who  are 
neither  college  nor  divinity  school  graduates,  approved 
candidates  for  the  ministry  whose  scholastic  training 
is  deficient,  and  men  and  women  who,  with  the  com- 
mendation of  their  churches,  propose  to  devote  their 
lives  to  religious  work,  are  admitted  to  the  English 
Theological  Seminary.  For  students  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  season  of  residence  is  the  Summer  Quarter 


only.  The  Seminary  provides  non-resident  corre- 
spondence courses  for  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters.  (Special  Circulars  explaining  the 
correspondence-study  work  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion). The  Summer  Quarter  has  been  set  apart  for 
resident  instruction  in  order  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  those  who  can  be  absent  from  their  homes 
only  at  this  season;  and  it  is  believed  that  many 
churches  will  gladly  release  their  pastors  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  pastoral  work  is  less  exacting  than 
usual. 


RESIDENT  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  1896. 


XVI. 


BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
A.     Old  Testament. 
H. 


A17a.  The  Prophets  (in  English). 

•M.    First  Term.     10:30 

Associate  Professor  Price. 

A52.  Modern  Discoveries  and  the  Old  Testament. — 
A  presentation  and  a  study  of  the  results  of 
recent  discoveries  made  in  Oriental  countries, 
especially  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  which 
shed  light  on  the  narratives  and  life  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Old  Testament. 

M.     Second  Term.    10:30. 

A26a,  The  Psalter  (in  English).— The  formation  of  the 
Psalter;  characteristics  of  the  Psalms  as  to 
style  and  authorship ;  the  personal,  historical, 
and  national  elements  ;  their  religious  charac- 

tteristics,  their  classification  and  use. 
M.  Second  Term.  9:30. 
Associate  PROPEfesoR  Goodspeed. 
A36a.  Oriental  Antiquity  under  Assyrian  Domination. 
This  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  history 
of  Western  Asia  under  the  great  Assyrian  con- 
querors from  Shalmaneser  II.  to  Ashurbanipal, 
including  a  survey  of  the  material  furnished  by 

I  the  Inscriptions  with  its  bearing  upon  relations 
of  other  states,  especially  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah  to  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
M.  First  Term.  2:00. 
R.  Breasted. 
i  A117.  History  of  Egypt.— Giving  special  attention  to 
K  *^®  religion,   literature,   art,   and  science,  and 

^^L  their  remains  in  and  influence  upon  subsequent 

^^k        civilization;     the  condition  of    Egypt    at    the 
H^P        probable  period  of  the  Israelitish  sojourn ;  the 
possible  date  of  the  Exodus.    The  entire  course 


will  be  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs, original  antiquities,  etc.  It  is  intended 
as  far  as  possible  to  place  the  sources  before  the 
student,  for  his  judgment  and  summarization  of 
results.  M.    First  Term.    2:00;  H  24 


B.    New  Testament. 

Professor  Rhees. 

BIO.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Introduction,  analysis,  in- 
terpretation of  the  text  upon  the  basis  of  modern 
English  versions.  M.    First  Term.     10:30. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Bl.  Political  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation  in  New 
Testament  Times. — A  study  of  the  period  175 
B.C.  to  135  A.D.,  with  special  attention  to  con- 
ditions preceding  and  accompanying  the  New 
Testament.  M.    Second  Term.    10:30. 


XLIII.    BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 
H. 


A.  17a.    The  Prophets  (in  English). 

M.    First  Term.    10:30. 


XLIV.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 
H. 
Associate  Professor  Foster. 

22.  Psychology. — Object  and  method  of  psychology; 
analysis  of  psychological  elements;  the  psy- 
chology of  cognition, — sensation,  perception,  ap- 
prehension of  time  and  space,  of  reality ;  the 
psychology  of  feeling,  —  feeling  and  sense- 
perception,  feeling  and  idea,  egoistic  and  sym- 
pathetic feeling,  the  physiology  and  biology  of 
feeling,  influence  of  feeling  on  knowledge ;  the 
psychology  of  will ;  character. 

M.    First  Term.    9:30. 


CIRCULAR    OF  INFORMATION 


23.  Outline  Systematic  Theology.  —  Introduction  : 
Problem,  history  of  theology.  Principle:  The 
Bible,  the  church,  and  the  reason.  God  and  the 
World:  Dogmatic  knowledge  of  God,  God 
and  nature,  God  and  freedom,  God  and  his 
kingdom.  Man  and  Sin:  Idea  of  Man, —  sin, 
its  problems,  origin,  development,  and  guilt ; 
predestination,  or  God  and  sin.  The  Christian 
redemptive  process :  a)  The  redemptive  work  of 
the  Son  of  God,  Person  of  Christ,  the  Work  of 
Christ;  b)  the  Saving  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
the  Church  and  the  means  of  grace,  ordo  salutis, 
consummation,  —  future  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  the  perfection  of  the  individual. 

M.    Second  Term.    9:30 


XLV.    CHUECH  HISTORY. 
H. 

Head  Profesbor  Hulbert. 

2.  Prior  to  Constantine  (A.  D.  30-311.)— Religious, 
intellectual,  and  political  preparation  for 
Christ's  advent ;  Judaism  and  paganism  ;  cul- 
ture and  corruption  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire ;  persecution  and  martyrdom ;  written 
attacks ;  apologies ;  the  New  Testament  idea 
of  the  Church ;  constitution  and  discipline ; 
life  and  worship  ;  heresies  and  sects ;  develop- 
ment of  doctrines.  M.    Second  Term.     7:30 

Professor  Johnson. 
22.  The  Counter  Reformation. — The  movement  to 
amend  and  invigorate  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  occasioned  by  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, is  called  the  Counter  Reformation.  The 
study  of  this  movement  includes  four  chief 
divisions :  I.  The  character  of  the  Popes 
immediately  before  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, and  that  of  those  subsequent  to  it.  II. 
The  improvement  of  Roman  Catholic  theology 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  III.  The  Jesuits ; 
their  founder  ;  their  organization ;  their  casuis- 
try ;  their  methods  of  work;  the  extent  of  their 
activities ;  their  influence  on  the  election  of 
Popes  and  the  policy  of  the  Papacy ;  their 
banishment  by  Popes  and  kings ;  and  their 
present  state.  IV.  The  revival  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  of   persecution.  Mj.    9:30;  H  36. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

1.  Outlines  of  Church  History  (A.D.  30-1896).— 
This  course  aims  to  find  and  arrange  in  natural 
order  the  great  turning  points  in  the  history 
of     the     Christian     Church;    to    discover    by 


following  the  development  of  the  process  the 
principal  divisions  that  have  taken  place;  to 
state  concisely  the  causes  of  these  divisions  and 
the  environments  that  have  favored  their  growth 
or  their  decay;  to  fix  the  different  stages  of 
development  by  means  of  such  dates  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  matter  may  show  to  be 
necessary. 

In  a  word,  the  purpose  of  the  course  is  pre- 
paratory to  the  special  courses  that  follow. 

M.    First  Term.    7:30. 


XLVl.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL 
DUTIES. 

H. 

Professor  Johnson. 

2.  Plans  and  Sermons. — All  plans  and  sermons  must 
be  written  in  full  and  handed  to  the  Professor 
for  his  criticism.  As  many  plans  as  time  will 
permit  will  be  put  upon  the  blackboard  and 
criticised  both  by  the  class  and  the  Professor. 
Sermons  will  be  preached  before  the  class  and 
criticised  in  the  light  of  the  accepted  principles 
of  homiletics. 

M.    Second  Term.    10: 30 ;  H  32 
Professor  Faunce. 

1.  The  Art  of  Preaching.  —  This  course  will  in- 
clude a  large  part  of  the  lectures  in  the  first 
course,  offered  to  students  in  the  Graduate  Di- 
vinity School,  but  will  give  more  attention  to 
English  style,  methods  of  public  address,  rhetor- 
ical practice  and  private  work  by  the  student. 
It  is  intended  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no 
purely  homiletic  instruction,  and  desire  ground- 
ing in  first  principles.       M.    First  Term.    8:30. 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY. 
C  2  and  11. 


Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
62.  Social  Institutions  of  Organized  Christianity. — 
The  principles,  tendencies,  and  aims  of  the  social 
work  of  the  churches  in  ministering  to  the  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  progress  of  modern  society. 
The  movements  of  social  conscience  and  duty 
in  the  church.  M.    First  Term.    10:30. 

55.  Economical  and  Governmental  Agencies  of 
Welfare. — The  cooperation  of  voluntary  associa- 
tion with  leaders  of  industry  and  governmental 
agencies  for  the  promotion  of  welfare.  Con- 
tributions of  trades  unions,  mutual  benefit 
societies,  municipalities  and  states  in  Europe 
and  America.  A  programme  of  social  reforms. 
M.    First  Term.    11:30. 
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OFFICIAL    PUBLICATIONS     OF    THE     UNIVERSITY    OF     CHICAGO. 

The  Annual  Register  is  issued  about  June  1st  of  each  year.  It  contains  a  full  statement  in  respect 
to  the  organization  of  The  University,  the  Faculties,  the  Courses  offered  during  the  year,  lists  of  students, 
requirements  for  admission,  regulations  governing  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  The  University,  an 
historical  statement  concerning  the  University,  University  clubs  and  organizations,  etc. 

The  University  Record  appears  every  week  on  Friday  at  3:00  p.m.  It  contains  articles  on  literary  and 
educational  topics,  the  Convocation  Addresses,  and  the  Quarterly  Statements  of  the  President.  An  official 
weekly  report  is  given  of  the  affairs  of  The  University,  embracing  the  official  actions  and  notices,  the 
announcements  of  courses  of  instruction,  and  selections  from  addresses  delivered  at  The  University,  and 
papers  of  departmental  clubs  and  societies.  The  work  of  the  various  boards  and  divisions  of  The  University 
is  summarized,  including  weekly  announcements  from  The  University  Extension,  Physical  Culture  and 
Athletics,  and  The  University  Settlement.  A  division  is  given  to  the  Alumni.  A  calendar  gives  the  announce- 
ments for  the  coming  week.     The  price  is  11.50  a  year,  5  cents  a  copy. 

The  Circular  of  Information  concerning  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  contains 
full  information  as  to  admission  to  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of  these  departments  and  statements  concerning 
the  requirements  for  degrees. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School  contains  all  information  concerning  the  Divinity 
School,  admission,  courses,  etc. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  University  Extension  Division  contains  lists  of  lectures  and 
courses  offered,  statement  of  correspondence  work,  class  work,  etc. 

The  Calendar  of  the  Morgan  Park  Academy  contains  all  information  with  reference  to  Academy 
courses  of  study,  expenses,  etc. 

Departmental  Programmes  are  issued  by  all  the  departments  of  instruction,  and  give  details  of 
the  work  of  the  departments  that  cannot  be  given  in  the  Register  or  Record. 


The  XJniversity  is  situated  on  the  Midway  Plaisance,  between  Ellis  and  Lexington  Avenues,  and  can 

be  reached  by    the  Cottage  Grove  Avenue    cable   cars   (from    Wabash   Avenue),  by  the  Illinois  Central 

Railroad,  to  South  Park  Station,  or  by  the  Sixty-first  Street  electric  cars  from  Englewood  Station. 

There  are  a  Baggage  Express  office  and  a  Western  Union  telegraph  office  at  The  University. 

The  telephone  number  of  The  University  is  OaMand-300. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  address  any  correspondence  relating  to  the  work  of  The  University  to 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
1892-1000-9-96 


CALENDAR    FOR    1896-97. 


Sept.  23-30. 

Oct.  1.         Thursday 


July  1.        Wednesday  First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 
July  4.        Saturday      Independence  Day  ;  a  holiday 
July  5.        Sunday         The  Convocation  Sermon. 
Aug.  11.      Tuesday       First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 
Aug.  12.      Wednesday  SecondTerm  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Sept.  11.     Friday  Last  Day  for  Registration  of 

resident     students     for 
Autumn   Quarter. 
Sept.  16-19.  Wednesday  Autumn  Examinations  for  ad- 
Saturday  mission    to    the    Junior 
Colleges. 
Sept.  21-22.  Monday       Quarterly  Examinations. 

Tuesday 
Sept.  22.       Tuesday      Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar 
ter  ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  Theology,  to   be 
conferred  at  the  January 
Convocation. 
Quarterly  Recess. 
First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 
Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 
Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Congregation. 
Oct.  2.         Friday  Matriculation  and  Registra- 

tion of  new  students. 
Oct.  4.         Sunday         The  Convocation  Sermon. 
Nov.  11.      Wednesday  First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 
Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Nov.  26.      Thursday     Thanksgiving  Day;  a  holiday. 
Dec.  4.         Friday  Last  Day  for  Registration  of 

resident  students  for  Win- 
ter Quarter. 
Quarterly  Examinations,  and 
Winter  Examinations  for 
Wednesday  admission   to    the    Junior 

Colleges.^ 
Dec.  23.       Wednesday  Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or   Theology  to  be 
conferred  at  the  April  Con- 
vocation. 
ec.  24-31.  Quarterly  Recess. 

Jan.  1.         Friday  New  Year's  Day  ;   a  holiday. 

First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 

begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Congregation. 
♦The  Date  of  entrance  examinations  for  the  Winter,  Spring, 


Nov.  12.      Thursday 


Dec.  21-23.  Monday 
Tuesday 


I 


Jan.  30.       Saturday 
Feb.  11.       Thursday 

Feb.  12.      Friday 


Feb.  22.  Monday 
March  1.  Monday 
Mar.  4.        Thursday 


Day  op  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
First  Term  of    Winter  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Lincoln's  Birthday;  a  holi- 
day. 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Washington's  Birthday  ;  a 
holiday. 

Last  Day  for  receiving  appli- 
cations for  fellowships. 

Last  Day  for  Registration  of 
resident  students  for 
Spring  Quarter. 

Spring  Examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Junior  Col 


Mar.  22-25.  Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

Mar.  22.      Monday        Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 

for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  Theology  to  be 
conferred  at  the  July  Con 
vocation. 

Mar.  24-25.  Wednesday  Quarterly  Examinations. 
Thursday 

Mar.  25.      Thursday      Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar 

ter  ends. 

Mar.  26-31.  Quarterly  Recess. 

April  1.       Thursday     First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 

begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 
Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 
Spring  Meeting  of   the  Uni- 

sity  Congregation. 
Annual    Assignment  of    Fel- 
lowships. 
May  12.       Wednesday  First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 

ends. 
May  13.       Thursday      Second  Term  of   Spring  Quar- 
ter begins. 
May  28.       Friday  Memorial  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

June  2.        Wednesday  Last    Day    for     Registration 

of    resident    students    for 
Summer  Quarter. 

June  19-23.  Saturday      Summer  Examinations  for  ad- 
Monday  mission  to  the  Junior  Col- 
Tuesday              leges.'^ 
Wednesday 
June  22-23.  Tuesday      Quarterly  Examinations. 

Wednesday 
June  23.      Wednesday  Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 

ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  Theology  to  be 
conferred  at  the  October 
Convocation. 
June  24-.30.  Quarterly  Recess. 

and  Summer  Quarters,  1897,  is  liable  to  further  changes. 


AN  HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 


The  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  was 
originally  established  and  is  still  controlled  by  the 
corporation  known  as  "  The  Baptist  Theological  Union 
located  at  Chicago."  The  institution  was  fully  organ- 
ized in  1867,  and  for  twenty-five  years  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  number  of  students, 
attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  increased 
annually ;  able  scholars  w^ere  enrolled  on  the  faculty 
of  instruction;  men  of  eminent  business  ability  and 
large  liberality  managed  the  finances,  and  provided 
the  buildings,  libraries,  and  endowments. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  his  first  subscription 


of  $1,000,000  to  The  University,  he  made  it  a  condition 
of  the  gift  that  the  Seminary  should  become  the 
Divinity  School  of  The  University.  In  order  to  realize 
this  condition  he  further  stipulated  that  $100,000  of 
his  subscription  should  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Seminary  on  The  University  campus, 
and  that  $100,000  of  it  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
further  endowment  of  the  Seminary.  In  keeping  with 
these  requirements  Articles  of  Agreement  were  entered 
into  between  the  Boards  of  the  two  institutions  by 
which  the  Theological  Seminary  became  the  Divinity 
School  of  The  University  of  Chicago. 


\ 


The  Divinity  School, 


OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE   THEOLOGICAL    UNION. 
President,  E.  NELSON  BLAKE,  Boston. 
Vice-Presidents,  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  New  York. 

ANDREW  McLEISH,  Glencoe. 
Secretary,  T.  W.  GOODSPEED,  Chicago. 
Treasurer,  EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Chicago. 


BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES. 
President,  ANDREW  McLEISH,  Glencoe. 
Vice-President,  W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  Chicago. 
Secretary,  T.  W.  GOODSPEED,  Chicago. 
Treasurer,  EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Chicago. 
Auditor,  S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Chicago. 
Class  I. — Term  Expires  1896. 
E.  C.  ATKINS,  Indianapolis.  E.  B.  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Rev.  R.  H.  AUSTIN,    Chicago.  W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

E.  NELSON  BLAKE,  Boston.  Hon.  G.  A.  PILLSBURY,  Minneapolis. 
J.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Chicago.  S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Chicago. 

W.  H.  HOLDEN,  Chicago. 

Class  II. — Term  Expires  1897. 
W.  B.  BRAYTON,  Blue  Island.  C.  W.  NEEDHAM,  Washington. 

EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Chicago.  A.  K.  PARKER,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

W.  R.  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chicago.  Rev.  F.  PETERSON,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

P.  S.  HENSON,  D.D.,  Chicago.  F.  A.  SMITH,  Chicago. 

A.  McLEISH,  Glencoe. 

Class  III.— Term  Expires  1898. 
L.  A.  CRANDALL,  D.D.,  Chicago.  L.  P.  SCROGIN,  Lexington. 

F.  E.  HINCKLEY,  Chicago.  *J.  A.  SMITH,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

F.  W.  PATRICK,  Marengo.  WILLARD  A.  SMITH,  Chicago. 

C.  PERREN,  Ph.D.,  Chicago.  W.  W.  WAIT,  Chicago. 

Rev.  F.  H.  ROWLEY,  Oak  Park. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

ANDREW  McLEISH,  President.  P.  S.  HENSON. 

W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  Vice-President.  W.  H.  HOLDEN. 

T.  W.  GOODSPEED,  Secretary.  A.  K.  PARKER. 

EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Treasurer.  C.  PERREN. 

S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Auditor.  W.  W.  WAIT. 

E.  B.  HULBERT,  ex  officio.  F.  PETERSON. 

W.  B.  BRAYTON.  WILLARD  A.  SMITH. 
W.  R.  HARPER. 
♦Deceased. 


6  CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION. 

THE  DIVINITY  FACULTY.^ 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  The  University,  and  Head  Professor  of 

the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
ERI  BAKER  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  Head  Professor  of  Church  History. 

GALUSHA  ANDERSON,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Homiletics. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  NORTHRUP,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  English  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  of  Church  History 

and  Homiletics. 
CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
JOHN  W.  MONCRIEF,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History. 

ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  A.B.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 
GEORGE  B.  FOSTER,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 


H.  GUNDERSEN,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  of  New 

Testament  Interpretation  and  Biblical  Literature. 
CHRISTIAN  JORGINIUS  OLSEN,  Instructor  [in  the  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary)  in  Homiletics. 
NELS  S0RENSEN  LAWDAHL,  Instructor  {in  the  Dano-Norwegian    Theological  Seminary)  in  Church 

History. 

CARL  GUSTAV  LAGERGREN,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  of 

Systematic  Theology  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
OLOF  HEDEEN,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  {in  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary)  of  Practical  Theology  and 

Exegesis. 
WILLIAM  AUGUST  PETERSON,  Instructor  {in  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary)  in  Church  History. 


C.  E.  HEWITT,  D.D.,  Financial  Secretary. 

S.  H.  CLARK,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

WARDNER  WILLIAMS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Music. 


SPECIAL    APPOINTflENTS. 

Summer  Quarter,   1896. 


W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Homiletics  {Pastor   of  the  Fifth  Av.   Baptist  Church, 

New  York,  N.  Y.). 
GEORGE  ADAM  SMITH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
JOSEPH  AGAR  BEET,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Wesleyan  College,  Richrnond,  England. 
RUSH  RHEES,  A.B.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation,  Newton  Theological  Seminary. 
WM.  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Pulpit  Oratory  and  Sacred  Music  in  the  Chicago  Theological 

Seminary. 

tWith  the  exception  of  the  President  of  The  University  and  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  names  in  each  group  ar» 
arranged  in  the  order  of  collegiate  seniority 
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DIVINITY  FELLOWS. 

WARNER  PALMER  BEHAN,  A.B,  Church  History. 

WILLIAM  EVERETT  CHALMERS,  A.  B.,  Church  History. 

EDGAR  J.  GOODSPEED,  A.B.,  New  Testament  Literature  {Honorary). 

JULLIEN  AVERY  HERRICK,  A.B.,  Systematic  Theology. 

JOHN  S.  TANNER,  A.M.,  D.B.,  New  Testament  Literature. 


UNIVERSITY  INSTRUCTORS    WHOSE    COURSES    ARE    OPEN    TO 

DIVINITY  STUDENTS. 

WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Criticism. 

JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 

HERMANN  EDUARD  von  HOLST,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  History. 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literature  in  English. 

EMIL  G.  HIRSCH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ALBION  W.  SMALL,  Ph.  D.,  Head  Professor  of  Sociology. 

BENJAMIN  S.  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

ADOLPH  C.  MILLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Economic  History  and  Finance. 

IRA  M.  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,     Associate    Professor  of    Comparative    Religion    and 

Ancient  History. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures 
WILLIAM  D.  McCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
JAMES  H.  TUFTS,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 


I.  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


PURPOSE  AND   CONSTITUENCY. 


1.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School  is 
primarily  and  chiefly  to  fit  men  to  become  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  To  this  end  students  are  instructed  in 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  in  the  chief  facts  and 
teachings  of  Church  History,  in  the  critical  transla- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, in  the  constitution  and  management  of 
churches,  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons, 
in  the  practical  duties  of  the  pastorate,  and  in  the 
methods  of  Christian  and  philanthropic  work. 

2.  Constituency. 

The  instruction  is  adapted  to  those  preparing  for  : 

a)  The  pastorate. 

b)  The  missionary  field. 

c)  Christian  teaching. 

d)  Other  Christian  work. 

3.  The  School  is  open  to 

a)  Those    who  have  had  both  a  college  and  a 
theological  training. 


h)  Those  who  have  had  a  college  training  or  its 
equivalent. 

c)  Those  who  not  having  had  a  college  training 

desire  to  pursue  theological   studies  in   the 
English  language. 

d)  Those  speaking  the  Scandinavian  languages, 

and  preparing  to  preach  or  teach  among  the 
Scandinavians. 

e)  Honorary  students  who  by  permission  of  The 
President  or  Dean  attend  the  lectures  without 
undertaking  the  ordinary  work  of  the  class- 
room. 

Remark.  Women  are  admitted  to  the  Divinity 
School  upon  equal  terms  with  men.  They  receive 
no  encouragement  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  public 
preaching,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  distinctly 
taught  that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  recognizes 
the  ordination  of  women  to  the  Christian  pastorate. 


ADMISSION  AND  WITHDRAWAL. 


1.  The  Divinity  School  is  open  to  students  of  all 
denominations  of  Christians.     It  includes 

a)  The  Graduate  Divinity  School,  designed  pri- 
marily for  college  graduates. 

b)  The  English  Theological  Seminary,  offering 
a  four  years'  prescribed  curriculum  in  English 
subjects,  consisting  of  resident  courses  in  the 
Summer  Quarter  and  non-resident  correspon- 
dence courses  in  the  other  three  quarters  of 
the  year. 

c)  The  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary, 
in  which  the  instruction  is  given  principally  in 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  languages. 

d)  The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  in  which 
the  instruction  is  given  principally  in  the 
Swedish  language. 

2.  Credentials.  A  student  entering  the  Divinity 
School  must  present  a  Ministerial  License,  or  a  Cer- 
tificate   of    Ordination,    or    a    statement    from    the 


church  of  which  he  is  a  member  approving  his 
purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry 
or  other  Christian  service. 

3.  Method  of  Admission.     On   first   entrance,   the 

student  shall  (a)  present  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School  his  Credentials  and  obtain  an 
Application  Card  to  be  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity Examiner,  in  exchange  for  which  he 
will  receive  the  Examiner's  Certificate;  (6) 
obtain  from  the  University  Registrar,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00,  the 
stamp  of  his  office  upon  the  certificate  received  ; 
(c)  obtain  from  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School 
a  Registration  Card  and  the  necessary  course 
cards  (one  of  the  latter  for  each  course  selected) 
and  (d)  file  them  with  the  Dean. 

4.  Withdrawal.    In  case  a  student  intends  not  to  be 

in  residence  for  the  next  ensuing  quarter,  he 
will  in  place  of  registration,  file  a  notice  to  that 
effect  with  his  Dean. 
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QUARTERS,    TERMS,  AND  COURSES. 


1.  Quarters  and  Terms.    The  year  of   the  Divinity 

School  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  begin- 
ning respectively  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
January,  April,  and  July,  and  continuing  twelve 
weeks  each,  thus  leaving  a  week  between  the 
close  of  one  quarter  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  Each  quarter  is  divided  into  two  terms 
of  six  weeks  each. 

2.  Minors  and  Majors.    A  Minor  is  a  course  of  in- 

struction calling  for  four  hours  of  class-room 
work  each  week,  and  continuing  through  a 
term,  six  weeks. 

A  Major  calls  for  four  hours  a  week  through 
a  quarter,  twelve  weeks. 

A  Double  Minor  calls  for  eight  hours  a  week 
through  a  term.  Two  Minors  or  a  Double  Minor 
are  therefore  the  equivalent  of  a  Major. 

3.  Seminars.    To    promote    more    advanced     study 

and  individual  research,  and  to  bring  together 
more  intimately  the  instructors  and  students, 
seminars  are  organized  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Divinity  School.  Seminar 
work  will  be  reckoned  as  class-room  work. 
Meetings  will  be  of  a  formal  and  an  informal 
character;  the  former  will  be  open  to  the  public, 
but  the  latter  only  to  the  members  of  the  sem- 
inar. 

4.  Distribution  of  Courses. 

a)  Courses  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  and 
in  the  Graduate  Schools  are  offered  throughout 
the  year.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  student  in 
the  Graduate  Divinity  School  is  expected  to  be 
in  residence  only  three  quarters. 

h)  In  the  English  Theological  Seminary  resident 
courses  are  offered  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  non- 
resident courses  in  the  other  three  quarters. 

c)  The  Scandinavian  Schools  are  in  session  in  the 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

[5.  The  Time  of  Entrance.  A  student  may  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  any  quarter  —  that  is,  either 
October  1,  January  1,  April  1,  or  July  1. 


6.  Announcement  of  Courses.    Lists  of  the  particular 

courses  offered  during  the  year  will  be  pub- 
lished quarterly  about  the  first  day  of  May, 
August,  November,  and  February.  Each  list 
contains  (1)  the  revised  announcements  for  the 
quarter  beginning  two  months  from  the  date  of 
issue ;  (2)  the  preliminary  announcements  for 
the  quarter  beginning  five  months  from  the  date 
of  issue ;  and  (3)  the  preliminary  announcements 
for  the  quarter  beginning  eight  months  from  the 
date  of  issue. 

7.  Selection  of  Courses.        Students  in  continuous 

residence  should  select  at  one  time  the  work 
of  a  quarter,  i.  e.,  three  Majors  or  their 
equivalent.  The  selection  is  handed  to  the 
Dean  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  Students  who  resume 
work  after  an  absence  and  students  entering 
for  the  first  time  must  indicate  their  selection 
of  courses  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the 
current  Quarter.  Permission  to  substitute  other 
courses  will  be  given  only  for  sufficient  reasons 
approved  by  the  Dean. 

8.  Tardy  Selection  of  Courses.    A  student  who  has 

failed  to  comply  with  the  above  regulations  may 
be  admitted  to  a  course  only  (1)  by  special  per- 
mission granted  by  the  Dean,  and  (2)  after  the 
payment  of  a  special  fee  of  $5.00. 

9.  Full  and  Partial   Work  of  the  Student.     Each 

student  doing   full   work  is  expected  to  take 
three  Majors,  or  their  equivalent,  during  each 
quarter.     But 
a)  A  student,  at  his  own  request,  may,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  be  permitted  to    take 
two    Majors    or    their    equivalent,   in    which 
case    he  must    furnish    satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  is  making  proper  use  of  all  his  time. 
h)  A    student     acting     as    pastor    of    a    church 
is    permitted     to    take     only    two    Majors    a 
quarter,  or  their  equivalent,  except  by  special 
vote  of  the  Faculty. 


ATTENDANCE  AND  STANDING. 


Absences  from  Recitations  and  Examinations. 

a)  It  is  expected  that  students  will  treat  an 
engagement  with  an  instructor  like  other 
engagements,  and  the  same  rules  of  courtesy 
apply  in  case  of  inability  to  fill  an  appoint- 
ment. 


b)  Absence  from  class  exercises  for  any  cause,  of 
necessity  involves  an  intellectual  loss  that 
can  only  be  made  up  by  special  work  if  at  all. 

c)  All  absences  from  term  exercises  and  from  ex- 
aminations will  therefore  be  recorded.  An 
extra  Minor  will  be  required  for  every   thirty 
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absences  accrued  in  any  three  consecutive 
quarters  of  a  student's  work.  An  absence 
from  an  examination  will  be  reckoned  in  the 
case  of  a  Minor,  as  equivalent  to  five  absences 
from  regular  term  exercises ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  Double  Minor,  or  Major,  as  equivalent  to 
ten  such  absences. 

d)  Should  the  number  of  the  student's  absences 
in  any  case  reach  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  class  exercises  in  that 
course,  he  will  receive  credit  for  only  half  of 
the  course.  Should  the  number  of  absences 
in  any  case  reach  fifty  per  cent.,  no  credit 
will  be  given  for  the  course. 

2.  Standing  and  Examinations.    The  standing  of  a 

student  in  any  course  will  be  determined  from 
his  term-grade,  and  from  an  examination  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

3.  Final  Examination.    In  addition  to  the  regular 

term  examinations  the  candidate  for  a  degree 


or  certificate  is  required  to  pass  a  final  exam- 
ination. 

a)  This  examination  takes  place  in  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  week  of  the  quarter  at  the  end  of 
which  the  student  expects  to  take  his  degree 
or  certificate. 

h)  The  examination  will  be  both  written  and  oral. 
The  latter  will  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of 
professors  representing  at  least  three  depart- 
ments. 

c)  Students  who  expect  to  take  a  degree  at  the 
end  of  a  given  quarter  may  be  released  from 
the  obligation  to  attend  class  exercises  during 
the  last  six  weeks  of  residence,  and  from 
examination  on  the  work  of  the  quarter 
without  deduction  from  the  courses  credited  to 
them. 

4.  Graduating  Thesis.  Before  presenting  himself  for 
the  final  examination,  each  student  is  required 
to  present  a  graduating  thesis  on  some  theolog- 
ical subject.  For  specific  regulations  see  pp. 
13, 14. 


EXPENSES. 


1.  Dormitory  Fees.    By  the  munificence  of  Mr.  John 

D.  Rockefeller,  Divinity  halls,  accommodating 
140  students,  have  been  erected  upon  the  Uni- 
versity grounds.  The  rooms  are  furnished 
and  no  charge  is  made  to  students  regularly 
matriculated  in  the  Divinity  School  for  the 
use  of  the  same.  A  charge  of  $9.00  a  quarter 
is  made  for  heat,  light  and  care  of  room. 
Applications  for  rooms  should  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar  of  The  University. 

2.  Tuition,  Incidental,  and  Library  Fees.    No  fee  for 

instruction  is  charged  in  the  Divinity 
School,  but  each  student  is  required  to  pay 
an  incidental  fee  of  $2.50  a  quarter,  and  a 
library  fee  of  $2.50  a  quarter.  To  students 
entering  the  Divinity  School  for  the  first  time 
there  is  a  charge  of  $5.00  as  a  matriculation  fee. 

S.'^Payment  of  Bills.  Quarter  bills,  including  fee 
for  heat  and  light,  fee  for  care  of  room,  the  in- 
cidental fee,  and  the  library  fee,  are  deliv- 
ered at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter;  if  not 
paid  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  they  are 
issued  the  student  will  be  liable  to  be  prohibited 


from  reciting.  Term  bills  for  six  weeks,  instead 
of  quarter  bills  for  twelve  weeks,  are  issued 
only  when  the  student  has  notified  the  Registrar 
beforehand  that  he  will  be  absent  for  the  fol- 
lowing term.  A  student  who,  having  no  reason, 
leaves  The  University  in  the  middle  of  a  term, 
without  previous  notification,  shall  pay  the  full 
bill  for  that  term.  A  student  who  enters, 
intending  to  stay  only  six  weeks,  must  indicate 
this  purpose  at  the  time  of  entrance. 

4.  General  Expenses  of  the  Student.  The  following 
table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  actual 
expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  the  student  in 
the  Divinity  School: 

University  bill,  incidental  expenses,  -  $  7.50 
University  bill,  library,  -  -  -  -  7.50 
University  bill,  light,  heat,   -        -        -  15.00 

University  bill,  care  of  room,     -        -        -     12.00 

Washing, 15.00 

Board,  -        - 108.00 

Text-books  and  stationery,  -  -  -  15.00 
Sundries, 15.00 

Total, $195.00 
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PREACHING  AND  RELIGIOUS   WORK. 


1.  The  Religious   Work   open   to  students  may  be 

classified  as  follows: 

a)  Preaching  may  be  engaged  in  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, under  the  direction  of  the  Dean,  during 
residence  and  during  regular  or  special  vacations. 
There  are  frequent  opportunities  for  sup- 
plying churches  temporarily  or  regularly,  in 
the  city  and  surrounding  towns,  for  which  a 
reasonable  compensation  may  be  expected; 
but  such  services  can  be  rendered  only  by 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  preaching, 
and  may  be  undertaken  only  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  provision 
that  it  shall  not  occasion  the  absence  of 
the  student  from  any  regular  recitation  or 
lecture. 

h)  Assisting  pastors  in  and  about  the  city.  In 
this  work  a  large  number  of  students  may  be 
employed,  with  profit  both  to  themselves  and 
to  the  churches. 

c)  City  mission  work,  and  Sunday  Schools.  ^ 

2.  Arrangements  for    preaching    or    for    religious 

work  are  made: 
a)  Through  the  Dean  and  the  professors. 
h)  Through     the    Secretary    of    the    Education 

Society, 
c)  Through  the  City  Mission  Society. 

3.  The  practical  religious  work  outlined  above  is 

to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Divinity 
course,  and  is  not  undertaken  merely  by  those 
who  need  financial  help.  This  work  is  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  specially  appointed  to 
superintend  it.  Every  student  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  or  for  a  certificate,  will  be 
required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  practical 
work  in  addition  to  such  preaching  as  he  may 
do  from  time  to  time. 


4.  Compensation  to  the  amount  of  three  dollars  a 

week  and  upward  will  be  assured  to  approved 
men  who  are  members  of  regular  Baptist 
churches,  who  need  financial  aid  and  who 
render  service  equivalent  to  eight  hours  during 
the  week  with  helpful  assistance  at  one  service 
on  Sunday.  The  amount  of  compensation  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  ability 
and  experience  of  the  worker,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities presented.  Those  students  who  do  not 
receive  compensation  for  service,  may  borrow 
to  meet  necessary  school  expenses  from  the 
Northwestern  Baptist  Education  Society,  with- 
out interest,  and  at  the  Society's  discretion,  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100  a  year,  to  be  repaid 
in  annual  installments  during  the  first  five  years 
after  leaving  the  institution.  Rev.  C.  E.  Hewitt, 
D.D.,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  His 
office  is  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  Room  34, 
The  University  of  Chicago.  See  also  under 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  pp.  15,  16. 

Financial  aid  cannot  be  assured  to  students  who 
are  present  during  the  Summer  Quarter  only. 
Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such  remu- 
nerative service  as  may  be  available,  though  The 
University  authorities  are  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  student  ought  to  devote  his  entire 
time  and  strength  to  the  work  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

5.  Further  Opportunities  for  Self-help.  In  addition  to 

the  help  which  may  be  secured  from  participation 
in  work  of  a  religious  character,  students  in  the 
Divinity  School  may  avail  themselves  of  an 
employment  bureau,  conducted  for  the  aid  of 
students  desiring  to  earn  money  to  assist  them 
in  defraying  their  expenses. 


CHRISTIAN  SETTLEMENTS. 


It  is  the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School, 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Sociology,  to 
establish  and  maintain  various  forms  of  Christian  Set- 
tlements in  the  city.  Methods  will  vary  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student,  the  demands  of 
mission  work,  and  the  means  at  our  disposal.  As 
soon  as  possible  a  house  in  a  suitable  locality  will  be 
provided  for  the  residence  of  Divinity  students  who 
are  to  give  service  in  mission  and  church  life.     A  care- 


ful and  orderly  method  of  analysis  of  domestic  and 
community  life,  based  on  the  studies  of  Le  Play,  Booth, 
Schoffle,  and  others,  will  be  used.  The  most  practical 
ways  of  coming  into  living  contact  with  the  people 
will  be  studied  by  experiment  and  benevolent  effort, 
under  instruction  and  advice.  Already  some  of  the 
students  are  participating  in  the  work  of  The  Univer- 
sity Settlement,  whose  growth  and  success  are  highly 
encouraging. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INF0R3IATI0N. 


GENERAL 

1.  Religious  Services.  The  members  of  the  Divinity 
School  participate  in  the  work,  and  attend  the 
services  of  the  religious  organizations  of  The 
University:  Chapel  service  at  1:40  p.m.;  the 
Christian  Union,  holding  services  Sunday  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  carrying  on  philanthropic 
work  outside  The  University  (see  Part  X,  1  and 
2,  of  the  Annual  Register);  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 


MEETINGS. 

the  Missionary  Society;  the  Volunteer  Band. 
Class  and  group  prayer-meetings  are  also  held. 
2.  Divinity  Conference.  A  Divinity  conference  is 
held  at  4:30  p.m.  on  alternate  Mondays.  The  pro- 
ceedings consist  of  papers  by  professors  or  stu- 
dents, followed  by  general  debate.  It  is  intended 
to  discuss  topics  which  are  of  immediate  practi- 
cal interest  to  the  ministry. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


The  University  Library  consists  of  the  General 
Library  and  Departmental  Libraries  for  the  several 
departments,  and  contains  in  the  aggregate  approx- 
imately 300,000  volumes.  The  General  Library  is  open 
to  Divinity  students,  and  each  department  of  the 
Divinity  School  has  its  own  Departmental  Library, 
located  in  connection  with  the  lecture  rooms  of  the 
department  to  which  it  belongs,  and  intended  for  ref- 
erence and  special  research. 

Among  the  collections  owned  by  The  University  and 
of  special  value  to  the  Divinity  School  are  the  library 
of  Prof.E.W.Hengstenberg,  late  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  that  of  Dr.  George  B.  Ide,  the  Col  well 
Library  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  collected  by  Dr. 


T.  J.  Conant  while  prosecuting  his  work  of  translating 
the  Bible,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  translation 
collections  in  existence,  and  the  original  library  of  the 
Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  consisting  largely 
of  books  in  History,  Science,  Sociology  and  Literature. 
Large  accessions  are  also  being  constantly  made  by 
purchase  of  books  specially  for  the  Departmental 
Libraries  of  the  Divinity  School. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Chicago  is  acces- 
cible  to  members  of  The  University,  and  for  their  con- 
venience a  sub-station  has  been  established  at  the  Gen- 
eral Library  of  The  University. 

The  Newberry  Library,  with  its  large  and  valuable 
collections,  is  also  within  reach  of  Divinity  students. 


II.  THE    GRADUATE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 
A.  INFORMATION. 


ADMISSION. 


For  general  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Divinity 
School,  see  p.  8.  The  following  regulations  pertain 
to  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  in  particular  : 

1.  Candidates  for  a  Degree.  Students  who  are  can- 
didates for  a  degree  are  required  to  present  the 
diploma  of  an  accepted  college,  certifying  that 
they  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree.  If  the 
degree  is  not  A.B.,  the  student  must  present  the 
certificate  of  the  University  Examiner  or  of  his 
former  instructors  that  he  has  passed  examina- 
tions on  the  Latin  required  for  graduation  from 
The  University,  and  the  Greek  required  for 
admission  to  The  University.  One  major  in 
Hebrew  is  also  required  for  admission,  but 
students  who  have  not  had  this  are  permitted 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  as  a  condition  after 
entering  the  Divinity  School, 

%  Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree.     Students 


who  have  not  graduated  from  college,  are  admit- 
ted to  pursue  the  regular  curriculum  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School,  including  work  in  the 
original  languages  without  becoming  candidates 
for  a  degree,  on  offering  certificates  in  Psychol- 
ogy, Ethics,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  General  History  and  passing  the 
examination  in  Greek  for  admission  to  the 
Junior  Colleges  of  The  University. 

Students  who  have  graduated  from  college  in 
some  other  course  than  the  A.  B.  course,  are 
similarly  admitted  on  passing  the  examination 
in  Greek  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Colleges 
of  The  University. 
Special  Students.  Special  Students  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  courses  of  instruction  without 
examination,  provided  that  (1)  they  can  show 
good  reason  for  not  entering  one  of  the  regular 
classes;  (2)  they  can  give  evidence  to  the  Dean 
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and  the  particular  instructor  under  whom  they 
desire  to  study  that  they  are  prepared  to  under- 
take the  proposed  subject  or  subjects;  (3)  they 
agree  to  adjust  themselves  to  all  the  regulations 
of  the  School;  (4)  having  been  admitted,  they 
maintain  a  standing  which  will  warrant  their 
continuance. 

Remark.    The  Special  Student  is  one  who  wishes  to 


take  a  few  specific  courses.  The  preparation  required 
is  in  general  the  same  as  that  required  of  the  regular 
student  in  the  courses  to  which  the  special  student 
seeks  admission. 

4.  Students  from  other  Theological  Schools.  Stu- 
dents coming  from  other  theological  schools  of 
high  standing  receive  credit  for  work  already 
done. 


CURRICULA  AND  DEGREES. 


I 


Degrees  Conferred.  The  Graduate  Divinity  School 
offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  D.B., 
A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  During  the  first  two  years  the 
curriculum  is  the  same  for  all  students,  and  is 
in  large  part  prescribed.  Differentiation  for  the 
several  degrees  begins  with  the  third  year.  In 
the  case  of  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  this 
advanced  work  is  done  in  one  principal  depart- 
ment, and  one  or  two  secondary  departments. 

:2.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  includes  eighteen 
Majors,  or  their  equivalent  {see  paragraph  2  on 
page  9),  and  is  distributed  as  follows  : 

The  Department  of  Old  Testament  Literature 
and  Interpretation,  3. 

The  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Interpretation,  3. 

The  Department  of  Systematic  Theology,  3. 

The  Department  of  Church  History,  3. 

The  Department  of  Homiletics,  2. 

Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties,  1. 

The  Department  of  Sociology,  2. 

The  Department  of  Public  Speaking,  1. 

3.  Election  of  Degrees.  On  the  completion  of  eight- 
een Majors  distributed  as  above  stated,  each 
student  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  will 
elect  whether  he  will  be  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  D.B.,  or  that  of  A.M.,  or  that  of  Ph.D., 
and  will  make  application  to  the  Faculty  in 
writing  to  be  enrolled  as  such.  The  candidate 
for  D.B.,  will  make  this  application  through  the 
Dean,  and  the  candidate  for  A.M.,  or  Ph.D., 
through  the  Head  of  the  department  in  which 
he  wishes  to  do  his  principal  work. 

i.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  D.B. 

a)  Third  Year.  The  student  who  having  accom- 
plished eighteen  Majors  is  accepted  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  D.B.,  must  accomplish 
nine  additional  Majors.  Of  these,  four  and  a 
half  must  be  in  departments  of    the  Graduate 


Divinity  School,  distributed  according  to  the 
election  of  the  Student;  the  remaining  four  and 
one-half  may  be  selected  from  courses  in  the 
Senior  Colleges  or  the  Graduate  Schools. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  Majors  thus  required  not 
less  than  eighteen  must  have  been  pursued  in 
residence  at  a  theological  school  of  high  stand- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  accordance  with  the 
general  regulations  for  non-resident  work  (p. 
14).  Of  the  total  twenty-seven  not  less  than 
nine  must  have  been  pursued  at  The  University. 

h)  Thesis.  The  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  theological  subject.  This 
production  must  be  scholarly  in  character,  and 
the  author  must  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
positions  taken  therein.  The  subject  must  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  professor  to 
whose  department  it  pertains,  at  least  twelve 
months  before  the  date  of  the  final  examina- 
tion. The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  in 
written  form  three  months  before  the  date  of 
the  final  examination,  and,  after  final  criticism, 
in  type-written  form  six  weeks  before  the  final 
examination.  Accepted  theses  become  the 
property  of  The  University. 

c)  Final  Examination.  After  presentation  and 
acceptance  of  his  thesis  the  candidate  is  re- 
quired, before  taking  his  degree,  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  two  departments  in  which 
he  has  done  the  largest  amount  of  work.  (See 
more  fully  on  p.  10). 

5.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  A.M. 

a)  Third  Year.  The  student  who  having  accom- 
plished eighteen  Majors  is  by  vote  of  the  Fac- 
ulty accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  must  accomplish  nine  additional  Majors. 
Of  these,  six  must  be  selected  from  one  depart- 
ment of  the  Divinity  School,  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  done,  and  three  from  a  single 
department  either  in  the  Divinity  School  or 
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the  Graduate  Schools,  it  being  understood  that 
the  work  of  the  student  during  this  year  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  principal  work  is  done. 

Of  the  total  twenty-seven  Majors  thus  re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  not  less  than 
eighteen  must  have  been  pursued  in  residence 
at  a  theological  school  of  recognized  high  stand- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  accordance  with  the 
general  regulations  for  non-resident  work  (see 
below).  Of  the  total  twenty-seven  not  less  than 
nine  must  have  been  pursued  at  The  University. 
6)  Thesis  and  Examination.  The  requirements 
in  respect  to  thesis  are  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  D.B.  degree ;  and  in  respect  to  final  ex- 
amination, as  in  the  case  of  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

The  thesis  must  be  upon  some  question  con- 
nected with  the  principal  subject. 

6.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

a)  Bachelor^s  Course.  The  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  must  have  completed  a  Bach- 
elor's course  equivalent  to  that  required  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree  in  The  University  of 
Chicago. 

b)  He  must  have  completed  eighteen  Majors  in 
theological  study,  distributed  as  above  stated 

c)  Third  and  fourth  years.  Having  been  by  vote 
of  the  faculty  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.,  he  must  continue  in  residence 
at  least  two  years  longer,  and  accomplish  work 
equivalent  to  at  least  eighteen  Majors.  Of 
this  work  two-thirds  shall  be  taken  in  one 
department  of  the  Divinity  School,  in  which 
the  student  does  his  principal  work.  The 
remaining  one-third  may  be  taken  in  not  to 
exceed  two  departments  either  of  the  Divinity 
School  or  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  it  being 
understood  that  the  work  of  the  student 
during  these  two  years  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  principal  work  is  done. 

Of  the  four  years  thus  required  as  a  minimum  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  not  less  than  three  must 
have  been  spent  in  residence  at  a  theological 


school  of  recognized  high  standing,  and   the 
last  two  at  The  University. 

d)  He  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German,  a  good  command  of  literary  expres- 
sion, and  such  knowledge  of  subjects  consid- 
ered fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
individual  departments. 

e)  Thesis.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  question  connected  with  hi& 
principal  subject.  This  production  must  be 
scholarly  in  character,  exhaustive  in  its  sub- 
ject matter,  and  must  constitute  an  actual  con- 
tribution to  knowledge. 

The  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  head  professor  or   acting  head  at    least 
twelve    months  before  the  date  of  the   final 
examination ;  the  thesis  itself  must   be   sub- 
mitted in  written  form  to  the  head  professor 
three    months    before   the   date    of  the    final 
examination,    and,    after    criticism,    in    type- 
written form  upon  the  thesis-paper  prescribed 
by  The  University,  six  weeks  before  the  date  of 
the  final   examination ;  after  acceptance,   lOO 
printed  copies  of  the  same  must  be  deposited 
in  the  Library  within  six  months  of  the  date 
of    the    final    examination.    Accepted    theses 
become  the  property  of  The  University. 
/)  Final  Examination.    After  presentation    and 
acceptance    of    his    thesis,   the    candidate    is 
required  before  taking  his  degree  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  departments  in  which  he 
has  done  his  principal   and  secondary   work» 
See  more  fully  on  page  10. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain   amount  of 
time  spent  upon  a  specified   programme,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability 
in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the 
production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  independ- 
ent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution 
to  existing  knowledge,  and  secondly,  by  the  passing  of 
examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the  candi- 
date's subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case 
of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 


NON-RESIDENT 
After  being  admitted,  the  student  will  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute  for  resident  work  non- 
resident work,  provided  that  (a)  the  non-resi- 
dent work  shall  be  performed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Professor  or  teacher  of  the  University 
Extension  Division  of  The  University,  and  is  a 
full  equivalent  in    amount  and  character  for 


WORK. 

that  for  which  it  is  substituted;  (6)  a  satis- 
factory examination  shall  be  passed  upon  the 
same  at  The  University;  (c)  the  amount  of 
non-resident  work  offered  for  a  degree  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  prescribed  under  the 
requirements  for  the  several  degrees. 
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FELLOWSHIPS. 


1.  The  Biblical  fellowship    yielding   $300    for    one 

year  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  Theolog- 
ical School  of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special  pro- 
ficiency in  Biblical  subjects. 

2.  The  Historical  Fellowship  yielding  $300  for  one 

year,  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  Theo- 
logical School  of  approved  standing,  and  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown 
special  proficiency  in  historical  subjects. 

3.  The  Theological  Fellowship  yielding  $300  for  one 

year,  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  Theo- 
logical School  of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special 
proficiency  in  theological  subjects. 

4.  Service.  In    order  to  cultivate    independence  on 

the  part  of  the  student,  and  to  obtain  for  him  the 
advantage  which  proceeds  from  practical  work 
each  student  on  a  Fellowship  is  expected  to 
render  assistance  of  some  kind  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Divinity  School.  This 
assistance  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  service 
(1)  as  an  instructor,  but  in  no  case  will  a  student 
be  expected,  or  allowed,  to  devote  more  than 
one-sixth  of  .his  time  to  such  service  or  (2)  as 
assistant  in  reading  examination  papers,  or  (3)  as 
assistant  in  the  departmental  library. 

5.  Outside  Work.    During  the  term  of  appointment 

a  Fellow  may  not  have  pastoral  charge  of  a 
church  or  do  outside  work  for  pecuniary  com- 


pensation without  the  special  permission  of  the 
Faculty  or  the  President. 

6.  Quarterly  Report.    The  Fellow  makes  to  the  Presi- 

dent, at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  a  written 
report,  endorsed  by  the  head  or  acting  head  of 
his  department,  indicating  the  courses  chosen 
by  him  as  a  student  and  the  work  assigned  to 
him  as  an  officer  of  The  University  for  the  cur- 
rent quarter  and  for  the  previous  quarter. 

7.  The  Annual    Assignment   of  Fellowships  takes 

place  April  1,  and  applications  must  be  made  on 
or  before,  March  1. 

8.  Method  of  Application.    Applications  for   a  Fel- 

lowship should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of 

The  University.     Such  application  should    be 

accompanied  by 

a)  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
applicant. 

h)  A  catalogue  of  the  institution  from  which  he 
has  received  his  Bachelor's  degree,  with  the 
courses  in  which  he  has  studied  marked. 

c)  A  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  h& 
has  pursued  his  theological  studies,  with  the 
courses  in  which  he  has  studied  marked. 

d)  Any  theses  or  papers  of  a  scientific  character 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  applicant, 
whether  printed  or  otherwise. 

c)  Letters  or  testimonials  from  former  instruct- 
ors in  regard  to  the  applicant's  ability  in  the 
particular  line  in  which  he  applies  for  a  Fel- 
lowship. 

A  blank  form  of  application  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


P 


The  following  Scholarships  are  available  for  students 
in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  under  the  conditions 
attached  to  each. 

The  Van  Husan  Scholarship  of  $2,000,  endowed  by 
the  family  of  the  late  Caleb  Van  Husan,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
Theology  of  unusual  promise. 

The  McClurg  Scholarship  of  $2,000  founded  by  Miss 
Mary  F.  McClurg,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  some  graduate  of 
Pillsbury  Academy  or  other    member  of  the 
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Divinity  School  approved  by  the  donor  and  the 
faculty. 

The  Charles  Miller  Burchard  Memorial  Scholarship 
of  $2,500,  endowed  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Burchard,  of 
Kankakee,  111.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  theological  student  approved  by 
the  donor  and  the  faculty. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  Indianapolis  Scholarship 
of  $2,500,  endowed  by  E.C.Atkins,  Esq.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  theological  student  approved  by  the 
faculty. 
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The  Daniel  Volintine  Memorial  Scholarship  of  $2,500,  The  Drake  Memorial  Biblical  Fellowship  of  $6,000, 
endowed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Volintine,  of  Aurora,  founded  by  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Drake,  of  St. 
111.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  Paul,  Minn.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  ben- 
theological  student  approved  by  the  donor  efit  of  a  Fellow  in  the  Divinity  School  whose 
and  the  faculty.  specialty  is  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 


B.  DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JCZI     THE  DEPARTMENT    01     OLD    TESTAMENT  LITERATURE 

AND    INTERPRETATION 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures 

and  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
GEORGE   STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Ancient 

History. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
CLARK  EUGENE  GRAND  ALL,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Semitic  Languages. 
JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Egyptology  and  the  Semitic  Languages;   Assistant 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

HEBREW   LANGUAGE   AND    LITERATURE. 

It  is  believed  that  with  close  application  the  student  may  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage within  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  courses  in  beginning  Hebrew  and  in  Hebrew  History  are 
arranged  for  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  desire  to  lay  a  foundation  for  critical  and  exegetical  work  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  likewise  for  those  who  are  contemplating  a  more  extended  study  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages. The  first  course  covers  the  Elements  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar  and  secures  a  vocabulary  of  three  to 
four  hundred  words.  In  a  second  course,  besides  a  large  amount  of  reading,  in  connection  with  which  the 
vocabulary  of  the  student  is  increased,  the  principles  of  Hebrew  Syntax  are  studied.  After  this  course  the 
student  is  permitted  to  select  any  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  department  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is 
required. 

The  more  advanced  courses  cover  the  principal  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  considered  from  every  point 
of  view.     In  this  work  two  things  are  kept  in  mind : 

1)  The  securing  of  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  more  important  problems  of  Old  Testament  literature  and 
thought,  and 

2)  A  scientific  method  of  work  which  will  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  for  himself  original  investigation. 
In  brief,  then,  three  classes  of  students  are  provided  for  : 

1)  The  divinity  student,  or  the  general  linguistic  student  who  wishes  only  to  secure  an  ability  to  read  the 
more  easy  Hebrew ; 

2)  The  divinity  or  graduate  student  who  desires  to  prepare  himself  for  critical  work  of  an  exegetical 
character ; 

3)  The  student  who  is  preparing  himself  to  teach  in  some  department  of  Biblical  Literature. 
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RABBINICAL    LANGUAGE   AND    LITERATURE. 

In  the  Rabbinical  Section  the  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of, 

1)  Students  in  Semitic  philology  ;  for  this  purpose  especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  presentation  of 
the  grammar  and  lexicography  of  the  Rabbinical  dialects. 

2)  Students  in  New  Testament  literature,  comparative  religion,  history,  and  philosophy.  To  meet  their 
needs,  the  analogies  presented  by  the  Rabbinical  sources  to  New  Testament  theology  and  ethics,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Judaism  during  the  Rabbinical  period,  as  also  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  their  philosophy,  will  be 
traced  from  the  original  sources. 

3)  Students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is  believed  that  in  connection  with  the 
courses  in  the  departments  of  Semitic  languages  and  literatures,  history,  and  philosophy  in  this  University, 
those  in  Rabbinical  literature  will  enable  candidates  for  the  Jewish  ministry  to  equip  themselves  most  thor- 
oughly for  their  vocation. 

ARAMAIC    LANGUAGES    AND    LITERATURES. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  the  Aramaic  and  Syriac  languages  and  literatures  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of, 

1)  Students  intending  to  devote  themselves  especially  to  the  study  of  these  languages.  The  grammatical 
and  lexicographical  presentation  and  the  historical  development  of  these  dialects,  in  conjunction  with  detailed 
reading  in  their  literatures,  will  be  the  means  employed  to  reach  this  end. 

2)  Students  of  the  other  Semitic  languages.  The  courses  are  arranged  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  the  gen- 
eral bearings  on  Semitic  philology  of  Aramaic-Syriac  grammar  and  lexicography. 

ASSYRIAN    LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  study  the  Assyro-Babylonian  language  and  literature  : 

1)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  grammar  and  lexicon,  with  special  reference  also  to  comparative  Semitic 
lexicography,  geography,  and  institutions. 

2)  As  one  of  the  most  important  helps,  lexicographically,  historically,  and  geographically,  to  scientific 
work  in  any  of  the  other  Semitic  languages  or  literatures. 

ARABIC   LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE. 

The  courses  offered  in  Arabic  are  intended  to  cover  quite  minutely  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language, 
whether  the  work  is  done  primarily  for  the  help  afforded  the  student  of  Hebrew  or  Assyrian,  or  for  a  more 
detailed  study  of  Arabic  grammar  for  its  own  sake.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Kuran,  and  provision  is 
also  made  for  courses  of  an  extended  character  in  Arabic  commentary,  history,  geogra'phy,  and  inscriptions. 
While  the  majority  of  students  doubtless  study  Arabic  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Hebrew  grammar  it 
is  believed  that  the  field  of  Arabic  literature  is  one  which  is  more  and  more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican students.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  comparative  aspects  of  Arabic  grammar,  both  etymology 
and  syntax. 

[  ANCIENT   HISTORY. 

The  courses  in  Ancient  History  provide  for  : 

1)  A  general  survey  of  Semitic  antiquity  (including  Egypt)  ; 

2)  Special  investigation  into  the  history  of  each  of  the  great  Semitic  peoples ; 

3)  A  connected  study  of  the  history  of  Israel ; 

4)  Special  work  in  selected  topics  of  Hebrew  history ; 
The  classes  of  students  contemplated  are  : 

1)  Workers  in  the  Semitic  field,  who  should  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  oriental 
history,  and  special  knowledge  of  some  part  of  it ; 

2)  Divinity  students  for  whom  the  fullest  understanding  of  biblical  history  is  desirable  ; 

3)  Students  in  general  history  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  its  beginnings  in  oriental  antiquity. 
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OTHER   LANGUAGES   AND   COMPARATIVE   WORK. 

The  remaining  cognate  languages  are  offered  especially  for  students  who  purpose  to  pursue  some  line  of 
comparative  work.  This  work  is  open  to  such  men  as  have  already  acquired  an  extended  knowledge  of  the 
Semitic  linguistic  field.     It  aims  to  present  in  comparative  form  the  best  results  of  the  latest  research. 

THE   EGYPTIAN   LANGUAGE,   LITERATURE,   AND   ARCHEOLOGY. 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  American  students  to  direct  their  attention,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
toward  study  in  the  great  Egyptian  field.  An  opportunity  is,  therefore,  offered,  (1)  to  those  who  wish  merely 
to  gain  a  general  conception  of  the  Egyptian  field,  (2)  but  also  to  those  who  may  wish  to  give  special  attention 
to  Egyptian  literature  or  archaeology.  For  students  of  comparative  Semitic  philology  the  importance  of  the 
Egyptian  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  It  presents  a  linguistic  development,  as  illustrated  in  autograph 
examples  of  language,  continuing  through  a  period  of  more  than  4000  years.  The  original  materials  accessible 
to  the  student  here  are  unusually  plentiful.    They  comprise  : 

1)  The  Egyptian  collection  of  the  Art  Institute,  which  is  very  full,  especially  in  the  products  of  the  arts 
and  crafts.    Its  collection  of  scarabs  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

2)  The  collection  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  probably  the  largest  in  America,  especially  rich  in 
bronzes,  stone  vessels,  tomb  reliefs,  and  funereal  remains. 

3)  The  collection  gathered  for  The  University,  in  Egypt  in  1894-5;  also  six  cases  of  pottery  of  the  "New 
Race"  presented  by  Mr.  Petrie,  all  of  which  are  installed  in  Haskell  Museum. 

4)  A  share  of  Mr.  Petrie's  discoveries  at  Thebes  during  1895-6,  to  be  here  in  the  Autumn  of  '96. 

In  addition  to  these  originals.  The  University  has  1200  photographs  of  monuments  in  situ  and  of  collections 
in  European  museums  and  a  large  collection  of  casts  and  reproductions.  There  is  also  a  representative  series 
of  casts  in  the  Art  Institute  and  the  Field  Museum. 

This  material  will  be  used  in  the  courses  on  archaeology  and  to  some  extent  in  the  course  on  the  history 
of  Egypt. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK. 

The  work  of  the  student  ordinarily  will  be  arranged  according  to  one  of  four  or  five  plans : 

I.      PRELIMINARY   COURSES. 

The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggregating  three  Majors.  These  courses 
-viz.  (a)  la,  or  16,  or  Ic ;  (b)  2a,  or  26,  or  2c  or  3,  or  4a,  or  46,  or  4c;  (c)  12,  or  16,  or  17,  or  35). 

1)  Constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  all  regular  students  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School,  and 

2)  Serve  as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  or  in  the  Old 
Testament  Literature  and  Theology.  Students  who  have  already  performed  this  work  before  entering  The 
Univeisity  of  Chicago  will  receive  credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 

II.      SECONDARY   WORK    IN   OLD   TESTAMENT    LITERATURE   AND   THEOLOGY. 

Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology,  when  presented  as  a  secondary  subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will 
be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  preliminary  courses,  work  amounting  to  six  Majors,  which  shall  be 
ijystematically  arranged,  and  which  the  head  of  the  department  shall  approve.  The  student  is  recommended  to 
select  either  (1)  three  historical  courses  (viz.  27,  28,  29),  with  three  courses  in  exegetical  work  selected  from  the 
courses  offered,  or  (2)  work  made  up  of  Courses  21,  23-25,  35,  40,  45,  46;  or  (3)  work  in  Rabbinical  literature  and 
theology,  selected  from  Courses  54  to  64. 

III.      SECONDARY    WORK    IN    SEMITIC    LANGUAGES    AND    LITERATURES. 

When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  the  student  may  select  either 
Aramaic,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  in  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  six  Majors. 

IV.      PRINCIPAL   WORK    IN    OLD   TESTAMENT   LITERATURE    AND   THEOLOGY. 

Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology,  when  presented  as  a  principal  subject,  will  be  understood  to  include 
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1)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  including  syntax  and  lexicography,  and  a  good 
acquaintance  with  Biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac  ; 

2)  An  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  literature  ; 

3)  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  especially  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Persian,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  Old  Testament  (see  Courses  26-29); 

4)  An  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old  Testament  literature'in  its  various  forms 
of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom  ;  also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and 
of  the  principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation  ; 

5)  A  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  theological  ideas  of  the 
Hebrews. 

6)  Some  familiarity  with  the  Rabbinical  literature  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  New  Testament  litera- 
ture, with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

V.      PRINCIPAL   WORK   IN   SEMITIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES. 

When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages,  he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained 
a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay 
special  emphasis  upon  either  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which  he  thus 
selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the  character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in 
part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In  any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicog- 
raphy will  be  expected.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  definite  form. 
The  degree  is  granted  only  to  those  who  can  give  evidence  of  high  attainment  in  the  department  and  of  ability 
to  do  independent  investigation. 

COURSES   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  cour3o=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course= a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.     DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

Kequieed  Hebrew. — The  three  required  Majors  in  Hebrew  may  be  selected  from  courses  of  these  three  groups :  (a)  la,  16,  Ic  ; 
(b)  2a,  26,  2c,  or  3,  or  4a,  46,  4c ;  (c)  12,  16, 17,  35. 

Remark  :  In  the  Semitic  Department  all  courses  are        2a.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Samuel.    Grit- 
intended  primarily  for   Graduate  and  Divinity   stu-  ical  translation  of  portions,  using  Driver,  Notes 
dents,  but  may  be  taken  by  Senior  College  students  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
who  are  prepared  therefor.  with  a  study  of  Hebrew  syntax,  the  Hebrew  ac- 
Hebrew  Language  and  Literature.  cents,  the  principles  of  textual  criticism,  with 
la.  Hebrew  Language.-Gen.  i-viii.;   including    the  ^P^^^^^  reference  to  the  ancient  versions. 

grammatical    principles    of    the   language,   the  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 

acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of  Dr.  Crandall. 


English  into  Hebrew.     The  ground  covered  in 
Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Method. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 


26.  Historical     Hebrew.  —  The    Books    of    Samuel. 
Same  as  Course  2a. 


Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Crandall.  M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97.  Dr.  Breasted. 

Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Willett.  o      tt-  i.     •     i     tt  i.             m-u       -n     ^         *    o           i 

2c.    Historical     Hebrew. — The     Books    of    Samuel 

lb.  Hebrew  Language. — Same  as  Course  la.  Same  as  Course  2a. 

DM.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96.  M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97. 

Associate  Professor  Price  and  Dr.  Breasted.  pv     ^ 
Ic.  Hebrew  Language. — Same  as  Course  la. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '96.  3.     Historical  Hebrew.— The  Book  of  Genesis. 

Associate  Professor  Price.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '97. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98. 

Associate  Professor  Price.  Dr.  Crandall. 
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4a.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Kings.  Crit- 
ical translation  of  portions  of  the  books,  with  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  Hebrew  syntax,  the 
Hebrew  accents,  the  principles  of  textual  criti- 
cism, with  special  reference  to  the  ancient  ver- 
sions and  to  the  information  gained  from  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
contents  of  these  books. 

M.      Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Dr.  Willett. 
4fc,  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Kings.    Same 
as  Course  4a.  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 

Dr.  Crandall. 
4c.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Kings.    Same 
as  Course  4a. 

DM.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97. 
Dr.  Breasted. 

5.  The  Books  of  Chronicles.— Critical  translation  of 

the  more  important  portions,  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  books  ; 
a  comparison  of  their  contents  with  those  of  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

Mj.      Winter  Quarter,  '98. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

6.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading  in  Deuteronomy. — Includ- 

ing a  study  of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  and  the 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  book. 

3^  M.    First  Term.     Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
3^  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
3^  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

7.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading  in  Samuel. — With  a  study 

of  the  Hebrew  Vocabulary. 

3^  M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Dr.  Berry. 

8.  Hebrew  Sight    Reading   in  Kings. — Including   a 

comparison  in  form  with  Chronicles. 

3^  M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 

Dr.  Berry. 

d.  Deuteronomy. — This  course  will  embrace  a  study 
(1)  of  the  question  of  authorship,  date  and  pur- 
pose, (2)  of  a  somewhat  detailed  comparison 
with  the  material  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  and 
(3)  of  a  critical  reading  of  selected  passages, 
with  special  reference  to  Hebrew  syntax. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter, '97. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97. 
Dr.  Breasted. 

10.  The  Book  of  Judges. — Critical  translation,  with 
review  of   Hebrew  etymology  during  the  First 


Term,  and  a  study  of  the  tenses  in  Hebrew  dur- 
ing the  Second  Term. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter, '98. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

11.  Critical  Reading  of  Deuteronomy. — With  special 

reference  to  forms  and  syntax. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Dr.  Breasted. 

12.  Isaiah  i-xxxix. — Arrangement  of  the  material  in 

chronological  order,  a  critical  translation  of  the 
more  important  sections,  a  translation  of  the 
whole,  and  a  study  of  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  teachings  in  their  historical  setting. 

M.     First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  *97. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

13.  Isaiah    i-xxxix    (in    English). — Arrangement    in 

chronological  order,  analysis,  and  interpretation 
of  the  different  prophecies,  with  a  study  of  their 
contents  in  the  light  of  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  problems  of  the  times,  and  of  the  in- 
formation gained  from  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

14.  Isaiah    xl-lxvi.  —  An  examination   of   the    ques- 

tions of  authorship,  style,  date  of  composition ; 
the  character  of  the  Messianic  element ;  a  crit- 
ical translation  of  selected  passages,  and  a  rapid 
translation  of  the  remainder. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

15.  Isaiah  xl-lxvi  (in  English). — In  this  Course  the 

effort  will  be  made  to  master  the  contents  of  the 
chapters  and  to  study  the  progress  of  the 
thought.  Mj.      Spring  Quarter,  '97. 

Associate  Professor  Price. 

16.  Jeremiah. — Attention  will  be  given  to  the  political 

conditions  in  Judah's  decline,  and  the  waning  of 
religious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's 
utterances ;  the  book  will  be  arranged  and  inter- 
preted in  chronological  order. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

17.  Ezekiel.  —  Condition  of    the   exiles;   Babylonian 

government;  Ezekiel's  character;  analysis  and 
translation  of  selected  sections. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

18.  The  Book  of  Job. — Critical  translation,  with  (1)  the 

study  of  the  argument,  (2)  a  consideration  of  the 
disputed  sections,  (3)  the  examination  of  the 
peculiarities  of  language   and  syntax,   (4)   the 
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place  of  the  book  in  literature  and  its  influence 
upon  literature ;  also  (5)  the  Hebrew  poetical 
accents ;  and  (6)  questions  of  measure,  parallel- 
ism, and  strophic  arrangement  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

19.  The  Psalter. — The  formation  of  the  Psalter; 
characteristics  of  the  Psalms  as  to  style  and 
authorship ;  the  personal,  historical,  and  national 
elements ;  their  religious  characteristics ;  crit- 
ical translation  of  selected  Psalms ;  their  classi- 
fication and  use.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

^1  20.  The  Psalter  (in  English).— The  formation  of  the 
Psalter;  characteristics  of  the  Psalms  as  to 
style  and  authorship  ;  the  personal,  historical, 
and  national  elements;  their  religious  charac- 
teristics, their  classification  and  use. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

21.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
History.  —  In  this  course  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  present  under  four  divisions  (namely  : 
(1)  the  beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom, (2)  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
times  of  Josiah,  (3)  from  the  times  of  Josiah  to 
the  times  of  Ezra,  (4)  from  the  times  of  Ezra  to 
the  times  of  the  Maccabees);  (a)  The  particular 
historical  events  with  their  relations  to  con- 
temporaneous history,  (6)  the  literary  docu- 
ments, (c)  the  social,  industrial,  and  political 
data,  {d)  the  facts  concerning  the  various  reli- 
gious institutions,  (e)  the  general  progress  of 
religious  thought.  The  course  is  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Old  Testament  study. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

22.  Outline  of  Hebrew  History.— A  survey  of  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people  from  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  including 
a  critical  investigation  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
the  disruption,  the  great  reform  of  Josiah,  the 
exile,  and  the  restoration. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98. 
Dr.  Willett. 


23.  Hebrew  Life  and  Thought  to  the  Times  of 
Josiah. — The  work  of  this  course  will  include 
(1)  a  study  of  the  contemporaneous  history  of 
the  period,  (2)  the  more  important  historical 
movements  in  Israel,  (3)  the  literary  productions 
of  the  period,  (4)  the  social,  industrial  and 
political  elements  characteristic  of  the  period, 
(5)  an  examination  of  the  development  of  the 
religious  institutions  during  the  period,  (6)  the 
religious  thought  of  the  period  as  it  presents 
the  Hebrew  conception  of  man,  God,  the  future, 
the  ethical  ideas.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

21.     Hebrew   Life   and  Thought  from  the  Times  of 

Josiah  to  the  Times  of  Ezra. — The  scope  of  this 

course    will    be   the   same   as    that  of  Course 

23,  Mj.     Summer  Quarter, '98. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

25.  Hebrew   Life   and   Thought   from   the   Times  of 

Ezra  to  the  Times  of  the  Maccabees. — The 
scope  of  this  course  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Course  23.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  '99. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

26.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 

archy.— In  this  course  the  chief  attention  is 
given  to  special  topics,  such  as  (1)  the  sources  of 
the  history,  their  analysis,  date  and  value,  meth- 
ods of  Hebrew  historical  composition,  with  com- 
parisons in  the  general  field  of  Semitic  historiog- 
raphy ;  (2)  historical,  geographical,  and  chrono- 
logical problems  presented  by  this  history,  em- 
phasis being  laid  on  methods  of  investigation ; 
(3)  the  oriental  monarchy  in  general,  its  princi- 
ples, phenomena,  and  characteristics,  studied 
comparatively.  A  general  acquaintance  with 
oriental  antiquity  and  Hebrew  history,  such  as 
is  contemplated  in  Courses  22  and  30,  are  desir- 
able as  prerequisites. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

27-29.  History  of  the  Hebrews. — The  three  courses 
outlined  form  a  series  of  three  successive  majors, 
covering  in  successive  steps  the  history  of  Israel 
from  the  beginning  to  the  Maccabean  age.  Each 
course  is,  however,  an  independent  study  and 
may  be  taken  separately.  Careful  attention  is 
given  in  each  course  to  the  analysis  and  valua- 
tion of  the  sources,  though  the  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  general  outlines  of  the  history,  not  on  the 
detailed  investigation  of  special  topics. 
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27.  The  Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History.- This  course 

embraces  a  brief  analysis  of  the  early  traditions 
and  an  introduction  on  the  patriarchal  period 
but  lays  chief  stress  on  the  work  of  Moses,  the 
settlement  in  Canaan,  and  the  tribal  struggles 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Benjaminite 
monarchy.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

28.  The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy. -Including 

a  study  of  the  undivided  kingdom  under  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon  ;  the  disruption,  its  causes 
and  effects,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  to  their  decline  and  fall,  with  consideration 
of  the  relations  to  the  nations  outside  ;  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  history  and  its  ultimate  issues. 
Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

29.  Exilic  and   Post-Exilic   History.— The  scope  of 

this  course  is  limited  to  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  exile,  and  the 
course,  meaning,  and  issues  of  the  succeeding 
history  down  to  the  Maccabean  age.  More  par- 
ticular attention  is  naturally  here  given  to  the 
literature  and  religion  of  Judaism  in  their  rela- 
tions to  those  of  preceding  and  succeeding 
periods.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '97. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

30.  The  History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Persian  Empire. — 

This  course  presents  a  general  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  East,  from  the  beginnings  of 
history  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia  to  the  rise  of 
the  Persian  Empire  under  Cyrus.  Lectures  by 
the  instructor  and  investigation  of  special  topics 
by  the  students  constitute  the  method  of  work. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

31.  History  of  Israel. — This  course  has  the  twofold 

purpose  of  (1)  presenting  the  modern  view  of  the 
History  of  Israel,  and  (2)  affording  opportunity 
for  practice  in  rapid  reading  of  historical  Ger- 
man. The  first  two  hundred  pages  of  Well- 
hausen's  Israelitische  und  Jildische  Geschichte 
will  be  read  by  the  class  with  comment  by  the 
instructor  and  discussion  where  necessary. 

M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

32.  Contemporary    History  of   the    Old    Testament. 

Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria.— This  course  treats 
of  the  special  points  of  contact  between  Israel 


and  the  great  nations  about  her.  The  topics 
are  not  limited  to  strictly  historical  points,  but 
include  also  early  traditions  and  religion  where 
there  seem  to  be  relations  between  those  of 
the  several  nations.  The  order  of  treatment 
follows  the  historical  development  of  the  nations 
in  question  and  some  previous  acquaintance 
with  their  history  is  desirable. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

33.  Oriental  Antiquity  under   Assyrian   Domination. 

— This  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  history 
of  Western  Asia  under  the  great  Assyrian 
conquerors  from  Shalmaneser  II.  to  Ashur- 
banipal,  including  a  survey  of  the  material 
furnished  by  the  Inscriptions  with  its  bearing 
upon  relations  of  other  states,  especially  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  Assyrian 
Empire. 

M.    First  Terra,  Summer  Quarter,  96 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

34.  The  Formation  of  the  Prophetic  Books.— The  first 

work  in  this  course  will  be  (1)  an  introductory 
outline  study  of  the  times  of  the  prophets,  both 
within  and  without  Israel ;  (2)  each  prophet  will 
then  be  studied  in  his  own  surroundings  and  in 
chronological  order ;  (3)  the  prophecies  also  will 
be  arranged  in  their  supposed  order  as  to  time  ; 
(4)  the  principal  theme  of  each,  together  with  its 
relation  to  the  whole  series,  will  be  considered. 
Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

35.  The  Hebrew    Prophets.  —  Including  (1)  a  study 

one  by  one,  of  the  prophetical  works  in  chron- 
ological order,  with  particular  attention  to  the  his- 
torical connection  and  contents  of  each,  special 
passages  being  selected  for  critical  translation; 
(2)  a  general  treatment,  based  upon  the  previous 
study  of  (a)  the  life  and  methods  of  the  prophets; 
(6)  prophetic  history  and  historiography;  (c)  pro- 
phetic politics ;  [d)  prophetic  ethics,  or  the  work 
of  the  prophets  as  reformers.  [This  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  Hebrew 
fluently.]  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

36.  Prophecy    and     the    History    of    Prophecy.— A 

study  of  the  idea  and  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  prophecy  upon  the  basis  of  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  prophetic  material  according  (1)  to 
the  historical  periods,  (2)  the  work  of  the 
prophet,   (3)   the   principal   ideas  of  prophecy. 
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This  course  may  be  taken  only  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  ground  covered  in  35. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

37.  Prophecy  and  the  History  of  Prophecy. — Same 

as  Course  36,  but  conducted  for  undergraduate 
students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

38.  Messianic   Prophecy. — A  study  in   chronological 

order  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament;  together  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  principal  topics  connected  with  the  subject 
of  prophecy;  the  relation  of  each  particular 
prophecy  to  all  others  in  the  series,  and  to  its  New 
Testament  fulfillment. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

39.  Hebrew  Poetic  Literature. — An  examination  of 

Hebrew  poetry  with  special  reference  to  the 
strophic  arrangement  and  diction,  including  an 
investigation  of  the  development  of  the  poetic 
literature,  and  a  special  examination  of  the 
origin,  structure  and  characteristics  of  the 
Books  of  Job,  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  later  Psalmody. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

40.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  a  study  of  the 

contents  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  later  Psalms,  including  a  study  of  He- 
brew Philosophy  in  general,  taking  up  (a)  its 
history  (canonical;  post-canonical),  forms,  and 
contents;  (6)  its  relation  to  the  philosophy  of 
other  nations;  (c)  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew 
Law;  [d)  its  relation  to  Hebrew  Prophecy;  (e) 
its  teachers  compared  with  the  prophets;  (/)  its 
general  scope  and  importance.  [This  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  Hebrew 
fluently].  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '97 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

41.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics. — Same  as  Course 

40,  but  conducted  for  undergraduate  students 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter, '98. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

42.  History  of  the  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.— A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Old 
Testament  canonical  books  ;  their  first  recogni- 
tion as  authoritative  ;  their  adoption  and  use  as 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  history  of 


the  text,  together  with  an  examination  of  the 
principal  ancient  versions  and  of  their  compar- 
ative value  in  textual  criticism. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

43.  General  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of 

the  Old  Testament. — Lecture  courses,  with  ex- 
ercises introductory  to  the  textual  study  of 
Samuel  or  Jeremiah.  The  history  of  textual 
tradition  (Massorah)  and  of  the  ancient  versions, 
with  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  possible 
sources  of  errors  in  the  Massoretic  text,  will  form 
a  part  of  this  course. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

44.  History,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Old  Testament 

Interpretation. — This  will  be  a  study  of  the 
early,  current,  and  most  approved  methods  of 
Old  Testament  exegesis  with  concrete  applica- 
tion to  selected  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Mj.  Seminar.  Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

45.  The  Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testament 

Traditions. — (1)  A  comparison  of  the  several 
documents  of  which  the  Hexateuch  is  composed, 
with  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch al  analysis,  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
analysis  rests  ;  analogies  in  other  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  phenomena  presented  in 
the  Hexateuch  ;  and  (2)  a  brief  survey  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  more  important 
Semitic  nations.  Semitic  civilization;  an  estimate 
of  its  characteristics  and  its  relation  to  other 
civilizations ;  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
together  with  an  examination  in  detail  of  the 
traditions  found  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  literature 
namely,  the  accounts  of  the  creation,  the  garden 
of  Eden,  the  story  of  the  fall,  the  beginnings  of 
civilization,  the  longevity  of  the  early  patriarchs, 
the  earlier  partriarchal  stories,  the  residence  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  plagues,  the 
exodus,  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  wandering  in 
the  wilderness,  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

46.  Old  Testament  Institutions   and   Laws.— Includ- 

ing (1)  an  examination  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
significance  of  the  more  important  Israelitish 
institutions ;  for  example,  the  Sabbath,  marriage, 
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sacrifice,  circumcision,  the  clean  and  the  unclean 
feasts  and  festivals,  and  a  comparison  of  similar 
institutions  among  other  nations ;  (2)  a  study  of 
(a)  the  contents  of  Old  Testament  legal  literature 
as  classified  according  to  the  prevailing  element 
in  each  case,  whether  the  hygienic,  the  social,  the 
civil,  or  the  religious ;  (6)  the  relation  of  this 
literature  to  other  divisions  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture ;  (c)  the  connection  of  this  legislation  with 
the  different  periods  of  Israelitish  history ;  {d) 
the  principles  underlying  this  system  compared 
with  those  of  other  ancient  legal  systems ;  (e)  a 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  government  under 
which  Israel  lived  ;  (/)  the  relation  of  the  Israel- 
itish theocracy  to  the  other  ancient  forms  of 
government;  (gr)  the  influence  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  Israelitish  theocracy  upon  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  '98. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

47.  Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws. — Same  as 
course  46,  but  conducted  for  undergraduate 
students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Mj.      Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

i8-49.  Religions  of  the  Semites. — This  course  in- 
cludes two  Majors  which  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. 
4S.  Religions  of  the  Ancient  Semitic  World. — 
Embracing  those  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria 
and  the  Hebrews,  with  a  more  rapid  survey  of 
the  religious  material  of  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and 
Early  Arabia.  A  large  amount  of  reading  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  writing  of  papers 
is  required  from  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

49.  Islam. — The  life    and    teachings   of    Muhammed 

and  the  religious  movement  proceeding  from 
him.  The  work  done  embraces  lectures  by  the 
instructor  on  the  general  topics  with  careful 
analyses  and  summaries  of  the  Quran  by  the 
students.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

50.  Egyptian    Archasology   and   the   Old  Testament. 

— Reading  in  Hebrew  of  all  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  explained  by  Egyptian 
life,  language,  or  surviving  remains.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Egyptian  is  not  necessary. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Dr.  Breasted. 


51.  Modern  Discoveries  and  the  Old  Testament. — A 

presentation  and  a  study  of  the  results  of  recent 
discoveries  made  in  oriental  countries,  especially 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  which  shed  light 
on  the  narratives  and  life  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

52.  Palestinian  Geography. — Based  on  the  Old  Testa- 

ment, the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  and  the  latest 
results  of  modern  explorations. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

53.  Palestinian   Life. — Based  on  the  Old  Testament 

and  contemporary  history. 

M.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

62.  History  of  the  Jewish  Sects :   Pharisees,   Saddu- 

cees,  Essenes,  Rabbinites,  and  Karaites. — Lec- 
ture studies  from  the  Rabbinical  and  other 
sources,  presenting  the  rise  of  these  sects,  in 
connection  with  the  religious  and  political  con- 
troversies in  Judaism  and  their  influence  upon 
the  development  of  Judaism. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

63.  Talmudical  Analogies  to  the  New  Testament. — 

A  presentation  of  the  correspondences  of  Rab- 
binical doctrine  with  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  life  of  the  Jews  during 
the  New  Testament  century. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Professor  Hirsch. 
M.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '98. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

65.  Biblical  Aramaic. — (a)  The  elements  of  Aramaic; 
(5)  critical  study  of  the  Aramaic  of  the  Book  of 
Ezra;  (c)  reading  of  similar  material  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel ;  (d)  translation  and  interpreta- 
tion with  discussion  of  text,  literary  form  and 
contents  of  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel. 

M.     First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '97. 

Dr.  Crandall. 
M.     First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '98. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

For  courses  in  Rabbinical  Language  and  Literature, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  Comparative  Semitic  Phil- 
ology, Egyptian,  and  Coptic,  see  pp.  95-99. 
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XLII     THE    DEPARTMENT     OF    NEW     TESTAMENT    LITEBATUBE 

AND    INTEBPBETATION 

OFFICERS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  A.B.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation, 
SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 

,  Instructor  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  New  Testament  Literature,  and  Reader  in  New 
Testament  Literature.  

CASPAR  RENfi  GREGORY,  Ph.D.,  Theol.D.,  LL.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Palceography  and  Textual 
Criticism  in  1895.      [Professor  Or dinarius- Honor arius  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.] 

RUSH  RHEES,  A.B.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  1896.  [Professor  of  New 
Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution.] 
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JOHN  S.  TANNER,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  New  Testament  Literature. 
EDGAR  J.  GOODSPEED,  A.B.,  Honorary  Fellow  in  New  Testament  Literature. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

LINES   OF   STUDY. 

The  Department  known  in  the  Divinity  School  as  The  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Interpretation  (XLII.)  is  designated  in  the  Graduate  'School  and  the  Senior  Colleges  as  that  of  Biblical  and 
Patristic  Greek  (IX.).  The  two  titles  emphasize  different  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  one  department.  The 
aim  of  this  department  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investigation: 

(1)  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely  related  linguistically  to  the 
New  Testament,  for  students  who  already  have  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek.  In  this  division  of  the  work 
opportunity  is  provided  for  the  translation  and  grammatical  study  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  Septuagint 
and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Jewish  Greek  literature  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
New  Testament  writings,  and  of  early  Christian  Greek  literature.  The  special  aim  in  this  portion  of  the  work  is, 
primarily,  to  give  to  all  students  the  necessary  linguistic  foundation  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and,  secondarily,  to  afford  to  those  who  desire  it  an  opportunity  to  form  a  broad  basis  for  advanced  original 
work  in  the  various  departments  of  New  Testament  study. 

(2)  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text,  and  the  theory  and  praxis  of  textual  criticism  as  applied 
to  them. 

(3)  Historical  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  including  : 

(a)  The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 

(b)  The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Graeco-Roman  World.  Both  these  lines  of  study  are  pur- 
sued with  special  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  the  method  of  historical  investigation,  and  of  the 
necessary  historical  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  The  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age  of  the  Church,  especially  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  books  which  arose  in  this  period. 

(d)  Special  Introductions  to  the  several  New  Testament  books,  in  which  the  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and 
plan  of  these  books  are  discussed.  These  will  be  taken  up  as  far  as  practicable  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  line  of  study  (c). 

(4)  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including  : 

(a)  Principles  of  interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these  prin- 
ciples is  given  only  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  student 
and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 

(b)  Interpretation  of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  the  principles  referred  to 
above.  The  object  kept  in  view  is  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  work 
of  the  department  of  Biblical  Theology. 
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(5)  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  instructors  to  make  all  the  previously  men- 
tioned lines  of  study,  especially  as  applied  to  the  Gospels,  contribute  to  the  attainment  and  presentation  of  a 
true  conception  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 

(6)  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manuscripts  and  versions,  (b)  the 
history  of  the  canon,  (c)  the  history  of  interpretation,  (d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

GENERAL   AIM. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students. 

(1)  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors. 

(2)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  biblical  languages,  or  instructors  in  other 
departments  of  theological  study. 

(3)  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  as  preparation  for  general 
Christian  service. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  the  department  serves  will  be  of  the  first  of  these 
classes,  and  special  reference  is  therefore  had  to  their  needs.  Yet  it  is  believed  that  there  ought  to  be,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be,  an  increasing  number  of  students  of  both  the  other  classes,  and  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  courses  of  instruction  adapted  to  them. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  these  several  classes,  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  impartation 
of  the  results  of  the  instructor's  investigation,  the  acquisition  of  information  derived  from  other  sources,  and 
the  training  of  the  student  to  investigate  for  himself,  varies  in  different  courses.  But  the  courses  as  a  whole  are 
planned  with  a  view  to  developing  the  student's  own  powers  of  investigation,  and  in  most  of  them  this  is  the 
result  directly  aimed  at. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF   WORK. 

I.      THE   PRELIMINARY    COURSES. 

In  order  to  accomplish  thorough  and  independent  work  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  student  should  acquire  at  the  outset  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  New  Testament  times,  of  the  Greek 
language  as  used  by  New  Testament  writers,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  interpretation.  With  a  view 
to  the  acquisition  of  this  fundamentally  necessary  knowledge,  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
the  Graduate  Divinity  School  are  required  to  take  Courses  1  and  10  in  the  first  year  of  their  course,  and 
Courses  25,  27,  or  33,  in  the  second  year.  Students  in  the  Graduate  School  who  make  the  New  Testament 
or  Biblical  Greek  one  of  the  subjects  presented  for  a  degree  must  also  take  these  three  courses. 

II.      SECONDARY   WORK   IN   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT   FOR   THE   DOCTOR'S   DEGREE. 

Students  who  make  New  Testament  interpretation  and  theology  their  secondary  subject  for  the  doctor's 
degree  must  complete  work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  nine  majors,  including  the  three  majors  required  in  the 
first  two  years.  The  additional  courses  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  student's 
principal  subject,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  New  Testament  department.  Such  students  must 
be  familiar  with  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  must  be  able  to  read  any 
portion  of  it.  Students  who  take  the  Old  Testament  as  their  principal  subject  and  the  New  Testament  for  their 
secondary  subject  are  recommended  to  include  Courses  25,  37,  40,  41,  44,  and  XLIII.  B  1  in  their  selection. 

III.      SECONDARY    WORK   IN    BIBLICAL    GREEK. 

Students  who  make  Biblical  Greek  their  secondary  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree  are  required  to  complete 
work  in  that  subject  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than  nine  majors,  including  the  three  majors  in 
preliminary  work.  The  courses  must  be  systematically  arranged  and  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
department.  The  student  must  be  able  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

IV.       PRINCIPAL    WORK    IN    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

Students  who  make  New  Testament  interpretation  and  theology  their  principal  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree 
must  acquire  a  reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  covered  by  the  department,  including  all  of 
the  six  lines  of  study  indicated  above,  and  must  become  specially  proficient  in  some  one  of  these  lines.  They 
will  also  be  required  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  of  Aramaic,  and  to  have  done  systematic  work  in 
Old  Testament  history  and  interpretation,  especially  in  the  history  of  prophecy.     The  preliminary  courses  in 
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Hebrew  (three  majors),  together  with  Courses  29, 39, 45  in  the  Old  Testament  department  will  furnish  the  mini- 
mum preparation  necessary.  These  courses,  or  their  equivalent  accepted  by  the  head  of  the  department,  are 
required  by  the  New  Testament  department,  whether  the  Old  Testament  be  taken  as  the  secondary  subject  or 
not.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  the  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  majors  and  minors.  The  degree  is 
granted  only  to  those  who  give  evidence  of  high  attainments  in  the  department  and  of  ability  to  be  independent 
investigators. 

v.      PRINCIPAL    WORK    IN    BIBLICAL    GREEK. 

Students  who  make  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  their  principal  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree  must  be 
proficient  in  Jewish  and  Roman  history  from  175  B.  C.  to  325  A.  D.,  and  must  have  a  good  acquaintance  with  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  literature  of  this  period,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  must  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek,  and  have  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  comparative  Indo-European  grammar,  they  must  also  have  such  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
as  can  be  acquired  by  the  three  preliminary  majors  in  the  Old  Testament  department  together  with  the  course 
in  Hebrew  Syntax.    A  knowledge  of  Aramaic  will  also  be  required. 

VI.      WORK    LEADING   TO    THE    MASTER's    DEGREE. 

The  requirements  for  a  master's  degree  when  the  New  Testament  or  Biblical  Greek  is  the  principal  subject, 
are  the  same  as  for  the  doctor's  degree  when  the  New  Testament  or  Biblical  Greek  is  the  secondary  subject. 
When  the  secondary  work  for  a  master's  degree  is  done  in  this  department  a  total  of  not  less  than  six  majors, 
including  the  three  majors  in  preliminary  courses  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department,  will  be  required. 
Every  student  recommended  by  this  department  for  a  degree  must  also  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

Including  works  in  their  own  departmental  library,  in  other  departmental  libraries  accessible  to  students 
and  instructors,  and  in  the  general  library  of  The  University,  the  New  Testament  department  possesses 
a  very  large  and  valuable  library  outfit.  It  includes  many  of  the  most  valuable  older  works  contained  in 
the  Hengstenberg  and  Bible  Union  collections,  which  were  acquired  entire  by  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  brought  by  that  school  to  The  University  when  the  two  institutions  were  united,  together  with 
a  very  good  collection  of  more  recent  works  purchased  within  the  last  four  years.  This  collection  is  being 
constantly  increased  by  careful  purchase.  The  leading  German,  English,  and  American  journals  devoted 
to  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation  are  also  accessible  to  the  student. 

COURSES    OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M  =  Minor  course  ==  a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    DM  =  Double  Minor  course  =  a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weekS; 
Mj  =  Major  course  ==  a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.    DMj  =  Double  Major  course  =  a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

1.  New  Testament  Greek.— Review  of  Greek  Gram-  4.  Rapid   Translation    and    Interpretation,  for  the 

mar  ;  peculiarities  ofNew  Testament  Grammar  ;  purpose  of  acquiring  facility  in  the  use  of  the 

Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses ;   the  Gospel  of  Greek    text    of     the     New     Testament.      The 

Mark  studied  grammatically  ;  exercises  in  trans-  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the   General  Epistles  if 

lation  from  English  into  Greek.  practicable,  will  be  read. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  '96.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Burton.  gpj,i^g  Quarter,  '98. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '97.  jy^   y^^^^ 
Dr.  Votaw. 
NoTE.-This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  linguistic  ^-  Greek  Palaeography. -The  make  of   Greek  man- 
preparation  for  the   exegetical  study  of    the    Greek  uscripts ;  the  handwriting  in  them ;  their  use. 
Testament ;   it  is  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  a  M.    Second  Term.    Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
degree  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School,  and  should  be  Professor  Gregory. 
taken  in  the  first  year  of  the  Divinity  Course.     An  8.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.— Man- 
examination  covering  the  ground  of  the  course  will,  uscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  sources 
however,  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  course.  of  evidence  ;    principles  of  criticism;  history  of 
3.  New    Testament    Syntax.— Inductively  studied,  criticism.    Instruction  by  text-book  and  lectures 
with  special  reference  to  the  syntax  of  the  noun,  with  practical   exercises  from  facsimiles    and 
pronoun,  and  article.Mj.    Spring  Quarter, '96.  digests  of  readings.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter, '96. 
Head  Professor  Burton.  Dr.  Votaw. 
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9.  Documents  and  Criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Text. — A  view  of  the  testimony  available 
for  the  determination  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  the  rules  for  that  deter- 
mination. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Professor  Gregory. 

10.  General    History  of   New  Testament  Times  in 

Palestine. — The  political  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  from  175  B.  C.  to  135  A.  D.  Outline  of 
New  Testament  History. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School,  and  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  first  year. 

11.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Graeco- 

Roman  World,  with  special  reference  to  the 
exposition  of  the  political,  social,  intellectual, 
and  religious  condition  of  those  among  whom 
the  work  of  the  apostles  was  done. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

13.  History  of   the  Apostolic    Church,   on   the   basis 

of  the  New  Testament  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  of 

all  available    historical  material   from  outside 

sources.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '96. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

Given  in  condensed  form  as  13a. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

15.  Social    and    Religious    History    of    Palestine    in 

New  Testament  Times. — The  social  and  theo- 
logical characteristics  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
their  relation  to  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles.  This  course  is  an  introduction 
to  Course  XLIII,  B,  3. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

16.  Introduction  to   the   Synoptic   Gospels. — Charac- 

teristic features  and  distinctive  purpose  of  each 
gospel,  and  the  relation  of  the  several  gospels  to 
each  other,  especially  as  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sources  and  authorship  of  each. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

17.  Sources  of  the  Life  of  Christ. — Critical  introduc- 

tion to  the  four  gospels,  (a)  The  constituent 
elements  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  and  their 
use  by  the  Evangelists ;  (6)  the  problem  of  the 


fourth  gospel;  (c)  chronological  and  harmon- 
istic  problems.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

18.  Critical  Introduction  to    the    Books   of   Acts. — 

Including  discussion  of  the  sources  of  the  book, 
authorship  and  authenticity,  its  purpose  and  its 
plan.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter, '98. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

19.  Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.— The  events 

of  Christ's  life  will  be  studied  in  their  biographi- 
cal and  historical  relations.  Discussions  in 
criticism  and  harmonization  (see  Course  17)  are 
not  included  in  this  course. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

19a.  Special  Phases  of  the  Life  of  Christ. — The  atti- 
tude of  Jesus  toward  the  Old  Testament  reli- 
gion ;  toward  Phariseeism;  toward  the  Messianic 
hope ;  his  use  of  miracles  and  parables ;  his 
self -consciousness. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Professor  Rhees. 

20.  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Introduction  to  the 

Pauline  Epistles. — The  life  of  the  apostle  will 

be   studied  with  reference  to  his    career    and 

mental  history,  and  the   circumstances  which 

gave  rise  to  his  letters.     The   letters  will   be 

studied   with  reference  to  their  purpose   and 

course  of  thought;  private  reading  of  Greek  text. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

Prerequisite:  Course  1. 

25.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew.— Study  of  the  book  with 
reference  to  its  authorship,  structure,  and  spe- 
cific purpose;  translation  of  the  Greek  text;  in- 
ductive study  of  leading  words ;  interpretation 
of  chs.  1-7 ;  lectures  on  grammatical  interpreta- 
tion. Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  1. 

27.  The  Gospel  of  Luke.— Study  of  the  Greek  text 
with  special  attention  to  (a)  its  interpretation ; 
(6)  its  use  by  preachers  as  a  basis  for  Christian 
teaching.  Critical  introduction  and  allied  topics 
which  are  discussed  in  Courses  16  and  17,  are 
not  included  in  this  course. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Prerequisite :  Course  1. 
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28.  The  Gospel  of   John.— Introduction ;   analysis  of 
argument  prepared  by  each  student ;  inductive 
study  of  the   leading  terms  of   the  gospel,  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  method,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  inductive  study  of  Johannine 
theology;  detailed  exegesis  of  selected  passages. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
See  also  XLIII,  B,  2. 

30.  First    Epistle    to    the    Thessalonians.— General 

introduction  to  the  first  group  of  the  epistles  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  Special  introduction  to  the 
First  Epistle;  analysis  and  interpretation. 
Lectures  by  the  instructor  and  papers  by  the 
class.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

31.  The    Epistle     to    the    Galatians.  —  Introduction, 

including  discussion  of  the  location  of  the 
Galatian  churches ;  analysis  of  the  letter  ;  inter- 
pretation of  selected  passages.  Lectures  by  the 
instructor  and  papers  by  the  class. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

32.  Paul's  Corinthian  Epistles.— Consideration  of  the 

historical  situation  of  the  letters;  analysis  of 
their  contents ;  study  of  their  teachings,  of  the 
personality  of  the  apostle,  the  source  of  his 
teaching,  his  methods  of  work,  the  contribution 
of  the  epistles  to  our  knowledge  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  their  practical  value  for  the 
Christianity  of  today. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Dr.  Votaw. 

33.  The     Epistle     to    the     Romans.  —  Introduction; 

analysis  of  argument ;  translation  of  Greek  text ; 
inductive  study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the 
epistle,  intended  to  illustrate  the  method  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  inductive  study  of  the 
Pauline  theology  ;  exegetical  lectures  by  profes- 
sor and  papers  by  the  class. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter, '97. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  1, 13,  or  20;  and  25,  21  or  28. 
See  also  XLIII,  B,  6. 

34.  The  Third  Group  of  the    Letters  of  the  Apostle 

Paul,  with  special  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 


36.  The     Pastoral     Epistles. — Discussion    of    their 

genuineness  and  the  time  of  writing ;  translation 
and  rapid  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

37.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — Discussion  of  the 

authorship,  date,  purpose,  plan,  and  relation  to 
the  Old  Testament ;  translation  of  the  Greek 
text ;  exegesis  of  selected  passages. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '98. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

40.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.— Part  I.  Quotations  in  the  gospels. 
Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  passages 
in  their  original  connection,  employing  the 
Hebrew  text  and  the  ancient  versions,  and  of 
the  quotations  in  their  New  Testament  connec- 
tion, with  a  view  to  determining  the  method  of 
quotation  and  the  principles  of  interpretation 
involved.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

Prerequisite:      Course  1,  and    a    knowledge    of 
Hebrew. 

41.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.— Part  II.  Quotations  in  the  epistles. 
Critical  study  of  the  quotations,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Latin  version  of 
the  New  Testament. 

Prerequisite:     Course    1,   and    a    knowledge   of 
Hebreiv. 

44.  Rapid  Reading  in   the   Septuagint. — Translation 

of  large  portions  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament, 
with  special  reference  to  the  characteristics  of 
Septuagint  Greek,  and  its  relation  to  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament.  Lectures  upon  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  Septuagint  and  other 
Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.     Winter  and  Autumn  Quarters,  '97. 
Dr.  Votaw. 

47.  The     Psalms     of    the     Pharisees. — Five    public 

lectures.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 

Professor  Rhees. 

48.  The  Writings  of    Philo. — Biographical  introduc- 

tion;  brief  survey  of  the  writings  of  Philo. 
Reading  of  selected  portions  of  his  works. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Dr.  Votaw. 
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49.  The  Writings  of   Josephus. — Biographical  intro-  the  class,  and  private  reading  of  assigned  por- 

duction.    Reading  and  Translation  of  the  work  tions  of  the  Literature,  with  written  reports, 

against  Apion,  and  selected  portions  of  War  of  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98, 

the  Jews  and  the  Antiquities.  Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter, '97.  5^^  ^^^  Formation  of  the  New  Testament   Canon. 


Dr.  Votaw. 


and  its  history  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Period. 


53.  The      Apostolic      Fathers.— Brief    introduction;  Mj.     Winter  Quarter, '98. 

translation  of   the   Greek  text ;    lectures  and  Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

essays  on  the  Theology  of  the  several  writers.  59.  History  of  the  New  Testament  Criticism  in  the 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter, '96.  Nineteenth  Century.        Mj. Quarter, '98. 

Head  Professor  Burton.  Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

55.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius. — Lectures  and  60.  The   History  of  the   Interpretation  of  the   New 
recitations    on    the    History    of     Ante-Nicene  Testament.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '96. 

Christian  Literature.     Biographical  sketches  by  Associate  Professor  Mathews. 


XLIII     THE  DEPAR  TMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  THE  OL  0  G  Y 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WILLIAM    RAINEY    HARPER,    Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 

Literatures. 
ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  A.B.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  D.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  ^issocia^e  Pro/essor  0/  Comparative  Religion  and  Ancient 

History. 
SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Biblical  Theology,  in  that  sense  of  the  term  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  title  of  this  department,  is  an 
historical  science.  Its  object  is  to  determine  from  the  interpretation  of  the  existing  books  of  the  Bible  what 
were  the  ethical  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  several  prophets,  teachers,  and  writers,  or  of  the  several  groups  of 
related  writers  who  represent  distinct  types  of  teaching,  to  state  the  beliefs  of  each  such  person  or  group  in 
the  relation  to  one  another  which  they  sustained  in  the  mind  of  those  who  held  them,  and  to  trace  the  history 
of  these  ideas.  It  presupposes  interpretation  and  accepts  its  results  so  far  as  they  are  well  attested.  Recog- 
nizing the  possibility  of  difference  of  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  different  biblical  writers,  and  of  progress  in 
the  process  of  divine  revelation,  it  has  for  its  whole  task  the  discovery  and  construction  of  the  history  of 
revelation  as  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

M= Minor  course = a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj  =  Major  course = a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

A.  Old  Testament. 

A12.  Isaiah  i-xxxix. — Arrangement  of    the    material      All.  Isaiah  xl-lxvi — An     examination  of    the    ques- 

in  chronological  order,  a  critical  translation  of  tions  of  authorship,  style,  date  of  composition  ; 

the  more  important  sections,  a  translation   of  the  character  of  the  messianic  element ;    a  crit- 

the  whole,  and  a  study  of   the  political,  social,  -^^^^  translation  of  selected  passages,  and  a  rapid 

and^  religious     teachings     in    their    historical  translation  of  the  remainder. 
Bettinsr 

M.     First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter, '97.  M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter, '97. 

Associate  Professor  Price.  Associate  Professor  Price. 
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A23.  Hebrew  Life  and  Thought  to  the  Times  of 
Josiah. — The  work  of  this  course  will  include 
(1)  a  study  of  the  contemporaneous  history  of 
the  period,  (2)  the  more  important  historical 
movements  in  Israel,  (3)  the  literary  productions 
of  the  period,  (4)  the  social,  industrial  and 
political  elements  characteristic  of  the  period, 
(5)  an  examination  of  the  development  of  the 
religious  institutions  during  the  period,  (6)  the 
religious  thought  of  the  period  as  it  presents 
the  Hebrew  conception  of  man,  God,  the  future, 
the  ethical  ideas.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

A24.  Hebrew  Life  and  Thought  from  the    Times  of 

Josiah  to  the  Times  of  Ezra. — The  scope  of  this 

course  will  be  the  same  as  that  of   Course  A23. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  '98. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

A25.  Hebrew  Life  and  Thought   from    the  Times  of 
Ezra    to   the   Times  of    the   Maccabees. — The 

scope  of  this  course  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Course  A2I1  Mj.    Summer  Quarter, '99. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 
A36.  Prophecy  and  the  History  of  Prophecy. — A 
study  of  the  idea  and  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  prophecy  upon  the  basis  of  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  prophetic  material  according  (1)  to 
the  historical  periods,  (2)  the  work  of  the 
prophet,  (3)  the  principal  ideas  of  prophecy. 
[This  course  may  be  taken  only  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  ground  covered  in  Course 
35 of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  q.  v.] 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  PROFESSoit  Harper. 
A38.  Messianic  Prophecy.— A  study  in  chronological 
order  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  together  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  principal  topics  connected  with  the  subject 
of  prophecy ;  the  relation  of  each  particular 
prophecy  to  all  others  in  the  series,  and  to  its 
New  Testament  fulfillment. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 


A40.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  a  study  of  the 
contents  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  later  Psalms,  including  a  study  of  He- 
brew Philosophy  in  general,  taking  up  (a)  its 
history  (canonical;  post-canonical),  forms,  and 
contents;  [h)  its  relation  to  the  philosophy  of 
other  nations;  (c)  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew 
Law;  {d)  its  relation  to  Hebrew  Prophecy;  {e) 
its  teachers  compared  with  the  prophets;  (/)  its 
general  scope  and  importance.  [This  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  Hebrew 
fluently.]  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '97. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

A46.  Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws. — Includ- 
ing an  examination  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
significance  of  the  more  important  Israelitish 
institutions  and  a  study  of  the  legal  literature 
of  the  old  Testament.  [For  further  details  see 
Course  46  of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures.] 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '98. 
Head  Professor  Harper, 

A48-49.  Religions  of  the  Semites. — This  course  in- 
cludes two  Majors  which  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

A48.  Religions  of  the  Ancient  Semitic  World. — 
Embracing  those  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
and  the  Hebrews,  with  a  more  rapid  survey  of 
the  religious  material  of  Phcenicia,  Syria,  and 
Early  Arabia.  A  large  amount  of  reading  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  writing  of  papers 
is  required  from  students. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '97 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

A49.  Islam. — The  life  and  teachings  of  Muham- 
mad and  the  religious  movement  proceeding  from 
him.  The  work  done  embraces  lectures  by  the 
instructor  on  the  general  topics  with  careful 
analyses  and  summaries  of  the  Quran  by  the 
students.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '97. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 


BL    Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.— A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

Prerequisite:  XLII  {^^IX)  1;  and  25  {or  21). 


New  Testament 
B2 


Theology  of  the  Gospel  of  John. — A  Seminar. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter, '98. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite:   XLII  {=IX)  28. 
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B3.    Social  Teachings  of  Jesus.— (c/.  XLII.,  15). 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
B5.    Social  Teachings  of  the  Apostles. — A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 


B6.    Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — A  Sem- 
inar. Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '97 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :  XLII  {=IX)  33. 


XLIV.     THE  DEBAR  TMENT  OF  S  YIS  TEMA  TIC  THE  OLOG I . 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  NORTHRUP,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
GEORGE  B.  FOSTER,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 


JULLIEN  AVERY  HERRICK,  A.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  Systematic  Theology. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  aim  of  this  department  will  be  to  set  before  the  student  the  essential  truths  of  Christian  Theology  in 
their  unity  and  logical  continuity.  It  will  be  to  reduce  to  a  scientific  system,  and  maintain  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  the  light  of  such  other  sources  of  theological  knowledge  as  enter  into  the 
progressive  self-revelation  of  God  to  mankind.  Theology,  in  this  form,  will  be  taught  as  being  the  science  of 
sciences,  the  philosophy  of  philosophies,  and  the  ultimate  solvent  of  all  the  great  questions,  political,  social 
religious,  which  have  agitated  the  minds  of  men. 

It  will  also  devolve  upon  the  instruction  given  in  this  department  to  refute  errors  which  have  arisen  through 
false  interpretations  of  Scripture,  through  undue  emphasis  being  laid  on  individual  doctrines  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  other  doctrines,  or  the  discredit  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  or  through  more  direct  opposition  of  skeptical 
and  anti-theistic  thinkers. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weelis.    Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


1.  Prolegomena.— Definition  and  aim  of  theology; 
sources  of  theology — Nature  and  the  Bible;  the- 
ology a  progressive  science ;  grounds  of  certitude 
in  theology ;  relations  of  theology  to  other  theo- 
logical branches ;  its  relations  to  religion,  and  to 
ethical  and  metaphysical  philosophy ;  the  func- 
tion of  reason  in  theology;  the  Bible  and  rational- 
ism; limitations  to  theological  inquiry;  the  chief 
causes  to  which  the  errors  found  in  systems  of 
theology  are  due ;  the  true  method  of  theological 
science;  divisions,  general  and  special,  of  theologi- 
cal material ;  requisites  to  the  study  of  theology  ; 
the  theology  adapted  to  our  times;  benefits  of 
this  course  of  study  to  the  Christian  minister. 
History  of  systematic  theology.  M. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.— The  aim  of  this 
course  will  be  to  define  and  estimate  the  various 
theories  of   the  origin  of  religion;    to  trace  the 


development  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  ani 
mism,  nature  worship,  polytheism,  pantheism 
deism,  and  Christian  theism,  with  discussion  of 
the  theistic  argument;  theories  concerning  sin 
and  evil,  redemption  and  the  future  life;  the 
essential  elements  of  religion ;  religion  and  sci- 
ence ;  the  historical  and  the  ideal  in  Christianity ; 
the  religious  consciousness.  Elective.    Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Foster. 

3.  Philosophical  Apologetics.—  The  nature,  prob- 
lem, scope,  and  method  of  Apologetics  viewed  as 
a  science ;  a  statement  and  vindication  of  the 
Christian  Weltanschauung,  its  postulates  and  its 
rationality,  against  such  views  of  the  world  as 
Pantheism,  Deism,  Materialism,  Agnosticism, 
Pessimism,  Optimism  ;  the  universality  and  final- 
ity of  the  Christian  religion.  Required,  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Foster. 
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4.  Evidences  of  Christianity.— Christianity  and 
physical  science;  revelation  and  inspiration,  and 
the  difficulties  connected  therewith;  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Unquestioned  Epistles  of  Paul ; 
Christianity  and  criticism;  the  Argument  for 
Christianity  from  the  Unique  Personality  of 
Christ;  the  Christian  Miracles;  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  what  it  implies ;  Christianity  prov- 
ing itself  by  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Foster. 

5.  History  of  Apologetics. — The  period  of  New 
Testament  Apologetics  ;  second  and  third  century 
Apologetics;  eighteenth  century  period;  modern 
period  ;  Apologetics  and  the  history  of  the  theory 
of  knowledge.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Foster. 

6.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Bible.  —  Possibility  and 
probability  of  revelation ;  revelation,  natural  and 
redemptive;  credibility  of  the  Scriptures;  ques- 
tion of  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Scriptural 
writers;  theories  of  the  method  and  extent  of 
inspiration ;  the  Divine  and  human  elements  in 
the  Bible ;  the  Bible  and  the  Word  of  God ;  the 
Bible  and  the  Christian  consciousness ;  the  seat 
of  authority  in  religion  ;  Christ  and  criticism;  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  affected  by  recent 
Old  and  New  Testament  criticism;  objections  — 
psychological,  critical,  historical,  scientific,  ethical, 
theological  —  to  the  theory  of  Biblical  infallibility. 
History  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.    Literature. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

7.  Biblical  Theology. —  Nature  and  importance  of 
Biblical  theology ;  Biblical  theology  as  the  chief 
source  of  systematic  theology ;  outline  of  the  pro- 
gressive revelation  concerning  God,  man,  and 
redemption  in  the  Old  Testament ;  progressive 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles;  types  of 
Apostolic  teaching;  theology  as  taught  by  the 
Apostle  Paul ;  theology  as  taught  by  the  Apostle 
John ;  Biblical  psychology.  Literature  (Oehler, 
Schmid,  Davidson,  Briggs,  Reuss,  Schultz,  Van 
Oosterzee,  Beyschlag,  Bernhard  Weiss,  Wendt). 

Mj. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

8.  The  Theistic  Argument,  studied  historically  and 
constructively,  and  criticised.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Foster. 


9.  The  Doctrine  of  God. — Validity  of  our  necessary 
conceptions  of  God;  methods  of  classifying  the 
attributes;  the  two  classes  of  attributes  —  imma- 
nent and  transitive  ;  the  fundamental  ethical  per- 
fection of  God;  the  Sovereignty  and  Will  of  God; 
the  Divine  Fatherhood  ;  the  Tripersonality  of  the 
Divine  Nature ;  the  purpose  of  God  —  its  reality 
and  essential  properties ;  the  purpose  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God  in  their  relation  to  the  free  acts 
of  personal  agents ;  the  execution  of  the  Divine 
plan  in  creation,  conservation,  and  providence; 
the  theory  of  creation  ex  nihilo;  Genesis  and 
science ;  the  freedom  of  God  in  creating ;  the 
divine  agency  in  providence  as  immanent  and 
transcendent ;  the  moral  government  of  God. 
Theodicy.  The  best  system  of  moral  govern- 
ment.   The  doctrine  of  Angels. 

,  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

10.  Anthropology — (a).  The  Origin  and  evolution  of 
man.  Man  a  child  of  God ;  unity  of  the  human 
race ;  the  essential  elements  of  human  nature ; 
the  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  soul ; 
conscience ;  freedom,  in  connection  with  which 
fatalism,  necessarianism,  determinism,  indeter- 
minism,  free-will  are  considered.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Foster. 

11.  Anthropology — (5).  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Sin.  The  reality  of  sin  and  its  implications; 
the  nature  of  sin,  being  a  study  also  of  false 
views  of  the  subject ;  an  examination  of  the  Pela- 
gian, the  Arminian,  the  New  School,  the  Federal, 
the  Placean,  the  Augustinian  theories  of  the 
imputation  of  sin ;  the  meaning  of  guilt ;  the 
nature  of  penalty ;  forgiveness  of  sin. 

Elective.    Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Foster. 

12.  Christology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ :  (a).  Historical.  Ante-Nicene, 
Nicene,  and  post-Nicene  Trinitarianism ;  the 
Patristic  Christology;  forms  of  the  modern 
Kenotic  theory;  theory  of  Dorner;  view  of  Bush- 
nell;  Unitarian  Christology.  History  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  before  Anselm ;  the  An- 
selmic  theory;  modern  theories — Federalist,  Gov- 
ernmental, Moral  Influence.  Realistic.  (£>).  Con- 
structive. The  Person  of  Christ ;  the  Deity  and 
Humanity  of  Christ ;  the  Personal  Oneness  of 
Christ;  the  two  states  of  Christ  —  his  Humilia- 
tion and  his  Exaltation;  method  of  the  Incarna- 
tion ;  relation  of  the  Pre-incarnate  Word  to  crea- 
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tion;  his  original  relation  to  the  human  race  ; 
theory  of  an  Incarnation  without  a  Fall ;  Christ 
as  the  subject  of  temptation  and  moral  develop- 
ment. The  Work  of  Christ :  Definition  of  terms 
—  atonement,  penalty,  substitution,  propitiation, 
expiation,  vicarious ;  analogies,  commercial,  legal, 
and  sacrificial,  by  which  the  Work  of  Christ  is 
described  in  the  Scriptures  ;  nature  and  extent  of 
the  atonement;  unity  and  redemptive  significance 
of  Christ's  whole  history  —  incarnation,  life,  and 
death.  Objections  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
the  atonement. 

Elective,     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

13.  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption. — The  Person  and 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Scriptural  representa- 
tions of  election  ;  theories  of  election ;  the  Sover- 
eignty of  God  in  election  ;  election  and  non-elec- 
tion of  men  as  conditioned  by  their  foreseen  atti- 
tude towards  offered  mercy.  Regeneration  —  its 
nature  and  author  ;  relation  of  truth  to  regenera- 
tion ;  the  theory  of  infant  regeneration.  Justifi- 
cation—  its  nature  and  ground  ;  faith  as  the  con- 
dition of  justification ;  union  of  believers  with 
Christ;  objections  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
justification.  Sanctification  —  its  nature,  author, 
and  means  ;  degree  of  sanctification  attainable  in 
this  life ;  theories  of  Christian  perfection  ;  theory 
of  progressive  sanctification  after  death.  Per- 
severance of  the  saints.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

14.  Eschatology. — (a).  Things  to  come  in  tJiis  icorld  : 
being  an  examination  of  the  hints  in  Scripture  as 
respects  the  fortunes  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
the  world ;  the  question  as  to  how  long  the  pres- 
ent order  is  to  continue,  and  how  it  is  to  end  ; 
the  millennium ;  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
(6).  Things  to  come  beyond  this  world:  being  an 
examination  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  death  and 
the  continuance  of  the  spirit ;  intermediate  state  ; 
resurrection  ;  judgment ;  heaven  ;  hell.  In  this 
entire  subject  special  care  will  be  taken  to  be 
faithful  to  our  human  ignorance. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Foster. 


15.  History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

16.  Symbolics,  or  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Lu- 
theran, Reformed  (Calvinistic),  and  Arminian 
Churches.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

17.  Christian  Ethics. — The  nature  of  Christian  eth- 
ics, and  relation  to  metaphysics,  to  philosophical 
and  theological  ethics,  and  to  psychology ;  the 
philosophical  and  theological  postulates  of  Chris- 
tian ethics ;  the  Christian  ideal,  its  revelation, 
contents,  realization,  forms  and  spheres  and 
methods  of  realization;  the  individual,  the  family, 
and  the  state  ;  Christian  duties  and  virtues  ;  con- 
science; duties  toward  self  as  a  moral  end,  toward 
others  as  moral  ends ;  duties  toward  God  ;  the 
Christian  moral  motive  power. 

Elective.      Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Foster. 

18.  Seminar:  Christology. — The  main  topics  which 
will  be  taken  up  in  this  Seminar  are  indicated 
in  Course  12.  The  work,  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  class,  will  consist  of  original 
investigation,  and  the  preparation  and  discussion 
of  papers.  Open  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  elect  Systematic  The- 
ology as  primary  or  secondary  subjects,  and  to 
other  students  of  high  standing. 

3Mj.    Two  hours  a  week.    Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring  Quarters,  '96-7. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

19.  Seminar:  The  Development  of  Protestant  The- 
ology since  Kant.— This  deals  with  the  character- 
istic and  important  men  and  movements;  the 
philosophic  basis  of  modern  theology  in  the  sys- 
tems of  Kant,  Herder,  Schleiermacher,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel ;  the  origin  and  growth  of 
biblical  criticism ;  parties  and  movements  in  the- 
ology in  Great  Britain  ;  leaving  Ritschl  and  his 
school  for  a  separate  course. 

2Mj.     Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  '96-7. 
Associate  Professor  Foster. 

20.  Seminar:  The  Theology  of  Ritschl  and  His 
School.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter, '97. 

Associate  Professor  Foster. 
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XLV.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ERI  BAKER  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Church  Histortj. 
FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Hoiniletics. 
JOHN  W.  MONCRIEP,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History. 


WARNER  PALMER  BEHAN,  A.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  Church  History. 
WILLIAM  EVERETT  CHALMERS,  A.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  Church  History. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  Scope  and  Method  of-  the  Study.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  master  the  minor  details  of 
BO  vast  a  subject  as  the  History  of  the  Church.  A  treatment  which  studiously  refrains  from  burdening  the 
mind  with  unnecessary  matters,  leaves  time  to  inform  the  student  on  those  salient  features  of  the  history 
which  are  of  living  and  permanent  interest  and  value.  Dead  issues  and  exploded  theories  are  passed  over 
lightly.  Each  event  is  studied  in  both  its  chronological  and  its  causal  connections.  Lectures,  recitations, 
discussions,  special  investigations,  essays,  daily  reviews,  and  written  and  oral  examinations,  are  the  modes  of 
imparting  instruction.    For  advanced  courses  and  special  research  work,  the  seminar  method  is  employed. 

2.  Requirements  for  degrees,  (a)  The  candidate  is  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Divinity 
School  respecting  degrees. 

(h)  Before  being  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  any  degree  the  student  must  have  completed  three  Majors  In 
Church  History.    Courses  1,  3  and  4  are  prescribed. 

(c)  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  the  candidate's  work  in  Church  History  is  elective. 

{d)  For  the  Master's  degree  with  Church  History  as  secondary  subject,  three  Majors  are  required,  and  must 
be  in  one  line  of  historical  research. 

(e)  For  the  Master's  degree  with  Church  History  as  principal  subject,  six  Majors  are  required,  and  must 
be  in  not  more  than  two  fields  of  historical  inquiry,  and  these  two  must  be  closely  related. 

(/)  For  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Church  History  as  secondary  subject,  not  less  than  six  Majors  will  be 
accepted.  The  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Church ;  and 
his  six  Majors  must  all  be  in  one  of  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  the  history. 

(g)  For  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Church  History  as  principal  subject,  not  less  than  twelve  Majors  will 
be  accepted.  The  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Church ; 
and  his  twelve  Majors  must  all  be  in  one  of  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  the  history.  The  final  exami- 
nation will  be  chiefly  in  this  subdivision,  covering  its  entire  field  whether  the  twelve  Majors  have  done 
so  or  not.  The  degree  will  be  given  not  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  number  of  Majors  completed,  but  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  candidate's  high  attainments  and  abilit)^  in  his  chosen  province. 

COURSES  OF    INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj^Major  course  =  a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION.    (A.D.  30-1896.) 

1.  Outlines  of  Church  History  (A.  D.  30-1896).— This  decay;  to  fix  the  different  stages  of  development 

course  aims  to  find  and  arrange  in  natural  order  by   means  of  such  dates  as  the  importance  of 

the  great  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the  the  subject  matter  may  show  to  benecessary. 

Christian  Church ;  to  discover  by  following  the  In  a  word  the  purpose  of  the  course  is  pre- 

development  of  the  process  the  principal  divi-  paratory  to  the  special  courses  that  follow, 

sions  that  have  taken  place ;  to  state  concisely  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 

the  causes  of  these  divisions  and  the  environ-  Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
ments  that  have  favored  their  growth  or  their          A  required  Major. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION. 


THE  EARLY  CHURCH.    (A.  D.  30-800.) 


2.  Ancient  Church  History.— (A.D.  30-800.)    An  out- 

line survey  of  the  history  of  the  Church  until 
the  age  of  Charles  the  Great.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

3.  Prior  to    Constantine    (A.D.   30-311).— Religious, 

intellectual,  and  political  preparation  for 
Christ's  advent ;  Judaism  and  paganism  ;  cul- 
ture and  corruption  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  persecution  and  martyrdom  ;  written 
attacks ;  apologies ;  the  New  Testament  idea 
of  the  Church ,  constitution  and  discipline  ; 
life  and  worship  ;  heresies  and  sects  ;  develop- 
ment of  doctrines.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, '97. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
A  required  Major. 

4.  From  Constantine  to  Theodosius. — (A.D.  311-395.) 

The  Christian  emperor ;  Council  of  Nice  ;  union 
of  church  and  state ;  downfall  of  heathenism  ; 
monasticism  in  the  East ;  development  of  the 
hierarchy ;  schism  of  the  Donatists ;  degen- 
eracy in  life  and  worship ;  doctrinal  controver- 
sies. Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
A  required  Major. 


5.  From  Theodosius  to  Charles  the  Great.— (395-800.) 

The  successors  of  Theodosius.  Growth  of  the 
papacy ;  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great ; 
alliance  of  the  papacy  with  the  Frankish 
Monarchy ;  beginning  of  the  temporal  sov- 
ereignty of  the  popes.  The  ecumenical  coun- 
cils of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451, 
Constantinople,  A.D.  553  and  681.  The  Chris- 
tian life,  public  worship  and  religious  customs 
of  the  period.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

6.  The  Conversion  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe. 

The  barbarian  migrations  and  invasions  ;  fall 
of  the  Western  Roman  Empire ;  Roman, 
Christian  and  Germanic  elements  in  mediaeval 
civilization.  Conversion  of  the  barbarian 
tribes:  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths ;  Clovis  and 
the  Franks  ;  Patrick  and  the  Irish  ;  Columba 
and  the  Picts ;  Augustine  and  the  Saxons ; 
Boniface  and  the  Germans ;  Ansgar  and  the 
Scandinavians.  The  counter  movement  in 
Mohammedanism  and  the  Saracenic  conquests. 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH.     (A.D.  800-1517.) 


7.  Mediaeval  Church   History.— (A.D.  800-1517.)     An 

outline  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
from  Charles  the  Great  until  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  Mj. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

8.  From  Charles  the  Great  to  Boniface  VIII.— (A.D 

800-1294.)  The  reorganization  of  Western 
Europe  by  Charles  the  Great ;  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  factors ;  the  theory  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  how  it  works  ;  confusion 
and  declension  ;  the  Empire  reestablished  by 
Otto  I.  The  Hildebrandine  period ;  analysis 
of  the  forces ;  results ;  the  papacy  reaches 
its  zenith  in  Innocent  III ;  is  violently  shocked 
in  the  affairs  of  Boniface  VIII  and  Philip  IV  ; 
is  taken  into  the  "Babylonian  Captivity  "  and 
Papal  Schism  ;  rapidly  declines  ;  the  Walden- 
ses  and  Albigenses.  The  crusaders ;  their 
place  in  the  historic  process. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  '95. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 


9.  From  Boniface  VIII  to  Luther.     (A.D.  1294-1517.) 

Mj. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

10.  Scholasticism  and  Mysticism. — The  origin,  nature, 
weakness  and  strength  of  Scholasticism.  The 
extent  of  its  influence.  Mysticism  ;  its  essen- 
tial marks  ;  its  relations  to  Scholasticism  ;  its 
relations  to  life.  Examination  of  some  of  the 
leading  Scholastics  and  Mystics.  Can  such 
study  be  of  any  practical  benefit  ?  Mj. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

12.  The  Religious  Orders. — Their  origin.  The  causes 
of  their  prosperity,  decay  and  decline.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  principles  of  some  of  the  leading 
orders ;  the  Knight-Templars ;  the  Knights 
of  St. John  ;  the  Teutonic  Knights;  the  place 
of  these  orders  in  the  movement  of  history. 

Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

13.  The  Mediaeval  Sects.— The  worldliness  of  the 
Church  at  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
loss  of   zeal  for  the   salvation  of  men's  souls  ; 
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the  rise  of  the  "fanatical  and  refractory 
sects,"  such  as  the  Petrobrusians  and  Wald- 
enses.  Mj. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncriep. 

14.  Mediaeval  Ideas  and  Institutions. — The  Mediaeval 
Period  was  a  "tumultuous  laboratory."  If 
modern  history  is  to  be  understood  it  must  be 
in  the  light  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  Mediaeval  thought  are 
expressed  in  such  institutions  as  Feudalism, 
Monasticism,  Scholasticism,  Mysticism,  Reli- 
gious Orders,  Universities,  and  the  papacy.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  find  some  of  the 
lessons  that  may  be  learned  here. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 


15.  The  Preparation  in  England,  Bohemia  and 
Germany  for  the  Reformation. — The  Reforma- 
tion did  not  suddenly  burst  upon  the  world. 
Its  roots  reach  far  back  in  the  past.  It  cannot 
be  definitely  said  when  it  began.  The  interest 
of  this  course  will  gather  about  (1)  John  Wiclif 
and  his  times,  his  character,  his  career  at 
Oxford,  his  methods,  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  his  preaching,  his  general  influence ;  (2) 
John  Huss,  his  indebtedness  to  Wiclif,  his 
doctrines,  his  martyrdom,  the  crusade  against 
his  followers ;  (3)  John  of  Goch,  John  of  Wesel 
and  John  Weseel  —  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 
quiet,  unobtrusive  thinkers  of  Pre-reformation 
times.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 


THE  REFORMATION. 
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16.  Forerunners  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy. — Gen- 
eral view  of  Italian  history  to  Dante.  Moral  and 
spiritual  condition  of  Italy  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Dante ;  the  man,  f ore- 
shadowings  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Com- 
media. 
Petrarca. — The  man,  his  place  in  the  growth  of 
humanism,  the  relations  of  humanism  to  the 
Reformation. 

Savonarola. — Considered  psychologically  and  his- 
torically, the  monk,  the  preacher,  the  states- 
man, the  reformer,  the  prophet,  the  martyr, 
general  estimate. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

17.  History  of  the  Reformation  Period. — An  outline 

survey  of  the    Protestant   Revolution    of  the 
XVI.  century. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

18.  The   German    Reformation. — Luther    before    the 

Reformation;  his  childhood;  his  university 
life ;  his  religious  experience ;  his  career  as  a 
monk  and  as  a  priest ;  his  work  as  a  teacher. 
Eve  of  the  Reformation.  The  conditions, 
political,  scholastic,  and  religious,  which 
favored  a  Reformation  in  Germany.  Tetzel. 
The  theses.  The  Leipzig  disputation.  The 
helpers  of  Luther.  The  papal  bull.  The  Diet 
of  Worms.  Luther's  Bible;  his  hymns;  his 
Table-talks.  The  Peasants'  War.  The  propaga- 
tion of  Protestantism.    The  growth  of  Lutheran 


theology.  The  controversies  of  Luther  with 
other  Protestant  leaders.  The  later  phases, 
the  limitations,  and  the  effects  of  the  German 
Reformation.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '97. 

Professor  Johnson. 

19.  The     English     Reformation    and     Puritanism. — 

Preparations  for  the  English  Reformation 
through  surviving  Lollardism,  the  Renaissance 
Erasmus'  Greek  Testament,  Tyndale's  English 
Bible,  Luther's  writings,  and  the  English  jeal- 
ousy of  papal  interference  and  priestly  abuses. 
The  beginnings  (chiefly  destructive  and  politi- 
cal) of  the  "  Church  of  England  "  under  Henry 
VIII.  The  "Church  of  England"  established 
in  worship,  polity,  and  doctrine  under  Edward 
VI.  The  Catholic  reaction  under  Mary.  The 
attempt  to  force  a  reform  midway  between  Puri- 
tanism and  Romanism  under  Elizabeth.  The 
"  wise  fool,"  *'  no  bishop,  no  king  "  regime  under 
James  I.  Supremacy  of  "  Independent "  Puri- 
tanism under  Cromwell.  Restoration  of  mon- 
archy, episcopacy,  persecution,  and  debauchery 
under  Charles  II.  Attempt  to  reinstate  popery 
in  England  under  James  II.  The  Glorious  Rev- 
olution, and  end  of  the  Puritan  struggle  under 
William  and  Mary. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

20.  The     English     Reformation    and     Puritanism. — 

Continued.     (See  Course  19  for  description.) 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
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21.  The  Swiss  Reformation, — Switzerland  before  the 

Reformation.  The  life  of  Zwingli.  Zwingli  and 
Rome.  Zwingli  and  the  Anabaptists.  Zwingli 
and  Luther.  Progress  of  the  movement,  and 
formation  of  the  national  Swiss  church.  The 
civil  war.  The  death  of  Zwingli.  The  early  life 
of  Calvin.  His  "Institutes."  His  first  labors 
at  Geneva.  His  sojourn  in  Germany.  His  recall 
to  Geneva.  His  theology.  His  doctrinal  con- 
troversies. The  burning  of  Servetus.  The 
influence  of  Calvin  in  the  world.  Closing 
scenes. 

M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  *96. 
Professor  Johnson. 

22.  The   Scotch    Reformation. — The  introduction  of 

Christianity  into  Scotland.  The  state  of  the 
Church.  The  Reformation.  Wiclif's  opinions  ; 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  Scottish  martyr  ; 
George  Wishart ;  John  Knox,  man,  preacher, 
influence  ;  the  first  General  Assembly  "  to  for- 
ward God's  glory,  and  the  well  of  his  Kirk,  in 
this  realme;"  the  Great  Charter  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth ;  the 
National  Covenant ;  moral  and  religious  sub- 
limity of  Scotland  displayed  in  signing  it ;  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Polity 
in  1592. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

23.  The    French   Reformation. — The  new   culture   in 

France  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Influx  of  Italian  scholars  and  influences.  Rise 
of  a  party  unfriendly  to  the  old  opinions.  In- 
fluence of  Luther's  doctrines.  Prevailing  in- 
fluence of  Calvinism.  The  opposing  parties 
become  sharply  defined.  Conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise.     Edict  of  St.  Germain.     Civil  war.     Mas- 


sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.  Henry  of  Navarre. 
The  Edict  of  Nantes.    Cardinal  Richelieu. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

24.  The      Dutch      Reformation.  —  The     land.      The 

people.  The  relations  to  the  German  Empire. 
Influences  favorable  to  Protestantism.  Preva- 
lence of  Calvinism.  The  spirit  of  resistance  to 
Philip  TI.  William  of  Orange.  Persecution.  The 
Anabaptists.  "The  Beggars."  The  " Council  of 
Blood."  The  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  The 
relations  of  Church  and  State. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '96 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

25.  The    Counter    Reformation. — The    movement   to 

amend  and  invigorate  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  occasioned  by  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, is  called  the  Counter  Reformation.  The 
study  of  this  movement  includes  four  chief 
divisions :  I.  The  character  of  the  Popes 
immediately  before  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, and  that  of  those  subsequent  to  it.  II. 
The  improvement  of  Roman  Catholic  theology 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  III.  The  Jesuits; 
their  founder ;  their  organization  ;  their  casuis- 
try ;  their  methods  of  work ;  the  extent  of  their 
activities;  their  influence  on  the  election  of 
Popes  and  the  policy  of  the  Papacy;  their 
banishment  by  Popes  and  kings;  and  their 
present  state.  IV.  The  revival  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  of  persecution.  The  study  also  con- 
siders the  efforts  of  the  Papacy  to  gain  in  the 
New  World  what  it  had  lost  in  the  Old,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Protestants  met  the 
Counter  Reformation,  the  success  of  the  Pap- 
acy in  excluding  Protestantism  from  Southern 
Europe,  and  the  present  state  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  contest.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '96 
Professor  Johnson. 


THE  MODERN  CHURCH  IN  EUROPE.     (Since  the  Reformation.) 
26.  The  Lutheran  Church. 


Mj.    Winter  Quarter.      29.  The  Gallican  Church.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter. 

Professor  Johnson.  Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 


27.  The  Reformed  Churches. 


Mj.      30.  The  Roman  Church. 


Professor  Johnson. 


28.  The  Anglican  Church. 


Mj.    Autumn  Quarter.      31.  The  Eastern  Church. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


Mj. 
Professor  Johnson. 

Mj. 
Professor  Johnson. 
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ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY.    (A.D.  100-1895.) 


52.  In  Celtic  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain.  (A.D.  30- 
1066.)  The  origin  and  growth  of  British  Chris- 
tianity. The  Anglo-Saxon  conquest.  The  mis- 
sionary labors  of  Patrick,  Columba,  and 
Augustine.  The  Council  of  Whitby,  Wilfrid, 
Theodore,  and  Bede.  Effects  upon  English 
Christianity  of  the  Danish  invasions. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  96. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

33.  Seminar. — From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  age 

of  Wiclif.  (A.D.  1066-1366.)  Analysis  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;  results;  Saxon  church  opened 
up  to  the  world,  constitutional  changes.  Lan- 
franc;  Anselm;  an  estimate  of  his  character; 
his  writings;  disputes  with  Henry  I.  Influence 
of  the  crusades.  Supremacy  of  the  See  of 
Canterbury.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
King  John  becomes  the  Pope's  vassal.  The 
monks;  the  friars.  Degeneracy  of  the  mediae- 
val church.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

34.  From    the   Age    of    Wiclif  to   the    Reformation. 

(A.D.  1366-1509.)  Wiclif's  Oxford  career.  The 
Parliament  of  1366.  The  commission  to  Bru- 
ges. Wiclif  before  the  Papal  courts ;  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  The  origin  and  spread 
of  Lollardism.  The  influence  of  Wiclif  and 
his  followers  on  the  English  Reformation. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  95. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

35.  Under  the  Tudors.— (A.D.  1509-1603.)  Parentage, 

accession,  and  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  His 
divorce  from  Catharine  and  break  with  Rome. 
The  submission  of  the  clergy  and  the  Act  of 
Supremacy.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries. 
The  translations  of  the  Bible.  The  doctrinal 
formularies. — The  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
The  regency  ;  the  royal  visitation  ;  the  Book  of 
Homilies;  the  thirty-six  injunctions;  the  Books 
of  Common  Prayer ;  the  Act  of  Uniformity ; 
the  Forty-two  Articles;  the  vestments  cohtro- 
versy.— England  reconciled  to  Rome  under 
Bloody  Mary ;  the  martyrdoms ;  the  English 
reaction. — State  of  England  at  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  ;  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uni- 
formity ;  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book ;  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles;  Puritan  objections  to  the 


established  order.  Thomas  Cartwright  and 
English  Presbyterianism.  Robert  Browne  and 
English  Independency. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '95. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

36.  Under  the  Stuarts.— (A.D.  1603-1688.)    The  Scot- 

tish kingship  of  James  I.;  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne  ;  the  Millenary  Petition ;  the 
Hampton  Court  conference  ;  the  gunpowder 
plot ;  the  Scotch  Episcopacy  restored ;  the  Book 
of  Sports. — The  first,  second  and  third  Parlia- 
ments of  Charles  I.;  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
despotism  of  Strafford  and  Laud  ;  the  Long 
Parliament ;  the  civil  war ;  the  Westminster 
Assembly ;  Presbyterianism  vs.  Independency  ; 
trial  and  execution  of  Charles. — Salient  feat- 
ures in  the  career  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  treat- 
ment of  Episcopalians  and  Romanists  under 
the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  ;  prevail- 
ing Puritan  austerities. — The  restoration  of 
monarchy  under  Charles  II.;  triumph  of  Episco- 
pacy ;  attempt  to  crush  Puritanism  ;  prevailing 
debauchery. — The  purpose  of  James  II.  to  rein- 
state popery;  the  Bloody  Assize ;  the  trial  of  the 
bishops. — The  Glorious  Revolution  under  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  ;  the  Declaration  of  Rights ;  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

37.  Since   the   Revolution.— (A.  D.   1688-1896.)      The 

protracted  struggle  of  English  dissenters  to 
gain  equality  before  the  law  ;  repeal  of  the 
"  Occasional  Conformity  "  and  "  Schism  "  acts  ; 
dissenting  ministers  and  schoolmasters  relieved 
from  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ; 
Unitarians  relieved  from  disabilities  ;  Roman- 
ists admitted  into  army  and  navy ;  "  Test " 
and  "  Corporation  "  acts  repealed ;  '*  Romanist 
Relief  Bill''  passed;  Tithe  Commutation  bill 
passed  ;  Non-conformists  allowed  to  have  mar- 
riages in  chapels;  Jewish  disabilities  removed ; 
Church  Rates  Abolition  bill  passed;  Irish 
Church  Disestablishment  act  passed ;  Univer- 
sity tests  abolished. —  Spiritual  resuscitation  of 
nonconformity  through  the  Wesley  an  revival. 
—  The  Tractarian  movement  and  the  trend  of 
High-church  Episcopacy  to  Romanism. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
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AMERICAN  CHURCH  HISTORY.    (A.D.  1492-1896.) 


THE  COLONIAL  ERA. 

38.  The  Columbian   Period.— The  intellectual   and 

moral  condition  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  influence  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  promoting  research  and  enterprise. 
The  gradual  enlargement  of  the  world  by 
discovery.  The  pre-Columbian  discovery  of 
America.  The  search  for  a  shorter  route  to 
Asia,  and  its  motives.  Columbus;  his  early 
life ;  his  voyages  along  the  coast  of  Europe 
and  Africa ;  his  theories  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  location  of  western 
Asia ;  his  efforts  to  secure  aid  for  a  western 
voyage  of  discovery;  his  four  voyages  to 
America;  his  later  life;  his  character.  The 
division  of  America  by  the  Pope.  The  contest 
of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  powers  for 
its  possession.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and 
South  America.  The  English  and  French  in 
North  America.  The  effect  of  the  discovery 
of  America  on  the  Caucasian  race ;  on  the 
Indian ;  on  the  African.  Its  influence  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  and  the  promotion 
of  free  civil  institutions.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

39.  Catholic  and  Protestant  Beginnings  in  North 

America.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 


cutors.    The  great  principles  for   which    they 
stood  in  church  and  state. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

41.  The  Puritan  Fathers  and  the  New  England 
Theocracy. — English  Puritanism  under  Eliza- 
beth and  James.  The  Puritan  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  formation  of  the 
theocratic  state.  Treatment  by  the  theocracy 
of  Roger  Williams,  the  Antinomians,  and  the 
Quakers.  Religious  life,  customs,  and  morals  in 
New  England  during  the  Colonial  Period.  The 
Puritan  theocracy  in  its  relations  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

42.  The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  in  Virginia 

— The  Jamestown  settlement;  character  of  the 
colonists ;  adversity  and  progress ;  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  ;  stringency  of 
the  laws  against  religious  opponents;  violent 
persecution  of  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Quakers;  their  successful  resistance  to  Epis- 
copal oppression  and  tyranny ;  abolition  of  the 
established  church  ;  triumph  of  the  principles 
of  religious  freedom. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '98. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


40.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Plymouth  Colony. 
I.  Separatism  in  the  north  of  England.  Robert 
Browne  and  the  birth  of  English  Independency. 
Brown ists  and  Barrowists  in  English  jails  and 
on  English  gibbets.  The  Separatist  churches  at 
Gainsborough  and  Scrooby.  The  merciless  pro- 
ceedings of  apparitors  and  pursuivants.  Diffi- 
culties encountered  in  the  attempt  to  escape  out 
of  England.— II.  The  Pilgrims  in  Holland.  Their 
brief  stay  in  Amsterdam.  Their  secular,  reli- 
gious, and  church  life  in  Leyden.  Their  struggles 
and  sacrifices  in  a  great  attempt.  "  Sundry 
weighty  and  solid  reasons  "  for  migration  to  the 
New  World. — III.  The  Pilgrims  in  America. 
Emigration  of  the  Leyden  congregation.  The 
compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  The 
founding  of  New  Plymouth.  Adversity  and  pro- 
gress during  the  first  decade.  Attempt  of 
nationalism  against  the  Pilgrim  Church.  The 
Pilgrim   Fathers    neither   Puritans  nor    perse- 


the  national  era. 

43.  Protestant    Christianity    in  the   Revolutionary 
Period.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

44.  The  New  Life  in    Protestantism   in    the  First 

Half  of  the  XIX  Century.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

45.  The  Progress  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in 
the  Last  Half  of  the  XIX  Century.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

46.  The  Principal  Orthodox  Denominations  in  the 
United  States.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

47.  The  New  England  Theology.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

48.  City  Missions,  including  the  growth,  perils  and 

need  of  Modern  Cities.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
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CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  AND  ACTIVITY. 


49.  American  Missions,  including  the  History  and 

Progress   of    Evangelizing     Agencies    in    the 
United  States.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

50.  Seminar :     Development    of    Recent    Religious 

Thought. — The  Seminar  will  study  historically 
the  influences  —  philosophical,  scientific,  doc- 
trinal, ecclesiastical  and  political — which  have 
tended  to  produce  the  prevailing  conceptions 
respecting  God,  Man  and  the  Church.  To  each 
member  will  be  assigned  one  or  more  topics  for 
special  research  and  report.  The  discussions 
will  be  based  on  these  written  reports.  Open 
to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy who  present  Church  History  as  primary 
or  secondary  subject,  and  to  other  advanced 
students  capable  of  independent  investigations* 
Mj.  2  hrs.  a  week.  Autumn  Quarter,  '97* 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

51.  Seminar  :     Development     of     Recent     Religious 

Thought. — Continued. 

Mj.    2  hrs.  a  week.    Winter  Quarter,  '98 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

52.  Seminar  :     Development    of     Recent     Religious 

Thought. — Continued. 

Mj.    2  hrs.  a  week.     Spring  Quarter,  '98 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


53.  The  Influence  of  Philosophy  on  Theology. 


Professor 


Mj. 


54.  Defenses    of  Christianity    in    the    Ancient     and 

Mediaeval  Church.  Mj. 

Professor  • 

55.  Modern  Defenses  of  Christianity    against    Eng- 

lish, French,  and  German  Unbelief.  Mj. 

Professor  

56.  History  of  Doctrines. — The  nature  and  value  of 

this  study.     The  gradual  unfolding  of  the  doc- 
trinal contents  of  Scripture  in  the  apprehension 
of  Christians.    The  influence  of  philosophy  on 
jj^  theology.     The    influence  of    science,    history 

w  and    ethics  ;    of    current    habits    of  thought  ; 

of  Christian  activity  ;  of  heresies.  The  begin- 
nings of  theological  thought  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries.  History  of  doctrines 
connected  with  Soteriology,  as  follows  :  the 
trinity ;  the  person  of  Christ ;  the  nature 
of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in 


Christ  ;  His  humiliation  ;  His  atonement ; 
His  exaltation  ;  election  and  calling  ;  human 
ability ;  regeneration  and  conversion ;  justi- 
fication ;  sanctification  ;  perseverance. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '96. 
Professor  Johnson. 

57.  History   of  Doctrines. — In  the    preceding  course 

the  doctrines  considered  historically  were  those 
specially  connected  with  Soteriology ;  in  this, 
the  history  of  other  doctrines  is  studied. 
They  are  the  following  :  The  Scriptures  ;  the 
origin  of  the  soul ;  the  nature  of  sin  ;  orig- 
inal sin;  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin;  the 
intermediate  state  ;  the  second  advent ;  the 
resurrection;  the  day  of  judgment;  future 
rewards  and  punishments;  the  church;  bap- 
tism ;  the  Lord's  supper ;  the  present  ten- 
dencies of  theological  thought.  Mj. 
Professor  Johnson. 

58.  History  of  Creeds  and   Confessions.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

59  [=VI,  68].  Historical  Development  of  Philanthropy 
and  Reforms. — The  historical  systems  of  poor 
relief  :  The  spirit,  forces,  and  method  of  philan- 
thropy, illustrated  by  the  course  of  the  anti- 
slavery,  temperance,  and  other  reform  move- 
ments. Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

60.  Christian  Education  and  Schools.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

61.  Christian    Art:    Architecture,   Sculpture,   Paint- 

ing.—This  course  will  be  profusely  illustrated 
with  heliostat  views  of  the  principal  works  of 
Christian  art.  It  will  include  a  study  of  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  sculpture,  the  three  chief 
branches  of  art,  as  follows  :  The  development  of 
the  church  from  other  forms  of  architecture. 
The  cathedrals  and  their  builders.  The  devel- 
opment of  painting.  The  lives  of  the  great 
painters.  The  various  schools  of  painting.  The 
principal  religious  paintings  of  the  wor^ld.  The 
sculptors  and  their  works.  The  good  and  evil 
effects  of  religious  art.  The  infiuence  of  the 
Reformation  on  religious  art. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Professor  Johnson. 

62.  Christian   Missions   in    the   XVI,    XVII,    XVIII 

Centuries. — In     the   sixteenth  century  :    reli- 
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gious  state  of  the  world  at  beginning  of  the 
century  ;  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  and  apathy  of  the 
Reformers  in  the  cause  of  Missions  ;  the  Mis- 
sions to  Brazil  and  Lapland. 

In  the  seventeenth  century :  religious  charac- 
teristics of  the  century ;  the  German,  Dutch 
and  English  interest  in  Missions. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  :  religious  charac- 
teristics of  the  century  ;  the  missionary  move- 
ments by  the  Pietists,  by  Hans  Egede,  by  the 
Moravians,  by  David  Brainerd,  by  the  Wesley- 
ans,  by  the  Missionary  Societies. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter, '96. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

63.  Christian  Missions  in  the  XIX  Century,— The 
geography,  inhabitants,  government,  religions, 
and  history  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Africa. 


The  pioneer  missionaries ;  the  progress  of 
evangelization ;  the  recent  advance  move- 
ments, and  the  present  Protestant  status  in 
each  of  these  countries.  Review  and  criticism 
of  missionary  agencies  and  methods.  Sum- 
mary of  the  achievements  of  the  century. 

DM.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

64.  The  Philosophy  of  History. — The  great  attempts 
at  the  philosophical  consideration  of  history  will 
be  reviewed,  and  the  present  status  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  estimated.  The  recent  work  of 
Professor  Flint  will  serve  as  a  partial  basis, 
and  his  own  views,  so  far  as  expressed,  will 
receive  attention. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  "96. 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BAPTISTS. 


65.  Baptism    and     the    Lord's     Supper   Historically 

Considered.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

66.  History  of  Baptist  Principles    Prior    to  the  Ref- 

ormation. Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


67.  The  Swiss,  German,  and  Dutch  Anabaptists. 


Mj. 


Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

Seminar:  The  English  Baptists. — The  Seminar 
w^ill  be  engaged  chiefly  in  a  critical  study  of 
original  sources.  To  each  member  v/ill  be 
assigned  one  or  more  topics  for  special  research 
and  report.    Open  to  candidates  for  the  degree 


of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  present  Church 
History  as  primary  or  secondary  subject,  and  to 
other  advanced  students  capable  of  independent 
investigations.  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '95. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

69.  Seminar :      The     American     Baptists.— Research 

will  be  confined  to  New  England  and  Virginia 
in  the  Colonial  Period.  Information  will  be 
sought  from  original  sources.  Critical  discus- 
sion of  papers  prepared  by  members  of  the 
Seminar.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  ■96» 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

70.  The   Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  in  the  XIX 

Century.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


The  Church  History  Club  meets  fortnightly  through 
the  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Papers 
pertaining  to  Church  History  are  read  and  discussed 
by  professors,  students,  and  invited  specialists.     The 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 

instructors,  fellows,  and  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  connected  with  the  Department 
are  members.     Other  students  are  admitted  to  mem 
bership  up  to  the  limit  of  fifteen. 


Topics  for  1895=6. 
The  general  subject  for  the  year  has  been  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  Religious  Movements. 


•'  The  '  Spiritual  Exercises  '  of  Ignatius  Loyola." 

Professoe  Franklin  Johnson. 
"  William  the  Conqueror  and  the  Norman  Conquest." 

C.  A.  Lemon, 
"  Successive  Iccarnations  of  the  Evangelic  Passion." 

Rev.  C.  F.  Aked. 
"Lotze  and  the  Philosophy  of  History." 

Assistant  Professor  J.  VV.  Moncrief. 


"  Origin  and  Purposes  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ." 

Dr.  H.  L.  Willett. 
''  Some  Reasons  for  the  Existence  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church,"  W.  C,  Logan. 
'•  Union  of  Disciples  and  Baptists." 

Rev.  L.  a.  Crandall,  D.D. 
"  The  Theology  of  Albrccht  Ritschl." 

Rev.  W.  W.  Evarts,  D.D. 
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XLVL      THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOMILETIC 8,    CHURCH  POLITY,    AND 

PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GALUSHA  ANDERSON,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Homileties,  Church  Polity,  and  Pastoral  Duties. 

FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  Histoid  and  Homileties. 

REV.  W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Homileties  {Summer  Quarter,  1896). 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  preaching,  as  in  every  art,  much  waste  of  time  and  energy  may  be  avoided  by  observing  the  teachings  of 
experience.  Modern  methods  of  preaching  are  a  growth  of  ages.  They  have  been  developed  according  to 
principles  which  are  clearly  ascertained,  and  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention.  Scriptural  precept  and  example 
should  be  studied,  and  the  sermons  of  the  ablest  preachers  should  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of  accepted  principles 
of  discourse.  Exercises  in  the  choice  of  texts,  the  deduction  and  statement  of  themes,  the  framing  and  develop- 
ment of  plans,  and  the  preaching  of  sermons  should  anticipate  the  demands  of  the  pulpit.  The  most  practical 
methods  of  explaining  the  Scripture  should  be  investigated  and  applied.  Helpful  criticism  by  instructors  and 
classmates  should  correct  errors,  recognize  and  encourage  aptitudes,  and  prepare  the  student  for  the  unsparing 
criticism  of  public  life. 

The  scriptural  order  of  the  church,  the  relations  of  pastor  and  people,  and  the  best  methods  of  pastoral 
work  should  be  studied  so  that  the  young  minister  may  know  how  to  act  efficiently  at  the  outset. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


The  Art  of  Preaching. — This  course  will  ignore 
on  the  one  side  all  Pastoral  Theology,  and  on 
the  other  all  mere  rhetoric  and  elocution.  The 
lectures  presuppose  good  rhetorical,  if  not  homi- 
letical,  training.  Their  aim  is  to  bring  the  stu- 
dent for  a  few  weeks  into  vital  contact  with  the 
preacher.  They  are  intended  to  furnish  a  point 
of  view,  disclose  fundamental  principles,  and 
reveal  to  each  student  his  own  peculiar  powers 
and  needs.  The  course  will  include  lectures  on 
The  Function  of  the  Preacher  in  Modern  Life  ; 
The  Preacher  as  Prophet,  as  Teacher,  as  Leader 
of  Men ;  The  Preparation  of  Self,  including 
Physical  Sanity,  Intellectual  Integrity,  and 
Spiritual  Power ;  The  Sermonic  Ideal ;  Subject 
vs.  Object  of  Preaching ;  Assimilation  and 
Arrangement ;  Relation  of  Preaching  to  the 
Bible  ;  Expository  Preaching ;  The  Art  of  Illus- 
tration ;  The  Advantages  and  Perils  of  the 
Homiletic  Habit ;  How  to  Hold  an  Audience  ; 
Preaching  without  Notes ;  Study  of  Living 
Preachers,  etc.  All  principles  discussed  will  be 
applied  in  actual  class-room  work. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Professor  Faunce. 

2.  Homileties. — The  theory  of  the  sermon  ;  the  text; 
the  introduction;  the  proposition;  the  divisions; 


the  development ;  the  conclusion  ;  the  kinds  of 
of  sermons ;  exercises  in  the  homiletic  use  of 
the  Scriptures;  criticism  of  sermons  of  dis- 
tinguished preachers ;  lectures  on  the  delivery 
of  the  sermon  and  extempore  preaching. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Professor  Johnson. 

3.  History  of    Preaching.  — The    preaching    of    the 

Prophets,  of  Christ,  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
first  four  centuries  of  Christianity  ;  medissval 
preaching ;  preaching  preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  French,  German,  English,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
and  American  preaching. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

4.  Plans  and  Sermons. — All  plans  and  sermons  must 

be  written  in  full  and  handed  to  the  Professor 
for  his  criticisms.  As  many  plans  as  time  will 
permit  will  be  put  upon  the  blackboard  and 
criticised  both  by  the  class  and  the  Professor. 
Sermons  will  be  preached  before  the  class  and 
criticised  in  the  light  of  the  accepted  principles 
of  homileties.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '97. 

Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Professor  Johnson. 


I 
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5.  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.— Some   of  the 

great  sermons  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  German,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
American  pulpits  will  be  carefully  analyzed 
and  the  elements  of  power  and  efiectiveness  in 
them  pointed  out. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Peofessor  Anderson. 

6.  Church   Polity   and  Pastoral    Duties. — The  theo- 

ries of  church  polity.  The  church,  its  mem- 
bers, ordinances,  powers  and  officers.  The 
election,  ordination,  and  duties  of  church  offi- 


cers. Call  to  the  ministry,  settlement,  conduct 
of  public  service,  administration  of  ordinances, 
pastoral  visiting,  marriage  rites,  funeral  ser- 
vices, prayer  meetings,  Sunday-schools,  benev- 
olences, councils,  formation  of  churches. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

7.  Hymnology. — The  Development  of  hymns  and 
sacred  songs  from  the  first  century  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  present  time. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 


VI.     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  means  for  the  systematic  study  of  contemporary  institutions 
with  which  educated  leaders  of  society  must  deal  in  daily  life,  and  of  those  human  relations  which  determine 
duty  and  shape  character.  The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  an  accessible  laboratory  for  observa- 
tion whose  value  is  beyond  estimate.  Sociology  may  be  elected  as  either  a  principal  or  a  secondary  subject  for 
the  degrees  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  by  the  Department  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  six  Majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  who  choose  Sociology  as  their  principal  subject  are  required  to  take  eighteen  Majors  within  or  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must 
complete,  as  undergraduates  or  graduates,  a  course  of  preparatory  study,  about  twenty-two  Majors,  distributed 
among  Physiography,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Anthropology,  Neurology,  Psychology,  Ethics,  History  of 
Philosophy,  History,  Political  Economy,  and  Introduction  to  Sociology,  credit  being  given  for  equivalents.  The 
courses  required  by  the  Department  from  Divinity  Students  must  be  divided  between  the  courses  of  social 
philosophy  and  concrete  social  institutions.  The  division  of  subjects  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

By  a  rule  which  goes  into  effect  July  1,  1896,  all  students  of  the  Divinity  School  are  required  during  the 
first  two  years  to  take  two  (2)  Majors  in  the  Department  of  Sociology.  These  may  be  selected  from  Courses 
58-60  (Seminar),  53,  63,  55,  64.  All  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  are  open  to 
Divinity  students.  (See  Programme  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.)  It  is  especially  urged 
that  they  take  Courses  71,  72,  or  73,  even  if  this  requires  a  longer  residence  to  accomplish. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  are  primarily  for  Graduate  Students. 
M^Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj^Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


58,  59,  60.    Seminar :    Organizations    for    Promoting 
Social  Welfare. 
3  Mj.   Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  96-7. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

53.  The  Family. — A  historical  study  of  the  domestic 
relations,  and  of  the  organic  connection  of  the 
family  with  modern  culture  and  progress. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 


54.  Voluntary   Associations. — A  systematic  study  of 

the  nature  and  social  value  of  organizations  to 

meet  community  needs,  apart  from  political  and 

industrial  relations.  M. 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  '96-7.] 

62,  63.  Social  Institutions  of  Organized  Christianity. 
The  direct  action  of  the  Church  upon  society, 
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apart  from  its  specific  functions ;  a  view  of 
contemporary  schemes  of  beneficence. 

M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '96. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

55, 56.  Economical  and  Governmental  Agencies  for 
Advancing  General  Welfare. —  Supplements  34, 
and  considers  the  factors  omitted  there. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '96. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

57.  Social  Conditions  in  American  Rural  Life. — Some 
problems  of  amelioration,  presented  by   life  on 
American  farms  and  in   villages,  will  be  con- 
sidered. M, 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '96-7.] 

61.  Modern  Cities  and  Cooperation  of  their  Beneficent 
Forces.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
Social  Treatment  of  Dependents  and  Defective. 

The  causes  of  pauperism ;  public  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal charities  ;  preventive  methods  ;  cooperation 
in  beneficence  ;  institutions  for  the  education  of 


64 


deaf-mutes,  the  blind,  and  feeble-minded,  and 
other  topics  of  charity. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

65.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime  and  Criminals. 

M  (or  MM).    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

66.  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  Sociology.  M. 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '96-7.] 

68.  Historical    Development    of    the    Great    Philan- 

thropies and  Reforms. — The  historical  systems 

of  poor  relief.     The  spirit,  forces,  and  method  of 

philanthropy,  illustrated  by  the  course  of  the 

anti-slavery,   temperance,     and     other     reform 

movements.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '97. 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

Remarks. — Those  who  take  the  Seminar  (58,  59,  60) 

will  omit  (63),  (55)  and  (61). 

69.  Field  Work  in  the  Study  of  Local  Institutions  of 

Charity  and  Correction. —  For  those  who  have 
had  Courses  64  and  65,  or  their  equivalent. 

M.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 


XXVIII     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

S.  H.  CLARK,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

MARTHA  FLEMING,  Assistant  in  Elocution. 

J.  P.  WHYTE,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Elocution. 

W.  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution  {First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1896). 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M= Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.     Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


7.  Bible  and  Hymn  Reading,  and  Delivery  of  Ser- 
mons.— A  course  similar  to  Course  12.   Intended 
primarily  for  clergymen.     Mon.-Fri.,  11:30  a.m. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Professor  Chamberlain. 

11.  Required  Course. — The  nature  of  the  instruction 
in  this  course  will  be  the  same  as  that  in 
Course  1,  except  that  it  will  be  more  detailed 
and  will  include  vocal  training.  See  p.  188  of 
the  Annual  Register. 

There  will  be  two  sections,  each  meeting  twice 
a  week  during  the  year.      The  time  of  meeting 


will  be  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of  those 
taking  the  course.  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter. 

Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Whyte. 
12.  Bible  and  Hymn  Reading,  and  Delivery  of  Ser- 
mons.— -A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  dis- 
course such  as  narration,  argumentation,  des- 
cription, etc.,  and  of  types  of  poetic  literature. 
In  the  study  of  sermon  delivery  particular 
stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  art  side  of  rendition. 
Tuesday-Friday,  10:30  a.m.,  and  vocal  drill 
twice  a  week  from  8:00-8:30  a.m. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Clark. 
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XXIX.     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

(See  "Division  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,"  Part  IV  of  the  Annual  Register.) 


MUSIC. 

OFFICER   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Wardner  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Music. 


ORGANIZATIONS. 

Divinity  students  are  cordially  invited  to  identify 
themselves  with  some  one  of  the  following  musical 
organizations : 

The  University  Chorus. 

The  University  Glee  Club. 

The  Woman's  Glee  Club. 

The  Mandolin  Club. 

The  Woman's  Mandolin  Club. 


VOLUNTARY  COURSES  IN  MUSIC. 

Elementary  Vocal  Music. — Tuesday,  at  5:00  p.m 
Harmony. — Monday  and  Thursday,  at  8:30  a.m. 
Theory  of  Music— Tuesday  and  Friday,  at  8:30  a.m. 
History  of  Music. — Wednesday,  at  8:30  a.m. 


THE  MUSICAL  LECTURES  AND  RECITALS. 

Musical  Lectures  and  Recitals  are  given  in  Kent 
Theater,  Wednesday  afternoons  at  5:00  o'clock, 
throughout  the  year. 


DIVINITY  LECTURES. 
Summer   Quarter,   1896. 


Rev.  Professor  J.  Agar  Beet. 
Four  Lectures :  Readings  in  Genesis  and  Romans. 

1)  The  Creation  of  the  World. 

Our  starting-point :  The  Gospel  of  Christ.  An  anonymous 
book,  compiled  from  earlier  documents ;  its  relation  to  the 
Law  of  Moses.— The  six  days'  work ;  its  spiritual  significance ; 
its  relation  to  modern  Science- — Other  cosmogonies  ;  The 
xinique  superiority  of  Genesis  reveals  the  hand  of  God. 

2)  The  Covenant  with  Abraham. 

New  volume  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  God  speaks  to 
Abraham ;  command  and  promise ;  Obedience  and  faith ;  The 
Covenant ;  Offering  of  Isaac.  The  historical  truth  of  Genesis 
is  attested  by  the  influence  of  the  events  there  narrated  on 
the  subsequent  life  of  Israel.  The  marvelous  fulfilment  in 
Christ  of  the  promise  to  Abraham  reveals  its  divine  source.— 
A  divinely-inspired  record  of  actual  revelations  from  God 
to  man. 

3)  The  Son  of  David  and  of  God. 

Genuineness  and  peculiar  value  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul; 
a  servant  of  .Jesus  Christ ;  the  Gospel  fore-announced  by  an- 
cient men  in  ancient  writings  ;  the  Son  of  David  and  of  God ; 
flesh  and  spirit ;  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  grace  and  apostle- 
ship  through  Christ ;  the  called  saints ;  Grace  and  peace  from 
God  and  Christ. 

4)  The  Gospel  of  Paul. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  epistles ;  the  dark  background ; 
a  fuller  statement  of  the  Gospel ;  testimony  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets ;  righteousness  of  God  through  faith  ;  justifica- 
tion :  a  Jewish  law  term ;  the  redemption  in  Christ;  the  pro- 


pitiation in  His  blood;  rendered  needful  by  past  forbear- 
ance ;  justification  and  justice ;  was  the  Gospel  of  Paul  the 
Gospel  of  Christ? 

Lectures  3  and  4  will  assume  a  knowledge  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek.  All  the  lectures  will  bear  directly  both  on  The- 
ology and  on  the  Christian  life. 

The  lectures  were  given  July  20-23. 

Associate  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson. 
Three  Lectures :  (1)  The  Historic  Growth  of 
Social  Ideals.  Theory  of  Social  Good ;  (2)  Insti- 
tutions as  Means  of  Realizing  and  Modifying 
Ideals ;  (3)  Movement  of  Democracy  in  this  Cen- 
tury— Process  of  Socializing  Welfare. 

First  Term. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Five  Lectures:  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

Second  Term. 
Professor  Rush  Rhees. 
Five  Lectures  :    The  Psalms  of  the  Pharisees. 

First  Term. 

Associate  Professor  Ira  M.  Price. 

Three  lectures  on  (1)  Discovery  and  Decipherment 

of    Cuneiform    Inscriptions;     (2)    Assyria    in 

Isaiah's  Days;  (3)  Fall  of  Assyria  and  Rise  of 

Babylonia.  Second  Term. 

Professor  George  Adam  Smith. 
Eight  Lectures  :  Hebrew  Poetry,  July  2-10. 
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DEPARTMENTS     OF    THE     GRADUATE     SCHOOLS    01     THE    UNIVERSITY 

OPEN    TO    DIVINITY   STUDENTS. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  Divinity  courses  indicated  above  students  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  may 
select  courses  from  the  following-named  Departments  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University: 


lA.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 
IB.  The  Department  of  Pedagogy. 
II.  The  Department  of  Political  Economy. 
IV.  The  Department  of  History. 
VI.  The  Department  of  Sociology. 
VII.  The  Department  of  Comparative  Religion. 
VIII.  The  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures. 


IX. 

XV. 
XVI. 

XXVIII. 
XXIX. 


The  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 

Greek. 
The  Department  of  English. 
The  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  in 

English. 
The  Department  of  Public  Speaking. 
The  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and 

Athletics. 


III.     THE    ENGLISH    THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 

INFORMATION. 


For  general  conditions  of  admission  see  p.  8.  The 
English  Theological  Seminary  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  have  not  secured  the  advan- 
tages of  a  collegiate  education.  Pastors  who  are 
neither  college  nor  divinity  school  graduates,  approved 
candidates  for  the  ministry  whose  scholastic  training 
is  deficient,  and  men  and  women  who,  with  the  com- 
mendation of  their  churches,  purpose  to  devote  their 
lives  to  religious  work,  are  admitted  to  the  English 
Theological  Seminary.  For  students  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  season  of  residence  is  the  Summer  Quarter 
only.  The  Seminary  provides  non-resident  corre- 
spondence courses  for  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters.  (Special  Circulars  explaining  the 
correspondence-study  work  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion). The  Summer  Quarter  has  been  set  apart  for 
resident  instruction  in  order  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  those  who  can  be  absent  from  their  homes 
only  at  this  season ;  and  it  is  believed  that  many 
churches  will  gladly  release  their  pastors  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  pastoral  work  is  less  exacting  than 
usual. 

Beginning  with  July  1, 1895,  the  work  of  the  English 
Theological  Seminary  has  been  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  plan  : 

1.  Resident  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Summer 
Quarter  only,  and  will  consist  in  the  summer  of  1896 
of  two  or  more  groups,  each  of  three  Majors. 

2.  Groups  of  non-resident  courses  continuing  those 
of  the  Summer  Quarter  will  be  offered  for  the  Autumn, 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  These  will  be  so 
arranged  as  to  supplement  the  resident  work  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  student  will  be   enabled  to 


complete  during  the  thirty-six  weeks  of  non-residence 
an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  that  accomplished 
in  the  twelve  weeks  of  residence.  Examinations  upon 
the  non-resident  work  will  be  offered  at  The  University 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

3.  The  curriculum  of  the  Seminary  will  thus  include 
four  years  of  continuous  work,  namely,  four  Summer 
Quarters  in  residence  and  twelve  Quarters  in  absence. 

4.  Of  the  twenty-four  Majors  thus  required,  six 
may  be  taken  in  subjects  preparatory  to  the  theologi- 
cal curriculum,  namely,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Psychology, 
History,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Ethics. 

5.  A  student  may  prolong  his  course  either  by 
residing  at  The  University  six  weeks  during  any  par- 
ticular Summer  Quarter  instead  of  twelve  weeks,  or 
by  taking  a  smaller  number  of  subjects  while  absent 
from  The  University. 

6.  A  certificate  of  graduation  in  English  will  be 
granted  to  each  student  who  (a)  completes  twenty-four 
Majors  according  to  the  conditions  named  above,  not 
more  than  one-half  of  them  being  taken  in  absence ; 
b)  presents  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject 
approved  by  the  professor  to  whose  department  it 
pertains.  The  subject  must  be  selected  and  approved 
at  least  six  months  before  the  date  of  the  final  exami- 
nation ;  and  the  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  and 
approved  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  final  examina- 
tion ;  and  when  approved  it  will  become  the  property 
of  The  University ;  (c)  passes  a  satisfactory  final 
examination  in  addition  to  the  regular  course-exami- 
nations. 

7.  The  expenses  for  a  summer's  residence  are  esti- 
mated as  follows : 
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Matriculation  fee     -        -        -        -  $  5.00 
University  fee       .        .        .        .  5.00 

Light  and  care  of  room   -        -        -    12.00 
Board     ------        36.00 

Laundry 5.00 

Books 8.00 

Total,  $71.00 

8.  The  expense  of  the  non-resident  work  will  be  as 
follows  : 

Instruction  for  six  Minors  at  $6.00  a  Minor       $36.00 
Books  for  six  Minors,  $4.00  a  Minor  (estimated)  24.00 

9.  A  loan  library  will  be    established    from  which 


books  may  be  drawn  for  a  specified  time  by  students 
engaged  in  non-resident  study. 

10.  The  English  Theological  Seminary  is  open  to 
pastors  of  churches,  to  approved  students  for  the  min- 
istry, and  to  men  and  women  who,  with  the  commen- 
dation of  their  churches,  propose  to  devote  their  lives 
to  religious  work. 

11.  In  view  of  the  short  time  of  resident  study,  the 
Education  Society  does  not  undertake  to  render  finan- 
cial aid.  Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such 
remunerative  service  as  may  be  available,  though  The 
University  authorities  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  student  ought  to  devote  his  entire  time  and 
strength  to  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 


COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

M  =  Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

GROUP  I 

A.    RESIDENT  COURSES  OF  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1896. 


^11.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
A,     Old  Testament. 


A17a.  The  Prophets  (in  English). 


M.    First  Term. 


A52.  Modern  Discoveries  and  the  Old  Testament. — 
A  presentation  and  a  study  of  the  results  of 
recent  discoveries  made  in  Oriental  countries, 
especially  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  which 
shed  light  on  the  narratives  and  life  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Old  Testament. 

M.     Second  Term. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

A26a.  The  Psalter  (in  English).— The  formation  of  the 
Psalter;  characteristics  of  the  Psalms  as  to 
style  and  authorship ;  the  personal,  historical, 
and  national  elements  ;  their  religious  charac- 
teristics, their  classification  and  use. 

M.     Second  Term. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

A36a.  Oriental  Antiquity  under  Assyrian  Domination. 
This  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  history 
of  Western  Asia  under  the  great  Assyrian  con- 
querors from  Shalmaneser  II.  to  Ashurbanipal, 
including  a  survey  of  the  material  furnished  by 
the  Inscriptions  with  its  bearing  upon  relations 


of  other  states,  especially  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah  to  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

M.     First  Term. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

A117.  History  of  Egypt. — Giving  special  attention  to 
the  religion,  literature,  art,  and  science,  and 
their  remains  in  and  influence  upon  subsequent 
civilization;  the  condition  of  Egypt  at  the 
probable  period  of  the  Israelitish  sojourn ;  the 
possible  date  of  the  Exodus.  The  entire  course 
will  be  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs, original  antiquities,  etc.  It  is  intended 
as  far  as  possible  to  place  the  sources  before  the 
student,  for  his  judgment  and  summarization  of 
results.  M.    First  Term. 

Dr.  Breasted. 


B,     New  Testament. 

BIO.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Introduction,  analysis,  in- 
terpretation of  the  text  upon  the  basis  of  modern 
English  versions.  M.    First  Term. 

Professor  Rhees. 

Bl.  Political  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation  in  New 
Testament  Times. — A  study  of  the  period  175 
B.C.  to  135  A.D.,  with  special  attention  to  con- 
ditions preceding  and  accompanying  the  New 
Testament.  M,    Second  Term. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
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XLIII.    BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 
A17a.    The  Prophets  (in  English). 


M.    First  Term. 


XLV.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 

2.  Prior  to  Constantine  (A.  D.  30-311.)— Religious, 
intellectual,  and  political  preparation  for 
Christ's  advent ;  Judaism  and  paganism  ;  cul- 
ture and  corruption  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire ;  persecution  and  martyrdom ;  written 
attacks;  apologies;  the  New  Testament  idea 
of  the  Church ;  constitution  and  discipline ; 
life  and  worship  ;  heresies  and  sects ;  develop- 
ment of  doctrines.  M.  Second  Term. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

22.  The  Counter  Reformation. — The  movement  to 
amend  and  invigorate  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  occasioned  by  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, is  called  the  Counter  Reformation.  The 
study  of  this  movement  includes  four  chief 
divisions :  I.  The  character  of  the  Popes 
immediately  before  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, and  that  of  those  subsequent  to  it.  II. 
The  improvement  of  Roman  Catholic  theology 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  III.  The  Jesuits ; 
their  founder  ;  their  organization ;  their  casuis- 
try ;  their  methods  of  work;  the  extent  of  their 
activities ;  their  influence  on  the  election  of 
Popes  and  the  policy  of  the  Papacy ;  their 
banishment  by  Popes  and  kings ;  and  their 
present  state.  IV.  The  revival  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  of  persecution.  Mj. 
Professor  Johnson. 

1.  Outlines  of  Church  History  (A.D.  30-1896).— 
This  course  aims  to  find  and  arrange  in  natural 
order  the  great  turning  points  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  to  discover  by 
following  the  development  of  the  process  the 
principal  divisions  that  have  taken  place;  to 
state  concisely  the  causes  of  these  divisions  and 
the  environments  that  have  favored  their  growth 
or  their  decay;  to  fix  the  different  stages  of 
development  by  means  of  such  dates  as  the  im- 


portance of  the  subject  matter  may  show  to  be 
necessary. 

In  a  word,  the  purpose  of  the  course  is  pre- 
paratory to  the  special  courses  that  follow. 

M.    First  Term 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 


XLVI.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL 
DUTIES. 

1.  The  Art  of  Preaching.  — This  course  will  in- 
clude a  large  part  of  the  lectures  in  the  first 
course,  offered  to  students  in  the  Graduate  Di- 
vinity School,  but  will  give  more  attention  to 
English  style,  methods  of  public  address,  rhetor- 
ical practice  and  private  work  by  the  student. 
It  is  intended  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no 
purely  homiletic  instruction,  and  desire  ground- 
ing in  first  principles.  M.  First  Term. 
Professor  Faunce. 

2.  Plans  and  Sermons. — All  plans  and  sermons  must 
be  written  in  full  and  handed  to  the  Professor 
for  his  criticism.  As  many  plans  as  time  will 
permit  will  be  put  upon  the  blackboard  and 
criticised  both  by  the  class  and  the  Professor. 
Sermons  will  be  preached  before  the  class  and 
criticised  in  the  light  of  the  accepted  principles 
of  homiletics  M.     Second  Term. 

Professor  Johnson. 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY. 


62.   Social  Institutions  of  Organized  Christianity. — 

The  principles,  tendencies,  and  aims  of  the  social 
work  of  the  churches  in  ministering  to  the  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  progress  of  modern  society. 
The  movements  of  social  conscience  and  duty 
in  the  church.  M.    First  Term. 

55.  Economical  and  Governmental  Agencies  of 
Welfare. — The  cooperation  of  voluntary  associa- 
tion with  leaders  of  industry  and  governmental 
agencies  for  the  promotion  of  welfare.  Con- 
tributions of  trades  unions,  mutual  benefit 
societies,  municipalities  and  states  in  Europe 
and  America.     A  programme  of  social  reforms. 

M.    First  Term. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
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B.    NON-RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN,  WINTER,  AND 

SPRING  QUARTERS,  1896-7. 

Homiletics.  Mj.  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Mj. 

Rhetoric.  Mj. 

Descriptions  of  the  above  courses  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

GROUP  II 

A.    RESIDENT  COURSES  FOR  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1897. 

XVI.  A.  4.  The  Pentateuch.  XVI.  B.  17.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

First  M.  Term.  M.    Second  Term. 

Head  Professor  Harper.  Head  Professor  Burton. 

XVI.  A.  26.  The  Psalter.  XLV.  19.  The  Scotch  Reformation. 

M.     Second  Term.  M.    First  Term. 

Head  Professor  Harper.  Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

XVI.  B.  5.  Outline  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  XLV.  37.  The   Pilgrim    Fathers    and    the   Plymouth 

M.    First  Term.  Colony.  M.     Second  Term. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews.  Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

This  list  of  courses  will  be  much  enlarged. 

B.    NON-RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN,  WINTER,  AND 

SPRING  QUARTERS,  1897-8. 
XVI.  A.  40.   Messianic  Prophecy.  Mj.      xLV.  2.    History  of  the  Church  prior  to  Constantine. 

XVI.  B.  22.  Exegetical  Studies  in  the  Epistles.       Mj.  mj.    Autumn  to  Spring  Quarter  inclusive. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

GROUP  III 

A.    RESIDENT  COURSES  FOR  THE  SUMMER  OF  1898. 
Theology.  Mj.  Logic.  Mj. 

Pastoral  Duties.  Mj. 

This  list  of  courses  will  be  much  enlarged. 

B.    NON-RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN,  WINTER,  AND 

SPRING  QUARTERS,  1898-9. 

Theology.  Mj.  Ethics.  Mj 

Church  Polity.  Mj. 

GROUP  IV. 

A.    RESIDENT  COURSES  FOR  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1899. 
Church  History.  Mj.  Rhetoric.  Mj 

Homiletics.  Mj. 

This  list  of  courses  will  be  much  enlarged. 

B.    NONRESIDENT  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN,  WINTER,  AND 

SPRING  QUARTERS,  1899-1900. 

Church  History.  Mj.  General  History.  Mj. 

Church  Polity.  Mj. 

Descriptions  of  these  courses  will  be  published  later. 

Remark  :  It  is  expected  that  the  courses  constituting  Group  I  will  be  repeated  in  1897-8,  and  that  Group 
II  will  be  offered  for  students  who  have  already  taken  Group  I.  In  1898-9  Groups  I  and  II  will  be  repeated, 
and  Group  III  will  be  added.    In  1899-1900  Groups  I,  II,  and  III  will  be  repeated,  and  Group  IV  will  be  added. 
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IV.     THE   SCANDINAVIAN    SEMINARIES. 

A.     INFORMATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Trustees,  the  work  of  the  Scandinavian  Theological  Seminaries  was 
transferred  in  October,  1894,  from  Cohh  Lecture  Hall  to  Walker  Hall  at  Morgan  Park.  The  faculties  of  these 
Seminaries  have  been  organized  into  a  separate  faculty  under  the  Divinity  Faculty  for  the  conduct  of  this  work. 

The  purpose  of  these  Seminaries  is  to  fit  young  men  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and 
Swedes  in  this  country  and  in  the  home  lands.  The  curriculum  consists  of  two  years  of  preparatory  studies 
and  two  years  of  strictly  Divinity  studies.  The  latter  include  Exegesis,  History,  Theology,  Homiletics,  and 
Pastoral  Duties. 

The  regulations  respecting  admission,  quarters,  terms,  courses,  attendance,  and  standing,  are  the  same  for 
students  in  Walker  Hall  as  for  those  who  reside  in  the  Divinity  Halls  in  Chicago. 

The  dues  of  the  Scandinavian  students  are  $8.50  a  Quarter,  divided,  $6.00  for  heat  and  light,  $2.50  for 
library  fee. 

B.     THE    DANO-NORWEGIAN    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


and   Professor  of   New 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

HENRIK  GUNDERSEN,  A.M.,    (Christiania),   D.B.,  Dean  of  the   Seminary, 

Testament  Interpretation  and  Biblical  Literature. 
CHRISTIAN  JORGINIUS  OLSEN,  Instructor  in  Homiletics. 
NELS  S0RENSON  LAWDAHL,  Instructor  in  Church  History. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  courBes=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

L.     OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION. 


1.  Biblical  Antiquities. 
The    government  ; 
justice ;  the  army. 


—(a)  Civil  Antiquities. — 
the     administration    of 


(b)  Sacred  Antiquities — The  sacred  seasons ; 
sanctuaries  of  Israel ;  the  priesthood ;  sacri- 
fices and  offerings ;  forms  of  idolatry  noticed 
in  the  Bible  ;  sects  among  the  Jews. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Gundersen. 

2.  Biblical  Hermeneutics. — Qualifications  of  the 
biblical  interpreter ;  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion;  general  principles  of  interpretation; 
difficulties  of  Scripture,  and  how  to  treat 
them ;  interpretation  of  figurative  language  ; 
interpretation  of  types  and  symbols;  prophecy 
and  its  interpretation. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Gundersen. 

3.  General  Introduction.  —  Authenticity  and 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures ;  formation  and 
history  of  the  Canon ;  the  original  languages 


of   Scripture  ;  the  manuscripts ;   the  ancient 
versions.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  '96-7.] 

4.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  —  Introduction, 
including  authorship  of  the  epistle ;  occasion 
and  purpose  ;  time  and  place  of  composition ; 
interpretation. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '96-7.] 

5.  Particular  Introduction. — The  Gospels;  the 
Book  of  Acts ;  the  Epistles  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  Discussion  with  reference  to 
authorship,  date,  character,  and  contents; 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  several  books. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  *96-7.] 

6.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — Introduction, 
including  discussion  of  the  congregation  at 
Rome ;  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  epistle ; 
theme  and  contents  ;  time  and  place  of  com- 
position ;  genuineness  and  integrity ;  char- 
acteristics ;  interpretation  of  chapters  1-11: 36. 

Mj.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Gundersen. 
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LI.    SYSTEMATIC   THEOLOGY. 


1.  Theological  Introduction  and    Bibliology.  — 

I.  Theological  Introduction.  Including  defi- 
nition of  theology,  its  aim,  possibility,  sources, 
and  relations ;  limitations  of  theology ; 
requisites  to  the  study  of  theology  ;  benefits 
of  systematic  theology ;  methods  of  system- 
atic theology. 

II.  The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God.  In- 
cluding 

1.)  Preliminary  considerations;  revelation 
defined,  its  possibility  and  probability,   its 


necessity,  possible    means    of    affording     a 

Divine  revelation. 

2.)  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 

Old  and  New  Testament. 

3.)  Proofs  of  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures. 

4.)  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  :  inspiration 

defined  ;  proof  of  inspiration  ;  theories  of  the 

method  and  extent  of  inspiration ;  the  Divine 

and  human  elements  in  the  Bible  ;  objections 

to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  considered. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Gundersen. 


LII.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


1.  Pastoral  Theology.  —  Call  and  settlement  as 
a  minister ;  conduct  of  public  worship ;  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinances  ;  pastoral  visi- 
tation ;  the  pastoral  relation  to  Sunday 
schools  and  the  young  people ;  marriage 
rites ;  funeral  services ;  cultivation  of  the 
missionary  spirit ;  revivals  of  religion ;  pas- 
toral study  ;  the  pastor's  outer  and  inner 
life.  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

2.  Church  Policy. — The  nature  of  the  church; 


organization  ;     officers 
pline ;  work  universal. 


;    ordinances;    disci- 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter, 
Mr.  Olsen. 


3.  Practical  Homiletics. — Examinations  of 
sermons  of  distinguished  preachers ;  making 
plans  for  criticism;  delivery  of  sermons 
before  the  class. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.  Olsen. 


LIII.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  Ancient  Church  History,  (A.  D.  30-800).— An 
outline  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
until  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Lawdahl. 

2.  Mediaeval  Church  History,  (A.D.  800-1517). 
— An  outline  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  from  Charles  the  Great  until  the 
Protestant  Reformation. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Lawdahl. 

3.  Church  History  from  the  Reformation.— 
The  evangelical  reformation  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  reaction,  A.D.  1517-1600;  the  age  of 
polemic  orthodoxy  and  exclusive  confession- 


alism,  A.D.  1600-1750 ;  the  spread  of  infidelity 
and  the  revival  of  Christianity  in  Europe  and 
America,  from  1750  to  the  present  time. 

M.  First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Lawdahl. 
4.  History  of  the  Baptists.—The  New  Testa- 
ment Church ;  marks  of  degeneracy  and 
corruption ;  the  Church  in  the  wilderness ; 
the  Church  reappears;  the  Swiss,  German, 
and  Dutch  Anabaptists ;  the  English  Bap- 
tists ;  Baptists  in  the  American  Colonies ; 
Baptists  in  the  United  States ;  Baptists  in 
other  countries  ;  progress  of  Baptist 
principles. 

M.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Lawdahl. 
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C.     THE   SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CARL  G.  LAGERGREN,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Seminary,  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
OLOF  HEDEEN,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Homiletics,  Church  Polity,  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
WILHELM    AUGUST    PETERSON,  D.B.,  Instructor  in    Church  History,   Hermeneutics,   and   Biblical 
Antiquities. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M= Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  Mj  =  Major  course = a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


LV.     OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION. 


Exegesis.— The  Gospels  in  Harmony.     Exegeticai 
and  practical  study.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 
Exegesis. — The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chapters 
1-8.     Studied  critically  and  exegetically. 

M.  First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 
Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities.  —  Agricul- 
ture, shepherding,  architecture,  home  and  social 
life,  arts,  trade,  government,  administration  of 
justice,  tabernacle,  priesthood,  sacrifices,  eacred 
seasons,  synagogue,  etc. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.  Peterson. 


Biblical  Introduction. — General  divisions  ;  unity 
or  relation  between  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  between  the  different  books;  remarks. 
Special  introduction  ;  a  study  of  all  the  different 
books  in  order,  as  to  authorship,  date,  character, 
contents,  etc.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 

Biblical  Interpretation. — Qualifications  of  the 
biblical  interpreter  ;  methods  of  interpretation ; 
fundamental  principle ;  textual  criticism  ;  manu- 
scripts; translations;  normal  interpretation, 
linguistic,  historical,  biblical. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Peterson. 


LVI.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 


1.  Introduction  to  Theology. — Including  1)    defini- 

tions and  explanations  of  terms ;  religion  ; 
revelation ;  systematic  theology ;  reason  in  rela- 
tion to  theology  ;  rationalism  ;  mysticism  ; 
Romanism;  progress,  limitations,  and  principal 
doctrinal  differences  in  theology  ;  errors  in 
systems  of  theology ;  requisites  to  the  study  of 
theology ;  value  and  benefit  of  a  theological 
study;  order  of  treatment  in  systematic  theol- 
ogy ;  history  of  systematic  theology.  2)  The 
existence  of  God ;  its  evidences ;  erroneous  views. 
M.  First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

2.  The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God. —  (Bibliology.) 

Proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures; 
their  necessity,  sufficiency,  perspicuity,  authority, 
authenticity,  and  integrity ;  miracles ;  prophecy  ; 
New  Testament  representations  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
adaptation  of  the  gospel  truth  to  the  human 
soul  and  to  society ;  Christian  experience  ;  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity ;  skeptical  views  ;  in- 
spiration ;   its  definition,   method,   and   extent ; 


objections  ;     relations 


proof    of    inspiration 
between  law  and  gospel. 

M.    Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  God. — (Theology  Proper.)  Essence 

and  attributes  of  God ;  Trinity ;  decrees,  pur- 
poses, and  works  of  God ;  creation  ;  preservation ; 
providence ;  angels.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Lagergren. 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  Man. — (Anthropology.)  Origin  of 

man ;  unity  of  the  human  race ;  essential  ele- 
ments of  human  nature ;  origin  of  the  soul ; 
spiritual  and  moral  nature  of  man ;  his  original 
state;  image  of  God;  apostasy  and  its  conse- 
quences ;  sin :  its  nature,  origin,  universality, 
and  penalty ;  possibility  of  the  first  sin  ;  Adam's 
sin  in  relation  to  the  race  ;  imputation ;  various 
theories;  Augustinian  view. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '96-7.] 
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5.  The    Doctrine    of    Redemption    and    Salvation. 

—  (Soteriology.)  Historical  preparation  for 
redemption ;  necessity  of  incarnation ;  Christ, 
his  person,  mediatorial  work  and  two  states 
(Christology) ;  different  views  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ ;  two  natures  in  one  person ; 
true  humanity  and  true  deity ;  the  God-man ; 
offices  of  Christ;  atonement  according  to  both 
Old  and  New  Testament;  Bible  methods  of 
representing  the  atonement ;  various  theories 
of  the  atonement ;  the  substitutionary  or  vicari- 
ous theory;  the  extent  of  the  atonement;  its 
universality.  The  Holy  Spirit ;  election ;  calling  ; 
conversion ;  repentance  ;  regeneration ;  faith  ; 
union  with  Christ ;  justification  ;  sanctification ; 
perseverance.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Lagergren. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '96-7.J 

6.  The   Last  Things. —  (Eschatology.)    Death  and 

immortality ;  intermediate  state  ;  resurrection ; 
second  coming  of  Christ;  millennium;  last  judg- 
ment; final  states  of  thp  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  DM.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 

Professor  Lagergren. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '96-7.] 


7.  Bible  Doctrines  and  Morals. — The  main  Christian 

doctrines  and  moral  principles  as  laid  down  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Preparatory  and 
exegetical. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

8.  Christian   Ethics. — Nature  of    Christian  Ethics; 

Its  relation  to  philosophical  ethics,  to  psychol- 
ogy, and  to  theology.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  morality.  The  moral  constitution  of 
man;  conscience,  moral  law,  the  will,  virtue. 
The  highest  good.  Christian  duties,  to  God, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  fellow-beings.  The 
individual,  the  family,  and  the  state. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

9.  History  of  Doctrines  and  Symbols. — The  histori- 

cal unfolding  of  the  principal  Christian  doctrines. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  contents  and  teach- 
ing of  the  different  creeds  or  symbols. 

DM.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 


LVII.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  Ancient  Church  History. — Religious,  intellectual, 
and  political  preparation  for  Christ's  advent; 
Judaism  and  paganism  ;  culture  and  corruption 
of  the  Augustan  age;  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire  ;  persecution 
and  martyrdom  ;  written  attacks  ;  apologies ; 
the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  church ;  consti- 
tution and  discipline  ;  life  and  worship ;  heresies 
and  sects ;  development  of  doctrines. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Peterson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '96-7.] 


2.  Mediaeval  Church  History. — Mohammedanism  in 

the  East   and  West  (600-778);    development  of 

Roman  Catholicism    in    eastern  and  northern 

Europe  (800-1073);  the  summit  of  papal  power. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Mr.  Peterson. 

3.  Modern  Church  History.— The  Reformation  (XVI 

Century);  the  period  of  orthodoxy  (XVII  Cen- 
tury); the  period  of  neology  (XVIII  Century); 
the  period  of  restoration  (XIX  Century). 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Peterson. 


LVIII.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


1.  Theoretical  Homiletics. — Definition  of  homiletics; 
the  fundamental  elements  of  effective  preach- 
ing, invention,  disposition,  style,  delivery. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 
2.  Practical    Homiletics. — Analysis  of    sermons  of 
prominent  preachers ;  preparing  plans  for  criti- 
cism ;  preaching  before  the  class. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '96-7.] 


3.  Church  Polity. — The  divine' origin  of  the  church; 
its  nature,  organization,  ordinances,  officers, 
discipline,  and  aim.    Day  of  Rest. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 

5.  Pastoral  Duties.— Ministry  itself;  qualifica- 
tions for  ministry;  the  minister's  piety  and 
personal  character;  call  to  the  ministry;  ordi- 
nation; the  pastor  in  his  home  and  in  social 
circles ;    the  pastor  feeding  the  sheep  and  lead- 
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ing  the  church ;    preaching  the  gospel,  adminis-  pastor's  relation  to  the  great  religious  move- 

tering  the  ordinances,   consoling   the  sick  and  ments    of    our    day ;    marriage    rites ;    funeral 

dying,  helping  the  poor  and  persecuted ;  pastoral  services.       M.    Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter, 

visiting ;  the  pastor  a  teacher  of  the  young ;  the  Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 


V.     ALLIED    ORGANIZATIONS. 

A.  THE  DISCIPLES'  DIVINITY  HOUSE. 

B.  THE  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  DIVINITY  HOUSE. 
Memorandum    op   agreement   between    the    divinity   houses   of   the   university   of   Chicago   and   the 

UNIVERSITY     OF     CHICAGO. 

First.  The  Divinity  House  (in  each  case)  of  The  University  of  Chicago  hereby  agrees  to  build  one  or  more 
halls  at  some  point  in  proximity  to  the  grounds  of  The  University  of  Chicago,  to  be  called  by  name  or  names 
hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  this  contract,  it  being  understood  that  the  hall  or  halls  shall  be 
used  as  a  home  for  students  of  these  denominations  attending  The  University  of  Chicago ;  it  being  further 
understood  that  the  grounds  and  halls  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  of  said  Divinity  House  of  The 
University  of  Chicago. 

Second.  The  University  of  Chicago  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  students  of  said  house  all  the  privileges 
of  The  University  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the  students  living  in  the  houses  of  The  University  itself;  it  being  fur- 
ther understood  that  students  pursuing  courses  of  theological  studies  shall  be  admitted  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  governing  the  Divinity  School,  and  that  said  students  after  having  completed  the  courses  of  study 
laid  down  by  The  University,  shall  receive  the  proper  recognition  of  such  work  in  the  form  of  appropriate 
degrees. 

Third.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Divinity  House  of  The  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  nominating  one  or  more  instructors  or  officers  who  shall  be  given  general  charge  of  their  said 
hall  or  halls  and  of  students  residing  therein;  provided  said  instructors  or  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  understood: 

1.  That  the  officers  of  the  House  shall  be  recognized  as  members  of  The  University  of  Chicago;  shall  be  in- 
vited to  confer  with  the  Divinity  Faculty  of  The  University  on  questions  which  relate  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  the  House  or  its  members,  and  upon  such  questions  only;  and  that  the  House  shall  be  represented  in  The 
University  Council,  by  its  principal  officer,  who  shall  be  called  Dean. 

2.  That  the  officers  of  the  House  shall  give  instructions  in  connection  with  the  department  or  departments 
of  The  University  designated  at  the  time  of  their  election,  which  instruction  shall  be  accepted  of  students  in  lieu 
of  other  similar  instruction  offered  by  The  University  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School 

3.  That  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  officers  and  instructors  shall  be  provided  by  the  Divinity 
House  of  The  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  understood  that  The  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  no  financial 
responsibility  in  connection  with  said  House,  its  officers  or  teachers. 

Dean  of  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House,  REV.  H.  L.  WILLETT,  Ph.D. 

Secretary  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Divinity  House,  REV.  W.  C.  LOGAN,  D.D. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.       Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 
A.      IN    CONNECTION    WITH   THE   DISCIPLES'    DIVINITY   HOUSE. 

1896-97.  2.  The  History  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.— Lectures. 
I.  The   Place   of  Alexander    Campbell    in    Modern  ^'     ^^^°^^  T®^"^'  Summer  Quarter. 

Theological  Thought.-Lectures.  ^^'  Willett. 

M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter.  3.  History  of  the  Disciples. — Origin  and  growth  of 
Dr.  Ames.  the  Disciples  of  Christ ;  the  beginnings  of  the 
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movement  for  a  restoration  of  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  Campbells  and  their  associates ; 
the  principles  for  whose  acceptance  they  labored  ; 
the  growth  of  the  movement,  and  its  present 
place  in  the  Christian  world ;  the  need  and  the 
grounds  of  Christian  Union ;  results  of  the  work 
of  the  Disciples  thus  far ;  the  future  of  the 
movement.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter. 

Dr.  Willett. 
4.  History  of  the  Disciples. — The  course  in  the  Ori- 
gin and  History  of  the  Disciples  will  be  con- 
tinued. The  course  preceding  having  dealt 
more  particularly  with  the  external  history  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  their  antecedents, 
the  present  line  of  study  will  emphasize  the 
growth  of  the  ideas  connected  with  this  move- 
ment, conforming  to  the  general  discipline  of  the 
History  of  Doctrine.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter. 

Dr.  Ames. 


5,  The   History  of  Church   Worship. — This  course 

will  treat  of  the  character  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship in  different  periods  of  Church  History,  and 
of  their  place  and  value  in  the  religious  life. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Ames. 

6.  History  of  the  Idea  of  Christian  Union. — A  course 

in  the  History  of  the  Idea  of  Christian  Union, 
and  of  movements  looking  to  its  promotion. 
Emphasis  upon  the  Idea  in  the  New  Testament. 
Character  of  the  unity  exhibited  by  the  church 
up  to  the  Reformation.  The  period  of  division. 
Voices  in  all  the  churches  advocating  Christian 
Union.  Special  movements  for  the  promotion  of 
unity.  Present  place  of  the  Idea  in  the  church. 
M.  Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Willett. 


IN    CONNECTION    WITH    THE   CUMBERLAND    PRESBYTERIAN    DIVINITY   HOUSE. 


1.  Origin  and  Growth  of   the   Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '97. 

Dr.  Logan. 


2.  Doctrines  and  Polity  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 

Dr.  Logan  . 


President, 

First  Vice  President, 

Second  Vice  President, 


a     THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Officers  for   1895-96. 

C.  A.  HOBBS,  '71      Third  Vice  President, 
E.  P.  BARTLETT,  '76      Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
-    J.  W.  CONLEY,  '81 


C.  J.  POPE,  '86 
IRA  M.  PRICE,  '82 


Executive  Committee. 
All  the  Officers  except  the  Treasurer. 


G.  S.  Goodspeed, 


Committee  of  Arrangements. 
F.  J.  Gurnp:y, 


D.  C.  Henshaw. 


D.     THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
President,  H.  A.  FISK.  Secretary,  W.  A.  WILKIN. 

E.     THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 
President,  W.  E.  CHALMERS.  Secretary,  W.  P.  BEHAN. 


F.     THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CLUB. 
President,  CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW.  Secretary,  E.  J.  GOODSPEED. 
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STUDENTS    IN    THE    GRADUATE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 


Aitchison,  John  Young, 
Allen,  Charles  William, 
Allen,  Hamilton  Ford, 

Anderson,  Jacob  Nelson, 
Anderson,  Jesse, 

Anderson,  Oscar  Louis, 
Arnold,  Joseph  Kahn, 
Atha,  George  Richard, 
Axtell,  Seth  Jones, 

Baird,  Isabelle, 
Baird,  Phil  Castor, 

Bale,  George  Arthur, 
Bateson,  Frederick  William, 
Behan,  Warren  Palmer, 
Bellamy,  Wiley  Orlando, 
Bennett,  William  Rainey, 
Bergey,  Angeline  Amenia, 
Beyl,  Fred  Almon, 
Bissell,  Allen  Page, 

Blodgett,  Julian  Foster, 
Bouroff,  Basil  Andrew, 
Braker,  George,  Jr., 
Breed,  Reuben  Leonard, 
Briggs,  John  Gallup,  Jr., 

Bruce,  Preston  Pisheon, 
Bunyard,  Robert  Lowry, 
Burkholder,  Clarence  Mills, 
Butler,  Francis  Fritchey, 
Cahill,  Isaac  Jasper, 
Calvin,  Minnie  Cotton, 
Calvin,  Percy  Sylvester, 
Campbell,  George  Alexander, 
Campbell,  Stuart  McAlpine, 

Carlson,  Walter  Gustavus, 

Case,  Carl  Delos, 
Chaffee,  Arthur  Billings, 

Chalmers,  William  Everett, 
Chandler,  Edward  Kingsford, 

Chapman,  Andrew  Luther, 
Cherry,  John  Thomas, 

Olough,  Clarence  Edward, 
Coon,  Daniel  Israel, 


DEGREE. 

A.B,  {Des  Moines  College)  '93. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '92. 

A.B.  ( Williams  College)  '88 ;    A.M.  ( Union 

Christian  College). 
S.B.  (Milton  College)  '92. 

A.B.  (Trinity  University)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'90;  Pli.I).  (Cumberland  University)  '94. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Nebraska)  '94. 
S.B.  (University  of  Pennsylvania)  '94. 
A.B.  (Brown  University)  '95. 

A.B.  (Broivn   University)  '84 ;    A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'95. 
S.B.  (Amity  College)  '9.3. 

A.B.  (Amity  College)  '91 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94. 

D.B.  (Xenia  Theological  Seminary)  '94. 
Ph.B.  (Des  Moines  College)  '93. 
A.B.  (Des  Moines  College)  '95. 
A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94. 
(Garrett  Biblical  Institute) . 
A.B.  (Union  Christian  College)  '93. 
Ph.B.  (Black  Hills  College)  '94. 
(Borden  Instititte) . 

Ph.D.  (University  Leipsic)  84;  D.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Vermont)  '84. 
A.B.  (Lincoln  University)  '94. 
(Academy  of  St.  Petersburg). 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '93. 
A.B.  (Olivet  College)  '94. 

A.B.  (University  of  Minnesota)  '94;    A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '95. 
A.B.  (Cornell  College)  '93. 
L.B.  (Mississippi  College)  '94. 
L.B.  (Earlham  College)  '94. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '95. 
A.B.  (Hiram  College),  '89. 
Ph.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '95. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '94. 
D.B.  (Drake  University)  '92. 

A.B.  (Knox  College)  ^88  :  Diploma  (Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary)  '91. 

S.B.  (State  University  of  Iowa)  '93  ;  (Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary) . 

A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '91. 

A.B.    (Princeton  College) 'IQ ;   A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'79;    D.D.  (Franklin  College)  '95.    , 
A.B.  (Brown  University)  '93. 

A.M.     (Colgate     University);    D.D.     (Mc- 

Minnville  College). 
A.B.  (Bethany  College). 

A.B.  (Northern  Indiana  Normal  Univer- 
sity) '95. 
A.B.  (Yale  University)  '95. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Iowa)  '89. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Des  Moines,  la. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Chicago. 

Poy  Sippi,  Wis. 
Tehuacana,  Tex. 

Wahoo,  Neb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Chicago. 

College  Springs,  la. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

133  D. 
35  D. 

612  Maple  st. 

66  D. 

578,  60th  St. 

6126  Wharton  av. 
24  G. 
124  D. 
47  D. 

6124  Wharton  av. 
6124  Wharton  av. 


Gig  Harbor,  Wash.    6036  Wharton  av. 


Cascade,  la. 
Chicago. 

Sumpter. 
Flint,  Mich. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


128  D. 

4525  Vincennes  av. 

39  D. 

D. 

6049  Ellis  av. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

141  D. 


Augusta,  Ga.  67  D. 

St.  Petersburg,  Rus'a.  Ill  D. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  138  D. 

Wyandotte,  Mich.       275,  92d  st. 
Cheney,  Minn.  147  D. 


Manchester^  la. 

119  D. 

Bolton,  Miss. 

88  D. 

La  Grange. 

La  Grange. 

Defiance,  0. 

129  D. 

Canton,  0. 

39  D. 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 

5630  Drexel  av. 

Transfer,  Pa. 

5630  Drexel  av 

Hiawatha,  Kan. 

623,  55th  St. 

Chicago. 

762,  67th  St. 

Erwin,  S.  D. 

92  D. 

St.  Anthony  Park, 

Minn.    139  D. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

142  D. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

133  D. 

Clinton,  Ky. 

127  D. 

Mount  Healthy,  0. 

52  D. 

Roodhouse. 

84  D. 

Wilmot  Flat,  N.  H. 

149  D. 

Osage,  la. 

76  D. 
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NAME. 

Cornelson,  George  Henry,  Jr., 
Craver,  Samuel  Porch, 
Crawford,  Jerry  Tinder, 
Curry,  Edward  Rufus, 
Darst,  Minnie  Anna, 
Davidson,  Robert  Bailey, 
Dean,  Frederick  Alva, 

DeLong,  Arthur  Henry, 
Dye,  Friend  Taylor, 
Dykstra,  Lawrence, 

Eaton,  William  Henry, 
Elliott,  Joseph  Nichol, 
Ellis,  Frederick  Wesley, 
Elmer,  Franklin  Davenport, 
Ewing,  Addison  Alvord, 
Eyles,  William  Joseph, 
Fenlon,  John  Francis, 

Ferrall,  Forrest  Davenport, 
Frazer,  William  John, 
French,  Howard  Dean, 
Fulcomer,  Daniel, 

Fuller,  William  Harvey, 
Furman,  Albert, 
Gardiner,  Eugene  Stark, 

Garrison,  Winfred  Ernest, 
Garvin,  Samuel, 

Goodspeed,  Edgar  Johnson, 
Gordon,  William  Clark, 

Gregg,  Mary  Eva, 

Hall,  Archibald  McClelland, 

Hail,  John  Eugene, 

Hanson,  Howland, 
Hatch,  Hugh  Ross, 
Hendrick,  Harmon  Ellsworth, 
Herrick,  Jullien  Avery, 
Hervey,  Joseph  Lincoln, 

Heuver,  Gerald  Dirk, 

Hey  land,  Thomas  Western, 
Hobbs,  Ralph  Waller, 
Howard,  Walter  Simon, 
Huber,  Jesse, 


DEGREE. 


HOME   ADDRESS. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 
65  D. 


A.B.  {Davidson  College)  '92;  A.M.   (Ibid.) 

'92. 
A.B.    {Iowa  College)   '71;    D.B.   {Boston   Asuncion,  Paraguay.  124:  D. 

University)  '75. 

L.B.  (^Ottawa  University)  '92.  La  Bette  City,  Kan.    6924  Stony  Island  av 

A.B.   {Acadia  University)  '81 ;    D.B.  {Mor-    Jackson,  Mich. 

gan  Park  Theological  Seminary)  '87. 
A.B.  {Cooper  College)  '84;  {Wellesley  Col-      Chicago. 

lege). 
A.B.  {Bucknell  University)  '94.  PatersOU,  N.  J. 


Petoskey,  Mich. 


5622  Jefferson  av. 
145  D. 
71  D. 


85  D 


A.B.  {Harvard  University)  '87;  {Chicago 
Theological  Seminary). 

S.B.  {Iowa  College) '93;  Graduate  {Chicago  Montour,  la 
Theol.  Senu)  '96. 

A.B.  {Marietta  College)  '91.  Lockharfs  Eun,W.Va.  6032  Ellis  av. 

A.B.    {Hope  College)   '75;    A.M..  {Ibid.) '18',    Chicago.  948  W.  62d  st. 

D.B.     {New     Brunswick     Theological 

Seminary). 
A.B.  {Ottawa  University)  '93.  Ottawa,  Kau.  140  D. 

A.B.  {University  of  Toronto)  '91;  Diploma    Chicago.  439,  60th  st. 

{Princeton  Theological  Seminary)  '91, 
A.B.  {Yale  University)  '89. 


A.B.  {Brown  University)  '95. 
A.B.  {Amherst  College)  '92. 
A.B.  {Colgate  University)  '90, 

A.B.  {St.  Mary's  Seminary)  '92;  A.M. 

{Ibid.)  '93. 
A.B.  {Hiram  College)  '94. 
S.B.  {Indiana  University)  "74. 
A.B.  {Amherst  College)  '95. 


Topeka,  Kan. 

West  Hartford,  Conn.  152  D. 

Danvers,  Mass. 

Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

Chicago. 

Findlay,  Ohio. 
Brazil,  Ind. 
Chicago. 


136  D. 

87  D. 

7001  Yale  av. 

61  D. 
64  D. 
5124  Jefferson  av. 


A.B.  ( Western  College)  '84 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)    Grand  Rapids,  Mich.bS35  Drexel  av. 

'88. 

A.B.  {Shurtieff  College)  '94.  Maplewood,  Mo.  250  Fairview  av. 


{St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore). 

A.B.     {Colgate     University)      '76; 

(Ibid.)  "'79. 
A.B.  {Yale  University)  '94. 


Chicago. 
A.M.   Franklin,  Ind. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.B.  {Lincoln  University)  '93;  A.M.  {Ibid.)    Chicago. 

'93. 
A.B.  {Denison  University)  '90.  Chicago. 

A.B.   {Yale   University)  '88;    D.B.    {Ibid.)    Michigan  City,  Ind. 

91. 
A.B.  {Iowa  Wesleyan  University)  '89 ;  A.M.  Danville,  la. 

{Ibid.)  '92. 
A.B.  {Butler  University)  '88  ;  A.M.  {Ibid.)    Irvington,  Ind. 

Ph.D.  {Ibid.)  '93. 
A.B.  {Cumberland  University)  '93;  D.B.         Osaka,  Japan. 

{Ibid.)  '95. 
A.B.  {Princeton  College)  '92.  Chicago. 

A.B.  {Colby  University)  '90. 

{Chicago  Theological  Seminary).  Walton,  N.  Y. 

S.B.  {La  Grange  College)  '92.  La  Grange,  Mo. 

A.B.  {Hopedale  College)   '85;  A.M.  {Ibid.)    Pueblo,  Colo. 


Hop 

;   Diploma   {Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary)  '88. 

A.B.  {Lake  Forest  University)  '87;    D.B.  Oosthurg,  Wis. 

{McCormick  Theological  Seminary)  '90. 

A.B.  {University  of  North  Dakota)  '91.  PaviUon. 

A.B.  {Shurtieff  College)  '94.  Delavan,  Wis. 

A.B.  ( University  of  Rochester)  '91.  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

{Findlay  College) ;  {Kent  College  of  Law).  Bluff  ton,  Ohio. 


1007  Whipple  st. 
2409  Wabash  av. 

132  D. 

6621  Stewart  av. 

5630  Kimbark  av. 

4949  Indiana  a  v. 

123  D. 

5719  Wright  st. 

1349  Congress  st. 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.  6071  Edgerton  av. 
132  D. 
130  D. 
6556  Perry  av. 


36  D. 

10137  Jefferson  av. 
137  D. 

7036  Schell  av. 
60  D. 
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Hunt,  Charles  Reeve, 
Hunter,  John  Franklin, 
Jackson,  Francis  Chester  R., 
Jenkins,  Joseph, 
Johnson,  Andrew  Linneus, 
Johnson,  Edward  Peter, 
Jones,  Haydn  Evan, 
Kell,  John  L., 
Ketman,  Tony  Louis, 
Kingsley,  Floris  Winton, 
Kinney,  Edwin  Bruce, 
Kirtley,  James  Samuel, 
Kjellin,  John  August, 
Kolmos,  Jesse  Jessen, 
Kraushaar,  Otto  Christian, 
Lapham,  Franklin  Noyes, 


Ph.B.  {Wheaton  College)  '81;  D.B.  {Ihid.) 

'84;  Ph.D.  (Coe  College)  '93. 
A.B.  {University  of  Chicago)  '95. 

A.B.  {Brown  University)  '94. 

A.B.  {Denison  University)  '95. 

A.B.  {Ohio  Normal  University)  '92. 

Grad.      {Danish-Norwegian    Theological 

Seminary) . 
A.B.  {Richmond  College)  '90;  D.B.  {Crozer 

Theological  Seminary)  '93. 

A.B.  {Trinity  University)' 90;  A.M.  {Bethel 

College)  '91. 
A.B.  {Central  University  of  Iowa)  '95. 


A.B.  {Ottawa  University)  '93. 

A.B.  {Denison  University)  '92. 

A.B.  {Georgetown  College)  '83. 

A.B.  {Ottawa  University)  '94. 

A.B.  {Western  College). 

{ University  of  Marburg,  Germany) . 

S.B.  {University  of  Southern  Calif ornia)  '93. 

Latchaw,  John  Roland  Harris,  A.B.  {Hillsdale  College)  '81;  A.M.  {Ibid.) 

'84;  D.D.  {Ibid.)  '91. 
Lawrence,  BillupsFeatherston,  D.B.  {Cumberland  University)  '89;  LL.B. 


Leiser,  Joseph, 
Lemon,  Charles  Augustus, 
Lockhart,  John  Moses, 
Lucas,  John  Allen, 

Lyons,  Alexander, 

Maclnnes,  James  Camelford 

MacLean,  Malcolm  Archibald,  a.B.  {Acadia  College)  '95 

MacNaul,  Willard  Cary, 

Mannhardt,  Ernst  Gunther, 

Martinson,  Emil  Martin, 

Matteson,  William  Bleecker, 


{Ibid.)  '91. 
A.B.  {University  of  Chicago)  '95. 
A.B.  {Colgate  University)  '92. 
L.B.  {Denison  University)  '92. 

S.M.   {Harper  Normal  School,  Kan.)    '88; 

{Garrett Biblical  Institute). 
L.B.  {McMicken   University)   '91 ;     Rabbi 

{Hebreiv  Union  College)  '91. 
A.B.  {Amherst  College)  '94. 


A.B.  {Bucknell  University)  '9C ;  D.B.  {Uni- 
versity of  Chicago)  '93. 
{Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.Y.) 

A.B.  {Denison  University)  '95. 


Matthews,  William  Albert, 
Matzinger,  Philip  Frederick, 
McCrorey,  Henry  Lawrence, 

Mebane,  William  Nelson, 
Mecum,  Edwin  Welton, 
Meigs,  Robert  Van, 
Miller,  De  Silva  Edgar, 
Miller,  Henry, 

Milligan,  Henry  Forsythe, 

Mitchell,  George  Albert, 
Moffett,  Frank  Leslie, 
Monroe,  Will  Clifford, 
Murray,  Charles  Henry, 
Myers,  William  Arthur, 


A.B.  {Colgate  University) '82;  A.M.  {Ibid.) 
'88;  D.B.  {Morgan  Park  Theological 
Seminary)' 8%. 

A.B.  {Ewing  College)  '95. 

{Princeton  Theological  Seminary). 

A.B.   {Biddle  University) '92;    D.B.  {Ibid.) 

'95. 
A.B.  {Davidson  College)  '83. 
A.B.   {Des  Moines  College)  '95. 
A.B.  {Indian  University)  '94. 
Ph.B.  {Denison  University)  '95. 

A.B.  ( University  of  Mississippi) ;  A.M. 
{Ibid.). 

D.B.  {Reformed  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.)  '90;  A.B.  {Univer- 
sity of  Chicago)  '94. 

{McCormick  Theological  Seminary). 

Ph.B.  {Drake  University)  '87. 

A.B.  {Franklin  College)  '95. 

A.B.  {William  Jewell  College)  '91. 

A.B.  {Hillsdale  College)  '80;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '83. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 

Chicago. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

Minto,  N.  D. 

HOD. 

Delavan,  Wis. 

137  D. 

Chicago. 

96  D. 

Toledo,  0. 

79  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

69  D. 

St.  Clair,  Pa. 

128  D. 

Tehuacana,  Tex. 

60  D. 

Dakotah  City,  loiva 

.  57  D. 

Stockrange,  Kan. 

150  D. 

Norwalk,  0. 

142,  75th  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

Garrison,  Kan. 

MID. 

Toledo,  Iowa. 

146  D. 

Clinton,  Pa. 

42  D. 

Elgin. 

66  D. 

Zanesville,  0. 

5532  Ellis  av. 

Danvers. 

45  D. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

52  Sn. 

Attica,  N.  Y. 

142  D. 

Harvey. 

Harvey. 

Harvey. 

Harvey. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

3611  Ellis  av. 

Chicago. 

5D. 

Montague,  P.  E.  Isl. 

539,  55th  St. 

Chicago. 

69  D. 

Crete,  Neb. 

5800  Jackson  av. 

Maynard,  Minn. 

51  D. 

Owosso,  Mich. 

124  D. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

86  D. 

Harvey. 

309  Park  av. 

Chester,  S.  C. 

143  D. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

5480  Woodlawn  av, 

Des  Moines,  la. 

128  D. 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark 

.  107  D. 

Loudonville,  0. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

Middleboro,  Ky. 

43  D. 

Chicago. 

2337  Calumet  av. 

Chicago. 

2197  Gladys  av. 

Chicago. 

5490  Ellis  av. 

Sullivan. 

83  D. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

144  D. 

Ayersville,  0. 

131  D. 
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CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION. 


NAME. 

Myhrman,  David  Vilhelm, 
Ochiai,  John  Kichinosuke, 
Oeschger,  William, 
Okabe,  Jiro, 
Oram,  William  George, 
Osborn,  Loran  David, 
Osgood,  William  Pleasants, 
Patrick,  Bower  Reynolds, 
Peck,  Frank  C, 
Perkins,  Charles  Alonzo, 
Phillips,  David, 
Phillips,  Llewellyn, 
Pope,  Carey  Joseph, 

Price,  Orlo  Josiah, 
Proctor,  John  Thomas, 
Pnrinton,  Harry  Edward, 
Purinton,  Herbert  Rouelle, 
Randolph,  Lester  Charles, 

Rapp,  John  Jacob, 
Read,  Eliphalet  Allison, 
Reed,  Charles  Francis, 

Rhodes,  Jesse  Cassander, 
Robinson,  Samuel  Rowland, 
Royce,  Fayette, 

Runyon,  Aaron  Wallace, 

Russell,  Frank  Horace, 

Sayrs,  William  Christopher, 

Schmidt,  Adolph, 

Sellers,  Luther  Elmer, 
Sherman,  Charles  Colebrook, 
Shoemaker,  William  Ross, 
Slater,  John  Rothwell, 
Smith,  Arthur  Maxson, 
Smith,  Edward  Sinclair, 
Smith,  John  M.  P., 
Smith,  Rest  Fenner,  Jr., 

Snow,  Frederic  Albertis, 

Snow,  Ralph  Rensselaer, 
Snowden,  Clifford  Lamont, 

Stark,  Stephen, 
Stearns,  Raymond  Hoyt, 

Steelman,  Albert  Judson, 

Stephenson.  David  Thomas, 
Stevens,  Elmer  Tilson. 


DEGREE. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 


{Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Sweden)  ;  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
A.B.  {University  of  Chicago)  '96. 


( Western  Theological  Seminary). 

A.B.  {University  of  Chicago)  '95. 

Grad.  {Chiisagata  School,  Japan). 

A.B.  {Bethany  College)  '91 ;     A.M. 

{Ibid.)  '93. 
A.B. 


Tokyo,  Japan. 
Valparaiso,  Neb. 
Honolulu,  H.  I. 
Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 
Elgin. 
Austin. 
Hannibal,  Mo. 
Altay,  N.  Y.    , 
Normal. 
Plymouth,  Pa. 
Plymouth,  Pa. 
Ottawa,  Kan. 


{University  of  Michigan)  '91. 

Ph.B.  ( University  of  Chicago)  '95. 
A.B.  {William  Jewell  College). 
A.B.  {Oberlin  College)  '93. 
{Illinois  State  Normal  School) . 
A.B.  {Bucknell  University)  '95. 
A.B.  {Bucknell  University)  '92. 

A.B.   {Colgate  University) '^\   D.B.  (Mor 

gan  Park  Theological  Seminary)  '86. 
A.B.  {Denison  University)  '94.  Newark,  O. 

A.B.  ( William  Jewell  College)  '91.  Philadelphia,  Mo. 

A.B.  {Colgate  University)  '94.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A.B.    {Colby   University)   '91;  B.D.    {Bates  Lewiston.  Me. 

College)  '94;  A.M.  {Colby  University)  '94. 
A.B.  (Milton  College)  '88 ;    D.B.   {Morgan    Chicago. 

Park  Theological  Seminary)  '92. 
D.B.  {Garrett  Biblical  Institute)  '90. 
A.B.  {Acadia  University)  '91. 


A.B.  {Iowa  College) ;  D.B.  {Chicago  TheO' 

logical  Seminary). 
A.B.  {Franklin  College)  '92. 


Chicago. 
Berivick,  N.  S. 
Orinnell,  la. 


{Colby  University). 
A.B.  {Hobart  College)  '57  ;  A.M. 
T.D.  {Ibid.)  '86. 


Rensselaer,  Ind. 
Boston,  Mass. 
{Ibid.) ;  S.  Beloit,  Wis. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A.B.  {Denison  University)  '78;    D.B.  {New 
ton  Theological  Institution)  '81. 

A.B.  {Wheaton  College)  '91;  D.B.  {Chicago  Kewanee 
Theological  Seminary)  '94. 

A.B.  ( Wilmington  College) ;  A.M.  {Haver 
ford  College). 

Graduate    {Missionshaus,    Berlin,    Ger- 
many) '85. 

A.B.  {Butler  University)  '91. 

A.B.  {Yale  University)  '88. 

S.B.  {Iowa  State  Agricultural  College). 

A.B.  {Harvard  University)  '94. 

A.B.  {Pomona  College)  '94. 


Wilmington,  O. 

Chicago. 

Franklin,  Ind. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Muscatine,  la. 
Washington,  B.C. 
Pomona,  Cal. 


{Oberlin  Theol.  Sem.)  '86;  {Chicago  Theol.  Glen  Fllvn. 

Sem.)  '95. 
A.B.  {Des  Moines  College)  '93.  OsagC,  la. 

A.B.  ( Yale  University)  '94  ;  {Southern  Bap-    Fast  Orange,  N.  J. 

tist  Theological  Seminary). 
A.B.  {Colby  University)  '85;  {Newton  North  Berwick,  Me. 

Theological  Institution) . 
A.B.  {Bucknell  University)  '94.  Franklin,  Pa. 

X.B.{Iowa  College)  '91;  {Chicago  Theological  Chicago. 

Seminary). 
A.B.  {Colby  University)  '92.  Waterville,  Me. 

A.B.  {Williams  College)  '80;  Graduate  Chicago. 

{ Union  Theological  Seminary)  '83. 
A.B.  {Colgate  University)  '80;  A.M.  {Ibid.).   City  of  Mexico, 

JHeocico. 
A.B.  {IadianaUniver8ity)'93;X.U.{Ibid.);  Ellettsville,  Ind. 

{Garrett  Bib.  Inst.) 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '92.  Cochituate,  MaSS. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

73  D. 

73  D. 

5464  Ingleside  av. 

80  D. 

56  D. 

149  D. 
134  D. 

144  D. 

6647  Maryland  av. 
210,  66th  place. 

93  D. 
99  D. 
127  D. 

140  D. 

63  D. 

90  D. 

96  D. 

6126  Wharton  av. 

22,  46th  Bt. 
129  D. 

150  D. 

114  D. 

65  D. 

542  Normal  Park  way 

58  D. 

76  D. 

5733  Ingleside  av. 

946,  62d  Bt. 

575,  61st  St. 
3724  Ellis  av. 

151  D. 

69  Dearborn  st. 
146  D. 

94  D. 
71  D. 
149  D. 

85  D. 

145  D. 

95  D. 

131  D. 

6124  Wharton  av. 

Irving  Park. 

1170  Tripp  av. 
HOD. 


I 
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Stevenson,  James  Henry, 

Stiening,  Lewis  Orlando, 

St.  John,  Wallace, 
Taft,  Marcus  Horton, 

Tanner,  John  Stephenson, 

Terrell,  Oscar  James, 

Thompson,  Effie, 

Tibbits,  Henry  Franklin, 
Tucker,  Frederick  Deming, 

Utz,  Benjamin  Edward, 
Van  Kirk,  Hiram, 

Varney,  Edgar  Dow, 
Vaughan,  Richard  Miner, 
Vosburgh,  Homer  Jerome, 

Waldo,  William  Albergince, 

Warner,  James  Edson, 

Welden,  Charles  Richard, 
West,  John  Sherman, 

Whitney,  Francis  Curtis, 

Wight,  Wallace  Edward, 
Wilkin,  William  Arthur, 
Williams,  Milton  Bryant, 
Williams,  William  Rudolphus, 
Wood,  Ernest  Glen, 
Wood,  Joel  Franklin, 
Wood,  William  Robert, 
Woodruff,  Charles  Elmer, 

Woods,  Frank  William, 
Wright,  George  Clarence, 
Wyckoff,  Garrett  Polhemus, 
Yousephoff,  Phineas  Joachim, 


DEGREE. 

A.B.  (McGill  University)  '89;  D.B.   {Wes- 
ley an  Theological  College). 

A.B.  (Franklin  College)  '88;    A.M.   (Ibid.) 

'92. 
A.B.  {Denison  University)  '93. 

Ph.B.,   (Cornell  College)   '85;    D.B,   (Gar- 
rett Biblical  Institute). 

A.B.  (Baylor  University)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
'93;  Th.M.  (Southern  Baptist  Theolog- 
ical Seminary)  '95. 

Th.B.   (Southern  Baptist  Theological  Sem- 
inary). 

Ph.B.  (Boston    University)   '91 :    (Neicton 
Theological  Institution). 

(Newton  Theological  Institution)  '95. 

A.B.  (Yale  University)  '92;  (Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary) . 
A.B.   (Drake  University)  '95. 

A.B.  (Hiram  College)  '92 ;  D.B.  ( Yale  Uni- 
versity) '95. 
A.B.  (Bates  College)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93. 
A.B.  (Brown  University)  '95. 

A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'93. 
Th.B.  (Morgan Park  Theological  Seminary) 

'92.    Ph.B.  (Des  Moines  College)  '93. 
A.B.  (Cornell  University)  '92;  D.B. 

(Rochester  Theological  Seminary)   '95. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Nebraska)  '95. 

S.B.  (Massachusetts  Agricultural  College) 

'90. 
A.B.   (Cornell  University)  '80;    (Nervton 
Theological  Institution) . 

A.B.  (Kalamazoo  College)  '92. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '93. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '94. 
A.B.  (Lincoln  University)  '93. 
A.B.  (Williams  College)  '92. 
S.B.  (Franklin  College)  '90. 
(University  of  Colorado). 

A.B.  ( University  of  Pennsylvania)  '86  ;  D.B. 

(Crozer  Theological  Seminary)  '89. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Chicago)  '95. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '93. 
A.B.  (Iowa  College)  '94. 
(Hulme  Cliff  College,  England). 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRF 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

51  D. 

Letfs  Corner,  Ind. 

114  D. 

Harvey. 

Harvey. 

Chicago. 

401  E.  64th  St. 

Waco,  Tex. 

5488  Ellis  av. 

Borden,  Ind. 

91  D. 

Chicago. 

55  South  Ada  st. 

Boston,  Mass. 

.5620  Ellis  av. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

75  D. 

Des  Moines,  la.  5733  Ingleside  av. 

Washington  C.  H.,  0. 108  D. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.      6126  Wharton  av. 


Bangor,  Wis. 

152  D. 

Chicago. 

535  Normal  Parkway. 

Drayton,  N.  Dak. 

Auburn  Park. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

37  D. 

Coffeyshurg,  Mo. 

58  D. 

Belchertown,  Mass 

.     74  D. 

Austin,  Minn. 

61st  st.  and  Edgerton 

Danvers. 

av. 
51  D. 

New  Market,  0. 

129  D. 

Chicago. 

2426  W.  Ohio  St. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

GOD. 

Chicago. 

1060  N.  Halsted  st. 

Smithfield,  0. 

53  D. 

Chicago. 

6231  Kimbark  av. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

68  D. 

Colorado  Springs, 

Colo.  97  D. 

Chicago. 

449,  55th  St. 

Grinnell,  la. 

578,  60th  St. 

Odessa,  Russia. 

71  D. 

Total  205. 
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Binney,  William  Field, 
Boone,  John  Theodore, 
Briggs,  Daniel  Judson, 
Bryant,  David  Boyd, 
Church,  Charles  Alpheus, 
Coghlan,  Thomas  H.  M., 
Crawford,  Good  Ditherie, 
Davies,  Benjamin, 


(Bible  College,  Lewiston,  Ky.). 
(Northern  Indiana  Normal  School). 
(Davidson  College). 


(Cumberland  University). 
Toronto  Baptist  College. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Orange,  Cal. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Red  Oak,  la. 

Pryor  Creek,  I.  Ter. 

Rockford. 

Chicago. 

Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

Portage  la  Prairie,  Man.  61 D. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

74  D. 
53  D. 

6126  Wharton  av. 
5455  Monroe  av. 
49  D. 

393  Thomas  st. 
46  D. 


ft 
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CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION. 


NAME. 

Dexter,  Stephen  Byron, 
Dodds,  Adam  Cunningham, 
Dorland,  Chester  Paul, 
Everson,  Charles  Theodore, 
Gill,  Theophilus  Anthony, 

Gordon,  Edith  Miller, 
Gray,  Charlotte  Comstock, 
Gray,  Robert, 
Hancock,  Helen  Watson, 
Hargreaves,  John  Robert, 
Hatch,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 
Henry,  Leroy, 
Honeywell,  Edward, 
Hoover,  Wilson  Gardner, 
Howard,  Cornelius  Clemens, 
Hoyt,  John  Lewis, 
Hughes,  John  Newton, 

Hurley,  Hugh  Henry, 
Jones,  Abe  Chester, 
Jordan,  Elijah  John, 
Lehmer,  Solomon  Gentzler, 

Lovene,  Peter. 
Martin,  Oswell  Lincoln, 
Matzinger,  Hanna, 
McClellan,  George  Browning, 
Mclntire,  Thomas  Clark, 
Miller,  Ashley  Grant, 
Miller,  Henry  Clay, 
Miller,  Lillie, 
Mitchell,  George  Albert, 
Montague,  John  Young, 
Moor,  George  Caleb, 
Morrison,  William, 
Nicholas,  Edward  Seymour, 
Patchell,  William  Trimble, 
Perkins,  Charles  Alonzo, 
Russell,  Luther  Parker, 
Schlosser,  Thomas  Franklin, 

Schueler,  Edward  Philip, 
Sheafor,  George  Washington, 
Sheppard,  Nathan  Hoyt, 
Spickler,  Henry  Martin, 
Summers,  Marshal  Aaron, 
Thompson,  Emma  Marie, 
Vanderlyn,  Nelson  Ferris, 
Vanderlyn,  Sarah  Axella, 
Wakeham,  Nicholas, 
Webster,  James  Lee, 


DEGREE. 
(Sujffield  Literary  Institute). 

LL.B.  {State  University  of  Iowa)  '80. 
{North  Division  High  School). 
(Princeton  College)  '89. 

(Mt.  Holyohe  College)  '90. 

{College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Chautauqua). 

{Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary). 

{Private  Study) . 

{Des  Moines  College) . 

{California  College). 

M.D.  {Medical  College  of  Indiana)  '93. 

{Queen's  University). 

{Denison  University). 

{Mississippi  College) . 

{Hamilton  College). 

LL.B.  {Fulton  Law  School)   '89;   {Upper 

Iowa  University). 
{ Woodstock  College) . 
LL.B.  {Vanderbilt  University)  '89. 
A.B.  {Dalhousie  University)  '91. 

M.E.  { Miller sville,  Pa.,  State  Normal 
School)  '79;  {University  of  Michigan). 

{Swedish  Theological  Seminary). 

{Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts). 

{Calvin  College). 

(Broivn  University). 

{Drake  University). 

{Kalamazoo  College) . 

{Michigan  Normal  School) . 

{GirW  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston) . 

{McCormick  Theological  Seminary). 

{National  Normal  University). 

{ Woodstock  College)  '88. 

{Morgan Park  Theological  Seminary). 

{ Union  Biblical  Seminary) . 

{Oberlin  College).    . 

{Illinois  State  Normal  University). 

{Richmond  College) ;  {University  of  Roches- 
ter). 

S.B.  {South  Dakota  Agricultural  College) 
'92. 

{Midland  College). 

{Bible  Institute,  Chicago). 

{Mt.  Morris  Academy)  '94. 
{Denison  University). 
(Mauston,  Wis.,  High  School). 

{Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  High  School). 

{Harley  College,  London). 

{South  Dakota  Agricultural  College). 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Chicago. 

West  Park-on-the- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Flint,  Mich. 
Spring  Lake,  Mich. 
Lafayette,  Cal. 
Jasonville,  Ind. 
Chicago. 
Newark. 
Sardis,  Miss. 
Sennett,  N.  Y. 
Beloit,  Wis. 

Chater,  Man. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Bridgetown,  N.  S. 
E.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 
Zanesville,  O. 
Chicago, 
Abilene,  Kan. 
Mo7itezuma,  la. 
Hoivell,  Mich. 
Belleville,  Mich. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Chicago. 
Pratt,  Kan. 
Evergreen  Park. 
Milledgeville. 
Richardson. 
Chicago. 
Normal. 
■  Chenoa. 
Marion,  S.  D. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 
Sandwich. 
Elkhart,  Ind. 
Polo. 
Hinckley. 
Mauston,  Wis. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Liverpool,  Eng. 
Mitchell,  S.  D. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

6127  Drexel  av. 
240  Honors  st. 

201  Townsend  st. 
56  D. 

543,  55th  St. 
16  B. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

89  D. 

38  D. 

6429  Grace  av. 

8924  Cottage  Grove  a V. 

66  D. 

5630  Ingleside  av. 

6011  Ellis  av. 

112  D. 

123  D. 
77  D. 

4743  Madison  av. 

34  D. 

D. 

449,  55th  St. 

170  Howe  St. 

124  D. 
138  D. 

5435  Kimbark  av. 

35  D. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
2197  Gladys  av. 
60  D. 
Evergreen  Park. 

36  D. 

7038  Oglesby  av. 

116,  45th  ct. 

Hope  av.  &  66th  pi. 

D. 

70  D. 

132  S.D. 

106  D. 

52  D. 

148  D. 

64  D. 

438,  62d  St. 

47  University  pi. 

47  University  pi 

62  D. 

72  D. 
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NAME. 

West,  John  Sherman, 

Wilson,  Robert  Lee, 
Witt,  Stephen, 

Works,  Samuel  Dallas, 
Young,  Charles  Alexander, 
Young,  Thomas  Shields, 


I 


DEGREE. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

S.B.  (Massachusetts  Agricultural  College) 
(Christian  University). 

Belchertown,  Mass. 

57  D. 

Miami,  Mo. 

59  D. 

(Hulme  Cliff  College,  Eng.)  '93. 

Lyndhurst,  Hants, 
Eng. 

54  D. 

(Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary) . 

Huron,  S.  D. 

63  D. 

(Missouri  State  University). 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

129  D. 

(Shurtleff  College). 

Moline. 

3608  Champlain  st 
Total  62. 

THE  DANO  =  NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


NAME. 


Amundsen,  Arnet  Peter, 
Anderson,  Andrews, 
Arnsbach,  Christian  Nielsen, 
Borsheim,  Sjur  Olsen, 
Christensen,  Rasmus, 
Christiansen,  Christian  George, 
Hanson,  Bertel, 
Holm,  Fredrik  Theodor, 
Jakobsen,  Bertinus, 
Jakobsen,  Hans  Jakob, 
Knudsen,  Elias, 
Knutsen,  Dorothea  Maren, 
Kristoffersen,  Seren  Ingvard, 
Larsen,  Andor  Matias, 
Larsen,  Christen, 
Larsen,  Jakob, 
Larsen,  Nils  Christian, 
Nielsen,  James  Peter, 
Nilsen,  Oskar  Emil, 
Olsen,  Olaf  Martin, 
Overgaard,  Peder  Pederson, 
Pedersen,  Chris., 
Rasmussen,  Lars, 
Skotheim,  Oluf, 
Westergaard,  Annie  Mary, 
Wik,  Konrad  Johnson, 


\ 


Akblad,  Carl  Henrik, 
Alden,  Carl  Alfred, 
Anderson,  Anton  August, 
Backlund,  Lars  Magnus, 
Christianson,  Carl  Johan, 
East,  Erik  Hjalmar, 
Erikson,  Bennet, 


SCHOOL. 

(Technic  Evening  School,  Bergen,  Norway.) 
(Public  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandina/vian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Public  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Kvoedfjord  Evening  School.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Prep.  Salvation  Army  School.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Private  School,  Coppey^s  Grove,  la.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Chicago. 

Bergen,  Norway. 
Montreal,  Can. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Brookings,  S.  D. 
Bornholm,  Denmark. 
Valley  City,  N.  D. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Berton,  S.  D. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Tromso,  Norway. 
Kvodfjord,  Norway. 
Aurora. 

Trondhjem,  Norway. 
Berton,  S.  D. 
Kasson,  Minn. 
Christiansund,  Norway. 
Chicago. 
Morgan  Park. 
Elkhorn,  la. 
Berton,  S.  D. 
Berton,  S.  D. 
Walnut,  la. 
Trondhjem,  Norway. 

Total   26. 


THE    SWEDISH    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 

SCHOOL. 

(Public  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

(Public  School.) 

(Public  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Joliet. 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Alexandria,  Minn. 
Arlington,  N.  J. 
Washburn,  Wis. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Grove  City,  Minn. 
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NAME. 

Erikeon,  Johan  Alfrid, 
Erikeon,  Johan  Henrik, 
Friborg,  Johan, 
Forssell,  Gustaf  Daniel, 
Hedberg,  Viktor  E., 
Hellenius,  John, 
Hult,  Solomon  Alfrid, 
Johnson,  Gustaf  Adolf, 
Johnson,  Nils  Edvard, 
Klingberg,  Johan  Erik, 
Lovene,  Peter, 
Nylin,  Johan  Daniel, 
Oberg,  Carl  E., 
Olson,  Erik  Walfrid, 
Paulson,  Adolf, 
Rosenlund,  Martin  Anderson, 
Tornqvist,  Oskar  Frederik, 
Wallman,  Carl  Linus, 
Wedholm,  Carl  Edvard, 
Wid^n,  Oscar  Carl, 
Wiklund,  Johan  August, 


SCHOOL. 

(Fuhlic  School.) 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

{Public  School.) 

{Normal  School.) 

{Public  School.) 

{Public  School.) 

{Public  School.) 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

{Public  School.) 

{Public  School.) 

{High  School.) 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

{Bryant  Business  College.) 

{Public  School.) 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

{Public  School.) 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

{Public  School.) 

{Public  School.) 

{Public  School.) 


HOME   ADDRESS. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Big  Springs,  S.  D. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Chicago. 
Joliet. 

Manistique,  Mich. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Chicago. 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
Chicago. 

Stromsburg,  Neb. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Englewood. 
Ishpeming,  Mich. 
Altona. 
Oakland,  Neb. 
New  Sweden,  Me. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Total 
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OFFICIAL    PUBLICATIONS     OF    THE     UNIVERSITY    OF     CHICAGO. 

The  Annual  Register  is  issued  about  June  1st  of  each  year.  It  contains  a  full  statement  in  respect 
to  the  organization  of  the  University,  the  Faculties,  the  courses  offered  during  the  year,  lists  of  students, 
requirements  for  admission,  regulations  governing  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University,  an 
historical  statement  concerning  the  University  clubs  and  organizations,  etc.      Price  75  cents. 

The  University  Record  appears  every  week  on  Friday  at  3:00  p.m.  It  contains  the  Convocation  Addressee, 
the  Quarterly  Statements  of  the  President,  and  articles  on  literary  and  educational  topics  ;  an  official  weekly 
report  of  the  affairs  of  the  University,  embracing  the  official  actions  and  notices,  the  announcements  of  coursee 
of  instruction,  and  selections  from  addresses  delivered  at  the  University.  T/ie  University  Record  also  prints 
papers  of  departmental  clubs  and  societies,  the  work  of  the  various  boards  and  divisions  of  the  University 
is  summarized,  including  weekly  announcements  from  the  University  Extension,  Physical  Culture  and 
Athletics,  and  the  University  Settlement.  A  division  is  given  to  the  Alumni.  A  calendar  gives  the  announce 
ments  for  the  coming  week.     The  price  is  $1.00  a  year,  5  cents  a  copy. 

The  Circulars  of  Information  concerning  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  contain 
full  information  as  to  admission  to  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of  these  departments  and  statements  concerning 
the  requirements  for  degrees. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School  contains  all  information  concerning  the  Divinity 
School,  admission,  courses,  etc. 

The  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  University  Extension  Division  contain  lists  of  lectures  and 
courses  offered,  statement  of  correspondence  work,  class  work,  etc. 

The  Calendar  of  the  Morgan  Park  Academy  contains  all  information  with  reference  to  courses  oi 
study,  expenses,  etc.,  in  the  Academy. 

Departmental  Programmes  issued  by  all  the  departments  of  instruction  give  details  of  the  work  of  th« 
departments  that  cannot  be  printed  in  the  Register  or  Record. 


The  University  is  situated  on  the  Midway  Plaisance,  between  Ellis  and  Lexington  Avenues,  and  cat 

be  reached  by    the  Cottage   Grove  Avenue    cable    cars    {from    Wabash    Avenue),  by  the  Illinois  Centra 

Railroad,  to  South  Park  Station,  or  by  the  Sixty-first  Street  electric  cars  from  Englewood  Station. 

There  are  a  Baggage  Express  ojffice  and  a  Western  Union  telegraph  office  at  the  University. 

The  telephone  number  of  the  University  is  Oakland-300. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  address  any  correspondence  relating  to  the  work  of  the  University  to 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

2369-700-6-97 


CALENDAR    FOR    1897-98, 


June  30.     Wednesday  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Congregation. 

July  1.        Thursday      First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

July  4.        Sunday         The  Convocation  Sermon. 

Aug.  11.      Wednesday  First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 


Aug.  12.      Thursday 

Sept.  9-10.  Thursday 
Friday 


Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Registration  of  resident  Grad- 
uate students  and  Senior 
College  students. 

Registration  of  resident  Un- 
classified students. 

Quarterly  Examinations. 


Sept.  16-17.  Thursday 
Friday 

Sept.  21-22.  Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Sept.  22.  Wednesday  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctor's  Degree,  to 
be  conferred  at  the  Janu- 
ary Convocation. 


Sept.  23-30. 

Oct.  1.         Friday 


Oct.  2.         Saturday 


Oct.  3. 
Nov.  11. 


Sunday 
Thursday 


Nov.  12.      Friday 

Nov.  25.      Thursday 

Dec.  2-3.     Thursday 
Friday 

Dec.  22-23.  Thursday 
Friday 

Dec.  23.      Thursday 


Dec.  24-31. 


Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Congregation. 

The  Convocation  Sermon. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day;  a  holiday. 

Registration  of  resident  Grad- 
uate students  and  Senior 
College  students. 

Quarterly  Examinations. 

Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctor's  Degree,  to 
be  conferred  at  the  April 
Convocation. 

Quarterly  Recess. 


Dec.  31. 


Jan.  1. 


Jan.  2. 
Jan.  27. 
Feb.  11. 


Feb.  12.       Saturday 


Feb.  22.      Tuesday 
March  1.    Tuesday 


Mar.  3-4. 


Mar.  23. 


Mar.  24-25.  Thursday 

Friday 
Mar.  25.      Friday 


Friday  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 

versity Congregation. 
Saturday      New  Year's  Day  ;   a  holiday. 

First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 

begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 
Sunday         The  Convocation  Sermon. 
Thursday      Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
Friday  First  Term  of   Winter  Quar- 

ter ends. 
Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Lincoln's  Birthday  ;   a  holi- 
day. 
Washington's     Birthday  ;     a 

holiday. 
Last  Day  for  receiving  appli- 
cations for  fellowships. 
Thursday     Registration  of  resident  Grad- 
Friday  uate  students   and  Senior 

College  students. 
Wednesday  Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctor's  Degree,  to 
be   conferred  at   the  July 
Convocation. 
Quarterly  Examinations. 


Mar.  26-31. 
April  1.      Friday 


April  2.       Saturday 


April  3. 
May  12. 


Sunday 
Thursday 


Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

Annual  Assignment  of  Fel- 
lowships. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Congregation. 

The  Convocation  Sermon. 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
ends. 

Second  Term  of  Spring  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Memorial  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Registration  of  resident  Grad- 
uate students   and  Senior 
College  students. 
June  22-23.  Wednesday  Quarterly  Examinations. 
Thursday 

Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctor's  Degree,  to 
be  conferred  at  the  October 
Convocation. 

Quarterly  Recess. 


May  13.       Friday 


May  30. 
June  2-3. 


Monday 

Thursday 

Friday 


June  23.      Thursday 


June  24-.30. 


AN  HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 


The  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  was 
originally  established  and  is  still  controlled  by  the 
corporation  known  as  "The  Baptist  Theological  Union 
located  at  Chicago."  The  institution  was  fully  organ- 
ized in  1867,  and  for  twenty-five  years  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  number  of  students, 
attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  increased 
annually ;  able  scholars  were  enrolled  on  the  faculty 
of  instruction;  men  of  eminent  business  ability  and 
large  liberality  managed  the  finances,  and  provided 
the  buildings,  libraries,  and  endowments. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  his  first  subscription 


of  $1,000,000  to  the  University,  he  made  it  a  condition 
of  the  gift  that  the  Seminary  should  become  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University.  In  order  to  realize 
this  condition  he  further  stipulated  that  $100,000  of 
his  subscription  should  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Seminary  on  the  University  campus, 
and  that  $100,000  of  it  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
further  endowment  of  the  Seminary.  In  keeping  with 
these  requirements  Articles  of  Agreement  were  entered 
into  between  the  Boards  of  the  two  institutions  by 
which  the  Theological  Seminary  became  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


The  Divinity  School, 
officers  of  government  and  instruction. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE   THEOLOGICAL    UNION. 
President,  E.  NELSON  BLAKE,  Boston. 
Vice  Presidents,  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  New  York. 

ANDREW  McLEISH,  Glencoe. 
Secretary,  T.  W.  GOODSPEED,  Chicago. 
Treasurer,  EDWARD   GOODMAN,  Chicago. 


BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES. 

President,  ANDREW  McLEISH,  Glencoe. 

Vice  President,  W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  Chicago. 

Secretary,  T.  W.  GOODSPEED,  Chicago. 

Treasurer,  EDWARD   GOODMAN,  Chicago. 

Auditor,  S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Chicago. 
Class  I. — Term  Expires  1897. 
W.  B.  BRAYTON,  Blue  Island.  C.  W.  NEEDHAM,  Washington. 

EDWARD   GOODMAN,  Chicago.  A.  K.  PARKER,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

W.  R.  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chicago.  Rev.  F.  PETERSON,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

P.  S.  HENSON,  D.D.,  Chicago.  F.  A.  SMITH,  Chicago. 

A.  McLEISH,  Glencoe. 

Class  IL— Term  Expires  1898. 
L.  A.  CRANDALL,  D.D.,  Chicago.  L.  P.  SCROGIN,  Lexington. 

F.  E.  HINCKLEY,  Chicago.  G.  W.  NORTHRUP,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

F.  W.  PATRICK,  Marengo.  WILLARD  A.  SMITH,  Chicago. 

C.  PERREN,  Ph.D.,  Chicago.  W.  W.  WAIT,  Chicago. 

Rev.  F.  H.  ROWLEY,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Class  III.— Term  Expires  1899. 
E.  C.  ATKINS,  Indianapolis.  E.  B.  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Rev.  R.  H.  AUSTIN,     Chicago.  W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

E.  NELSON  BLAKE,  Boston.  Hon.  G.  A.  PILLSBURY,  Minneapolis. 

Rev.  KITTRIDGE  WHEELER,  Chicago.  S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Chicago. 

W.  H.  HOLDEN,  Chicago. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

ANDREW  McLEISH,  President.  P.  S.  HENSON. 

W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  Vice  President.  W.  H.  HOLDEN. 

T.  W.  GOODSPEED,  Secretary.  A.  K.  PARKER. 

EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Treasurer.  C.  PERREN. 

S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Auditor.  W.  W.  WAIT. 

E.  B.  HULBERT,  ex  officio.  F.  PETERSON. 

W.  B.  BRAYTON.  WILLARD  A.  SMITH. 

W.  R.  HARPER. 


6  CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION 

THE    DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

THE   FACULTY.f 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  The  University,  and  Head  Professor  of 

the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
ERI  BAKER  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  Head  Professor  of  Church  History. 

GALUSHA  ANDERSON,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Homiletics. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  NORTHRUP,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  English  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  of  Church  History 

and  Homiletics. 
ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 
GEORGE  B.  FOSTER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
JOHN  W.  MONCRIEF,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Church  History. 


H.  GUNDERSEN,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  of  New 

Testament  Interpretation  and  Biblical  Literature. 
CHRISTIAN  JORGINIUS  OLSEN,  Instructor  {in  the  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary)  in  Homiletics. 
NELS  S0RENSEN  LAWDAHL,  Instructor  {in  the  Dano-Norwegian    Theological  Seminary)  in  Church 

History. 

CARL  GUSTAV  LAGERGREN,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  of 

Systematic  Theology  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
OLOF  HEDEEN,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  {in  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary)  of  Practical  Theology  and 

Exegesis. 
WILLIAM  AUGUST  PETERSON,  Instructor  {in  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary)  in  Church  History. 


C.  E.  HEWITT,  D.D.,  Financial  Secretary. 

S.  H.  CLARK,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

WARDNER  WILLIAMS,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Music. 


SPECIAL    APPOINTriENTS. 


Summer  Quarter,   1897. 

CHARLES  RUFUS  BROWN,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages  in  the  Newton 

Theological  Institution. 
WM.  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Pulpit  Oratory  and  Sacred  Music  in  the  Chicago  Theological 

Seminary. 
W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Homiletics  {Pastor  of  the  Fifth  Av.   Baptist  Church, 

New  York,  N.  Y.). 

fWith  the  exception  of  the  President  of  The  University  and  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  names  in  each  group  ar« 
arranged  in  the  order  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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WARREN  PALMER  BEHAN,  D.B.,  Churah  History. 

EDGAR  J.  GOODSPEED,  A.B.,  New  Testament  Literature  {Honorary). 

GEORGE  CROSS,  A.M.,  Systematic  Theology. 

EDGAR  DOW  VARNEY,  A.M.,  New  Testament  Greek. 

ROBERT  B.  DAVIDSON,  A.B.,  New  Testament  Literature. 

DANIEL  ISRAEL  COON,  A.B.,  Systematic  Theology. 


UNIVERSITY    INSTRUCTORS    WHOSE    COURSES    ARE    OPEN    TO 

DIVINITY    STUDENTS. 

WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Criticism. 

JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 

HERMANN  EDUARD  von  HOLST,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  History. 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literature  in  English. 

EMIL  G.  HIRSCH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ALBION  W.  SMALL,  Ph.  D.,  Head  Professor  of  Sociology. 

BENJAMIN  S.  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

ADOLPH  C.  MILLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Economic  History  and  Finance. 

IRA  M.  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,    Associate   Professor  of    Comparative    Religion    and 

Ancient  History. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
WILLIAM  D.  MacCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
JAMES  H.  TUFTS,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 


THE   UNIVERSITY   REGULATIONS. 

WITH  ACCOMPANYING  STATEMENTS. 
(Enacted  by  the  University  Ruling  Bodies.) 

I.     GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


1.  Routine  of  Entrance,  Registration,  etc. 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  University 

Examiner.     On  presenting  himself  for  admission  to 
the  University,  the  student  is  expected : 

1)  To  obtain  from  the  University  Examiner  a  card 
of  admission. 

2)  To  obtain  from  the  University  Registrar,  upon 
payment  of  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00,  the  stamp 
of  his  office  upon  the  card  of  admission. 

3)  To  register.  The  registration  card  and  a  course 
card  for  each  course  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean's 
clerk.  The  student  will  (1)  write  upon  the  registration 
card  his  full  name,  matriculation  number,  and  Chi- 
cago address,  (2)  write  upon  each  course  card  his  full 
name,  together  with  the  number  of  the  department 
and  the  number  of  the  course  desired  ;  (3)  deposit  the 
cards  thus  filled  out  with  his  Dean  ;  (4)  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  the  quarter,  obtain  the  Registrar's 
receipt  for  the  payment  of  university  fees. 

Acceptance  by  the  Dean  and  payment  of  univer- 
sity fees  are  indispensable  for  attendance  upon  any 
course. 

Before  selecting  his  courses  the  undergraduate 
student  should  consult  his  Dean,  and  the  graduate 
student  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  to  be  done. 

2.  Fees  for  Matriculation,  Instruction,  etc. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00  ;  it  is  paid  but  once. 
The  fee  for  instruction  is  $40.00  a  quarter  for  regular 
work  (three  Majors  or  their  equivalent);  no  reduction 
is  made  to  those  taking  two  Majors  only.  A  reduc- 
tion is  made  to  students  taking  only  one  Major  (or 
equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee  being  charged. 
Undergraduates  (including  unclassified  students)  tak- 
ing more  than  three  Majors,  will  be  charged  (in 
addition  to  the  regular  tuition  fee)  $15.00  for  each 
additional  Major.      One  half  the  quarter's  fee  is  pay- 


able at  the  beginning   of  the  first  term  ;    the  other 
half  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term. 

Students  in  chemistry  or  biology  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $10  a  quarter  for  a  Major  course,  $5  for  a  Minor 
course. 

The  fee  for  a  diploma  is  $10. 

If  the  payment  of  fees  for  any  term  is  delayed  be- 
yond the  second  day  of  that  term,  the  student  is  sul> 
ject  to  the  late  registration  fee  of  $5. 

All  fees  are  payable  at  the  Registrar's  ojSice. 
3.  Rooms,  Board  and  General  Expenses. 

Seven  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the 
quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are  reserved  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Divinity  School,  and  three  are  for  women. 
A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory; 
each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  University  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the 
members  ;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the 
Faculties  of  the  University  by  the  members  of  the 
House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under 
the  general  control  of   the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $25  to 
$67  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes  heat, 
light,  and  care.  The  rooms  in  Kelly,  Beecher,  and 
Snell  Halls  are  single,  and  intended  for  occupancy  by 
one  student  each,  unless  special  arrangement  otherwise 
is  made  with  the  Head  of  the  House.  In  Foster  and 
Graduate  Halls  the  rooms  are  single  and  in  suites  of 
a  study  and  two  sleeping  rooms.  Diagrams  of  the 
halls,  showing  prices  of  the  rooms,  with  full  particu- 
lars, will  be  sent  by  the  Registrar  on  application. 
Rooms  will  not  be  rented  for  a  shorter  period  than  a 
quarter,  except  in  the  Summer  Quarter.  If  a  student 
desires  to  surrender  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
notice  to  that  effect  must  be  given  the  Registrar  three 
weeks  prior  to  that  date.  The  rooms  are  furnished 
with  study  table,  chairs,  bookcase,  bedstead  and  mat- 
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tress,  bureau-commode,  mirror,  chamberware  and  car- 
pet rug.  Rooms  cannot  be  sub-rented,  nor  can 
exchange  or  transfer  of  rooms  be  made  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  Registrar.  In  case  of  vacancies,  appli- 
cants will  be  assigned  rooms  in  the  order  of  applica- 
tion. Each  hall  for  women  has  separate  dining  hall 
and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is 
$42  a  quarter. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  con- 
cerning rooms  and  board  within  or  without  the  quad- 
rangles, should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

Undergraduate  students  not  living  in  University 
Houses  are  not  permitted  to  room  in  any  building  in 
which  a  family  does  not  reside. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
annual  expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in 
the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles. : 


LOWEST.         AVEBAGE.   LIBERAL. 

University  bill,  tuition $120  00  $120  00  $120  00 

Rent  and  care  of  room 84  00  105  00  125  00 

Board 108  00  175  00  225  00 

Laundry 15  00  25  00  35  00 

Text-books  and  stationery 10  00  20  00  50  00 

$337  00  $445  00  $555  00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to 
reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimates 
can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 
with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1.00 
a  week  upwards,  the  $1.00  rate  being  easily  secured 
where  two  students  room  together.  Many  places  offer 
room  and  board  from  $4.50  upwards.  There  are  stu- 
dent clubs  which  secure  board  at  cost,  the  rate  during 
the  past  year  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $2.75  a  week.  A 
list  of  approved  boarding  places  outside  the  quad- 
rangles is  kept  on  file  at  the  Registrar's  office,  and  in- 
formation regarding  the  same  may  there  be  obtained. 


II.     GENERAL    REGULATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


1.  Admission.  A  student  enters  the  University  by 
admission  to  a  specific  school  or  college.  The 
special  regulations  prescribe  details.  Admission  is 
effected  at  the  office  of  the  Examiner,  and  may 
take  place  at  the  opening  of  any  one  of  the  four 
quarters  (or  of  the  second  term  in  the  Summer 
Quarter). 

2.  Unclassified  Students.  Students  not  candidates 
for  a  degree  may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of 
instruction  offered  in  the  University,  under  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  The  student  must  be  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

(2)  There  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  enter- 
ing a  regular  course. 

(3)  Such  examinations  as  the  Examiner  and  the 
instructors  concerned  may  deem  proper  pre- 
requisites to  the  work  to  be  undertaken  must 
be  satisfactorily  passed. 

(4)  Unclassified  students  must  be  subject  to  all 

the  regulations  of  the  University.  6. 

(5)  Having  been  admitted,  they  must  maintain  a 
standing  which  will  warrant  their  continuance. 

(6)  Unclassified  students  are  not  received  for 
elementary  subjects  only. 

It  is  understood  that  the  admission  of  unclassified 
students  to  the  University  is  a  privilege  which 
will  be  terminated  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  if,  at 
any  time,  the  Faculties  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
best  use  is  not  being  made  of  it. 

It  is  also  understood  that  when  a  student  has  ad- 
mission and  college  credits  together  making  a  total  of 
thirteen  units  (see  p.  18  of  Circular  of  Information 
of  the  Colleges)  in  the  Examiner's  records,  said  stu- 
dent may  on  recommendation  of  the  Deans  concerned, 
and  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  be 
made  a  member  of  a  Junior  College. 

3.  Honorary  Students.    Persons  of  mature  age  may 

be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  '• 
in  the  University,  by  permission  of  the  President, 
without  preliminary  examinations  and  without 
responsibility  for  class  exercises  or  examinations. 
Such  students  receive  no  credit  on  the  Examiner's 
records. 

4.  Matriculation.  The  Examiner's  certificate  of 
admission,  countersigned  by  the  Registrar,  matric- 
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ulates  the  student  as  a  member  of  the  University. 
Matriculation  is  never  repeated. 

Courses  of  Study.  In  accordance  with  the  Statutes 
of  the  University,  the  year  is  divided  into  four 
quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each,  beginning  respec- 
tively on  the  first  day  of  July,  October,  January, 
and  April.  Each  quarter  is  divided  into  two 
terms  of  six  weeks  each.  A  Minor  calls  for  five,  and 
a  Double  Minor  for  ten  hours  a  week  of  class- 
room work  for  one  term,  or  the  equivalent. 
A  Major  or  Double  Major  calls  for  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  hours  a  week  for  one  quarter. 
A  Double  Minor  is  thus  equivalent  to  a  Major, 
which  represents,  in  general,  sixty  hours  of  class- 
room work.  Most  courses  of  study  are  given  as 
Majors.  The  normal  amount  of  work  for  a 
student  is  the  equivalent  of  three  Majors  each 
quarter.  The  Major  is  the  unit  of  record  on  the 
Examiner's  books. 


'ation.  The  student  must  register  for  his 
courses  of  study  each  quarter  (and  in  the  Summer 
Quarter,  each  term).  Registration  in  each  school 
or  college  is  effected 

(1)  With  the  Dean,  by  securing  his  approval  of 
the  courses  selected,  and  filing  in  his  office  the 
registration  card  and  course  cards  thus 
approved, 

(2)  With  the  Registrar,  by  securing  his  receipt  for 
the  University  bills.  These  bills  are  due  and 
payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  (in  the  Summer  Quarter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term). 

No  student  is  entitled  to  attend  any  course  of 
instruction  until  registration  is  completed,  as 
above.  A  list  of  properly  registered  students  is 
sent  to  each  instructor  from  the  Dean's  office. 

Time  of  Registration. 

(1)  Students  in  residence  register  with  the  Dean 
about  three  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter,  completing  registration  with  the  Reg- 
istrar at  the  opening  of  the  quarter. 

(2)  Incoming  students,  and  students  resuming 
residence,  register  with  both  Dean  and  Regis- 
trar, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  quarter 
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8.  Withdrawal.  In  case  a  Btudent  intends  not  to  be 
in  residence  for  the  next  ensuing  quarter  he  will, 
in  place  of  registration,  file  a  notice  to  that  effect 
with  his  Dean. 

9.  Examinations. 

(1)  Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Junior 
Colleges  are  held  in  the  latter  part  of  each 
quarter. 

(2)  At  the  close  of  each  course  of  study  an  exam- 
ination is  held  by  the  instructor.  The  last 
two  days  of  the  quarter  are  devoted  to  this 
purpose. 

(3)  Each  candidate  for  a  higher  degree  in  the 
Graduate  Schools  is  examined  before  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Faculties. 

10.  Special  Examinations.  An  examination  at  any 
other  than  the  assigned  time  can  be  held  only  by 
the  consent  of  the  Examiner  and  of  the  instruc- 
tor or  instructors  concerned,  and  by  the  payment 
of  an  examination  fee  of  $5.00  to  the  Registrar. 

11.  The  Examiner's  Records.  At  the  close  of  each 
course  of  study  the  instructor  reports  to  the 
Examiner  the  standing  of  the  students  duly  reg- 
istered for  the  course.  Standing  is  determined 
according  to  the  special  regulations  of  the  various 
schools  or  colleges.  The  Examiner  notifies  students 
of  failures,  conditions,  and  incomplete  or  defective 
work  of  any  kind. 

12.  Instructors'  Reports.  Instructors'  reports  on  the 
standing  of  students  in  the  respective  courses  of 
study  are  to  be  filed  with  the  Examiner  by  the 
close  of  the  third  day  after  the  quarterly  examina- 
tion. The  names  of  instructors  who  do  not  com- 
ply with  this  regulation  are  read  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Faculty  to  which  they  belong. 

13.  Libraries.  Members  of  Faculties  and  students  are 
entitled  to  use  the  general  library  and  the  depart- 
mental libraries,  under  the  special  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Libraries,  Laboratories, 
and  Museums. 

14.  Physical  Culture.  Work  in  the  department  of 
Physical  Culture  is  optional  with  the  students  of 
the  Graduate  and  Professional  Schools.  It  is  re- 
quired of  undergraduate  students,  and  of  unclas- 
sified students  with  five  or  more  admission  units' 
credit  on  the  Examiner's  records,  in  accordance 
with  the  special  regulations  of  the  Colleges. 

15.  Gymnasium  Suits.  Students  are  required  to 
wear  a  specified  suit  while  exercising  in  the  gym- 
nasium. 


16.  Four  Consecutive  Quarters.  A  student  will  not 
be  permitted  to  study  in  the  University  four  con- 
secutive quarters  without  a  physician's  certificate 
that  he  may  do  the  work  of  the  fourth  quarter 
without  injury  to  his  health. 

17.  Chapel-Assemblies. 

(1)  Weekly  assemblies  of  the  various  schools  and 

colleges  are  held  as  follows  :  On  Monday  the 
Junior  Colleges,  on  Tuesday  the  Senior  Col- 
leges, on  Thursday  the  Divinity  School,  on 
Friday  the  Graduate  Schools.  The  assembly 
hour  on  Wednesday  is  reserved  for  general 
meetings  of  the  University. 

(2)  The  time  of  the  assembly  is  from  10:30  to 
11:00  A.M. 

(3)  The  exercises  include  a  brief  religious  service, 
official  announcements,  and  such  other  things 
as  may  seem  desirable. 

(4)  Members  of  the  particular  Faculty  concerned 
are  expected  to  attend,  and  a  meeting  of  the 
Faculty  for  the  transaction  of  business  may  be 
called  in  connection  with  the  assembly  with- 
out previous  notice. 

(5)  Undergraduates  are  required  to  attend  their 
respective  assemblies. 

(6)  All  are  invited  to  attend  any  assembly. 

18.  The  Administrative  Board  of  Student  Organ- 
izations, Publications,  and  Exhibitions.  In 
accordance  with  the  Statutes  of  the  University, 
the  Administrative  Board  of  Student  Organiza- 
tions, Publications,  and  Exhibitions  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  all  regulations  relating  to 
University  houses  and  student  organizations,  and 
to  student  publications.  It  has  also  the  general 
supervision  of  all  student  entertainments  and  ex- 
hibitions, and  of  the  public  appearance  of  stu- 
dents in  University  and  intercollegiate  contests 
(except  those  in  athletics).  Athletic  exhibitions 
and  contests  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics. 

19.  Student  Organizations — General  Regulations. 

(1)  Each  organization  files  with  the  Administra- 
tive Board,  its  name,  a  list  of  members,  and 
such  statement  of  purposes  and  methods  as 
may  be  required. 

(2)  It  appoints  a  representative  who  shall  be  the 

official  medium  of  communication  with  the 
University  authorities. 

(3)  Eligibility  to  membership  is  subject  to  such 
restrictions  as  may  be  required  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Board. 
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(4)  Any  organization  which  may  be  disapproved 

by  the  Administrative  Board  ceases  to  exist. 
The  Administrative  Board,  at  any  time,  has 
the  right  to  disapprove  any  existing  or  pro- 
posed organization. 

(5)  Such  organizations  as  may  occupy  distinct 
buildings  or  rooms  as  residences  are  organ- 
ized as  University  Houses  under  the  general 
rules  governing  Houses. 

20.  Secret  Organizations.  Membership  in  secret 
organizations  among  Junior  College  students  is 
limited  to  those  who  have  finished  at  least  two 
quarters  of  residence  at  the  University.  This 
regulation  is  intended  to  be  construed  to  exclude 
solicitation  to  membership  and  all  forms  of  agree- 
ment to  acquire  membership  during  the  first  two 
quarters  of  residence,  or  before. 

21.  University  Houses. 

(1)  Members  of  the  University  entitled  to  contin- 
uous residence  in  a  particular  Hall  constitute 
a  House. 

(2)  Residence  in  a  Hall  is  limited  to  students  in 
attendance  on  courses  in  the  University,  and 
officers  of  the  University. 

(3)  Each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  University;  a  Counselor, 
chosen  from  a  faculty  of  the  University  by 
the  members  of  the  House;  a  House  Com- 
mittee, elected  by  members  of  the  House,  of 
which  House  Committee,  the  Head  of  the 
House  is  chairman,  and  the  Counselor  a  mem- 
ber ex  officio,  and  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  House.  Each 
House,  through  its  committee,  makes  a  quar- 
terly report  to  the  President.  A  House  may 
select  with  the  approval  of  the  University 
Council,  one  or  more  persons  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  University,  as  Patrons  or 
Patronesses. 

(4)  The  residents  in  a  Hall  are  members  or  guests. 

(5)  Membership  is  determined  by  election  under 
the  respective  House  By-laws.  Election  of 
members  takes  place  not  earlier  than  the  end 
of  the  sixth  week,  nor  later  than  the  tenth 
week. 

(6)  In  cases  of  vacancies,  the  Registrar  has  power 

to  assign  applicants  to  rooms  in  the  order  of 
application.  Students  thus  assigned  shall  be 
considered  guests,  and  if  these  guests  are  not 
elected  to  membership  during  the  first  quarter 


of  residence,  they  shall  have  no  further  claim 
upon  the  rooms  occupied.  The  room  rents 
are  fixed  and  collected  by  the  University. 
The  privilege  of  membership  in  a  house  may 
be  withdrawn  by  the  University  Council  on 
recommendation  of  the  Head  and  Counselor. 

(7)  Each  House  shall  be  governed  by  a  body  of 
rules  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  House  and  approved  by  the 
University  Council. 

(8)  Houses  may  be  organized  outside  the  Univer- 
sity Quadrangles  in  accordance  with  these 
regulations,  and  are  assigned  to  new  Halls  in 
the  Quadrangles  in  the  order  of  application. 
Every  group  of  six  or  more  students  living 
together  as  an  organization,  outside  the  Quad- 
rangles, is  organized  as  a  House,  and  is  subject 
to  the  general  rules  of  Houses,  with  such 
modifications  in  each  case  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrative  Board  of  Student 
Organizations,  etc. 

22.  Student  Publications. 

(1)  Every  student  actively  connected  with  any 
publication  shall  file  with  the  Librarian  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  pub- 
lication and  his  connection  with  it. 

(2)  Every  publication  conducted  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  students  shall  have  printed  in  a 
conspicuous  place  the  statement  that  it  is  not 
an  official  publication  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

(3)  A  file  of  each  student  publication  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Librarian. 

23.  Public  Appearance  of  Students.  (Note, — In  the 
following  regulations  the  terms  "public  exhibi- 
tion," "intercollegiate  athletic  contest,"  mean 
any  public  appearance  in  which  the  student  is 
understood  to  represent  in  any  form  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.) 

(1)  No  student  shall  take  part  in  any  public  ex- 
hibition in  any  quarter  unless  he  be  a  bona 
fide  student  doing  full  work  during  the  quar- 
ter, as  defined  in  the  regulations  of  his  school 
or  college. 

(2)  This  work  must  be  sustained  at  a  satisfactory 
grade  during  the  entire  quarter.  No  student 
who  has  received  a  second  or  third  warning 
is  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  public  exhi- 
bition or  intercollegiate  athletic  contest  until 
such  warning  has  been  satisfied. 
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(3)  During  the  two  preceding  quarters  of  his 
residence  the  student  must  have  completed 
full  work  each  quarter,  and  his  absences 
during  that  period  must  not  have  been  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  reduce  his  credits. 

(4)  Any  student  wishing  to  take  part  in  a  public 
exhibition  or  intercollegiate  athletic  contest 
shall  apply  for  permission  for  the  same  in  due 
form,  and  have  his  application  approved  by 
the  proper  Administrative  Board. 

(5)  No  arrangements  for  any  intercollegiate  de- 
bate or  oratorical  contest  shall  be  entered  into 
without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Student 
Organizations,  Publications,  and  Exhibitions, 
nor  shall  any  question  for  debate  be  accepted 
or  offered  without  the  consent  of  said  Board. 
This  consent  will  not  be  given  until  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  to  cover  the  financial  obliga- 
tions entered  into  by  the  student  organization 
is  presented  to  the  board. 

(6)  Form  of  Application.  To  the  Board  of  Stu- 
dent Organizations,  Publications,  and  Exhibi- 
tions (or,  To  the  Board  of  Physical  Culture 
and  Athletics),  the  University  of  Chicago  : 

I  hereby  make  formal  application  for  per- 
mission to  represent   the   University   in  the 

following  public  exhibition 

to  be  h  eld at 


(Signed). 


189. 


24.  Temporary  Suspension.  In  any  required  univer- 
sity work  the  Dean  concerned  is  authorized  to 
suspend  temporarily  any  student  who  is  guilty  of 
wilful  violation  of  the  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity, until  the  duty  is  performed,  or,  on  con- 
tinued neglect,  to  report  the  case  to  the  proper 
Board  or  Faculty. 

25.  Official  Tutors. 

(1)  A  list  of  official  tutors  is  authorized  by  the 
University,  to  whom  students  doing  work  out- 
side of  classes  may  be  recommended. 

(2)  The  appointment  is  made  by  the  President,  on 
recommendation  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  instruction  is  given. 

(3)  The  work  of  official  tutors  is  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division. 

26.  Bulletin  Boards.  All  notices  on  the  bulletin 
boards  shall  be  authorized,  prepared,  and  posted 
from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  The  regular  size 
of  notices  shall  not  be  greater  than  6x8  inches, 
larger  notices  being  proportional  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  notice,  but  no  notice  larger  than 
8  x24:  inches. 

27.  Canvassers.  No  person  is  allowed  to  canvass  for 
money  or  subscriptions  of  any  kind  within  the 
quadrangles  without  permission  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


III.     GENERAL    INFORMATION   CONCERNING   THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 


ORGANIZATION. 


1.  The  Divinity  School  includes 


a)  The  Graduate  Divinity  School,  designed  pri- 
marily for  co-llege  graduates. 

b)  The  English  Theological  Seminary,  offering 
a  four  years'  prescribed  curriculum  in  English 
subjects,  consisting  of  resident  courses  in  the 
Summer  Quarter  and  non-resident  correspon- 


dence courses  in  the  other  three  quarters  of 
the  year. 

c)  The  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary, 
in  which  the  instruction  is  given  principally  in 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  languages. 

d)  The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  in  which 
the  instruction  is  given  principally  in  the 
Swedish  language. 


EXPENSES. 


Dormitory  Fees.  By  the  munificence  of  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Divinity  halls,  accommodating 
140  students,  have  been  erected  upon  the  Uni- 
versity grounds.  The  rooms  are  furnished 
and  no  charge  is  made    to  students  regularly 


matriculated  in  the  Divinity  School  for  the 
use  of  the  same.  A  charge  of  $9.00  a  quarter 
is  made  for  heat,  light  and  care  of  room. 
Applications  for  rooms  should  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  University. 
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2.  Tuition,  Incidental,  and  Library  Fees.    No  fee  for 

instruction  is  charged  in  the  Divinity 
School,  but  each  student  is  required  to  pay 
an  incidental  fee  of  $2.50  a  quarter,  and  a 
library  fee  of  $2.50  a  quarter.  To  students 
entering  the  Divinity  School  for  the  first  time 
there  is  a  charge  of  $5.00  as  a  matriculation  fee. 

3.  Diploma  and  Certificate  Fees. — The  charge  for  the 

diploma  of  The  University  is  $10.00,  and  for  the 
certificate,  $5.00.  The  charge  for  the  reenacted 
D.B.  degree  of  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary  is  $5.00.  The  applicant  must  be 
present  in  person  to  receive  the  degree. 

4.  Payment  of  Bills.    Quarter    bills,    including    fee 

for  heat  and  light,  fee  for  care  of  room,  the  in- 
cidental fee,  and  the  library  fee,  are  deliv- 
ered at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter;  if  not 
paid  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  they  are 
issued  the  student  will  be  liable  to  be  prohibited 
from  reciting.  Term  bills  for  six  weeks,  instead 
of  quarter  bills  for  twelve  weeks,  are  issued 
only  when  the  student  has  notified  the  Registrar 


beforehand  that  he  will  be  absent  for  the  fol- 
lowing term.  A  student  who,  having  no  reason, 
leaves  the  University  in  the  middle  of  a  term, 
without  previous  notification,  must  pay  the  full 
bill  for  that  term.  A  student  who  enters, 
intending  to  stay  only  six  weeks,  must  indicate 
this  purpose  at  the  time  of  entrance. 
5.  General  Expenses  of  the  Student.  The  following 
table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  actual 
expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  the  student  in 
the  Divinity  School: 

University  bill,  incidental  expenses,  -  $  7.50 
University  bill,  library,  .  .  -  -  7.50 
University  bill,  light,  heat,   -        -        -  15.00 

University  bill,  care  of  room,     -        -        -     12.00 

Washing, 15.00 

Board, 90.00 

Text-books  and  stationery,  -  -  -  15.00 
Sundries, 15.00 

Total, $177.00 

The  University    bills    are    payable    quarterly    in 
advance. 


PREACHING  AND  RELIGIOUS   WORK. 


1.  The  Religious   Work   open   to  students  may  be 

classified  as  follows: 

a)  Preaching,  which  may  be  engaged  in  to  a  limited 
extent,  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean,  during 
residence  and  during  regular  or  special  vacations. 
There  are  frequent  opportunities  for  sup- 
plying churches  temporarily  or  regularly,  in 
the  city  and  surrounding  towns,  for  which  a 
reasonable  compensation  may  be  expected; 
but  such  services  can  be  rendered  only  by 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  preaching, 
and  may  be  undertaken  only  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  provision 
that  it  shall  not  occasion  the  absence  of 
the  student  from  any  regular  recitation  or 
lecture. 

b)  Assisting  pastors  in  and  about  the  city.  In 
this  work  a  large  number  of  students  may  be 
employed,  with  profit  both  to  themselves  and 
to  the  churches. 

c)  City  mission  work,  and  Sunday  Schools. 

2.  Arrangements   for    preaching    or    for    religious 

work  are  made: 

a)  Through  the  Dean. 

b)  Through  the  Secretary  of  the  Education 
Society. 

c)  Through  the  City  Mission  Society. 


3.  The  practical  religious  work  outlined  above   is 

to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Divinity 
course,  and  is  not  undertaken  merely  by  those 
who  need  financial  help.  This  work  is  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  specially  appointed  to 
superintend  it.  Every  student  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  or  for  a  certificate,  will  be 
expected  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  practical 
work  in  addition  to  such  preaching  as  he  may 
do  from  time  to  time. 

4.  Compensation  to  the  amount  of   three  dollars  a 

week  and  upward  will  be  assured  to  approved 
men  who  are  members  of  regular  Baptist 
churches,  who  need  financial  aid  and  who 
render  service  equivalent  to  eight  hours  during 
the  week  with  helpful  assistance  at  one  service 
on  Sunday.  The  amount  of  compensation  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  ability 
and  experience  of  the  worker,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities presented.  Those  students  who  do  not 
receive  compensation  for  service,  may  borrow 
to  meet  necessary  expenses  from  the  North- 
western Baptist  Education  Society,  without 
interest,  and  at  the  Society's  discretion,  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100  a  year,  to  be  repaid 
in  installments  after  leaving  the  institution. 
Rev.  C.  E.  Hewitt,  D.D.,  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Society.  His  office  is  in  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum,  Room  34,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
(See  also  under  Fellowships  and  Scholarships, 
p.  20-21.) 

Financial  aid  will  not  be  assured  to  students  who 
are  present  during  the  Summer  Quarter  only. 
Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such  remu- 
nerative service  as  may  be  available,  though  the 
University  authorities  are  strongly  of  the  opin- 


ion that  the  student  ought  to  devote  his  entire 
time  and  strength  to  the  work  of  the  Divinity 
School. 
5.  Further  Opportunities  for  Self -help.  In  addition  to 
the  help  which  may  be  secured  from  participation 
in  work  of  a  religious  character,  students  in  the 
Divinity  School  may  avail  themselves  of  an 
employment  bureau,  conducted  for  the  aid  of 
students  desiring  to  earn  money  to  assist  them 
in  defraying  their  expenses. 


CHRISTIAN  SETTLEMENTS, 


It  is  the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School, 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Sociology,  to 
establish  and  maintain  various  forms  of  Christian  Set- 
tlements in  the  city.  Methods  will  vary  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student,  the  demands  of 
mission  work,  and  the  means  at  our  disposal.  As 
Boon  as  possible  a  house  in  a  suitable  locality  will  be 
provided  for  the  residence  of  Divinity  students  who 
are  to  give  service  in  mission  and  church  life.     A  care- 


ful and  orderly  method  of  analysis  of  domestic  and 
community  life,  based  on  the  studies  of  Le  Play,  Booth, 
Schaffle,  and  others,  will  be  used.  The  most  practical 
ways  of  coming  into  living  contact  with  the  people 
will  be  studied  by  experiment  and  benevolent  effort, 
under  instruction  and  advice.  Already  some  of  the 
students  are  participating  in  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement,  whose  growth  and  success  are  highly 
encouraging. 


GENERAL  MEETINGS. 


Religious  Services.  The  members  of  the  Divinity  School 
participate  in  the  work,  and  attend  the  services 
of  the  religious  organizations  of  The  Univer- 
sity: Chapel- Assembly,  Thursdays,  10:30  a.m.; 
Christian  Union,  holding  services  Sunday  after- 


noon and  evening,  and  carrying  on  philanthropic 
work  outside  the  University  (see  Part  II,  4,  xvi 
1  and  2,  of  the  Annual  Register);  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
the  Missionary  Society;  the  Volunteer  Band. 
Class  and  group  prayer-meetings  are  also  held. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


The  University  Library  consists  of  the  General 
Library  and  Departmental  Libraries  for  the  several 
departments,  and  contains  in  the  aggregate  approx- 
imately 300,000  volumes.  The  General  Library  is  open 
to  Divinity  students,  and  each  department  of  the 
Divinity  School  has  its  own  Departmental  Library, 
located  in  connection  with  the  lecture  rooms  of  the 
department  to  which  it  belongs,  and  intended  for  ref- 
erence and  special  research. 

Among  the  collections  owned  by  the  University  and 
of  special  value  to  the  Divinity  School  are  the  library 
of  Prof.  E.W.Hengstenberg,  late  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  that  of  Dr.  George  B.  Ide,  the  Colwell 
Library  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  collected  by  Dr. 
T.  J.  Conant  while  prosecuting  his  work  of  translating 


the  Bible,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  translation 
collections  in  existence,  and  the  original  library  of  the 
Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  consisting  largely 
of  books  in  History,  Science,  Sociology  and  Literature. 
Large  accessions  are  also  being  constantly  made  by 
purchase  of  books  specially  for  the  Departmental 
Libraries  of  the  Divinity  School. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Chicago  is  acces- 
sible to  members  of  the  University,  and  for  their  con 
venience  a  sub-station  has  been  established  at  the  Gen 
eral  Library  of  the  University. 

The  Newberry  Library  and  the  Crerar  Library 
with  their  large  and  valuable  collections,  are  also 
within  reach  of  Divinity  students. 
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IV.     REGULATIONS    OF    THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 


Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University,  the  following  special  regulations  apply  to  the  Divinity 
School. 


1.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School  is 
primarily  and  chiefly  to  fit  men  to  become 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  To  this  end  students 
are  instructed  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
in  the  chief  facts  and  teachings  of  Church  His- 
tory, in  the  critical  translation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the 
constitution  and  management  of  churches,  in  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  sermons,  in  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  the  pastorate,  and  in  the  methods 
of  Christian  and  philanthropic  work. 

2.  Constituency. 

The  instruction  is  adapted  to  those  preparing  for  : 

(1)  The  pastorate. 

(2)  The  missionary  field. 

(3)  Christian  teaching. 

(4)  Other  Christian  work. 

3.  The  School  is  open  to  students  of  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  including 

(1)  Those  who  have  had  both  a  college  and  a 
theological  training. 

(2)  Those  who  have  had  a  college  training  or  its 
equivalent. 

(3)  Those  who  not  having  had  a  college  training 
desire  to  pursue  theological  studies  in  the 
English  language. 

(4)  Those  speaking  the  Scandinavian  languages, 
and  preparing  to  preach  or  teach  among  the 
Scandinavians. 

(5)  Honorary  students  who  by  permission  of  the 
President  or  Dean  attend  the  lectures  without 
undertaking  the  ordinary  work  of  the  class- 
room. 

Remark. — Women  are  admitted  to  the  Divinity 
School  upon  equal  terms  with  men.  They  receive 
no  encouragement  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  public 
preaching,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  distinctly 
taught  that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  recognizes 
the  ordination  of  women  to  the  Christian  pastorate. 

4.  Credentials.  A  student  entering  the  Divinity 
School  must  present  a  Ministerial  License,  or  a 
Certificate  of  Ordination,  or  a  statement  from  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  member  approving  his 
purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry or  other  Christian  service. 


5.  Admission,  Registration,  and  Withdrawals.  On 
first  entrance,  the  student  shall  (a)  present  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  his  creden- 
tials and  obtain  an  Application  Card  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  University  Examiner,  in  exchange 
for  which  he  will  receive  the  Examiner's  Cer- 
tificate; (b)  obtain  from  the  University  Regis- 
trar, upon  the  payment  of  the  matriculation 
fee  of  $5.00  and  the  University  bills  for  the 
quarter,  the  stamp  of  his  office  upon  the  cer- 
tificate received;  (c)  obtain  from  the  Dean 
of  the  Divinity  School  a  Registration  Card  and 
the  necessary  course  cards  (one  of  the  latter  for 
each  course  selected)  and  (d)  file  them  with  the 
Dean. 

In  case  a  student  intends  not  to  be  in  resi- 
dence for  the  next  ensuing  quarter,  he  will  in 
place  of  registration,  file  a  Withdrawal  Card  with 
his  Dean. 

6.  Distribution  of  Courses. 

(1)  Courses  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  are 
offered  throughout  the  year.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  student  in  that  school  is  expected  to 
be  in  residence  only  three  quarters. 

(2)  In  the  English  Theological  Seminary  resident 
courses  are  offered  in  the  Summer  Quarter, 
non-resident  courses  in  the  other  three  quar- 
ters. 

(3)  The  Scandinavian  Schools  are  in  session  in  the 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

7.  The  Time  of  Entrance.  A  student  may  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  any  quarter  —  that  is,  either 
October  1,  January  1,  April  1,  or  July  1. 

8.  Full  and  Partial  Work  of  the  Student.  Each 
student  doing  full  work  is  expected  to  take 
three  Majors,  or  their  equivalent,  during  each 
quarter.     But 

(1)  A  student,  at  his  own  request,  may,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  be  permitted  to  take 
two  Majors  or  their  equivalent,  in  which 
case  he  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  is  making  proper  use  of  all  his  time. 

(2)  A  student  acting  as  pastor  of  a  church 
is  permitted  to  take  only  two  Majors  a 
quarter,  or  their  equivalent,  except  by  special 
vote  of  the  Faculty. 
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9.   Ahsences. 

(1)  It  is  expected  that  students  will  treat  an 
engagement  with  an  instructor  as  any  other 
engagement,  and  the  same  rules  of  courtesy 
apply  in  case  of  inability  to  fill  an  appoint- 
ment. 

(2)  Absence  from  class  exercises  for  any  cause,  of 
necessity  involves  an  intellectual  loss  that 
can  only  be  made  up  by  special  work  if  at  all. 

(3)  All  absences  from  term  exercises  and  from  ex- 
aminations will  therefore  be  recorded.  An 
extra  Minor  will  be  required  for  every  thirty 
absences  accrued  in  any  two  consecutive 
quarters  of  a  student's  work.  An  absence 
from  an  examination  will  be  reckoned  in  the 
case  of  a  Minor,  as  equivalent  to  five  absences 
from  regular  term  exercises ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  Double  Minor,  or  Major,  as  equivalent  to 
ten  such  absences. 

(4)  Should  the  number  of  the  student's  absences 
in  any  case  reach  twenty -five  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  class  exercises  in  that 
course,  he  will  receive  credit  for  only  half  of 
the  course.  Should  the  number  of  absences 
in  any  case  reach  fifty  per  cent.,  no  credit 
will  be  given  for  the  course. 

10.  Standing.  The  standing  of  a  student  in  any 
course  will  be  determined  from  his  term-grade, 
and  from  an  examination  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter. 

11.  Final  Examination.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
term  examinations  the  candidate  for  a  degree  or 
certificate  is  required  to  pass  a  final  examination. 
(1)   This  examination  takes  place  in  the  eleventh 

or  twelfth  week  of  the  quarter  at  the  end  of 
which  the  student  expects  to  take  his  degree 
or  certificate. 


2)  The  examination  will  be  both  written  and  oral 
The  latter  will  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of 
instructors  representing  at  least  three  depart- 
ments. 
(3)  The  student  who  expects  to  take  a  degree  at 
the  end  of  a  given  quarter  may  be  released 
from  the  obligation  to  attend  class  exercises, 
in  elective  courses,  during  the  last  six  weeks 
of  residence,  and  from  examination  on  the 
work  of  the  quarter  without  deduction  from 
the  courses  credited  to  him. 

12.  Graduating  Thesis.  Before  presenting  himself  for 
the  final  examination,  each  student  is  required  to 
present  a  graduating  thesis  on  some  theological 
subject.    For  specific  regulations  see  pp.  19-20. 

13.  Public  Appearance  of  Students.  The  same 
regulations  apply  to  students  in  the  Divinity 
School  as  to  those  under  the  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science  (p.  12,  No.  23). 

14.  Seminars.  To  promote  more  advanced  study 
and  individual  research,  and  to  bring  together 
more  intimately  the  instructors  and  students, 
seminars  are  organized  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Divinity  School.  Seminar 
work  is  reckoned  as  class-room  work.  Meetings 
are  of  a  formal  and  an  informal  character;  the 
former  are  open  to  the  public,  but  the  latter  only 
to  the  members  of  the  seminar. 

15.  Library.  An  instructor  desiring  to  grant  leave  to 
a  student  to  take  books  out  of  the  Haskell  Li- 
brary shall  furnish  to  the  student  in  writing  for 
presentation  to  the  Librarian  the  name  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  name  of  the  book  or  books  to  be 
taken  out.  On  request  from  any  instructor  such  a 
book  may  be  called  in  at  once.  Three  days  shall 
be  the  limit  for  keeping  out  books  on  such  an 
order. 


V.     REGULATIONS  OF  THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  following 
special  regulations  apply  to  the  Graduate  Divinity  School : 


1.  Admission: 
(1)  Candidates  for  a  Degree.  The  student  who  is  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  present  the 
diploma  of  an  accepted  college,  certifying  that 
he  has  received  a  Bachelor's  degree.  If  the 
degree  is  not  A.B.,  the  student  must  present  the 
certificate  of  the  University  Examiner  or  of  his 


former  instructors  that  he  has  passed  examina- 
tions on  the  Latin  required  for  graduation  from 
the  University,  and  the  Greek  required  for 
admission  to  the  University.  One  Major  in 
Hebrew  is  required  for  admission,  but  the 
student  who  enters  without  it  is  permitted  to 
make  it  up  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School. 
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(2)  Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree.  Students 
who  have  not  graduated  from  college,  are  admit- 
ted to  pursue  the  regular  curriculum  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School,  including  work  in  the 
original  languages,  without  becoming  candidates 
for  a  degree,  on  offering  certificates  in  Psychol- 
ogy, Ethics,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  General  History  and  passing  the 
examination  in  Greek  for  admission  to  the 
Junior  Colleges  of  the  University. 

Students  who  have  graduated  from  college  in 
some  other  course  than  the  A.B.  course,  are 
similarly  admitted  on  passing  the  examination 
in  Greek  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Colleges 
of  the  University. 

(3)  Unclassified  Students.  Unclassified  Students 
may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
without  examination,  provided  that  (1)  they  can 
show  good  reason  for  not  entering  one  of  the 
regular  classes;  (2)  they  can  give  evidence  to  the 
Dean  and  the  particular  instructor  under  whom 
they  desire  to  study  that  they  are  prepared  to 
undertake  the  proposed  subject  or  subjects;  (3) 
they  agree  to  adjust  themselves  to  all  the  regula- 
tions of  the  School;  (4)  having  been  admitted, 
they  maintain  a  standing  which  will  warrant 
their  continuance. 

Remarks. — The  Unclassified  Student  is  one  who 
wishes  to  take  a  few  specific  courses.  The  preparation 
required  is  in  general  the  same  as  that  required  of  the 
regular  student  in  the  courses  to  which  the  unclas- 
sified student  seeks  admission. 

2.  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. 

(1)  Senior  College  students  who  have  completed 
nine  Majors  of  Senior  College  work  are  per- 
mitted to  elect  the  nine  remaining  Majors  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School,  and  six  of  the  Majors 
so  elected  are  credited  toward  the  D.B.  degree. 
Work  of  the  same  kind,  quality,  and  amount 
done  in  other  institutions  receives  the  same 
credit. 

(2)  Students  coming  from  other  theological  schools 
of  high  standing  receive  credit  for  work  already 
done. 

3.  Degrees  Conferred.    The  Graduate  Divinity  School 

offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  D.B., 
A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  During  the  first  two  years  the 
curriculum  is  the  same  for  all  students,  and  is 
in  large  part  prescribed.  Differentiation  for  the 
several  degrees  begins  with  the  thiTd  year.  In 
the  case  of    the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  this 


advanced  work  is  done  in  one  principal  depart- 
ment, and  one  or  two  secondary  departments. 

4.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  includes  eighteen 

Majors,  or  their  equivalent,  and  is  distributed  as 
follows  : 

The   Department  of    Old  Testament    Literature 

and  Interpretation,  3. 
The  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature 

and  Interpretation,  3. 
The  Department  of  Systematic  Theology,  3. 
The  Department  of  Church  History,  3. 
The  Department  of  Homiletics,  2. 
Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties,  1. 
The  Department  of  Sociology,  2. 
The  Department  of  Public  Speaking,  1. 

5.  Courses  Open  to  Students  under  other  Faculties. 

All  the  departments  of  the  Divinity  School  are 
open  to  Graduate  and  Senior  College  students, 
the  particular  courses  offered  being  determined 
by  the  heads  of  said  departments. 

6.  Election  of  Degrees.    On  the  completion  of  eight- 

een Majors  distributed  as  above  stated,  each 
student  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  will 
elect  whether  he  will  be  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  D.B.,  or  that  of  A.M.,  or  that  of  Ph.D., 
and  will  make  application  to  the  Faculty  in 
writing  to  be  enrolled  as  such.  The  candidate 
for  D.B.,  will  make  this  application  through  the 
Dean,  and  the  candidate  for  A.M.,  or  Ph.D., 
through  the  Head  of  the  department  in  which 
he  wishes  to  do  his  principal  work. 

7.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  D.B. 

(1)  Third  Year.  The  student  who  having  accom- 
plished eighteen  Majors  is  accepted  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  D.B.,  must  accomplish 
nine  additional  Majors.  Of  these,  four  and  a 
half  must  be  in  departments  of  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School,  distributed  according  to  the 
election  of  the  student;  the  remaining  four  and 
one-half  may  be  selected  from  courses  in  the 
Senior  Colleges  or  the  Graduate  Schools. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  Majors  thus  required  not 
less  than  eighteen  must  have  been  pursued  in 
residence  at  a  theological  school  of  high  stand- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  accordance  with  the 
general  regulations  for  non-resident  work.  Of 
the  total  twenty-seven  not  less  than  nine  must 
have  been  pursued  at  the  University. 

(2)  Thesis.  The  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis    upon    some    theological    subject.    This 
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production  must  be  scholarly  in  character,  and 
the  author  must  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
positions  taken  therein.  The  subject  must  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  instructor  to 
whose  department  it  pertains,  at  least  twelve 
months  before  the  date  of  the  final  examina- 
tion. The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  in 
written  form  three  months  before  the  date  of 
the  final  examination,  and,  after  final  criticism, 
in  type-written  form  six  weeks  before  the  final 
examination.  The  student  is  permitted  to  offer 
a  thesis  already  presented  in  his  regular  class 
work.  Accepted  theses  become  the  property  of 
the  University. 
(3)  Final  Examination.  After  presentation  and 
acceptance  of  his  thesis  the  candidate  is  re- 
quired, before  taking  his  degree,  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  two  departments  in  which 
he  has  done  the  largest  amount  of  work. 

8.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  A.M. 

(1)  Third  Year.  The  student  who  having  accom- 
plished eighteen  Majors  is  by  vote  of  the  Fac- 
ulty accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  must  accomplish  nine  additional  Majors. 
Of  these,  six  must  be  selected  from  one  depart- 
ment of  the  Divinity  School,  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  done,  and  three  from  a  single 
department  either  in  the  Divinity  School  or 
the  Graduate  Schools,  it  being  understood  that 
the  work  of  the  student  during  this  year  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  principal  work  is  done. 

Of  the  total  twenty-seven  Majors  thus  re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  not  less  than 
eighteen  must  have  been  pursued  in  residence 
at  a  theological  school  of  recognized  high  stand- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  accordance  with  the 
general  regulations  for  non-resident  work  (see 
below).  Of  the  total  twenty-seven  not  less  than 
nine  must  have  been  pursued  at  the  University. 

(2)  Thesis  and  Examination.  The  requirements  in 
respect  to  thesis  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  D.B.  degree ;  and  in  respect  to  final  exami- 
nation, as  in  the  case  of  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

The  thesis  must  be  upon  some  question  con- 
nected with  the  principal  subject. 

9.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

(1)  Bachelor's  Course.  The  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  must  have  completed  a  Bach- 
elor's course  equivalent  to  that  required  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 


(2)  He  must  have  completed  eighteen  Majors  in 
theological  study,  distributed  as  above  stated. 

(3)  Third  and  fourth  years.  Having  been  by  vote 
of  the  Faculty  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.,  he  must  continue  in  residence 
at  least  two  years  longer,  and  accomplish  work 
equivalent  to  at  least  eighteen  Majors.  Of 
this  work  two-thirds  shall  be  taken  in  one 
department  of  the  Divinity  School,  in  which 
the  student  does  his  principal  work.  The 
remaining  one-third  may  be  taken  in  not  to 
exceed  two  departments  either  of  the  Divinity 
School  or  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  it  being 
understood  that  the  work  of  the  student 
during  these  two  years  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  principal  work  is  done. 

Of  the  four  years  thus  required  as  a  minimum 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  not  less  than  three  must 
have  been  spent  in  residence  at  a  theological 
school  of  recognized  high  standing,  and  the 
last  two  at  the  University. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  candidate  for  Ph.D.  is  permitted 
to  take  B.D.  or  A.M.  when  he  shall  have  completed 
twenty-seven  Majors,  according  to  the  prescribed  reg- 
ulations.— 2.  The  student  who  has  taken  D.B.  is  per- 
mitted to  offer  toward  Ph.D.  the  work  he  has  already 
done  in  the  departments  which  he  chooses  for  his 
principal  and  secondary  subjects. 

(4)  He  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German,  a  good  command  of  literary  expres- 
sion, and  such  knowledge  of  subjects  consid- 
ered fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
individual  departments. 

(5)  Thesis.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  question  connected  with  his 
principal  subject.  This  production  must  be 
scholarly  in  character,  exhaustive  in  its  sub- 
ject-matter, and  must  constitute  an  actual  con- 
tribution to  knowledge. 

The  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  head  professor  or  acting  head  at  least 
twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination ;  the  thesis  itself  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  written  form  to  the  head  professor 
three  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination,  and,  after  criticism,  in  type- 
written form  upon  the  thesis-paper  prescribed 
by  the  University,  six  weeks  before  the  date  of 
the  final  examination;  after  acceptance,  100 
printed  copies  of  the  same  must  be  deposited 
in  the  Library  within  six  months  of  the  date 
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of  the  final  examination  (for  the  principal  form 

see  p.  11  of  Circular  of  [nformation  for  the 

Graduate  Schools).    Accepted  theses  become 

the  property  of  the  University. 

(6)  Final    Examination.     After    presentation     and 

acceptance    of    his    thesis,     the    candidate    is 

required  before    taking   his  degree  to  pass  an 

examination   in  the  departments  in  which  he 

has    done    his  principal   and  secondary   work. 

Remark. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is 

given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain 

amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  programme, 

but  as  the  recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments 

and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown 

first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power 

of  independent  investigation   and  forming  an  actual 

contribution  to  existing  knowledge,  and  secondly,  by 

the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field 

of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in 

the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness 

in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

10.  Non-Resident  Work.    After  being  admitted,  the 

student  will  be  permitted  to  substitute  for  resi- 
dent work  non-resident  work,  provided  that  (1) 
the  non-resident  work  shall  be  performed  under 
the  direction  of  a  professor  or  instructor  of  the 
University  Extension  Division  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  is  a  full  equivalent  in  amount  and 
character  for  that  for  which  it  is  substituted; 
(2)  a  satisfactory  examination  shall  be  passed 
upon  the  same  at  the  University;  (3)  the 
amount  of  non-resident  work  offered  for  a 
degree  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  prescribed 
under  the  requirements  for  the  several  degrees. 

11.  Fellowships. 

(1)  The  Biblical  Fellowship  yielding  $300  for  one 
year  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  Theolog- 
ical School  of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special  pro- 
ficiency in  Biblical  subjects. 

(2)  The  Historical  Fellowship  yielding  $300  for  one 
year,  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  Theo- 
logical School  of  approved  standing,  and  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown 
special  proficiency  in  historical  subjects. 

(3)  The  Theological  Fellowship  yielding  $300  for  one 
year,  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  Theo- 
logical School  of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in 


the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special 
proficiency  in  theological  subjects. 
(  Note. — The  above  three  fellowships  are  given  to 
Baptist  students.) 

(4)  Service.  In  order  to  cultivate  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  and  to  obtain  for  him  the 
advantage  which  proceeds  from  practical  work 
each  student  on  a  fellowship  is  expected  to 
render  assistance  of  some  kind  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Divinity  School.  This 
assistance  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  service 
as  an  instructor,  or  as  assistant  in  reading 
examination  papers,  or  as  assistant  in  the 
departmental  library,  but  in  no  case  will  a 
student  be  expected,  or  allowed,  to  devote  more 
than  one-sixth  of  his  time  to  such  service. 

(5)  Outside  Work.  During  the  term  of  appointment 
a  Fellow  may  not  have  pastoral  charge  of  a 
church  or  do  outside  work  for  pecuniary  com- 
pensation without  the  special  permission  of  the 
Faculty  or  the  President. 

(6)  Quarterly  Report.  The  Fellow  makes  to  the  Pres- 
ident, at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  a  written 
report,  endorsed  by  the  head  or  acting  head  of 
his  department,  indicating  the  courses  chosen 
by  him  as  a  student  and  the  work  assigned  to 
him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  cur 
rent  quarter  and  for  the  previous  quarter. 

(7)  The  annual  assignment  of  fellowships  takes 
place  April  1,  and  applications  must  be  made  on 
or  before,  March  i. 

(8)  Method  of  application.  Applications  for  a  fel- 
lowship should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  University.  Such  application  should  be 
accompanied  by 

a)  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
applicant. 

h)  A  catalogue  of  the  institution  from  which  he 
has  received  his  Bachelor's  degree,  with  the 
courses  in  which  he  has  studied  marked. 

c)  A  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  he 
has  pursued  his  theological  studies,  with  the 
courses  in  which  he  has  studied  marked. 

d)  Any  theses  or  papers  of  a  scientific  character 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  applicant, 
whether  printed  or  otherwise. 

e)  Letters  or  testimonials  from  former  instruct- 
ors in  regard  to  the  applicant's  ability  in  the 
particular  line  in  which  he  applies  for  a  fel- 
lowship. 

A  blank  form  of  application  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 
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12.  Scholarships.  The  following  scholarships  are 
available  for  students  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School  under  the  conditions  attached  to  each. 

(1)  The  Van  Husan  Scholarship  of  $2000,  endowed 
by  the  family  of  the  late  Caleb  Van  Husan,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
Theology  of  unusual  promise. 

(2)  The  McClurg  Scholarship  of  $2000  founded  by 
Miss  Mary  P.  McClurg,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the 
income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  some  grad- 
uate of  Pillsbury  Academy  or  other  member  of 
the  Divinity  School  approved  by  the  donor  and 
the  faculty. 

(3)  The  Charles  Miller  Burchard  Memorial  Schol- 
arship of  $2500,  endowed  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Bur- 
chard, of  Kankakee,  111.,  the  income  to  be  used 


for  the  benefit  of  a  theological  student  approved 
by  the  donor  and  the  faculty. 

(4)  The  First  Baptist  Church  Indianapolis  Schol- 
arship of  $2500,  endowed  by  E.  C.  Atkins,  Esq., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  a  theological  student  approved 
by  the  faculty. 

(5)  The  Daniel  Volintine  Memorial  Scholarship  of 
$2500  endowed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Volintine,  of 
Aurora,  111.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  theological  student  approved  by 
the  donor  and  the  faculty. 

(6)  The  Drake  Memorial  Biblical  Fellowship  of 
$6000  founded  by  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Drake,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  Fellow  in  the  Divinity  School  whose 
specialty  is  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

HEBREW    LANGUAGE   AND    LITERATURE. 

It  is  beUeved  that  with  close  application  the  student  may  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage within  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  courses  in  beginning  Hebrew  and  in  Hebrew  History  are 
arranged  for  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  desire  to  lay  a  foundation  for  critical  and  exegetical  work  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  likewise  for  those  who  are  contemplating  a  more  extended  study  of  the  Semitic  Ian- 
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guages.  The  first  course  covers  the  Elements  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar  and  secures  a  vocabulary  of  three  to 
four  hundred  words.  In  a  second  course,  besides  a  large  amount  of  reading,  in  connection  with  which  the 
vocabulary  of  the  student  is  increased,  the  principles  of  Hebrew  Syntax  are  studied.  After  this  course  the 
student  is  permitted  to  select  any  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  department  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is 
required. 

The  more  advanced  courses  cover  the  principal  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  considered  from  every  point 
of  view.     In  this  work  two  things  are  kept  in  mind : 

1)  The  securing  of  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  more  important  problems  of  Old  Testament  literature  and 
thought,  and 

2)  A  scientific  method  of  work  which  will  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  for  himself  original  investigation . 
In  brief,  then,  three  classes  of  students  are  provided  for  : 

1)  The  divinity  student,  or  the  general  linguistic  student  who  wishes  only  to  secure  an  ability  to  read  the 
more  easy  Hebrew ; 

2)  The  divinity  or  graduate  student  who  desires  to  prepare  himself  for  critical  work  of  an  exegetical 
character ; 

3)  The  student  who  is  preparing  himself  to  teach  in  some  department  of  Biblical  Literature. 

RABBINICAL   LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 

In  the  Rabbinical  Section  the  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of, 

1)  Students  in  Semitic  philology ;  for  this  purpose  especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  presentation  of 
the  grammar  and  lexicography  of  the  Rabbinical  dialects. 

2)  Students  in  New  Testament  literature,  comparative  religion,  history,  and  philosophy.  To  meet  their 
needs,  the  analogies  presented  by  the  Rabbinical  sources  to  New  Testament  theology  and  ethics,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Judaism  during  the  Rabbinical  period,  as  also  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  their  philosophy,  will  be 
traced  from  the  original  sources. 

3)  Students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is  believed  that  in  connection  with  the 
courses  in  the  departments  of  Semitic  languages  and  literatures,  history,  and  philosophy  in  this  University, 
those  in  Rabbinical  literature  will  enable  candidates  for  the  Jewish  ministry  to  equip  themselves  most  thor- 
oughly for  their  vocation. 

ARAMAIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  the  Aramaic  and  Syriac  languages  and  literatures  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of, 

1)  Students  intending  to  devote  themselves  especially  to  the  study  of  these  languages.  The  grammatical 
and  lexicographical  presentation  and  the  historical  development  of  these  dialects,  in  conjunction  with  detailed 
reading  in  their  literatures,  will  be  the  means  employed  to  reach  this  end. 

2)  Students  of  the  other  Semitic  languages.  The  courses  are  arranged  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  the  gen- 
eral bearings  on  Semitic  philology  of  Aramaic-Syriac  grammar  and  lexicography. 

ASSYRIAN   LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  study  the  Assyro-Babylonian  language  and  literature  : 

1)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  grammar  and  lexicon,  with  special  reference  also  to  comparative  Semitic 
lexicography,  geography,  and  institutions. 

2)  As  one  of  the  most  important  helps,  lexicographically,  historically,  and  geographically,  to  scientific 
work  in  any  of  the  other  Semitic  languages  or  literatures. 

ARABIC   LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 

The  courses  offered  in  Arabic  are  intended  to  cover  quite  minutely  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language, 
whether  the  work  is  done  primarily  for  the  help  afforded  the  student  of  Hebrew  or  Assyrian,  or  for  a  more 
detailed  study  of  Arabic  grammar  for  its  own  sake.    Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Kuran,  and  provision  is 
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also  made  for  courses  of  an  extended  character  in  Arabic  commentary,  history,  geography,  and  inscriptions. 
While  the  majority  of  students  doubtless  study  Arabic  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Hebrew  grammar  it 
is  believed  that  the  field  of  Arabic  literature  is  one  which  is  more  and  more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican students.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  comparative  aspects  of  Arabic  grammar,  both  etymology 
and  syntax. 

ANCIENT    HISTORY. 

The  courses  in  Ancient  History  provide  for  : 

1)  A  general  survey  of  Semitic  antiquity  (including  Egypt) ; 

2)  Special  investigation  into  the  history  of  each  of  the  great  Semitic  peoples ; 

3)  A  connected  study  of  the  history  of  Israel ; 

4)  Special  work  in  selected  topics  of  Hebrew  history ; 
The  classes  of  students  contemplated  are  : 

1)  Workers  in  the  Semitic  field,  who  should  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  oriental 
history,  and  special  knowledge  of  some  part  of  it ; 

2)  Divinity  students  for  whom  the  fullest  understanding  of  biblical  history  is  desirable  ; 

3)  Students  in  general  history  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  its  beginnings  in  oriental  antiquity. 

OTHER    LANGUAGES    AND   COMPARATIVE   WORK. 

The  remaining  cognate  languages  are  offered  especially  for  students  who  purpose  to  pursue  some  line  of 
comparative  work.  This  work  is  open  to  such  men  as  have  already  acquired  an  extended  knowledge  of  the 
Semitic  linguistic  field.     It  aims  to  present  in  comparative  form  the  best  results  of  the  latest  research. 

THE   EGYPTIAN    LANGUAGE,    LITERATURE,    AND   ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  American  students  to  direct  their  attention,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
toward  study  in  the  great  Egyptian  field.  An  opportunity  is,  therefore,  offered,  (1)  to  those  who  wish  merely 
to  gain  a  general  conception  of  the  Egyptian  field,  (2)  but  also  to  those  who  may  wish  to  give  special  attention 
to  Egyptian  literature  or  archaeology.  For  students  of  comparative  Semitic  philology  the  importance  of  the 
Egyptian  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  It  presents  a  linguistic  development,  as  illustrated  in  autograph 
examples  of  language,  continuing  through  a  period  of  more  than  4000  years.  The  original  materials  accessible 
to  the  student  here  are  unusually  plentiful.    They  comprise  : 

1)  The  Egyptian  collection  of  the  Art  Institute,  which  is  very  full,  especially  in  the  products  of  the  arts 
and  crafts.     Its  collection  of  scarabs  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

2)  The  collection  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  probably  the  largest  in  America,  especially  rich  in 
bronzes,  stone  vessels,  tomb  reliefs,  and  funereal  remains. 

3)  The  collection  gathered  for  the  University,  in  Egypt  in  1894-5;  also  a  representative  collection  of 
of  pottery  of  the  "New  Race"  presented  by  Mr.  Petrie,  all  of  which  are  installed  in  Haskell  Museum. 

4)  A  large  share  of  Mr.  Petrie's  discoveries  at  Thebes  during  1895-6. 

In  addition  to  these  originals,  the  University  has  1200  photographs  of  monuments  in  situ  and  of  collections 
in  European  museums  and  a  large  collection  of  casts  and  reproductions.  There  is  also  a  representative  series 
of  casts  in  the  Art  Institute  and  the  Field  Museum. 

This  material  will  be  used  in  the  courses  on  archaeology  and  to  some  extent  in  the  course  on  the  history 
of  Egypt. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK. 

The  work  of  the  student  ordinarily  will  be  arranged  according  to  one  of  four  or  five  plans : 

I.      PRELIMINARY    COURSES. 

The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggregating  three  Majors.  These  courses 
viz.  (a)  la,  or  1& ;  (b)  2a,  or  2b,  or  3,  or  4a,  or  46,  or  4c;  (c)  12,  or  16,  or  17,  or  35). 

1)  Constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  all  regular  students  in  the.  Graduate  Divinity  School,  and 

2)  Serve  as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  or  in  the  Old 
Testament  Literature  and  Theology.  Students  who  have  already  performed  this  work  before  entering  the 
Univeisity  of  Chicago  will  receive  credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 
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II.      SECONDARY   WORK    IN   OLD   TESTAMENT    LITERATURE   AND   THEOLOGY. 

Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology,  when  presented  as  a  secondary  subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will 
be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  preliminary  courses,  work  amounting  to  six  Majors,  which  shall  be 
systematically  arranged,  and  which  the  head  of  the  department  shall  approve.  The  student  is  recommended  to 
select  either  (1)  three  historical  courses  (viz.  27,  28,  29),  with  three  courses  in  exegetical  work  selected  from  the 
courses  offered,  or  (2)  work  made  up  of  Courses  21,  23-25,  35,  40,  45,  46;  or  (3)  work  in  Rabbinical  literature  and 
theology,  selected  from  Courses  54  to  64. 

III.      SECONDARY    WORK   IN    SEMITIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES. 

When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  the  student  may  select  either 
Aramaic,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  in  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  six  Majors. 

IV.      PRINCIPAL   WORK   IN    OLD   TESTAMENT   LITERATURE    AND   THEOLOGY. 

Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology,  when  presented  as  a  principal  subject,  will  be  understood  to  include 

1)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  including  syntax  and  lexicography,  and  a  good 
acquaintance  with  Biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac  ; 

2)  An  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  literature ; 

3)  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  especially  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Persian,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  Old  Testament  (see  Courses  26-29); 

4)  An  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old  Testament  literature  in  its  various  forms 
of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom  ;  also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and 
of  the  principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation  ; 

5)  A  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  theological  ideas  of  the 
Hebrews. 

6)  Some  familiarity  with  the  Rabbinical  literature  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  New  Testament  litera- 
ture, with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

V.      PRINCIPAL   WORK   IN   SEMITIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES. 

When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages,  he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained 
a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay 
special  emphasis  upon  either  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which  he  thus 
selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the  character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in 
part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In  any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicog- 
raphy will  be  expected.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  definite  form. 
The  degree  is  granted  only  to  those  who  can  give  evidence  of  high  attainment  in  the  department  and  of  ability 
to  do  independent  investigation. 

COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.      DM  =  Doub]e  Minor  course=  a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.     DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  coarse  for  twelve  weeks. 

Required  Hebrew. — The  three  required  Majors  in  Hebrew  may  be  selected  from  courses  of  these  three  groups :  (a)  la,  \h ; 
(b)  2a,  26,  or  3,  or  4a,  46,  4c ;  (c)  12, 16, 17,  35. 

Remark  :  In  the  Semitic  Department  all  courses  are  English  into  Hebrew.     The  ground  covered  in 

intended  primarily  for   Graduate   and  Divinity  stu-  Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Method. 

dents,  but  may  be  taken  by  Senior  College  students  DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97  ; 

who  are  prepared  therefor.  8: 30  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m. 

xs  T  ^         ^  T  x^^x,  r„xTT>^  Professor  Brown  and  Dr.  Crandall. 

Hebrew  Language  and  Literature. 

la.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.  i-viii.;   including    the        lb.  Hebrew  Language. — Same  as  Course  la. 

grammatical    principles    of    the   language,   the  Mj.    Winter  Quarter, '98;  3:00  p.m. 

acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of  Associate  Professor  Price. 
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2a.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Samuel.  Crit- 
ical translation  of  portions,  using  Driver,  Notes 
on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
with  a  study  of  Hebrew  syntax,  the  Hebrew  ac- 
cents, the  principles  of  textual  criticism,  with 
special  reference  to  the  ancient  versions. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  '97  ; 

8:30  a.m. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  9: 30  a.m. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

26.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Samuel. 
Sam«  as  Course  2a. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97  ; 

2:00  P.M. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

3.     Historical  Hebrew.— The  Book  of  Genesis. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '97  ;  9: 30  a.m. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

4a.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Kings.  Crit- 
ical translation  of  portions  of  the  books,  with  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  Hebrew  syntax,  the 
Hebrew  accents,  the  principles  of  textual  criti- 
cism, with  special  reference  to  the  ancient  ver- 
sions and  to  the  information  gained  from  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
contents  of  these  books. 

M.      Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98. 
Dr.  Willett. 

46.  Historical  Hebrew.— The  Books  of  Kings.  Same 
as  Course  4a.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 

Dr.  Crandall. 

4c.  Historical  Hebrew.— The  Books  of  Kings.  Same 
as  Course  4a. 

DM.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '99. 
Dr.  Breasted. 
5.  The  Books  of  Kings.— Critical  translation  of  the 
more  important  portions,  with  special  reference 
to  the  syntax. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '97  ;  9:30  a.m. 
Dr.  Crandall. 
6a.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading  in  Deuteronomy.— Includ- 
ing a  study  of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  and  the 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  book. 

^  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  8: 30  a.m. 

}4  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98  ;  8:30  a.m. 

3^  M.     First  Term.     Summer  Quarter,  '99. 

Dr.  Crandall. 

66.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

KMj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98  ;  8:30  a.m. 

Dr.  Crandall. 


7.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading  in  Samuel. — With  a  study 

of  the  Hebrew  Vocabulary. 

3^M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97 ; 

12:00  m. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

8.  Hebrew  Sight    Reading   in  Kings. — Including  a 

comparison  in  form  with  Chronicles. 

3^M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97  ; 

12:00  m. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

9.  Deuteronomy. — This  course  will  embrace  a  study 

(1)  of  the  question  of  authorship,  date  and  pur- 
pose, (2)  of  a  somewhat  detailed  comparison 
with  the  material  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  and 
(3)  of  a  critical  reading  of  selected  passages, 
with  special  reference  to  Hebrew  syntax. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '97;  8:30  a.m. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

10.  Books    of    Kings    and    Their   Parallel   Assyrian 

Records. — Historical  and  Critical  work. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '97;  9:30  a.m. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

11.  Critical  Reading  of  Deuteronomy. — With  special 

reference  to  forms  and  syntax. 

M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98. 
Dr.  Breasted. 

12.  Isaiah  i-xxxix. — Arrangement  of  the  material  in 

chronological  order,  a  critical  translation  of  the 
more  important  sections,  a  translation  of  the 
whole,  and  a  study  of  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  teachings  in  their  historical  setting. 
M.  First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  *98 ;  3:00  p.m. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

13.  Isaiah    i-xxxix    (in    English). — Arrangement    in 

chronological  order,  analysis,  and  interpretation 
of  the  different  prophecies,  with  a  study  of  their 
contents  in  the  light  of  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  problems  of  the  times,  and  of  the  in- 
formation gained  from  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98. 


14.  Isaiah  xl-lxvi.  —  An  examination  of  the  ques- 
tions of  authorship,  style,  date  of  composition  ; 
the  character  of  the  Messianic  element ;  a  crit- 
ical translation  of  selected  passages,  and  a  rapid 
translation  of  the  remainder. 

M.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '98  ; 

3:00  p.m. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
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15.  Isaiah    xl-lxvi  (in  English). — In  this  course  the 

effort  will  be  made  to  master  the  contents  of  the 
chapters  and  to  study  the  progress  of  the 
thought.  Mj.      Spring  Quarter,  '99. 

Associate  Professor  Price. 

16.  Jeremiah. — Attention  will  be  given  to  the  political 

conditions  in  Judah's  decline,  and  the  waning  of 
religious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's 
utterances ;  the  book  will  be  arranged  and  inter- 
preted in  chronological  order. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
16a.  Jeremiah  (in  English). — Book,  Life,  and  Times. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97 ; 

4:00  p.m. 
Professor  Brown. 

17.  Ezekiel.  —  Condition  of    the   exiles ;    Babylonian 

government ;  Ezekiel's  character ;  analysis  and 
translation  of  selected  sections. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
17a.  Ezekiel  (in  English). — Book,  Life,  and  Times. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97 ; 

11:00  A.M. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

18.  The  Book  of  Job. — Critical  translation,  with  (1)  the 

study  of  the  argument,  (2)  a  consideration  of  the 
disputed  sections,  (3)  the  examination  of  the 
peculiarities  of  language  and  syntax,  (4)  the 
place  of  the  book  in  literature  and  its  influence 
upon  literature ;  also  (5)  the  Hebrew  poetical 
accents ;  and  (6)  questions  of  measure,  parallel- 
ism, and  strophic  arrangement  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  '98. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

19.  The   Psalter. — The    formation    of     the    Psalter; 

characteristics  of  the  Psalms  as  to  style  and 
authorship ;  the  personal,  historical,  and  national 
elements ;  their  religious  characteristics ;  crit- 
ical translation  of  selected  Psalms;  their  classi- 
fication and  use. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98  ;  2:00  p.m. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

19a.  The  Psalter  (in  English). — The  formation  of  the 
Psalter;  characteristics  of  the  Psalms  as  to 
style  and  authorship  ;  the  personal,  historical, 
and  national  elements;  their  religious  charac- 
teristics, their  classification  and  use. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98  ; 

11:00  a.m. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 


20.  The  Old  Testament  and  its  Contents  (in  English)* 

A  study  in  chronological  order  of  the  contents 
of  the  entire  Old  Testament,  with  reference  to 
contemporaneous  history  and  archaeology. 

3  Mj.     Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters,  '98-9. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

21.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 

History.  —  In  this  course  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  present  under  four  divisions  (namely  : 
(1)  the  beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom, (2)  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
times  of  Josiah,  (3)  from  the  times  of  Josiah  to 
the  times  of  Ezra,  (4)  from  the  times  of  Ezra  to 
the  times  of  the  Maccabees);  (a)  The  particular 
historical  events  with  their  relations  to  con- 
temporaneous history,  (6)  the  literary  docu- 
ments, (c)  the  social,  industrial,  and  political 
data,  (d)  the  facts  concerning  the  various  reli- 
gious institutions,  (e)  the  general  progress  of 
religious  thought.  The  course  is  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Old  Testament  study. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter, '97;  11:00  a.m. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

22.  Outline   of    Hebrew  History. — A  survey    of    the 

political,  social,  and  religious  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people  from  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  including 
a  critical  investigation  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
the  disruption,  the  great  reform  of  Josiah,  the 
exile,  and  the  restoration. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98;  8:30  a.m. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  'l>9. 
Dr.  Willett. 

23.  Hebrew    Life    and    Thought    to    the   Times    of 

Josiah. — The  work  of  this  course  will  include 
(1)  a  study  of  the  contemporaneous  history  of 
the  period,  (2)  the  more  important  historical 
movements  in  Israel,  (3)  the  literary  productions 
of  the  period,  (4)  the  social,  industrial,  and 
political  elements  characteristic  of  the  period, 
(5)  an  examination  of  the  development  of  the 
religious  institutions  during  the  period,  and  (6j 
the  religious  thought  of  the  period  as  it  presents 
the  Hebrew  conception  of  man,  God,  the  future, 
the  ethical  ideas.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1900. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

24.  Hebrew   Life   and  Thought  from  the  Times  of 

Josiah  to  the  Times  of  Ezra. — The  scope  of  this 
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course  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  Course 
23,  Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  1900. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

25.  Hebrew   Life   and   Thought  from   the   Times   of 

Ezra  to  the  Times  of  the  Maccabees. — The 
scope  of  this  course  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Course  23.  Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '99. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

26.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 

archy.— In  this  course  the  chief  attention  is 
given  to  special  topics,  such  as  (1)  the  sources  of 
the  history,  their  analysis,  date  and  value,  meth- 
ods of  Hebrew  historical  composition,  with  com- 
parisons in  the  general  field  of  Semitic  historiog- 
raphy; (2)  historical,  geographical,  and  chrono- 
logical problems  presented  by  this  history,  em- 
phasis being  laid  on  methods  of  investigation  ; 
(3)  the  oriental  monarchy  in  general,  its  princi- 
ples, phenomena,  and  characteristics,  studied 
comparatively.  A  general  acquaintance  with 
oriental  antiquity  and  Hebrew  history,  such  as 
is  contemplated  in  Courses  22  and  30,  are  desir- 
able as  prerequisites. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  '99 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 
27-29.  History  of  the  Hebrews. — The  three  courses 
outlined  form  a  series  of  three  successive  Majors, 
covering  in  successive  steps  the  history  of  Israel 
from  the  beginning  to  the  Maccabean  age.  Each 
course  is,  however,  an  independent  study  and 
may  be  taken  separately.  Careful  attention  is 
given  in  each  course  to  the  analysis  and  valua- 
tion of  the  sources,  though  the  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  general  outlines  of  the  history,  not  on  the 
detailed  investigation  of  special  topics. 

27.  The  Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History.-This  course 

embraces  a  brief  analysis  of  the  early  traditions 
and  an  introduction  on  the  patriarchal  period, 
but  lays  chief  stress  on  the  work  of  Moses,  the 
settlement  in  Canaan,  and  the  tribal  struggles 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Benjaminite 
monarchy.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '99. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

28.  The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy. -Including 

a  study  of  the  undivided  kingdom  under  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon  ;  the  disruption,  its  causes 
and  effects,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  to  their  decline  and  fall,  with  consideration 
of  the  relations  to  the  nations  outside  ;  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  history  and  its  ultimate  issues. 
Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1900. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 


29.  Exilic  and  Post-Exilic  History. — The  scope  of 
this  course  is  limited  to  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  exile,  and  the 
course,  meaning,  and  issues  of  the  succeeding 
history  down  to  the  Maccabean  age.  More  par- 
ticular attention  is  naturally  here  given  to  the 
literature  and  religion  of  Judaism  in  their  rela- 
tions to  those  of  preceding  and  succeeding 
periods.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1900 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

30.  The  Historyof  Antiquity  to  the  Persian  Empire. — 

This  course  presents  a  general  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  East,  from  the  beginnings  of 
history  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia  to  the  rise  of 
the  Persian  Empire  under  Cyrus.  Lectures  by 
the  instructor  and  investigation  of  special  topics 
by  the  students  constitute  the  method  of  work. 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

31.  The   Beginnings    of   Judaism. — A    study  of    the 

elements  and  forces  entering  into  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Hebrew  nation  into  the  post- 
exilic  Community,  and  the  development  of  the 
religion  of  the  prophets  into  Judaism. 

M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  '97  ; 

8:  30  a.m. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

32.  Contemporary    History  of   the    Old    Testament. 

Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria.— This  course  treats 
of  the  special  points  of  contact  between  Israel 
and  the  great  nations  about  her.  The  topics 
are  not  limited  to  strictly  historical  points,  but 
include  also  early  traditions  and  religion  where 
there  seem  to  be  relations  between  those  of 
the  several  nations.  The  order  of  treatment 
follows  the  historical  development  of  the  nations 
in  question  and  some  previous  acquaintance 
with  their  history  is  desirable. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

33.  Oriental  Antiquity  under  Assyrian   Domination. 

— This  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  history 
of  Western  Asia  under  the  great  Assyrian 
conquerors  from  Shalmaneser  II.  to  Ashur- 
banipal,  including  a  survey  of  the  material 
furnished  by  the  Inscriptions  with  its  bearing 
upon  relations  of  other  states,  especially  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  Assyrian 
Empire. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1900. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 
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34.  The  Origin,  Growth,  and  Character  of  the  Pro- 

phetic Books. — The  first  work  in  this  course 
will  be  (1)  an  introductory  outline  study  of  the 
times  of  the  prophets,  both  within  and  without 
Israel ;  (2)  each  prophet  will  then  be  studied  in 
his  own  surroundings  and  in  chronological 
order ;  (3)  the  prophecies  also  will  be  arranged 
in  their  supposed  order  as  to  time ;  (4)  the 
principal  theme  of  each,  together  with  its  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  series,  will  be  considered. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter, '97;  3:00  P.M. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

35.  The  Hebrew   Prophets.  —  Including  (1)  a  study 

one  by  one,  of  the  prophetical  works  in  chron- 
ological order,  with  particular  attention  to  the  his- 
torical connection  and  contents  of  each,  special 
passages  being  selected  for  critical  translation; 
(2)  a  general  treatment,  based  upon  the  previous 
study  of  (a)  the  life  and  methods  of  the  prophets; 
(6)  prophetic  history  and  historiography;  (c)  pro- 
phetic politics ;  (d)  prophetic  ethics,  or  the  work 
of  the  prophets  as  reformers.  [This  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  Hebrew 
fluently.]  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

36.  Prophecy    and     the    History    of    Prophecy. — A 

study  of  the  idea  and  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  prophecy  upon  the  basis  of  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  prophetic  material  according  (1)  to 
the  historical  periods,  (2)  the  work  of  the 
prophet,  (3)  the  principal  ideas  of  prophecy. 
This  course  may  be  taken  only  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  ground  covered  in  35. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

37.  Prophecy  and  the  History  of  Prophecy.— Same 

as  Course  36,  but  conducted  for  undergraduate 
students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1900. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

38.  Messianic    Prophecy. — A  study  in   chronological 

order  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament;  together  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  principal  topics  connected  with  the  subject 
of  prophecy;  the  relation  of  each  particular 
prophecy  to  all  others  in  the  series,  and  to  its  New 
Testament  fulfillment. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 


39.  Hebrew  Poetic  Literature.— An  examination  of 

Hebrew  poetry  with  special  reference  to  the 
strophic  arrangement  and  diction,  including  an 
investigation  of  the  development  of  the  poetic 
literature,  and  a  special  examination  of  the 
origin,  structure  and  characteristics  of  the 
Books  of  Job,  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  later  Psalmody. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

40.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  a  study  of  the 

contents  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  later  Psalms,  including  a  study  of  He- 
brew Philosophy  in  general,  taking  up  (a)  its 
history  (canonical;  post-canonical),  forms,  and 
contents;  (&)  its  relation  to  the  philosophy  of 
other  nations;  (c)  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew 
Law;  {d)  its  relation  to  Hebrew  Prophecy;  (e) 
its  teachers  compared  with  the  prophets;  (/)  its 
general  scope  and  importance.  [This  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  Hebrew 
fluently].  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1900. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

41.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics. — Same  as  Course 

40,  but  conducted  for  undergraduate  students 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Autumn  Quarter  '97,  Sunday,  8:30  a.m. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '98 ;  11:00  a.m. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

42.  History  of  the  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.— A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Old 
Testament  canonical  books  ;  their  first  recogni- 
tion as  authoritative  ;  their  adoption  and  use  as 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  history  of 
the  text,  together  with  an  examination  of  the 
principal  ancient  versions  and  of  their  compar- 
ative value  in  textual  criticism. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '97;  4:00  p.m. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

43.  General  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of 

the  Old  Testament. — Lecture  courses,  with  ex- 
ercises introductory  to  the  textual  study  of 
Samuel  or  Jeremiah.  The  history  of  textual 
tradition  (Massorah)  and  of  the  ancient  versions, 
with  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  possible 
sources  of  errors  in  the  Massoretic  text,  will  form 
a  part  of  this  course. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Professor  Hirsch. 
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44.  History,  Principles,  and  Methodsof  Old  Testament 

Interpretation. — This  will  be  a  study  of  the 
early,  current,  and  most  approved  methods  of 
Old  Testament  exegesis  with  concrete  applica- 
tion to  selected  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Mj.  Seminar.  Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

44a.  The  Heart  of  Scripture.— The  most  approved 
principles  of  interpretation  and  their  applica- 
tion for  ascertaining  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures — particularly  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1900. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

45.  The  Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testament 

Traditions. — (1)  A  comparison  of  the  several 
documents  of  which  the  Hexateuch  is  composed, 
with  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  Hexa- 
teuchal  analysis,  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
analysis  rests  ;  analogies  in  other  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  phenomena  presented  in 
the  Hexateuch ;  and  (2)  a  brief  survey  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  more  important 
Semitic  nations.  Semitic  civilization;  an  estimate 
of  its  characteristics  aind  its  relation  to  other 
civilizations ;  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
together  with  an  examination  in  detail  of  the 
traditions  found  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  literature 
namely,  the  accounts  of  the  creation,  the  garden 
of  Eden,  the  story  of  the  fall,  the  beginnings  of 
civilization,  the  longevity  of  the  early  patriarchs, 
the  earlier  partriarchal  stories,  the  residence  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  plagues,  the 
exodus,  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  wandering  in 
the  wilderness,  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '97  ;  12  :  00  m. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

46.  Old  Testament  Institutions  and   Laws. — Includ- 

ing (1)  an  examination  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
significance  of  the  more  important  Israelitish 
institutions ;  for  example,  the  Sabbath,  marriage, 
sacrifice,  circumcision,  the  clean  and  the  unclean, 
feasts  and  festivals,  and  a  comparison  of  similar 
institutions  among  other  nations ;  (2)  a  study  of 
(a)  the  contents  of  Old  Testament  legal  literature 
as  classified  according  to  the  prevailing  element 
in  each  case,  whether  the  hygienic,  the  social,  the 
civil,  or  the  religious ;  (6)  the  relation  of  this 
literature  to  other  divisions  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture ;  (c)  the  connection  of  this  legislation  with 
the  different  periods  of  Israelitish  history ;  {d) 
the  principles  underlying  this  system  compared 


with  those  of  other  ancient  legal  systems ;  (e)  a 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  government  under 
which  Israel  lived  ;  (/)  the  relation  of  the  Israel- 
itish theocracy  to  the  other  ancient  forms  of 
government ;  {g)  the  influence  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  Israelitish  theocracy  upon  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98  ;  12  :  00  m. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

47.  Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws. — Same  as 

Course  46,  but  conducted  for  undergraduate 
students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Mj.      Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

48-49.  Religions  of  the  Semites. — This  course  in- 
cludes two  Majors  which  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

48.  Religions    of    the     Ancient     Semitic    World. — 

Embracing  those  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria 
and  the  Hebrews,  with  a  more  rapid  survey  of 
the  religious  material  of  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and 
Early  Arabia.  A  large  amount  of  reading  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  writing  of  papers 
is  required  from  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1901. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

49.  Islam. — The   life   and    teachings  of    Muhammed 

and  the  religious  movement  proceeding  from 
him.  The  work  done  embraces  lectures  by  the 
instructor  on  the  general  topics  with  careful 
analyses  and  summaries  of  the  Quran  by  the 
students.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1901. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

50.  Egyptian   Archaeology  and   the   Old  Testament. 

— Reading  in  Hebrew  of  all  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  explained  by  Egyptian 
life,  language,  or  surviving  remains.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Egyptian  is  not  necessary. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98. 
Dr.  Breasted. 

51.  Modern  Discoveries  and  the  Old  Testament. — A 

presentation  and  a  study  of  the  results  of  recent 
discoveries  made  in  oriental  countries,  especially 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  which  shed  light 
on  the  narratives  and  life  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
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52.  Palestinian  Geography.— Based  on  the  Old  Testa- 

ment, the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  and  the  latest 
results  of  modern  explorations. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

53.  Palestinian   Life. — Based  on  the  Old  Testament 

and  contemporary  history. 

M.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

62.  History  of  the  Jewish  Sects :   Pharisees,   Saddu- 

cees,  Essenes,  Rabbinites,  and  Karaites. — Lec- 
ture studies  from  the  Rabbinical  and  other 
sources,  presenting  the  rise  of  these  sects,  in 
connection  with  the  religious  and  political  con- 
troversies in  Judaism  and  their  influence  upon 
the  development  of  Judaism. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '97  ; 

11:00  a.m. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

63.  Talmudical  Analogies  to  the  New  Testament.— 

A  presentation  of  the  correspondences  of  Rab- 
binical doctrine  with  the  teachings  of  the  New 


Testament,  and  of  the  life  of  the  Jews  during 
the  New  Testament  century. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '97 ; 

11:00  a.m. 
Professor  Hirsch. 
M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '98 ; 

12:00  m. 
Professor  Hirsch. 
65.  Biblical  Aramaic— (a)  The  elements  of  Aramaic ; 
(6)  critical  study  of  the  Aramaic  of  the  Book  of 
Ezra;  (c)  reading  of  similar  material  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel ;  (d)  translation  and  interpreta- 
tion with  discussion  of  text,  literary  form  and 
contents  of  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '98 ; 

9:30  a.m. 
Dr.  Crandall. 
M.     First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Dr.  Crandall. 
For  courses  in  Rabbinical  Language  and  Literature, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  Comparative  Semitic  Phil- 
ology,   Egyptian,    and    Coptic,    see    Department    of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

LINES    OF    STUDY. 

The  Department  known  in  the  Divinity  School  as  The  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Interpretation  (XLII)  is  designated  in  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Senior  Colleges  as  that  of  Biblical  and 
Patristic  Greek  (IX).  The  two  titles  emphasize  different  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  one'  department.  The 
aim  of  this  department  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investigation: 

(1)  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely  related  linguistically  to  the 
New  Testament,  for  students  who  already  have  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek.    In  this  division  of  the  work 
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opportunity  is  provided  for  the  translation  and  grammatical  study  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  Septuagint 
and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Jewish  Greek  literature  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
New  Testament  writings,  and  of  early  Christian  Greek  literature.  The  special  aim  in  this  portion  of  the  work  is, 
primarily,  to  give  to  all  students  the  necessary  linguistic  foundation  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and,  secondarily,  to  afford  to  those  who  desire  it  an  opportunity  to  form  a  broad  basis  for  advanced  original 
work  in  the  various  departments  of  New  Testament  study. 

(2)  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text,  and  the  theory  and  praxis  of  textual  criticism  as  applied 
to  them. 

(3)  Historical  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  including  : 

(a)  The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 

(b)  The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Graeco-Roman  World.  Both  these  lines  of  study  are  pur- 
sued with  special  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  the  method  of  historical  investigation,  and  of  the 
necessary  historical  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  The  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age  of  the  Church,  especially  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  books  which  arose  in  this  period. 

(d)  Special  Introductions  to  the  several  New  Testament  books,  in  which  the  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and 
plan  of  these  books  are  discussed.  These  will  be  taken  up  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
line  of  study  (c),  and  with  the  following,  4  (b). 

(4)  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including  : 

(a)  Principles  of  interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these  prin- 
ciples is  given  only  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 

(b)  Interpretation  of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  the  principles  referred  to 
above.  The  object  kept  in  view  is  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  work 
of  the  department  of  Biblical  Theology. 

(5)  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  instructors  to  make  all  the  previously  men- 
tioned lines  of  study,  especially  as  applied  to  the  Gospels,  contribute  to  the  attainment  and  presentation  of  a 
true  conception  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 

(6)  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manuscripts  and  versions,  (b)  the 
history  of  the  canon,  (c)  the  history  of  interpretation,  (d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

GENERAL   AIM. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students. 

(1)  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors. 

(2)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  biblical  languages,  or  instructors  in  other 
departments  of  theological  study. 

(3)  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  as  preparation  for  general 
Christian  service. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  the  department  serves  will  be  of  the  first  of  these 
classes,  and  special  reference  is  therefore  had  to  their  needs.  Yet  it  is  believed  that  there  ought  to  be,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be,  an  increasing  number  of  students  of  both  the  other  classes,  and  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  courses  of  instruction  adapted  to  them. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  these  several  classes,  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  impartation 
of  the  results  of  the  instructor's  investigation,  the  acquisition  of  information  derived  from  other  sources,  and 
the  training  of  the  student  to  investigate  for  himself,  varies  in  different  courses.  But  the  courses  as  a  whole  are 
planned  with  a  view  to  developing  the  student's  own  powers  of  investigation,  and  in  most  of  them  this  is  the 
result  directly  aimed  at. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF   WORK. 

I.      THE   PRELIMINARY    COURSES. 

In  order  to  accomplish  thorough  and  independent  work  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  student  should  acquire  at  the  outset  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  New  Testament  times,  of  the  Greek 
language  as  used  by  New  Testament  writers,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  interpretation.    With  a  view 
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to  the  acquisition  of  this  fundamentally  necessary  knowledge,  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
the  Graduate  Divinity  School  are  required  to  take  Courses  1  and  10  in  the  first  year  of  their  course,  and 
Course  25,  27,  28  or  33,  in  the  second  year.  Students  in  the  Graduate  School  who  make  the  New  Testament 
or  Biblical  Greek  one  of  the  subjects  presented  for  a  degree  must  also  take  these  three  courses. 

II.      SECONDARY   WORK   IN   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT   FOR   THE   DOCTOR'S    DEGREE. 

Students  who  make  New  Testament  interpretation  and  theology  their  secondary  subject  for  the  doctor's 
degree  must  complete  work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  nine  Majors,  including  the  three  Majors  required  in  the 
first  two  years.  The  additional  courses  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  student's 
principal  subject,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  New  Testament  department.  Such  students  must 
be  familiar  with  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  must  be  able  to  read  any 
portion  of  it.  Students  who  take  the  Old  Testament  as  their  principal  subject  and  the  New  Testament  for  their 
secondary  subject  are  recommended  to  include  Courses  25,  37,  40,  41,  44,  and  XLIII  B  1  in  their  selection. 

III.      SECONDARY   WORK   IN   BIBLICAL   GREEK. 

Students  who  make  Biblical  Greek  their  secondary  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree  are  required  to  complete 
work  in  that  subject  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than  nine  Majors,  including  the  three  Majors  in 
preliminary  work.  The  courses  must  be  systematically  arranged  and  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
department.  The  student  must  be  able  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

IV.      PRINCIPAL   WORK    IN   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Students  who  make  New  Testament  interpretation  and  theology  their  principal  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree 
must  acquire  a  reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  covered  by  the  department,  including  all  of 
the  six  lines  of  study  indicated  above,  and  must  become  specially  proficien,t  in  some  one  of  these  lines.  They 
will  also  be  required  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  of  Aramaic,  and  to  have  done  systematic  work  in 
Old  Testament  history  and  interpretation,  especially  in  the  history  of  prophecy.  The  preliminary  courses  in 
Hebrew  (three  Majors),  together  with  Courses  29, 39, 45  in  the  Old  Testament  department  will  furnish  the  mini- 
mum preparation  necessary.  These  courses,  or  their  equivalent  accepted  by  the  head  of  the  department,  are 
required  by  the  New  Testament  department,  whether  the  Old  Testament  be  taken  as  the  secondary  subject  or 
not.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  the  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  majors  and  minors.  The  degree  is 
granted  only  to  those  who  give  evidence  of  high  attainments  in  the  department  and  of  ability  to  be  independent 
investigators. 

v.      PRINCIPAL   WORK    IN   BIBLICAL   GREEK. 

Students  who  make  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  their  principal  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree  must  be 
proficient  in  Jewish  and  Roman  history  from  175  B.  C.  to  325  A.  D.,  and  must  have  a  good  acquaintance  with  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  literature  of  this  period,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  must  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek,  and  have  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  comparative  Indo-European  grammar.  They  must  also  have  such  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  as  can  be  acquired  by  the  three  preliminary  majors  in  the  Old  Testament  department  together  with 
the  course  in  Hebrew  Syntax.     A  knowledge  of  Aramaic  will  also  be  required. 

VI.      WORK    LEADING   TO    THE    MASTER'S    DEGREE. 

The  requirements  for  a  master's  degree  when  the  New  Testament  or  Biblical  Greek  is  the  principal  subject, 
are  the  same  as  for  the  doctor's  degree  when  the  New  Testament  or  Biblical  Greek  is  the  secondary  subject. 
When  the  secondary  work  for  a  master's  degree  is  done  in  this  department  a  total  of  not  less  than  six  majors, 
including  the  three  majors  in  preliminary  courses  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department,  will  be  required, 
Every  student  recommended  by  this  department  for  a  degree  must  also  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

Including  works  in  their  own  departmental  library,  in  other  departmental  libraries  accessible  to  students 
and  instructors,  and  in  the  general  library  of  the  University,  the  New  Testament  department  possesses 
a  very  large  and  valuable  library  outfit.     It  includes  many  of  the   most  valuable  older  works  contained  in 
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the  Hengstenberg  and  Bible  Union  collections,  which  were  acquired  entire  by  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  brought  by  that  school  to  the  University  when  the  two  institutions  were  united,  together  with 
a  very  good  collection  of  more  recent  works  purchased  within  the  last  four  years.  This  collection  is  being 
constantly  increased  by  careful  purchase.  The  leading  German,  English,  and  American  journals  devoted 
to  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation  are  also  accessible  to  the  student. 


COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

M  =  Minor  course  =  a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    DM  =  Double  Minor  course  =  a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj  =  Major  course  =  a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.    DMj  =  Double  Major  course  =  a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


1.  New  Testament  Greek. — Review  of  Greek  Gram- 
mar ;  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Grammar  ; 
Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses ;  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  studied  grammatically ;  exercises  in  trans- 
lation from  English  into  Greek. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '97  ;  2  :00  p.m. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter '97  ;   9:30  a.m. 

Dr.  Votaw. 

Note. — This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  linguistic 

preparation  for  the   exegetical  study  of   the    Greek 

Testament ;   it  is  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  a 

degree  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School,  and  should  be 

taken  in  the  first  year  of  the  Divinity  Course.     An 

examination  covering  the  ground  of  the  course  will, 

however,  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  course. 

3.  New    Testament    Syntax. — Inductively  studied, 

with  special  reference  to  the  syntax  of  the  noun, 
pronoun,  and  article.    Mj. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

4.  Rapid   Translation    and    Interpretation,  for   the 

purpose  of  acquiring  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  General  Epistles  if 
practicable,  will  be  read. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  11 :00  a.m. 
Dr.  Votaw. 

7.  Greek  Palaeography. — The  make  of   Greek  man- 

uscripts; the  handwriting  in  them;  their  use. 

8.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. — Man- 

uscripts of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  sources 
of  evidence ;  principles  of  criticism ;  history  of 
criticism.  Instruction  by  text-book  and  lectures 
with  practical  exercises  from  facsimiles  and 
digests  of  readings. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Dr.  Votaw. 

9.  Documents    and   Criticism   of   the    New   Testa- 

ment Text. — A  view  of  the  testimony  available 
for  the  determination  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  the  rules  for  that  deter- 
mination. 


10.  General    History   of    New   Testament  Times  in 

Palestine. — The  political  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  from  175  B.  C  to  135  A.  D.  Outline  of 
New  Testament  History. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98  ;  9  :  30  a.m. 
Professor  Mathews. 
Prescribed  for  students  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School,  and  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  first  year. 

11.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Graeco- 

Roman  World,  with  special  reference  to  the 
exposition  of  the  political,  social,  intellectual, 
and  religious  condition  of  those  among  whom 
the  work  of  the  apostles  was  done. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Professor  Mathews. 

13.  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  on  the  basis 
of  the  New  Testament  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  of 
all  available  historical  material  from  outside 
sources. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  '97  ;  3  :00  p.m. 
Dr.  Votaw. 

15a.  Social  and  Religious  History  of  Palestine  in 
New  Testament  Times.— The  social  and  theo- 
logical characteristics  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
their  relation  to  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles.  This  course  is  an  introduction 
to  Course  XLIII,  B  3. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97  ; 

11:00  A.M. 
Professor  Mathews. 

16.  Introduction  to   the  Synoptic  Gospels. — Charac- 

teristic features  and  distinctive  purpose  of  each 
gospel,  and  the  relation  of  the  several  gospels  to 
each  other,  especially  as  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sources  and  authorship  of  each. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter, '99. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

17.  Sources  of  the  Life  of  Christ.— Critical  introduc- 

tion to  the  four  gospels,  (a)  The  constituent 
elements  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  and  their 
use  by  the  Evangelists ;  (6)  the  problem  of  the 
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Fourth  Gospel ;  (c)  chronological  and  harmon- 
istic  problems. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '97  ;  9  :30  a.m. 
Professor  Mathews. 

18.  Critical    Introduction    to    the    Book   of    Acts. — 

Including  discussion  of  the  sources  of  the  book, 
authorship  and  authenticity,  its  purpose  and  its 
plan.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  9  :  30  a.m. 

Professor  Mathews. 

19.  Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.— The  events 

of  Christ's  life  will  be  studied  in  their  biographi- 
cal and  historical  relations.  Discussions  in 
criticism  and  harmonization  (see  Course  17)  are 
not  included  in  this  course. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  8  :  30  a.m. 
Professor  Mathews. 

196.  The  Parables  of  Jesus. — Their  characteristics  ; 
principles  of  interpretation  ;  interpretation  of  a 
limited  number. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97  ; 

12  :  00  M. 
Professor  Mathews. 

20.  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Introduction  to  the 

Pauline  Epistles. — The  life  of  the  apostle  will 

be  studied  with  reference  to  his    career    and 

mental  history,  and  the  circumstances  which 

gave  rise  to  his  letters.    The   letters  will   be 

studied   with  reference   to   their  purpose   and 

course  of  thought;  private  reading  of  Greek  text. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

Prerequisite:  Course  1. 

25.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew.— Study  of  the  book  with 
reference  to  its  authorship,  structure,  and  spe- 
cific purpose;  translation  of  the  Greek  text;  in- 
ductive study  of  leading  words ;  interpretation 
of  chs.  1-7 ;  lectures  on  grammatical  interpreta- 
tion. Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  3  :  00  p.m. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite :  Course  1. 

27.  The  Gospel  of  Luke. — Study  of  the  Greek  text 
with  special  attention  to  (a)  its  interpretation  ; 
(6)  its  use  by  preachers  as  a  basis  for  Christian 
teaching.  Critical  introduction  and  allied  topics 
which  are  discussed  in  Courses  16  and  17,  are 
not  included  in  this  course. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Professor  Mathews. 
Prerequisite :  Course  1. 


28.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Introduction ;  analysis  of 
argument  prepared  by  each  student ;  inductive 
study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  gospel,  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  method,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  inductive  study  of  Johannine 
theology;  detailed  exegesis  of  selected  passages. 
Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  '98 ;  3  :00  p.m. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
See  also  XLIII,  B,  2. 

30.  First    Epistle    to    the    Thessalonians.  —  General 

introduction  to  the  first  group  of  the  epistles  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  Special  introduction  to  the 
First  Epistle ;  analysis  and  interpretation. 
Lectures  by  the  instructor  and  papers  by  the 
class.  M. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

31.  The    Epistle     to    the    Galatians.  —  Introduction, 

including  discussion  of  the  location  of  the 
Galatian  churches ;  analysis  of  the  letter  ;  inter- 
pretation of  selected  passages.  Lectures  by  the 
instructor  and  papers  by  the  class. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '97  ;  3  :  00  p.m. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

32.  Paul's  Corinthian  Epistles. — Consideration  of  the 

historical  situation  of  the  letters;  analysis  of 
their  contents ;  study  of  their  teachings,  of  the 
personality  of  the  apostle,  the  source  of  his 
teaching,  his  methods  of  work,  the  contribution 
of  the  epistles  to  our  knowledge  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  their  practical  value  for  the 
Christianity  of  today. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  12  :  00  m. 
•  Dr.  Votaw. 

33.  The     Epistle    to    the     Romans. — Introduction; 

analysis  of  argument ;  translation  of  Greek  text ; 
inductive  study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the 
epistle,  intended  to  illustrate  the  method  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  inductive  study  of  the 
Pauline  theology  ;  exegetical  lectures  by  profes- 
sor and  papers  by  the  class. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter, '99. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  1;  13,  or  20;  and  25, 27  or  28. 
See  also  XLIII,  B,  6. 

34.  The  Third  Group  of  the   Letters  of  the  Apostle 

Paul,  with  special  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97  ;  11 :00  a.m. 
Head  Propessor  Buston. 
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36.  The     Pastoral     Epistles.— Discussion    of    their 

genuineness  and  the  time  of  writing ;  translation 
and  rapid  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

37.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — Discussion  of  the 

authorship,  date,  purpose,  plan,  and  relation  to 
the  Old  Testament ;  translation  of  the  Greek 
text ;  exegesis  of  selected  passages. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

40.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.—Part  I.  Quotations  in  the  gospels. 
Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  passages 
in  their  original  connection,  employing  the 
Hebrew  text  and  the  ancient  versions,  and  of 
the  quotations  in  their  New  Testament  connec- 
tion, with  a  view  to  determining  the  method  of 
quotation  and  the  principles  of  interpretation 
involved. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98;  Wed.  and  Fri.,  4: 00- 
6:00  P.M.  Head  Professor  Burton. 


Prerequisite: 
Hebrew. 


Course  1,  and    a    knowledge    of 


41.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— Part  II.  Quotations  in  the  epistles. 
(See  under  Course  40.) 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97  ;  11 :  00  a.m. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite:     Course    1,   and    a    knowledge    of 
Hebrew. 

44.  Rapid  Reading  in  the  Septuagint. — Translation 
of  portions  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  with 
special  attention  to  the  characteristics  of 
Septuagint  Greek,  and  its  relation  to  the  Greek 
of   the  New    Testament.      Lectures  upon  the 


origin  and  history  of  the  Septuagint  and  other 
Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97 ;  11 : 00  a.m. 
Dr.  Votaw. 

48.  The  Writings  of    Philo. — Biographical  introduc- 

tion;  brief  survey  of  the  writings  of  Philo. 
Reading  of  selected  portions  of  his  works. 

M. 
Dr.  Votaw. 

49.  The  Writings  of   Josephus. — Biographical  intro- 

duction. Reading  and  translation  of  the  work 
against  Apion,  and  selected  portions  of  War  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Antiquities.  M. 

Dr.  Votaw. 

53.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — Brief  introduction; 
translation  of  the  Greek  text;  lectures  and 
essays  on  the  Theology  of  the  several  writers. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Dr.  Votaw. 

55.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius. — Lectures  and 
recitations  on  the  History  of  Ante-Nicene 
Christian  Literature.  Biographical  sketches  by 
the  class,  and  private  reading  of  assigned  por- 
tions of  the  Literature,  with  written  reports. 

Mj, 
Professor  Mathews. 

57.  The  Formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon, 
and  its  history  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Period. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter  ;  11 :  00  a.m. 
Professor  Mathews. 

59.  History  of  the  New  Testament  Criticism  in  the 

Nineteenth  Century.  Mj. 

Professor  Mathews. 

60.  The   History  of  the   Interpretation  of  the  New 

Testament.  Mj. 

Professor  Mathews. 


XLIIL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WILLIAM    RAINEY   HARPER,    Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 

Literatures. 
ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 
IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  D.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Ancient 

History. 
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CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Biblical  Theology,  in  that  sense  of  the  term  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  title  of  this  department,  is  an 
historical  science.  Its  object  is  to  determine  from  the  interpretation  of  the  existing  books  of  the  Bible  what 
were  the  ethical  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  several  prophets,  teachers,  and  writers,  or  of  the  several  groups  of 
related  writers  who  represent  distinct  types  of  teaching,  to  state  the  beliefs  of  each  such  person  or  group  in 
the  relation  to  one  another  which  they  sustained  in  the  mind  of  those  who  held  them,  and  to  trace  the  history 
of  these  ideas.  It  presupposes  interpretation  and  accepts  its  results  so  far  as  they  are  well  attested.  Recog- 
nizing the  possibility  of  difference  of  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  different  biblical  writers,  and  of  progress  in 
the  process  of  divine  revelation,  it  has  for  its  whole  task  the  discovery  and  construction  of  the  history  of 
revelation  as  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

A.  Old  Testament. 


A12.  Isaiah  i-xxxix. — Arrangement  of  the  material 
in  chronological  order,  a  critical  translation  of 
the  more  important  sections,  a  translation  of 
the  whole,  and  a  study  of  the  political,  social 
and  religious  teachings  in  their  historical 
setting. 
M.  First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '98 ;  3: 00  p.m. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

A14.  Isaiah  xl-lxvi — An  examination  of  the  ques- 
tions of  authorship,  style,  date  of  composition  ; 
the  character  of  the  messianic  element ;  a  crit- 
ical translation  of  selected  passages,  and  a  rapid 
translation  of  the  remainder. 
M.  Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '98;  3: 00  p.m. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

A23.  Hebrew  Life  and  Thought  to  the  Times  of 
Josiah. — The  work  of  this  course  will  include 
(1)  a  study  of  the  contemporaneous  history  of 
the  period,  (2)  the  more  important  historical 
movements  in  Israel,  (3)  the  literary  productions 
of  the  period,  (4)  the  social,  industrial  and 
political  elements  characteristic  of  the  period, 
(5)  an  examination  of  the  development  of  the 
religious  institutions  during  the  period,  (6)  the 
religious  thought  of  the  period  as  it  presents 
the  Hebrew  conception  of  man,  God,  the  future, 
the  ethical  ideas.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1900. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 


A24. 


A25. 


Hebrew  Life  and  Thought  from  the    Times  of 

Josiah  to  the  Times  of  Ezra. — The  scope  of  this 

course  will  be  the  same  as  that  of   Course  A23. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  1900. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

Hebrew  Life  and  Thought  from    the  Times  of 

Ezra    to   the  Times  of   the   Maccabees.— The 

scope  of  this  course  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 

Course  A23.  Mj.     Summer  Quarter, '99. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 


A36.  Prophecy    and    the    History  of   Prophecy. — A 

study  of  the  idea  and  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  prophecy  upon  the  basis  of  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  prophetic  material  according  (1)  to 
the  historical  periods,  (2)  the  work  of  the 
prophet,  (3)  the  principal  ideas  of  prophecy. 
[This  course  may  be  taken  only  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  ground  covered  in  Course 
35  of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and 

Literatures,  q.  i;.] 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 
A38.  Messianic  Prophecy.— A  study  in  chronological 
order  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  together  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  principal  topics  connected  with  the  subject 
of  prophecy ;  the  relation  of  each  particular 
prophecy  to  all  others  in  the  series,  and  to  its 
New  Testament  fulfillment. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

A4:0.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics.— A  study  of  the 
contents  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  later  Psalms,  including  a  study  of  He- 
brew Philosophy  in  general,  taking  up  (a)  its 
history  (canonical;  post-canonical),  forms,  and 
contents;  (6)  its  relation  to  the  philosophy  of 
other  nations;  (c)  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew 
Law;  (d)  its  relation  to  Hebrew  Prophecy;  (e) 
its  teachers  compared  with  the  prophets;  (/)  its 
general  scope  and  importance.  [This  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  Hebrew 
fluently.]  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1900. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

A46.  Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws.— Includ- 
ing  an  examination  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
significance  of  the  more  important  Israelitish 
institutions  and  a  study  of  the  legal  literature 
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of  the  old  Testament.  [For  further  details  see 
Course  46  of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures.] 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter, '98  ;   12:00  m. 
Head  Pkofessor  Harper. 

A48-49.  Religions  of  the  Semites. — This  course  in- 
cludes two  Majors  which  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

A48.  Religions  of  the  Ancient  Semitic  World. — 
Embracing  those  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
and  the  Hebrews,  with  a  more  rapid  survey  of 
the  religious  material  of  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and 


Early  Arabia.  A  large  amount  of  reading  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  writing  of  papers 
is  required  from  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1901. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

A49.  Islam. — The  life  and  teachings  of  Muham- 
mad and  the  religious  movement  proceeding  from 
him.  The  work  done  embraces  lectures  by  the 
instructor  on  the  general  topics  with  careful 
analyses  and  summaries  of  the  Quran  by  the 
students.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1901. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 


B.  New  Testament. 


Bl.   Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — A  Seminar. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98  ;  Wed.  and  Frid. 
4  :  00-6  :  00  p.m. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite:  :KLII  (=/X)  1;  and  25  {or  21). 

B2.    Theology  of  the  Gospel  of  John. — A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  Wed.  and  Frid. 
4  :  00-6  :  00  p.m. 
Head  Professor  Burton 
Prerequisite:   XLII  {=IX)  28. 


B3.  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus. — The  teaching  of 
Jesus  concerning  society;  the  state  ;  the  family; 
wealth ;  and  other  social  institutions. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter, '97. 
Professor  Mathews. 
B5.    Social  Teachings  of  the  Apostles. — A  Seminar. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Professor  Mathews. 
B6.    Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — A  Sem 
inar.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :  XLII  {=IX)  33. 


XLIV.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  NORTHRUP,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
GEORGE  B.  FOSTER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 


JULLIEN  AVERY  HERRICK,  A.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  Systematic  Theology,  1896-  7. 
DANIEL  ISRAEL  COON,  A.B.,  "  "  "  '«  1897-8. 

GEORGE  CROSS,  A.B.,  "  "  "  "  1891-8. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  aim  of  this  department  will  be  to  set  before  the  student  the  essential  truths  of  Christian  Theology  in 
their  unity  and  logical  continuity.  It  will  be  to  reduce  to  a  scientific  system,  and  maintain  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  the  light  of  such  other  sources  of  theological  knowledge  as  enter  into  the 
progressive  self-revelation  of  God  to  mankind.  Theology,  in  this  form,  will  be  taught  as  being  the  science  of 
sciences,  the  philosophy  of  philosophies,  and  the  ultimate  solvent  of  all  the  great  questions,  political,  social 
religious,  which  have  agitated  the  minds  of  men. 

It  will  also  devolve  upon  the  instruction  given  in  this  department  to  refute  errors  which  have  arisen  through 
false  interpretations  of  Scripture,  through  undue  emphasis  being  laid  on  individual  doctrines  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  other  doctrines,  or  the  discredit  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  or  through  more  direct  opposition  of  skeptical 
and  anti-theistic  thinkers. 
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CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


1.  Prolegomena. —  Definition  and  aim  of  theology; 
sources  of  theology — Nature  and  the  Bible;  the- 
ology a  progressive  science  ;  grounds  of  certitude 
in  theology ;  relations  of  theology  to  other  theo- 
logical branches;  its  relation  to  religion,  and  to 
ethical  and  metaphysical  philosophy ;  the  func- 
tion of  reason  in  theology;  the  Bible  and  rational- 
ism; limitations  to  theological  inquiry;  the  chief 
causes  to  which  the  errors  found  in  systems  of 
theology  are  due ;  the  true  method  of  theological 
science;  divisions,  general  and  special,  of  theologi- 
cal material ;  requisites  to  the  study  of  theology ; 
the  theology  adapted  to  our  times ;  benefits  of 
this  course  of  study  to  the  Christian  minister. 
History  of  systematic  theology.  M. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.— The  aim  of  this 
course  will  be  to  define  and  estimate  the  various 
theories  of  the  origin  of  religion ;  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  ani- 
mism, nature  worship,  polytheism,  pantheism, 
deism,  and  Christian  theism,  with  discussion  of 
the  theistic  argument ;  theories  concerning  sin 
and  evil,  redemption  and  the  future  life;  the 
essential  elements  of  religion ;  religion  and  sci- 
ence ;  the  historical  and  the  ideal  iu  Christianity ; 
the  religious  consciousness.  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 

3.  Philosophical  Apologetics. —  The  nature,  prob- 
lem, scope,  and  method  of  Apologetics  viewed  as 
a  science ;  a  statement  and  vindication  of  the 
Christian  Weltanschauung,  its  postulates  and  its 
rationality,  against  such  views  of  the  world  as 
Pantheism,  Deism,  Materialism,  Agnosticism, 
Pessimism,  Optimism  ;  the  universality  and  final- 
ity of  the  Christian  religion.  Required.    Mj. 

Spring  Quarter, '98 ;  9:30  a.m. 
Professor  Foster. 

4.  Evidences  of  Christianity. — Christianity  and 
physical  science;  revelation  and  inspiration,  and 
the  difficulties  connected  therewith ;  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Unquestioned  Epistles  of  Paul ; 
Christianity  and  criticism ;  the  Argument  for 
Christianity  from  the  Unique  Personality  of 
Christ ;  the  Christian  Miracles ;  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  what  it  implies ;  Christianity  prov- 
ing itself  by  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 


5.  History  of  Apologetics. — The  period  of  New 
Testament  Apologetics  ;  second  and  third  century 
Apologetics;  eighteenth  century  period;  modern 
period  ;  Apologetics  and  the  history  of  the  theory 
of  knowledge.  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 

6.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Bible.  —  Possibility  and 
probability  of  revelation ;  revelation,  natural  and 
redemptive;  credibility  of  the  Scriptures;  ques- 
tion of  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Scriptural 
writers;  theories  of  the  method  and  extent  of 
inspiration ;  the  Divine  and  human  elements  in 
the  Bible ;  the  Bible  and  the  Word  of  God ;  the 
Bible  and  the  Christian  consciousness ;  the  seat 
of  authority  in  religion  ;  Christ  and  criticism;  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  affected  by  recent 
Old  and  New  Testament  criticism;  objections  — 
psychological,  critical,  historical,  scientific,  ethical, 
theological  —  to  the  theory  of  Biblical  infallibility. 
History  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.    Literature. 

Mj. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

7.  Biblical  Theology. — Nature  and  importance  of 
Biblical  theology ;  Biblical  theology  as  the  chief 
source  of  systematic  theology  ;  outline  of  the  pro- 
gressive revelation  concerning  God,  man,  and 
redemption  in  the  Old  Testament;  progressive 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles;  types  of 
Apostolic  teaching;  theology  as  taught  by  the 
Apostle  Paul ;  theology  as  taught  by  the  Apostle 
John ;  Biblical  psychology.  Literature  (Oehler, 
Schmid,  Davidson,  Briggs,  Reuss,  Schultz,  Van 
Oosterzee,  Beyschlag,  Bernhard  Weiss,  Wendt). 

Mj. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

8.  The  Theistic  Argument,  studied  historically  and 
constructively,  and  criticised.  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 

9.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God. — Validity  of  our 
necessary  conceptions  of  God  ;  methods  of  classi- 
fying the  attributes ;  the  two  classes  of  attributes 

—  immanent  and  transitive ;  the  fundamental 
ethical  perfection  of  God;  the  Sovereignty  and 
Will  of  God ;  the  Divine  Fatherhood  ;  the  Triper- 
Bonality  of  the  Divine  Nature ;  the  purpose  of  God 

—  its  reality  and  essential  properties;  the  pur- 
pose and  foreknowledge  of  God  in  their  relation 
to  the  free  acts  of  personal  agents ;  the  execution 
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of  the  Divine  plan  in  creation,  conservation,  and 
providence;  the  theory  of  creation  ex  nihilo; 
Genesis  and  science ;  the  freedom  of  God  in 
creating ;  the  divine  agency  in  providence  as  im- 
manent and  transcendent ;  the  moral  government 
of  God.  Theodicy.  The  best  system  of  moral 
government.     The  doctrine  of  Angels. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

10.  Anthropology — (a).  The  Origin  and  evolution  of 
man.  Man  a  child  of  God ;  unity  of  the  human 
race;  the  essential  elements  of  human  nature; 
the  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  soul ; 
conscience ;  freedom,  in  connection  with  which 
fatalism,  necessarianism,  determinism,  indeter- 
minism,  free-will  are  considered.  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 

11.  Anthropology — (6).  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Sin.  The  reality  of  sin  and  its  implications; 
the  nature  of  sin,  being  a  study  also  of  false 
views  of  the  subject ;  an  examination  of  the  Pela- 
gian, the  Arminian,  the  New  School,  the  Federal, 
the  Placean,  the  Augustinian  theories  of  the 
imputation  of  sin ;  the  meaning  of  guilt ;  the 
nature  of  penalty ;  forgiveness  of  sin. 

Required.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter, '98;  2:00  p.m. 
Professor  Foster. 

12.  Christology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ :  (a).  Historical.  Ante-Nicene, 
Nicene,  and  post-Nicene  Trinitarianism ;  the 
Patristic  Christology ;  forms  of  the  modern 
Kenotic  theory;  theory  of  Dorner;  view  of  Bush- 
nell;  Unitarian  Christology.  History  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  before  Anselm ;  the  An- 
selmic  theory;  modern  theories — Federalist,  Gov- 
ernmental, Moral  Influence.'  Realistic,  {b).  Con- 
structive. The  Person  of  Christ ;  the  Deity  and 
Humanity  of  Christ;  the  Personal  Oneness  of 
Christ;  the  two  states  of  Christ  —  his  Humilia- 
tion and  his  Exaltation;  method  of  the  Incarna- 
tion ;  relation  of  the  Pre-incarnate  Word  to  crea- 
tion; his  original  relation  to  the  human  race ; 
theory  of  an  Incarnation  without  a  Fall ;  Christ 
as  the  subject  of  temptation  and  moral  develop- 
ment. The  Work  of  Christ :  Definition  of  terms 
—  atonement,  penalty,  substitution,  propitiation, 
expiation,  vicarious ;  analogies,  commercial,  legal, 
and  sacrificial,  by  which  the  Work  of  Christ  is 
described  in  the  Scriptures ;  nature  and  extent  of 
the  atonement;  unity  and  redemptive  significance 


of  Christ's  whole  history  —  incarnation,  life,  and 
death.  Objections  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
the  atonement.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

13.  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption. — The  Person  and 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Scriptural  representa- 
tions of  election  ;  theories  of  election ;  the  Sover- 
eignty of  God  in  election  ;  election  and  non-elec- 
tion of  men  as  conditioned  by  their  foreseen  atti- 
tude towards  offered  mercy.  Regeneration  —  its 
nature  and  author  ;  relation  of  truth  to  regenera- 
tion ;  the  theory  of  infant  regeneration.  Justifi- 
cation —  its  nature  and  ground  ;  faith  as  the  con- 
dition of  justification ;  union  of  believers  with 
Christ ;  objections  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
justification.  Sanctification  —  its  nature,  author, 
and  means  ;  degree  of  sanctification  attainable  in 
this  life ;  theories  of  Christian  perfection  ;  theory 
of  progressive  sanctification  after  death.  Per- 
severance of  the  saints. 

Required.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter, '97,  11:00  a.m. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

14.  Eschatology. — (a).  Things  to  come  in  this  world : 
being  an  examination  of  the  hints  in  Scripture  as 
respects  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  world ;  the  question  as  to  how  long  the  pres- 
ent order  is  to  continue,  and  how  it  is  to  end ; 
the  millennium  ;  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
(6).  Things  to  come  beyond  this  world:  being  an 
examination  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  death  and 
the  continuance  of  the  spirit ;  intermediate  state  ; 
resurrection  ;  judgment ;  heaven  ;  hell.  In  this 
entire  subject  special  care  will  be  taken  to  be 
faithful  to  our  human  ignorance.  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 

15.  History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

16.  Symbolics,  or  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Lu- 
theran, Reformed  (Calvinistic),  and  Arminian 
Churches.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

17.  Christian  Ethics.— The  nature  of  Christian  eth- 
ics, and  relation  to  metaphysics,  to  philosophical 
and  theological  ethics,  and  to  psychology ;  the 
philosophical  and  theological  postulates  of  Chris- 
tian ethics ;  the  Christian  ideal,  its  revelation, 
contents,  realization,  forms  and  spheres  and 
methods  of  realization;  the  individual,  the  family, 
and  the  state  ;  Christian  duties  and  virtues  ;  con- 
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science;  duties  toward  self  as  a  moral  end,  toward 
others  as  moral  ends ;  duties  toward  God ;  the 
Christian  moral  motive  power. 

DM.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97. 
Professor  Foster. 

18.  Seminar:  Christology. — The  main  topics  which 
will  be  taken  up  in  this  Seminar  are  indicated 
in  Course  12.  The  work,  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  class,  will  consist  of  original 
investigation,  and  the  preparation  and  discussion 
of  papers.  Open  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  elect  Systematic  The- 
ology as  primary  or  secondary  subjects,  and  to 
other  students  of  high  standing. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

19.  The  Development  of  Protestant  Theology  since 
Kant.— This  deals  with  the  characteristic  and 
important  men  and  movements;  the  philosophic 
basis  of  modern  theology  in  the  systems  of  Kant, 
Herder,  Schleiermacher,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel;  the  origin  and  growth  of  biblical  criti- 
cism ;  parties  and  movements  in  theology  in  Great 
Britain  ;  leaving  Ritschl  and  his  school  for  a  sepa- 
rate course.  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 

20.  Seminar  :  The  Theology  of  Ritschl  and  his 
School. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98. 
Professor  Foster. 

21-    Seminar ;    Patristic  Theology. — A  study  of  the 

peculiarly  dogma-forming  period  of  the  church, 

with  a  view  to  the  investigation  of  how  far  the 

form  and  thought  of  the  Greek  Spirit  influenced 

the  Christian  content, 

Prerequisite :  Aknowledge  of  Greek  philosophy . 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 

Professor  Foster. 

22.  Semimar  ;  Scholastic  Theology. — Begun  on  the 
basis  of  the  sentential  of  Peter  Lombard,  repos- 


ing on  Aristotle  on  the  one  side,  and  on  ecclesias- 
tical authority  on  the  other,  The  great  names 
are  Anselm,  Abelard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns 
Scotus,  Occam. 

Prerequisite :     Course  21,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Aristotelian  and  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  and 
ability  to  read  Ecclesiastical  Latin. 
Mj.  Winter  Quarter, '98;  Thursday  1:00-6:00  p.m 

Professor  Foster. 

23.  Seminar  :  The  Theology  of  the  Reformation  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  the  Loci  of  Melancthon  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  of  Calvin's  Institutes 
in  the  Reformed  Church.  Lectures  will  be  given 
on  the  formative  period  of  Reformation  Theology. 
The  work  of  the  class  will  consist  in  reading  Cal- 
vin's Institutes,  and  in  the  preparation  of  papers. 

2Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '97, 
Winter  Quarter,  '98;  Tuesday  3:00-5:00  p.m. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

24.  Schleiermacher's  Glaubenslehre. — The  reading  of 
both  volumes  required  during  the  course.  The 
lectures  will  consist  in  an  interpretation  of 
Schleiermacher's  system  of  theological  thought. 

Mj. 
Professor  Foster. 

25.  Seminar :  New  England  Theology. — Being  a 
study  especially  of  the  works  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, and  an  examination  of  the  development 
of  doctrine  as  carried  out  by  subsequent  New 
England  theologians,  such  as  Hopkins,  Emmons, 
Bellamy,  together  with  the  reaction  under  Chan- 
ning  and  Bushnell. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

26.  Theological  Methodology. — Being  a  study  of 
source,  norm,  method,  and  content  of  dogmatics. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
May  count  as  required  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 
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XLV.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ERI  BAKER  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Church  History. 
FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Homiletics. 
JOHN  W.  MONCRIEF,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Church  History. 


WARNER  PALMER  BEHAN,  A.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  Church  History,  1897-8. 
WILLIAM  EVERETT  CHALMERS,  A.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  Church  History,  1896-7. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  Scope  and  Method  of  the  Study. — It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  master  the  minor  details  of 
80  vast  a  subject  as  the  History  of  the  Church.  A  treatment  which  studiously  refrains  from  burdening  the 
mind  with  unnecessary  matters,  leaves  time  to  inform  the  student  on  those  salient  features  of  the  history 
which  are  of  living  and  permanent  interest  and  value.  Dead  issues  and  exploded  theories  are  passed  over 
lightly.  Each  event  is  studied  in  both  its  chronological  and  its  causal  connections.  Lectures,  recitations, 
discussions,  special  investigations,  essays,  daily  reviews,  and  written  and  oral  examinations,  are  the  modes  of 
imparting  instruction.    For  advanced  courses  and  special  research  work,  the  seminar  method  is  employed. 

2.  Requirements  for  degrees. — (a)  The  candidate  is  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Divinity 
School  respecting  degrees. 

(6)  Before  being  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  any  degree  the  student  must  have  completed  three  Majors  in 
Church  History.    Courses  1,  3  and  4  are  prescribed. 

(c)  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  the  candidate's  work  in  Church  History  is  elective. 

{d)  For  the  Master's  degree  with  Church  History  as  secondary  subject,  three  Majors  are  required,  and  must 
be  in  one  line  of  historical  research.  "~* 

(e)  For  the  Master's  degree  with  Church  History  as  principal  subject,  six  Majors  are  required,  and  must 
be  in  not  more  than  two  fields  of  historical  inquiry,  and  these  two  must  be  closely  related. 

(/)  For  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Church  History  as  secondary  subject,  not  less  than  six  Majors  will  be 
accepted.  The  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Church  ;  and 
his  six  Majors  must  all  be  in  one  of  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  the  history. 

{g)  For  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Church  History  as  principal  subject,  not  less  than  twelve  Majors  will 
be  accepted.  The  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Church ; 
and  his  twelve  Majors  must  all  be  in  one  of  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  the  history.  The  final  exami- 
nation will  be  chiefiy  in  this  subdivision,  covering  its  entire  field  whether  the  twelve  Majors  have  done 
so  or  not.  The  degree  will  be  given  not  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  number  of  Majors  completed,  but  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  candidate's  high  attainments  and  ability  in  his  chosen  province. 

COURSES  OP   INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 
GENERAL  INTRODUCTION.    (A.D.  30-1897.) 

1.  Outlines  of  Church  History  (A.  D.  30-1896).— This  by  means  of  such  dates  as  the  importance  of 
course  aims  to  find  and  arrange  in  natural  order  the  subject  matter  may  show  to  be  necessary, 
the  great  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the  In  a  word  the  purpose  of  the  course  is  pre- 
Christian  Church ;  to  discover  by  following  the  paratory  to  the  special  courses  that  follow, 
development  of  the  process  the  principal  divi-  ^:^      Summer  Quarter,  '97  ;  8  :30  a.m. 
sions  that  have  taken  place ;  to  state  concisely  Saving  Quarter,  '98  ;  8  :  30  a.m. 
the  causes  of  these  divisions  and  the  environ- 
ments that  have  favored  their  growth  or  their  Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 
decay ;  to  fix  the  different  stages  of  development          A  required  Major. 
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THE  EARLY  CHURCH.     (A.  D.  30-800.) 


2.  Ancient  Church  History.— (A. D.  30-800.)    An  out- 

line survey  of  the  history  of  the  Church  until 
the  age  of  Charles  the  Great.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

3.  Prior  to    Constantine    (A.  D.  30-311).— Religious, 

intellectual,  and  political  preparation  for 
Christ's  advent ;  Judaism  and  paganism  ;  cul- 
ture and  corruption  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire;  persecution  and  martyrdom;  written 
attacks  ;  apologies ;  the  New  Testament  idea 
of  the  Church ,  constitution  and  discipline  ; 
life  and  worship  ;  heresies  and  sects  ;  develop- 
ment of  doctrines. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97  ;  2  :00  p.m. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
A  required  Major. 

4.  From  Constantine  to  Theodosius. — (A.D.  311-395.) 

The  Christian  emperor ;  Council  of  Nice  ;  union 
of  church  and  state ;  downfall  of  heathenism  ; 
monasticism  in  the  East ;  development  of  the 
hierarchy ;  schism  of  the  Donatists ;  degen- 
eracy in  life  and  worship ;  doctrinal  controver- 
sies. Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  '98  ;  2  :  00  p.m. 
A  required  Major.        Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


5.  From  Theodosius  to  Charles  the  Great.— (395-800.) 

The  successors  of  Theodosius.  Growth  of  the 
papacy;  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great; 
alliance  of  the  papacy  with  the  Frankish 
Monarchy ;  beginning  of  the  temporal  sov- 
ereignty of  the  popes.  The  ecumenical  coun- 
cils of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451, 
Constantinople,  A.D.  553  and  681.  The  Chris- 
tian life,  public  worship  and  religious  customs 
of  the  period.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

6.  The  Conversion  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe, 

The  barbarian  migrations  and  invasions  ;  fall 
of  the  Western  Roman  Empire;  Roman, 
Christian  and  Germanic  elements  in  mediaeval 
civilization.  Conversion  of  the  barbarian 
tribes:  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths ;  Clovis  and 
the  Franks  ;  Patrick  and  the  Irish  ;  Columba 
and  the  Picts ;  Augustine  and  the  Saxons ; 
Boniface  and  the  Germans ;  Ansgar  and  the 
Scandinavians.  The  counter  movement  in 
Mohammedanism  and  the  Saracenic  conquests. 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH.     (A.D.  800-1517.) 


7.  Mediaeval  Church   History.— (A.D.  800-1517.)     An 

outline  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
from  Charles  the  Great  until  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

8.  From  Charles  the  Great  to  Boniface  VIII.— (A.D 

800-1294.)  The  reorganization  of  Western 
Europe  by  Charles  the  Great ;  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  factors ;  the  theory  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  how  it  works  ;  confusion 
and  declension  ;  the  Empire  reestablished  by 
Otto  I.  The  Hildebrandine  period ;  analysis 
of  the  forces ;  results ;  the  papacy  reaches 
its  zenith  in  Innocent  III ;  is  violently  shocked 
in  the  affairs  of  Boniface  VIII  and  Philip  IV  ; 
is  taken  into  the  "Babylonian  Captivity  "  and 
Papal  Schism  ;  rapidly  declines  ;  the  Walden- 
ses  and  Albigenses.  The  crusaders ;  their 
place  in  the  historic  process. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '99. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 


9.  From  Boniface  VIII  to  Luther.     (A.D.  1294-1517.) 

Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

10.  Scholasticism  and  Mysticism. — The  origin,  nature, 
weakness  and  strength  of  Scholasticism.  The 
extent  of  its  influence.  Mysticism  ;  its  essen- 
tial marks  ;  its  relations  to  Scholasticism  ;  its 
relations  to  life.  Examination  of  some  of  the 
leading  Scholastics  and  Mystics.  Can  such 
study  be  of  any  practical  benefit  ?  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

12.  The  Religious  Orders.— Their  origin.  The  causes 
of  their  prosperity,  decay  and  decline.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  principles  of  some  of  the  leading 
orders  ;  the  Knight-Templars ;  the  Knights 
of  St. John  ;  the  Teutonic  Knights;  the  place 
of  these  orders  in  the  movement  of  history. 

Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

13.  The  Mediaeval  Sects.— The  worldliness  of  the 
Church  at  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
loss  of   zeal  for  the   salvation  of  men's   souls ; 
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the    rise  of    the   "fanatical     and     refractory 
Beets,"  such  as  the  Petrobrusians  and  Wald- 

Mj. 


enses. 


Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 


14.  Mediaeval  Ideas  and  Institutions. — The  Mediaeval 
Period  was  a  "  tumultuous  laboratory."  If 
modern  history  is  to  be  understood  it  must  be 
in  the  light  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  Mediaeval  thought  are 
expressed  in  such  institutions  as  Feudalism, 
Monasticism,  Scholasticism,  Mysticism,  Reli- 
gious Orders,  Universities,  and  the  papacy.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  find  some  of  the 
lessons  that  may  be  learned  here. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 


15.  The  Preparation  in  England,  Bohemia  and 
Germany  for  the  Reformation. — The  Reforma- 
tion did  not  suddenly  burst  upon  the  world. 
Its  roots  reach  far  back  in  the  past.  It  cannot 
be  definitely  said  when  it  began.  The  interest 
of  this  course  will  gather  about  (1)  John  Wiclif 
and  his  times,  his  character,  his  career  at 
Oxford,  his  methods,  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  his  preaching,  his  general  infiuence ;  (2) 
John  Hubs,  his  indebtedness  to  Wiclif,  his 
doctrines,  his  martyrdom,  the  crusade  against 
his  followers ;  (3)  John  of  Goch,  John  of  Wesel 
and  John  Wessel  —  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 
quiet,  unobtrusive  thinkers  of  Pre-reformation 
times.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  7:30  a.m. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 


THE  REFORMATION. 


16.  Forerunners  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy. — Gen- 
eral view  of  Italian  history  to  Dante.  Moral  and 
spiritual  condition  of  Italy  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Dante ;  the  man,  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Com- 
media. 
Petrarca. — The  man,  his  place  in  the  growth  of 
humanism,  the  relations  of  humanism  to  the 
Reformation. 

Savonarola. — Considered  psychologically  and  his- 
torically, the  monk,  the  preacher,  the  states- 
man, the  reformer,  the  prophet,  the  martyr, 
general  estimate. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '97  ;  7:30  a.m. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

17.  History  of  the  Reformation  Period. — An  outline 

survey  of  the    Protestant   Revolution    of  the 
XVI.  century. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

18.  The   German    Reformation. — Luther    before    the 

Reformation ;  his  childhood ;  his  university 
life ;  his  religious  experience ;  his  career  as  a 
monk  and  as  a  priest ;  his  work  as  a  teacher. 
Eve  of  the  Reformation.  The  conditions, 
political,  scholastic,  and  religious,  which 
favored  a  Reformation  in  Germany.  Tetzel. 
The  theses.  The  Leipzig  disputation.  The 
helpers  of  Luther.  The  papal  bull.  The  Diet 
of  Worms.  Luther's  Bible ;  his  hymns ;  his 
Table-talks.  The  Peasants'  War.  The  propaga- 
tion of  Protestantism.     The  growth  of  Lutheran 


theology.  The  controversies  of  Luther  with 
other  Protestant  leaders.  The  later  phases, 
the  limitations,  and  the  efCects  of  the  German 
Reformation. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  9:30  a.m. 
Professor  Johnson. 
19.  The  English  Reformation  and  Puritanism. — 
Preparations  for  the  English  Reformation 
through  surviving  Lollardism,  the  Renaissance 
Erasmus'  Greek  Testament,  Tyndale's  English 
Bible,  Luther's  writings,  and  the  English  jeal- 
ousy of  papal  interference  and  priestly  abuses. 
The  beginnings  (chiefly  destructive  and  politi- 
cal) of  the  "  Church  of  England  "  under  Henry 
VIII.  The  "Church  of  England"  established 
in  worship,  polity,  and  doctrine  under  Edward 
VI.  The  Catholic  reaction  under  Mary.  The 
attempt  to  force  a  reform  midway  between  Puri- 
tanism and  Romanism  under  Elizabeth.  The 
"  wise  fool,"  "  no  bishop,  no  king  "  regime  under 
James  I.  Supremacy  of  "  Independent "  Puri- 
tanism under  Cromwell.  Restoration  of  mon- 
archy, episcopacy,  persecution,  and  debauchery 
under  Charles  11.  Attempt  to  reinstate  popery 
in  England  under  James  II.  The  Glorious  Rev- 
olution, and  end  of  the  Puritan  struggle  under 
William  and  Mary. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


20.  The     English     Reformation     and     Puritanism. 

Continued.     (See  Course  19  for  description.) 


Mj. 


Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
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21.  The  Swiss  Reformation. — Switzerland  before  the 

Reformation.  The  life  of  Zwingli.  Zwingli  and 
Rome.  Zwingli  and  the  Anabaptists.  Zwingli 
and  Luther.  Progress  of  the  movement,  and 
formation  of  the  national  Swiss  church.  The 
civil  war.  The  death  of  Zwingli.  The  early  life 
of  Calvin.  His  "Institutes."  His  first  labors 
at  Geneva.  His  sojourn  in  Germany.  His  recall 
to  Geneva.  His  theology.  His  doctrinal  con- 
troversies. The  burning  of  Servetus.  The 
influence  of  Calvin  in  the  world.  Closing 
scenes. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98. 
Professor  Johnson. 

22.  The   Scotch    Reformation. — The  introduction  of 

Christianity  into  Scotland.  The  state  of  the 
Church.  The  Reformation.  Wiclif's  opinions  ; 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  Scottish  martyr  ; 
George  Wishart ;  John  Knox,  man,  preacher, 
influence ;  the  first  General  Assembly  "  to  for- 
ward God's  glory,  and  the  well  of  his  Kirk,  in 
this  realme;"  the  Great  Charter  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth ;  the 
National  Covenant;  moral  and  religious  sub- 
limity of  Scotland  displayed  in  signing  it ;  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Polity 
in  1592. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  2: 00  p.m. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


23.  The  French  Reformation. — The  new  culture  in 
France  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Influx  of  Italian  scholars  and  influences.  Rise 
of  a  party  unfriendly  to  the  old  opinions.  In- 
fluence of  Luther's  doctrines.  Prevailing  in- 
fluence of  Calvinism.  The  opposing  parties 
become  sharply  defined.  Conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise.    Edict  of  St.  Germain.    Civil  war.    Mas- 


sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.  Henry  of  Navarre 
The  Edict  of  Nantes.     Cardinal  Richelieu. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '97 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

24.  The     Dutch      Reformation.  —  The     land.      The 

people.  The  relations  to  the  German  Empire. 
Influences  favorable  to  Protestantism.  Preva- 
lence of  Calvinism.  The  spirit  of  resistance  to 
Philip  II.  William  of  Orange.  Persecution.  The 
Anabaptists.  "The  Beggars."  The  " Council  of 
Blood."  The  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  The 
relations  of  Church  and  State. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

25.  The    Counter    Reformation. — The    movement   to 

amend  and  invigorate  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  occasioned  by  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, is  called  the  Counter  Reformation.  The 
study  of  this  movement  includes  four  chief 
divisions :  I.  The  character  of  the  Popes 
immediately  before  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, and  that  of  those  subsequent  to  it.  11. 
The  improvement  of  Roman  Catholic  theology 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  III.  The  Jesuits; 
their  founder ;  their  organization  ;  their  casuis- 
try ;  their  methods  of  work ;  the  extent  of  their 
activities;  their  influence  on  the  election  of 
Popes  and  the  policy  of  the  Papacy;  their 
banishment  by  Popes  and  kings;  and  their 
present  state.  IV.  The  revival  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  of  persecution.  The  study  also  con- 
siders the  efforts  of  the  Papacy  to  gain  in  the 
New  World  what  it  had  lost  in  the  Old,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Protestants  met  the 
Counter  Reformation,  the  success  of  the  Pa- 
pacy in  excluding  Protestantism  from  Southern 
Europe,  and  the  present  state  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  contest. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  11: 00  a.m. 
Professor  Johnson. 


THE  MODERN  CHURCH  IN  EUROPE.    (Since  the  Reformation.) 


26.  The  Lutheran  Church. 

27.  The  Reformed  Churches. 

28.  The  Anglican  Church. 


Mj.      29.  The  Galilean  Church. 
Professor  Johnson. 


Mj. 


Mj. 
Professor  Johnson. 


Associate  Professor  Moncrief, 
30.  The  Roman  Church. 


Mj.      31.  The  Eastern  Church. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


Mj. 
Professor  Johnson. 

Mj 
Professor  Johnson. 
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ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY.    (A.D.  100-1897.) 


32.  In  Celtic  and  in  Anglo-Saxon   Britain.  (A.D.  30- 

1066.)  The  origin  and  growth  of  British  Chris- 
tianity. The  Anglo-Saxon  conquest.  The  mis- 
sionary labors  of  Patrick,  Columba,  and 
Augustine.  The  Council  of  Whitby,  Wilfrid, 
Theodore,  and  Bede.  Effects  upon  English 
Christianity  of  the  Danish  invasions. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98. 
Head  Pkofessor  Hulbert. 

33.  Seminar  :  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  age 

of  Wiclif.  (A.D.  1066-1366.)  Analysis  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;  results;  Saxon  church  opened 
up  to  the  world,  constitutional  changes.  Lan- 
franc;  Anselm;  an  estimate  of  his  character; 
his  writings;  disputes  with  Henry  I.  Influence 
of  the  crusades.  Supremacy  of  the  See  of 
Canterbury.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
King  John  becomes  the  Pope's  vassal.  The 
monks;  the  friars.  Degeneracy  of  the  mediae- 
val church.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

34.  From    the   Age    of    Wiclif  to  the   Reformation. 

(A.D.  1366-1509.)  Wiclif's  Oxford  career.  The 
Parliament  of  1366.  The  commission  to  Bru- 
ges. Wiclif  before  the  Papal  courts ;  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  The  origin  and  spread 
of  Lollardism.  The  influence  of  Wiclif  and 
his  followers  on  the  English  Reformation. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

35.  Under  the  Tudors.— (A.D.  1509-1603.)  Parentage, 

accession,  and  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  His 
divorce  from  Catharine  and  break  with  Rome. 
The  submission  of  the  clergy  and  the  Act  of 
Supremacy.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries. 
The  translations  of  the  Bible.  The  doctrinal 
formularies. — The  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
The  regency  ;  the  royal  visitation  ;  the  Book  of 
Homilies;  the  thirty-six  injunctions;  the  Books 
of  Common  Prayer;  the  Act  of  Uniformity; 
the  Forty-two  Articles;  the  vestments  contro- 
versy.— England  reconciled  to  Rome  under 
-  Bloody  Mary ;  the  martyrdoms ;  the  English 
reaction. — State  of  England  at  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth ;  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uni- 
formity ;  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book ;  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;  Puritan  objections  to  the 


established  order.  Thomas  Cartwright  and 
English  Presbyterianism.  Robert  Browne  and 
English  Independency. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

36.  Under  the  Stuarts.— (A.D.  1603-1688.)    The  Scot- 

tish kingship  of  James  I.;  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne  ;  the  Millenary  Petition ;  the 
Hampton  Court  conference  ;  the  gunpowder 
plot ;  the  Scotch  Episcopacy  restored ;  the  Book 
of  Sports. — The  first,  second  and  third  Parlia- 
ments of  Charles  I.;  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
despotism  of  Strafford  and  Laud  ;  the  Long 
Parliament ;  the  civil  war ;  the  Westminster 
Assembly ;  Presbyterianism  vs.  Independency  ; 
trial  and  execution  of  Charles. — Salient  feat- 
ures in  the  career  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  treat- 
ment of  Episcopalians  and  Romanists  under 
the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  ;  prevail- 
ing Puritan  austerities. — The  restoration  of 
monarchy  under  Charles  II.;  triumph  of  Episco- 
pacy ;  attempt  to  crush  Puritanism  ;  prevailing 
debauchery. — The  purpose  of  James  II  to  rein- 
state popery;  the  Bloody  Assize ;  the  trial  of  the 
bishops. — The  Glorious  Revolution  under  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  ;  the  Declaration  of  Rights  ;  the 
Act  of  Toleration.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

37.  Since   the   Revolution.— (A.  D.   1688-1896.)      The 

protracted  struggle  of  English  dissenters  to 
gain  equality  before  the  law  ;  repeal  of  the 
"  Occasional  Conformity  "  and  "  Schism  "  acts  ; 
dissenting  ministers  and  schoolmasters  relieved 
from  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ; 
Unitarians  relieved  from  disabilities  ;  Roman- 
ists admitted  into  army  and  navy;  "Test" 
and  "  Corporation  "  acts  repealed  ;  "  Romanist 
Relief  Bill "  passed ;  Tithe  Commutation  bill 
passed  ;  Non-conformists  allowed  to  have  mar- 
riages in  chapels;  Jewish  disabilities  removed ; 
Church  Rates  Abolition  bill  passed ;  Irish 
Church  Disestablishment  act  passed  ;  Univer- 
sity tests  abolished. —  Spiritual  resuscitation  of 
nonconformity  through  the  Wesleyan  revival. 
—  The  Tractarian  movement  and  the  trend  of 
High-church  Episcopacy  to  Romanism. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
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AMERICAN  CHURCH  HISTORY.    (A.D.  1492-1897.) 


THE  COLONIAL  EEA. 

38.  The  Columbian   Period.— The   intellectual   and 

moral  condition  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  influence  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  promoting  research  and  enterprise. 
The  gradual  enlargement  of  the  world  by 
discovery.  The  pre-Columbian  discovery  of 
America.  The  search  for  a  shorter  route  to 
Asia,  and  its  motives.  Columbus;  his  early 
life ;  his  voyages  along  the  coast  of  Europe 
and  Africa ;  his  theories  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  location  of  western 
Asia;  his  efl'orts  to  secure  aid  for  a  western 
voyage  of  discovery;  his  four  voyages  to 
America ;  his  later  life ;  his  character.  The 
division  of  America  by  the  Pope.  The  contest 
of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  powers  for 
its  possession.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and 
South  America.  The  English  and  French  in 
North  America.  The  effect  of  the  discovery 
of  America  on  the  Caucasian  race ;  on  the 
Indian ;  on  the  African.  Its  influence  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  and  the  promotion 
of  free  civil  institutions.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

39.  Catholic  and  Protestant  Beginnings  in  North 
America.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 


cutors.     The  great  principles  for  which    they 
stood  in  church  and  state. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '97  ;  3  :00  p.m. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

41,  The  Puritan  Fathers  and  the  New  England 
Theocracy. — English  Puritanism  under  Eliza- 
beth and  James.  The  Puritan  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  formation  of  the 
theocratic  state.  Treatment  by  the  theocracy 
of  Roger  Williams,  the  Antinomians,  and  the 
Quakers.  Religious  life,  customs,  and  morals  in 
New  England  during  the  Colonial  Period.  The 
Puritan  theocracy  in  its  relations  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98  ;  3  :  00  p.m. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

42.  The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  in  Virginia. 

— The  Jamestown  settlement;  character  of  the 
colonists ;  adversity  and  progress ;  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  ;  stringency  of 
the  laws  against  religious  opponents;  violent 
persecution  of  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Quakers ;  their  successful  resistance  to  Epis- 
copal oppression  and  tyranny ;  abolition  of  the 
established  church  ;  triumph  of  the  principles 
of  religious  freedom. 

M.    Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  3  :00  p.m. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


40.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Plymouth  Colony. 
I.  Separatism  in  the  north  of  England.  Robert 
Browne  and  the  birth  of  English  Independency. 
Brown ists  and  Barrowists  in  English  jails  and 
on  English  gibbets.  The  Separatist  churches  at 
Gainsborough  and  Scrooby.  The  merciless  pro- 
ceedings of  apparitors  and  pursuivants.  Diffi- 
culties encountered  in  the  attempt  to  escape  out 
of  England.— II.  The  Pilgrims  in  Holland.  Their 
brief  stay  in  Amsterdam.  Their  secular,  reli- 
gious, and  church  life  in  Ley  den.  Their  struggles 
and  sacrifices  in  a  great  attempt.  "Sundry 
weighty  and  solid  reasons  "  for  migration  to  the 
New  World. — III.  The  Pilgrims  in  America. 
Emigration  of  the  Leyden  congregation.  The 
compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  The 
founding  of  New  Plymouth.  Adversity  and  pro- 
gress during  the  first  decade.  Attempt  of 
nationalism  against  the  Pilgrim  Church.  The 
Pilgrim   Fathers    neither   Puritans   nor    perse- 


the  national  era. 

43.  Protestant    Christianity    in  the   Revolutionary 
Period.  *  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

44.  The  New  Life  in    Protestantism  in    the  First 

Half  of  the  XIX  Century.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

45.  The  Progress  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in 
the  Last  Half  of  the  XIX  Century.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

46.  The  Principal  Orthodox  Denominations  in  the 

United  States.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

47.  The  Nev7  England  Theology.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

48.  City  Missions,  including  the  growth,  perils  and 
need  of  Modern  Cities.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
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CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  AND  ACTIVITY. 


49.  American  Missions,  including  the  History  and 
Progress  of  Evangelizing  Agencies  in  the 
United  States.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

50.  Seminar :     Development    of    Recent    Religious 

Thought. — The  Seminar  will  study  historically 
the  influences  —  philosophical,  scientific,  doc- 
trinal, ecclesiastical  and  political — which  have 
tended  to  produce  the  prevailing  conceptions 
respecting  God,  Man  and  the  Church.  To  each 
member  will  be  assigned  one  or  more  topics  for 
special  research  and  report.  The  discussions 
will  be  based  on  these  written  reports.  Open 
to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy who  present  Church  History  as  primary 
or  secondary  subject,  and  to  other  advanced 
students  capable  of  independent  investigations* 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '98' 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

51.  Seminar  :     Development     of     Recent    Religious 

Thought. — Continued. 

Mj     Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

52.  Seminar  :     Development    of     Recent     Religious 

Thought. — Continued. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

53.  Seminar  :     Introduction  to  the  History  of  Opinion 

— Christian  and  Philosophical. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

54.  Defenses    of   Christianity    in    the    Ancient     and 

Mediaeval  Church.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

55.  Modern  Defenses  of  Christianity    against    Eng- 

lish, French,  and  German  Unbelief.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

56.  History  of  Doctrines. — The  nature  and  value  of 

this  study.  The  gradual  unfolding  of  the  doc- 
trinal contents  of  Scripture  in  the  apprehension 
of  Christians.  The  influence  of  philosophy  on 
theology.  The  influence  of  science,  history 
and  ethics ;  of  current  habits  of  thought ; 
of  Christian  activity  ;  of  heresies.  The  begin- 
nings of  theological  thought  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries.  History  of  doctrines 
connected  with  Soteriology,  as  follows  :  the 
trinity ;    the    person   of    Christ ;    the    nature 


of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
Christ ;  His  humiliation  ;  His  atonement ; 
His  exaltation  ;  election  and  calling  ;  human 
ability ;  regeneration  and  conversion ;  justi- 
fication ;  sanctification  ;  perseverance. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Professor  Johnson. 

57.  Seminar  :     Origen.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

58.  History   of  Creeds  and   Confessions.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

59  [;=VI,  68].  Historical  Development  of  Philanthropy 
and  Reforms. — The  historical  systems  of  poor 
relief  :  The  spirit,  forces,  and  method  of  philan- 
thropy, illustrated  by  the  course  of  the  anti- 
slavery,  temperance,  and  other  reform  move- 
ments. Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  '97. 
Professor  Henderson. 

60.  Seminar  :    Augustine.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

61.  Christian    Art:    Architecture,    Sculpture,   Paint- 

ing.— This  course  will  be  profusely  illustrated 
with  heliostat  views  of  the  principal  works  of 
Christian  art.  It  will  include  a  study  of  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  sculpture,  the  three  chief 
branches  of  art,  as  follows  :  The  development  of 
the  church  from  other  forms  of  architecture. 
The  cathedrals  and  their  builders.  The  devel- 
opment of  painting.  The  lives  of  the  great 
painters.  The  various  schools  of  painting.  The 
principal  religious  paintings  of  the  world.  The 
sculptors  and  their  works.  The  good  and  evil 
effects  of  religious  art.  The  influence  of  the 
Reformation  on  religious  art. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97  ;  11 :00  a.m. 
Winter  Quarter,  '98  ;  11 :00  a.m. 
Professor  Johnson. 

62.  Christian   Missions   in    the   XVI,    XVII,   XVIII 

Centuries. — In  the  sixteenth  century  :  reli- 
gious state  of  the  world  at  beginning  of  the 
century  ;  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  and  apathy  of  the 
Reformers  in  the  cause  of  Missions  ;  the  Mis- 
sions to  Brazil  and  Lapland. 

In  the  seventeenth  century :  religious  charac- 
teristics of  the  century ;  the  German,  Dutch 
and  English  interest  in  Missions. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  :  religious  charac- 
teristics of  the  century  ;  the  missionary  move- 
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ments  by  the  Pietists,  by  Hans  Egede,  by  the 
Moravians,  by  David  Brainerd,  by  the  Wesley- 
ans,  by  the  Missionary  Societies. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter, '99. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

63.  Christian  Missions  in  the  XIX  Century.~The 
geography,  inhabitants,  government,  religions, 
and  history  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Africa. 
The  pioneer  missionaries ;  the  progress  of 
evangelization  ;  the  recent  advance  move- 
ments, and  the  present  Protestant  status  in 
each  of  these  countries.    Review  and  criticism 


of    missionary   agencies  and   methods.     Sum- 
mary of  the  achievements  of  the  century. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

64.  The  Philosophy  of  History. — The  great  attempts 
at  the  philosophical  consideration  of  history  will 
be  reviewed,  and  the  present  status  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  estimated.  The  recent  work  of 
Professor  Flint  will  serve  as  a  partial  basis, 
and  his  own  views,  so  far  as  expressed,  will 
receive  attention. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BAPTISTS. 


65.  Baptism    and     the    Lord's     Supper   Historically- 

Considered.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

66.  History  of  Baptist  Principles    Prior    to  the  Ref- 

ormation. Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


67.  The  Swiss,  German,  and  Dutch  Anabaptists. 


Mj. 


Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

68.  Seminar:  The  English  Baptists. — The  Seminar 
will  be  engaged  chiefly  in  a  critical  study  of 
original  sources.  To  each  member  will  be 
assigned  one  or  more  topics  for  special  research 
and  report.     Open  to  candidates  for  the  degree 


of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  present  Church 
History  as  primary  or  secondary  subject,  and  to 
other  advanced  students  capable  of  independent 
investigations.  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

69.  Seminar  :    The    American    Baptists.  —  Research 

will  be  confined  to  New  England  and  Virginia 
in  the  Colonial  Period.  Information  will  be 
sought  from  original  sources.  Critical  discus- 
sion of  papers  prepared  by  members  of  the 
Seminar.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

70.  The   Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  in  the  XIX 

Century.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 


The  Church  History  Club  meets  fortnightly  through 
the  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Papers 
pertaining  to  Church  History  are  read  and  discussed 
by  professors,  students,  and  invited  specialists.     The 


instructors,  fellows,  and  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  connected  with  the  Department 
are  members.  Other  students  are  admitted  to  mem- 
bership up  to  the  limit  of  fifteen. 


XZVI     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  IIOMILETICS,    CHURCH  POLITY,    AND 

PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


GALUSHA  ANDERSON,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Homiletics,  Church  Polity,  and  Pastoral  Duties. 

FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Homiletics. 

REV.  W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Homiletics  (Summer  Quarter,  1897). 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

In  preaching,  as  in  every  art,  much  waste  of  time  and  energy  may  be  avoided  by  observing  the  teachings  of 
experience.  Modern  methods  of  preaching  are  a  growth  of  ages.  They  have  been  developed  according  to 
principles  which  are  clearly  ascertained,  and  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention.  Scriptural  precept  and  example 
should  be  studied,  and  the  sermons  of  the  ablest  preachers  should  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of  accepted  principles 
of  discourse.  Exercises  in  the  choice  of  texts,  the  deduction  and  statement  of  themes,  the  framing  and  develop- 
ment of  plans,  and  the  preaching  of  sermons  should  anticipate  the  demands  of  the  pulpit.  The  most  practical 
methods  of  explaining  the  Scripture  should  be  investigated  and  applied.  Helpful  criticism  by  instructors  and 
classmates  should  correct  errors,  recognize  and  encourage  aptitudes,  and  prepare  the  student  for  the  unsparing 
criticism  of  public  life. 

The  scriptural  order  of  the  church,  the  relations  of  pastor  and  people,  and  the  best  methods  of  pastoral 
work  should  be  studied  so  that  the  young  minister  may  know  how  to  act  efficiently  at  the  outset. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


1.  The  Art  of  Preaching.— This  course  of  lectures 
will  exclude  on  the  one  hand  all  elocution  and 
rhetoric,  and  on  the  other  hand  all  pastoral  duty. 
It  will  deal  with  the  resources,  equipment, 
methods  and  opportunities  of  modern  preaching. 
It  presupposes  preparation  in  rhetoric,  if  not  a 
course  in  homiletics.  It  will  include  lectures 
on  physical  sanity,  intellectual  integrity,  and 
spiritual  power;  object  vs.  subject  in  preach- 
ing ;  accumulation  and  assimilation  of  ma- 
terials ;  relation  of  the  preacher  to  the  bible ; 
expository  preaching;  methods  of  delivery; 
how  to  hold  an  audience ;  the  art  of  illustra- 
tration ;  relation  of  preaching  to  theology,  etc. 
M.  First  Term.   Summer  Quarter,  '97;  11:00  a.m. 

Professor  Faunce. 

2.  Homiletics. — The  construction  of  the  sermon  ; 
the  text ;  the  subject ;  the  kinds  of  sermons ; 
explication  ;  arguments  ;  illustrations ;  per- 
suation  ;  disposition  of  materials  ;  parts  of  the 
sermon,  the  introduction,  the  proposition,  the 
divisions  on  proof,  the  conclusion  ;  the  delivery 
of  sermons,  and  the  special  style  demanded  in 
them.  In  illustration  of  the  principles  dis- 
cussed, plans  of  sermons  and  sermons  will  be 
presented  by  the  students  for  criticism. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '97  ;  9:30  a.m. 
Professor  Johnson. 
Spring  Quarter,  '98, 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

3.  History  of  Preaching. — The  preaching  of  the 
Prophets,  of  Christ,  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
first  four  centuries  of  Christianity ;  mediaeval 
preaching;  preaching  preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  French,  German,  English,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
and  American  preaching. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '97;  7:30  a.m. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 


4.  Plans  and  Sermons. — All  plans  and  sermons 
must  be  written  in  full  and  handed  to  the  Pro- 
fessor for  his  criticisms.  As  many  plans  as  time 
will  permit  will  be  put  upon  the  blackboard  and 
criticised  both  by  the  class  and  the  Professor. 
Sermons  will  be  preached  before  the  class  and 
criticised  in  the  light  of  the  accepted  principles 
of  homiletics. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '98;  9: 30  a.m. 
Professor  Johnson. 

5.  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence. — Some  of 
the  great  sermons  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  German,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
American  pulpits  will  be  carefully  analyzed 
and  the  elements  of  power  and  effectiveness  in 
them  pointed  out. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97;  9: 30  a.m. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

6.  Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties.— The  theo- 
ries of  church  polity.  The  church,  its  mem- 
bers, ordinances,  powers  and  officers.  The 
election,  ordination,  and  duties  of  church  offi- 
cers. Councils  ;  formation  of  churches  ;  call  to 
the  ministry,  settlement,  conduct  of  public  serv- 
ice,—  reading  of  hymns  and  Scripture,  offering 
pulpit  prayer  ;  administration  of  ordinances  ; 
prayer  meetings,  Sunday-schools,  benevolences  ; 
marriage  rites  ;  funeral  services  ;  pastoral  visit- 
ing. Mj.     Summer  Quarter, '97;  9:30  a.m. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97  ;  8:30  a.m. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

7.  Hymnology. — The  Development  of  hymns  and 
sacred  songs  from  the  first  century  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  present  time. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  2: 00  p.m. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
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VI     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  SOCIOLOGY, 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Socioloay.      \  / 


0 


)0' 


•A 


y^ 


INTRODUCTORY. 


[^' 


The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  means  for  the  systematic  study  of  contemporary  institutions 
with  which  educated  leaders  of  society  must  deal  in  daily  life,  and  of  those  human  relations  which  determine 
duty  and  shape  character.  The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  an  accessible  laboratory  for  observa- 
tion whose  value  is  beyond  estimate.Jj|  Sociology  may  be  elected  as  either  a  principal  or  a  secondary  subject  for 
the  degrees  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted,  by  the  Department  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is^i:^Majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  who  choose  Sociology  as  their  principal  subject  are  required  to  take  eighteen  Majors  within  or  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must 
complete,  as  undergraduates  or  graduates,  a  course  of  preparatory  study,  about  twenty-two  Majors,  distributed 
among  Physiography,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Anthropology,  Neurology,  Psychology,  Ethics,  History  of 
Philosophy,  History,  Political  Economy,  and  Introduction  to  Sociology,  credit  being  given  for  equivalents.  The 
courses  required  by  the  Department  from  Divinity  Students  if  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D.^ 
must  be  divided  ^bptweenthe  courses  of  social  philosophy  and  concrete  social  institutions.    The  division  of 


subjects  ^g^ubject  to  tne^!pproval  of)the  Departt 
liBy  a  rule  which'^>«6  into  effect  July  1,  1896, 


ment. 


A 


all  students  of  the  Divinity  School  are  required  during  the 

first  two  years  k)  take  two  (2)  Majors  in  the  Department  of  Sociology.    These  may  be  selected  ._fxpm„£^aurses 

[ffl  06'(DominQr)|53,.63,.56^J.£Sr'All  courses  in   the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  are  open  to 

Divinity  students.    (See  Progijamme  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.)    It  is  especially  urged 

that  they  take  Course^^  72.  pr^|/jeven  if  this  requires  a  longer  residence  to  accomplish. 

M=Minor  course=a  single 


'S 

^ 


OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  courses  are  primarily  for  Graduate  Students, 
igle  course  for  six  weeks 


53. 


54. 


56 


The  Family. — The  development  of  the   domestic 
institutions  in  lower  and  higher  civilizations ; 
social  ethics  of  the  family  ;  legal,  industrial,  ed- 
ucational and  religious  problems  of  the  family. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '97  ;  11  :00  a.m  . 
Professor  Henderson. 

Associations  for  Culture  and  Sociability.  Mj. 

Professor  Henderson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '97-8.] 


The  Labor  Movement. — Associated  efforts  of  wage 
workers,  employers,  municipalities,  legislators, 
and  churches,  in  Continental  Europe,  Great 
Britain,  and  America  ;  the  economic  factor  re- 
garded  as  subordinate  J;o_  higher^eioTP^Ji ts  of 
welfare.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, '98  ;  11:00  a.m. 
^        Professor  Henderson. 

57.  Amelioration  of  SotiJiLife. — Conditions  of  so- 
cial existence  in  the  country ;  organization  for 
improvement. 

M.    ^"!*s^  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98  ; 
i  11:00  a.m. 

Professor  Henderson. 


Mj= Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

58,  59, 60.  Seminar:  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. — 

Discussions,  reports  and  thesis  work  on  contem- 
porary movements  for  social  betterment,  chiefly 
on  the  basis  of  studies  of  Chicago  life.         3  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  '97 
lUL^  ^^^  H  Tues.,  4:00-6:00  p 

f^.^    Ac-^ivt^-veuv  ),  ^j/Professor  Henderson. 
61.  Modern  Cities. — Problems^'modern cities  ;  modes 
of  organizing  beneficent  forces ;  cooperation  of 
public  and  private  agencies. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '98  ;  12  :00  m. 
Professor  Henderson. 


63.  Social    Institutions  of  Organized   Christianity. — 

Methods  by  which  the  church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '97  ;  12  :  00  m. 
Professor  Henderson. 

64.  Contemporary  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature 

and  origin  of  depressed  and  defective  classes ; 
principles  and  methods  of  relief ;  organization 
of  benevolence. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;   11:00  a.m. 
Professor  Henderson. 
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65.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime.  —  Causes  of  crime; 
principles  of  criminal  anthropology  ;  prison  sys- 
tems;  legal  factors ;  juvenile  offenders;  puni- 
tive methods.      ^^ 

M.  -^kfii  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98; 

12  :  00  M. 
Professor  Henderson. 


66.  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  Theories  of  Society. 

Mj. 
Professor  Henderson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '97-8.] 


.fr^r^^  *«' 


jm-* 


kr 
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69. 


Philanthropy. — Its  historical  forms  ;  the  evolution 
and  phases  of  church  and  public  charity  in  vari- 
ous ages  and  countries  ;  the  function  of  philan- 
thropy in  social  progress  ;  the  literature  of  phi- 
lanthropy ;  social  settlements. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter, '98;   12:00  M. 
Professor  Henderson. 

Field  Work  in  Chicago  Charities  and  Correction. — 

Visits  to  institutions  done  in  connection  with 
work  of  the  courses.  Mj. 

Professor  Henderson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '97-8.] 


XXVIII     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

S.  H.  CLARK,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

F.  M.  BLANCHARD,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Puhlic  Speaking. 

W.  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking  (First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1897). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


M  =  Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.     Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


Courses. 

14.  Vocal  Expression  in  Public  Worship  and  Preach- 
ing.— Bible  reading  studied  with  reference  to 
various  types  of  literatures  in  the  Scriptures; 
interpretation  of  hymns ;  paraphrasing  of 
hymn-prayers  and  Bible-prayers ;  delivery  of 
extracts  from  sermons  original  and  selected, 
with  and  without  manuscript. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30  a.m. 
Professor  Chamberlain. 

9.  Required   Course. — A  study  of   the  fundamental 
principles  of  Vocal  Expression.    Vocal  Culture. 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.,  and  vocal  drill 
twice  a  week  from  8: 00  to  8: 30  a.m. 

Mj .    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

10.  Bible  and  Hymn  Reading. — A  study  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  discourse  such  as  narration,  argu- 
mentation, description,  etc.    Vocal  Culture  and 


Gesture.     Open  to  those  who  have  completed 
the  required  work  or  its  equivalent. 

Tuesday  to  Friday,  11:00  a.m.,  and  vocal  drill 
twice  a  week  from  8:  00  to  8: 30  a.m. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Clark. 


11. 


drill 


Required  Course. — (Similar  to  Course  9.) 

Tuesday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.,  and  vocal 
twice  a  week  from  8:00  to  8: 30  a.m. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Clark. 


12.  The  Delivery  of  Sermons. — Analysis  of  various 
types  of  sermons  with  reference  to  pulpit 
oratory.  Vocal  Culture.  Open  to  those  who 
have  taken  Course  10,  or  its  equivalent. 

Tuesday  to  Friday,  11:00  a.m.,  and  vocal  drill 
twice  a  week  from  8:00  to  8:30  a.m. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Clark.. 
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XXIX.     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  PHYSICAL    CULTURE. 

(See  "Division  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,"  in  the  Annual  Register.) 


MUSIC 


OFFICER    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


Wardner  Williams,  Vb.  J).,  Director  of  Music. 


ORGANIZATIONS. 

Divinity  students  are  cordially  invited  to  identify 
themselves  with  some  one  of  the  following  musical 
organizations : 

The  University  Chorus. 

The  University  Glee  Club. 

The  Women's  Glee  Club. 

The  Mandolin  Club. 

The  Women's  Mandolin  Club. 


VOLUNTARY  COURSES  IN  MUSIC. 

Elementary  Vocal  Music — at  12:00  m. 
Harmony — at  8:30  a.m. 
Theory  of  Music — at  9:30  a.m. 
History  of  Music — at  11:00  a.m. 


THE  MUSICAL  LECTURES  AND  RECITALS. 

Musical  Lectures  and  Recitals  are  given  in  Kent 
Theater,  Wednesday  afternoons  at  5:00  o'clock, 
throughout  the  year. 


DEPARTMENTS     OF    THE     GRADUATE    SCHOOLS    OF    THE   UNIVERSITY 

OPEN    TO    DIVINITY   STUDENTS. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  Divinity  courses  indicated  above  students  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  may 
select  courses  from  the  following-named  Departments  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University: 


lA.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 

IB.  The  Department  of  Pedagogy. 

II.  The  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

IV.  The  Department  of  History. 

VI.  The  Department  of  Sociology. 

VII.  The  Department  of  Comparative  Religion. 

VIII.  The  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures. 


IX.   The  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 

Greek. 
XV.  The  Department  of  English. 
XVI.  The  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
English. 
XXVIII.  The  Department  of  Public  Speaking. 

XXIX.  The  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and 
Athletics. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 
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REGULATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  following 
information  and  special  regulations  apply  to  the  English  Theological  Seminary. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION. 


1.  The  English  Theological  Seminary  is  open  to 
pastors  of  churches,  to  approved  students  for  the  min- 
istry, and  to  men  and  women  who,  with  the  commen- 
dation of  their  churches,  propose  to  devote  their  lives 
to  religious  work. 

2.  In  view  of  the  short  time  of  resident  study,  the 
Education  Society  does  not  undertake  to  render  finan- 
cial aid.  Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such 
remunerative  service  as  may  be  available,  though  the 
University  authorities  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  student  ought  to  devote  his  entire  time  and 
strength  to  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 

3.  The  expenses  for  a  summer's  residence  are  as 
follows : 


Matriculation  fee 

University  fee 

Light  and  care  of  room 

Board 

Laundry  (estimated) 

Total 


%  5.00 
5.00 
9.50 

-  30.00 

5.00 

-  $54.50 


4.  The    expense  of    the   non-resident  work    is    as 
follows  : 

Tuition  fee  for  a  Major  (Mj.)             -  $  2.00 

Instruction  sheets  for  a  Major     -  -       1.00 
Return  postage  on  recitation  papers 

(estimated)            -        -        -  1.00 

Total  -  ...    $  4.00 


REGULATIONS. 


1.  Purposes.  The  English  Theological  Seminary 
is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have 
not  secured  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. Pastors  who  are  neither  college  nor  divinity 
school  graduates,  approved  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry whose  scholastic  training  is  deficient,  and  men 
and  women  who,  with  the  commendation  of  their 
churches,  purpose  to  devote  their  lives  to  religious 
work,  are  admitted  to  the  English  Theological  Sem- 
inary. For  students  of  this  description  the  season 
of  residence  is  the  Summer  Quarter  only.  The  Sem- 
inary provides  non-resident  correspondence  courses 
for  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  (Spec- 
ial Circulars  explaining  the  correspondence-study 
work  will  be  sent  on  application). 

2.  Resident  courses  are  offered  in  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter only,  and  consist  of  two  or  more  groups,  each  of 
three  Majors. 

3.  Non-resident  courses  continuing  those  of  the 
Summer  Quarter  are  offered  for  the  Autumn,  Win- 
ter and  Spring  Quarters.  These  are  so  arranged 
as  to  supplement  the  resident  work  and  in  such 
a   manner    that    the    student    is    able    to   complete 


during  the  thirty-six  weeks  of  non-residence  an 
amount  of  work  equivalent  to  that  accomplished  in 
the  twelve  weeks  of  residence.  Examinations  upon 
the  non-resident  work  are  offered  at  the  University 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

4.  The  curriculum  of  the  Seminary  thus  includes 
four  years  of  continuous  work,  namely,  four  Summer 
Quarters  in  residence  and  twelve  Quarters  in 
absence. 

5.  Of  the  twenty-four  Majors  thus  required,  six 
may  be  taken  in  subjects  preparatory  to  the  theologi- 
cal curriculum,  namely,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Psychology, 
History,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Ethics. 

6.  A  student  may  prolong  his  course  either  by 
residing  at  the  University  six  weeks  during  any  par- 
ticular Summer  Quarter  instead  of  twelve  weeks,  or 
by  taking  a  smaller  number  of  subjects  while  absent 
from  the  University. 

7.  A  certificate  of  graduation  in  English  will  be 
granted  to  each  student  who  (1)  completes  twenty-four 
Majors  according  to  the  conditions  named  above,  not 
more  than  one-half  of  them  being  taken  in  absence ; 
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(2)  presents  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject 
approved  by  the  professor  to  whose  department  it 
pertains.  The  subject  must  be  selected  and  approved 
at  least  six  months  before  the  date  of  the  final  exami- 
nation ;   and  the  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  and 


approved  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  final  examina- 
tion ;  and  when  approved  it  will  become  the  property 
of  the  University ;  (3)  passes  a  satisfactory  final 
examination  in  addition  to  the  regular  course-exami- 
nations. 


COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 
A.    RESIDENT  COURSES  OF  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1897. 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
A.     Old  Testament. 

A16a.    Jeremiah. — Book,  Life,  and  Times. 

M.    First  Term,  4:00  p.m. 
Professor  Brown. 

A17a.     Ezekiel. — Book,  Life,  and  Times. 

M.     Second  Term,  11:00  a.m. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 


A31. 


The  Beginnings  of  Judaism. — A  study  of  the 
elements  and  forces  entering  into  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Hebrew  nation  into  the  post- 
exilic  Community,  and  the  development  of  the 
religion  of  the  prophets  into  Judaism, 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:30  a.m. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 


B.    New  Testament. 
B22.  Parables  of  Jesus.— 


M. 


Second  Term,  9:30  a.m. 
Professor  Mathews. 


Bl.     History  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

M.    First  Term,  4:00  p.m. 
Dr.  Votaw. 


XLIV.  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

22.  Outlines  of  Systematic  Theology. 

M.    First  Term,  12:  00  m. 
Professor  Foster. 

17.  Christian  Ethics. — The  nature  of  Christian 
ethics,  and  relation  to  metaphysics,  to  philo- 
sophical and  theological  ethics,  and  to  psychol- 
ogy ;  the  philosophical  and  theological  postu- 
lates of  Christian  ethics  j   the  Christian  ideal, 


its  revelation,  contents,  realization,  forms,  and 
spheres,  and  methods  of  realization ;  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  and  the  state ;  Christian 
duties  and  virtues  ;  conscience ;  duties  toward 
self  as  a  moral  end,  toward  others  as  moral  ends ; 
duties  toward  God  ;  the  Christian  moral  motive 
power.  DM.     Second  Term,  12:00  m. 

Professor  Foster. 


XLV.  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

1.  Outlines  of  Church  History  (A.D.  30-1897).— 
This  course  aims  to  find  and  arrange  in  natural 
order  the  great  turning  points  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church;  to  discover  by 
following  the  development  of  the  process  the 
principal  divisions  that  have  taken  place;  to 
state  concisely  the  causes  of  these  divisions  and 
the  environments  that  have  favored  their  growth 
or  their  decay ;  to  fix  the  different  stages  of 
development  by  means  of  such  dates  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  matter  may  show  to  be 
necessary. 

In  a  word,  the  purpose  of  the  course  is  pre- 
paratory to  the  special  courses  that  follow. 

Mj.    8:30  a.m. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 
This  course  may  be  taken  as  two  Minors,  the  first 
extending   from  A.D.  30-1520,  and  the  second  from 
A.D.  1520  to  the  present  time. 


XLVI.     HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL 
DUTIES. 

1.  The  Art  of  Preaching.  —  This  course  will  in- 
clude a  large  part  of  the  lectures  in  the  first 
course,  offered  to  students  in  the  Graduate  Di- 
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vinity  School,  but  will  give  more  attention  to 
English  style,  methods  of  public  address,  rhetor- 
ical practice  and  private  work  by  the  student. 
It  is  intended  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no 
purely  homiletic  instruction,  and  desire  ground- 
ing in  first  principles. 

M.     First  Term,  12:00  m.  ;    H  36. 
Professor  Faunce. 

Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties.—  The  theo- 
ries of  Church  Polity.  The  church,  its  members, 
ordinances,  powers  and   officers ;    the    election 


ordination,  and  duties  of  church  officers.  Coun- 
cils ;  formation  of  churches ;  call  to  the  min- 
istry ;  settlement;  conduct  of  public  service; 
reading  of  hymns  and  scriptures,  offering  pulpit 
prayer ;  administration  of  ordinances  ;  prayer 
meetings  ;  Sunday  Schools  ;  benevolences  ;  mar- 
riage rites  ;   funeral  services  ;   pastoral  visiting. 

Mj.     8:30  A.M. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

May  be  taken  as  two  Minors  ;   one  in  Church  Polity, 
and  one  in  Pastoral  Duties. 


B.    NON-RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN,  WINTER,  AND 

SPRING  QUARTERS,  1897-8, 


1.  Old  Testimony  History:  Samuel,  Saul,  David, 
and  Solomon.— A  course  which]  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  historical  and  critical  study 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  includes  the  biblical 
material  of  1  Samuel  to  2  Kings,  chapter  9. 

Mj. 
Dr  Willett. 

2.  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. — "An  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Jewish  state 
from  175  B.C.  to  70  A.D.,  with  especial  attention 
to  the  history  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
the  Jewish  social  and  religious  life.  The  aim  of 
the  course  is  to  furnish  an  historical  background 
for  the  life  of  Christ."  Mj. 

Professor  Mathews. 

3.  Apologetics. — The  nature,  problem,  scope,  and 
method  of  Apologetics  viewed  as  a  science;  a 
statement  and  vindication  of  the  Christian  the- 
ory of  the  universe,  its  postulates  and  its  ration- 
ality, against  such  views  as  Pantheism,  Deism, 
Materialism,  Agnosticism,  Pessimism,  Optim- 
ism ;  the  universality  and  finality  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 

4.  Church  History  Prior  to  Constantine  (A.  D.  30- 
311.) — Religious,  intellectual,  and  political  prep- 
aration for  Christ's  advent ;  Judaism  and  pa- 
ganism; culture  and  corruption  of  the  Augustan 
age  ;  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the 
Roman  Empire ;  persecution  and  martyrdom ; 
written  attacks  ;  apologies ;  the  New  Testament 
idea  of  the  Church  ;  constitution  and  discipline  ; 


life  and  worship  ;  heresies  and  sects ;  develop- 
ment of  doctrines. 

Mj. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

5.  Church  History — The  Protestant  Reformation. 

— Extent  and  state  of  Christei^dom  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  16th  century.  New  forces  that  sweep 
away  the  old  order  of  things.  Zwingle,  Luther, 
Calvin  as  expressions  of  the  spirit  of  the  new 
era.  Estimate  of  the  movement  in  its  relations 
to  the  general  historic  process. 

Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

6.  Homiletics. — The  theory  of  the  sermon;  the 
text ;  the  introducton :  the  proposition ;  the 
divisions ;  the  development ;  the  conclusion ; 
the  kind  of  sermons ;  illustration  ;  argument ; 
style ;  the  various  methods  of  delivery ;  the 
conduct  of  public  worship.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Professor  Johnson. 

7.  Sociology. — The  family;  historical  develop- 
ment ;  social  ethics  of  domestic  institutions ; 
pathology ;  contemporary  reform  and  ameliora- 
tion. Mj. 

Professor  Henderson. 

8.  English.     Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. — 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric 
and  of  their  application  to  English  writing.  To 
this  end  the  student  will  prepare  exercises  illus- 
trating the  use  of  words,  the  structure  of  sen- 
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tences  and  paragraphs  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  emphasis  and  coherence,  and  other 
rhetorical  subjects.  He  also  will  be  required  to 
write  short  themes  on  suggested  topics.  Exer- 
cises and  themes  will  be  criticised  and  returned 
to  the  writer  for  correction.     Carpenter's  Exer- 


cises in    Rhetoric    and  English   Composition 
(Advanced  Course)  will  be  used  as  a  text-book. 

Mj. 

9.  History. ^Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  His- 
tory. 


THE    SCANDINAVIAN    SEMINARIES. 
A.     INFORMATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Trustees,  the  work  of  the  Scandinavian  Theological  Seminaries  was 
transferred  in  October,  1894,  from  Cohb  Lecture  Hall  to  Walker  Hall  at  Morgan  Park.  The  faculties  of  these 
Seminaries  have  been  organized  into  a  separate  faculty  under  the  Divinity  Faculty  for  the  conduct  of  this  work. 

The  purpose  of  these  Seminaries  is  to  fit  young  men  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and 
Swedes  in  this  country  and  in  the  home  lands.  The  curriculum  consists  of  two  years  of  preparatory  studies 
and  two  years  of  strictly  Divinity  studies.  The  latter  include  Exegesis,  History,  Theology,  Homiletics,  and 
Pastoral  Duties. 

The  regulations  respecting  admission,  quarters,  terms,  courses,  attendance,  and  standing,  are  the  same  for 
students  in  Wa.lker  Hall  as  for  those  who  reside  in  the  Divinity  Halls  in  Chicago. 

The  dues  of  the  Scandinavian  students  are  $8.50  a  Quarter,  divided,  $6.00  for  heat  and  light,  $2.50  for 
library  fee. 

B.     THE    DANO-NORWEGIAN    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

HENRIK   GUNDERSEN,  A.M.,    (Christiania),   D.B.,  Dean  of  the   Seminary,    and   Professor  of   New 
Testament  Interpretation  and  Biblical  Literature. 

CHRISTIAN  JORGINIUS  OLSEN,  Instructor  in  Homiletics. 

NELS  S0RENSON  LAWDAHL,  Instructor  in  Church  History. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M  =  Minor  courses=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

L.     OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION. 


—{a)  Civil  Antiquities. — 
the     administration     of 


1.  Biblical  Antiquities. 
The     government  ; 
justice ;  the  army. 

(b)  Sacred  Antiquities — The  sacred  seasons ; 
sanctuaries  of  Israel ;  the  priesthood ;  sacri- 
fices and  offerings ;  forms  of  idolatry  noticed 
in  the  Bible  ;  sects  among  the  Jews.  Mj. 

Professor  Gundersen. 

2.  Biblical  Hermeneutics. — Qualifications  of  the 
biblical  interpreter ;  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion ;  general  principles  of  interpretation ; 
difficulties   of   Scripture,   and    how  to  treat 


them ;  interpretation  of  figurative  language ; 
interpretation  of  types  and  symbols;  prophecy 
and  its  interpretation.  Mj. 

Professor  Gundersen. 

3.  General  Introduction.  —  Authenticity  and 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures ;  formation  and 
history  of  the  Canon ;  the  original  languages 
of  Scripture ;  the  manuscripts ;  the  ancient 
versions.  Mj. 

Professor  Gundersen. 

4.  Particular  Introduction.— The  Gospels;  the 
Book  of  Acts ;   the  Epistles  and  the  Book  of 
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Revelation.  Discussion  with  reference  to 
authorship,  date,  character,  and  contents; 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  several  books. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98. 
Professor  Gundersen. 

5.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — Introduction, 
including  discussion  of  the  congregation  at 
Rome  ;  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  epistle  ; 
theme  and  contents ;  time  and  place  of  com- 


position ;  genuineness  and  integrity ;  char- 
acteristics ;  interpretation  of  chapters  1-11 :  36. 

Mj. 
Professor  Gundersen. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  —  Introduction, 
including  authorship  of  the  epistle  ;  occasion 
and  purpose  ;  time  and  place  of  composition  ; 
interpretation.  M. 

Professor  Gundersen. 


LI.    SYSTEMATIC   THEOLOGY. 


1.  Theological  Introduction  and  Bibliology. — 
I.  Theological  Introduction,  including  defini- 
tion of  theology,  its  aim,  possibility,  sources, 
and  relations  ;  limitations  of  theology;  requi- 
sites to  the  study  of  theology  ;  benefits  of 
systematic  theology ;  methods  of  systematic 
theology. 


II.  The  Bible  a  Revelation  from   God. 
eluding 


In- 


1.)  Preliminary  considerations;  revelation 
defined,  its  possibility  and  probability,  its 
necessity,  possible  means  of  affording  a 
Divine  revelation. 

2.)  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament. 

3.)  Proofs  of  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures. 

4.)  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  :  inspiration 
defined  ;  proof  of  inspiration  ;  theories  of  the 
method  and  extent  of  inspiration ;  the  Divine 
and  human  elements  in  the  Bible  ;  objections 
to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  considered. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  '97. 
Professor  Gundersen. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  God.— The  existence  of  God  ; 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  ;  the  Trinity; 


the  decrees  of  God  ;   creation  ;  preservation  ; 
providence  ;  miracles ;  angels. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Professor  Gundersen. 

3.  Anthropology. — The  origin  of  man  ;  the  unity 
of  mankind  ;  the  origin  of  the  soul ;  essential 
elements  of  the  human  nature  ;  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  man  ;  the  original  state  of  man ; 
the  doctrine  of  sin. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '98. 
Professor  Gundersen. 

4.  Soteriology.  —  Preparation  for  coming  of 
Christ ;  the  person  of  Christ ;  the  two  states 
of  Christ ;  Christ's  mediatorial  offices. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '98. 
Professor  Gundersen. 

5.  Soteriology  (continued).  —  The  person  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  election  and  calling  ; 
regeneration  ;  conversion  ;  justification  ;  sanc- 
tificationj;  perseverance  of  the  saints. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '98. 
Professor  Gundersen. 

6.  Eschatology. — The  physical  death  ;  the  inter- 
mediate state  ;  the  second  coming  of  Christ : 
the  resurrection  ;  the  last  judgment ;  the  final 
state  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  v/icked. 

»         M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Professor  Gundersen. 


LII.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


1.  Pastoral  Theology.  — Call  and  settlement  as 
a  minister ;  conduct  of  public  worship ;  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinances  ;  pastoral  visi- 
tation ;  the  pastoral  relation  to  Sunday 
schools  and  the  young  people ;  marriage 
rites;    funeral  services;    cultivation  of  the 


missionary  spirit;  revivals  of  religion;  pas- 
toral study  ;  the  pastor's  outer  and  inner 
life.  Mj. 

Mr.  Olsen. 
Church  Polity. — Definition  of  the  Church; 
organization  ;   government ;    relation  of  local 
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churches  to  one  another ;  the  ordinances  of 
church.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

3.  Theoretical  Homiletics. — Definition  of  homi- 
letics  ;  requisites  of  effective  preaching ;  the 
nature  of  a  sermon  ;  the  text ;  arrangement  of 
material ;  style  ;  delivery. 

M.  First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '98. 
Mr.  Olsen. 


4.  Practical  Homiletics. — Choice  of  texts ;  the 
deduction  and  statement  of  themes ;  exhibi- 
tion of  sermon  plans. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '98. 
Mr.  Olsen. 

5.  Practical  Homiletics  (continued). — Examina- 
tions of  sermons  of  distinguished  preachers ; 
delivery  of  sermons  before  the  class. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '98. 
Mr.  Olsen. 


LIU.     CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  Ancient  Church  History,  (A.  D.  30-800).— An 
outline  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
until  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great. 

M. 
Mr.  Lawdahl. 

2.  Mediaeval  Church  History,  (A.D.  800-1517). 
— An  outline  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  from  Charles  the  Great  until  the 
Protestant  Reformation. 

M. 
Mr.  Lawdahl. 

3.  Church    History    from    the    Reformation. — 

The  evangelical  reformation  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  reaction,  A.D.  1517-1600  ;  the  age  of 
polemic  orthodoxy  and  exclusive  confession- 
alism,  A.D.  1600-1750  ;  the  spread  of  infidelity 
and  the  revival  of  Christianity  in  Europe  and 
America,  from  1750  to  the  present  time. 

M. 
Mr.  Lawdahl. 


4.  The  Early  Church,  prior  to  Constantine  (A.D. 
30-311). — Religious,  intellectual  and  political 
preparation  for  Christ's  advent ;  Judaism  and 
Paganism,  culture  and  corruption  of  the 
Augustan  age  ;  the  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  Roman  Empire  ;  persecution  and 
martyrdom  ;  written  attacks ;  apologies  the 
New  Testament  idea  of  the  Church  ;  constitu- 
tion and  discipline  ;  life  and  worship  ;  heresies 
and  sects  ;  development  of  doctrines. 

Mj.     Winter   Quarter,  '98. 
Mr.  Lawdahl. 

5.  History  of  the  Baptists.— The  New  Testa- 
ment Church;  marks  of  degeneracy  and 
corruption ;  the  Church  in  the  wilderness ; 
the  Church  reappears;  the  Swiss,  German, 
and  Dutch  Anabaptists;  the  English  Bap- 
tists ;  Baptists  in  the  American  Colonies ; 
Baptists  in  the  United  States ;  Baptists  in 
other      countries  ;      progress     of      Baptist 

principles.  M. 

Mr.  Lawdahl. 
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C.     THE   SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CARL  G.  LAGERGREN,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Seminary,  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

OLOF  HEDEEN,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Old  and  New    Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation, 

Homiletics,  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
WILHELM    AUGUST    PETERSON,  D.B.,   Instructor  in   Church  History,  New  Testament   Greek,   and 

Preparatory  Subjects. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M=Miiior  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

LV,    OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION. 


1.  Biblical    Geography    and    Antiquities.  —  Agricul- 

ture, shepherding,  architecture,  home  and  social 
life,  arts,  trade,  government,  administration  of 
justice,  tabernacle,  priesthood,  sacrifices,  sacred 
seasons,  synagogue,  etc. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 

2.  Biblical   Introduction. — General   divisions ;   unity 

or  relation  between  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  between  the  different  books ;  remarks. 
Special  introduction  ;  a  study  of  all  the  different 
books  in  order,  as  to  authorship,  date,  character, 
contents,  etc.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '97-8.] 

3.  Biblical     Interpretation. — Qualifications    of     the 

biblical  interpreter  ;  methods  of  interpretation ; 
fundamental  principle ;  textual  criticism  ;  manu- 
scripts; translations;  normal  interpretation, 
linguistic,  historical,  biblical. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '97-8.] 

4.  Exegesis. — The  Gospels  in  Harmony.    Exegetical 

and  practical  study.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '97-8.] 


5.  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Introduction  to  the 

Pauline  Epistles.— The  life  of  the  apostle  will 
be  studied  with  reference  to  his  career  and 
mental  history,  and  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  his  letters.  The  letters  will  be 
studied  with  reference  to  their  purpose  and 
course  of  thought. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 

6.  Exegesis. — The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chapters 

1-8.     Studied  critically  and  exegetically. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 

7.  Exegesis.— The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Exeget- 

ical and  practical. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '97-8.] 

8.  New  Testament  Greek.— Review  of  Greek  Gram- 

mar ;  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Gram- 
mar ;  syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses ;  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Colossians,  and 
Philippians  studied  grammatically. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Peterson. 


LVI.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 


1.  Theological    Introduction  and  Bibliology. 

I.  Theological  Introduction.  —  Including  defini- 
tions and  explanations  of  terms ;  religion ; 
revelation ;  systematic  theology ;  reason  in  rela- 
tion to  theology  ;  rationalism  ;  mysticism  ; 
Romanism ;  progress,  limitations,  and  principal 
doctrinal  differences  in  theology  ;  errors  in 
systems  of  theology ;  requisites  to  the  study  of 
theology;  value  and  benefit  of  a  theological 
study;  order  of  treatment  in  systematic  theol- 


ogy; history  of  systematic  theology.  The 
existence  of  God ;  its  evidences ;  erroneous  views. 
II.  The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God. — Including 
proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures; 
their  necessity,  sufficiency,  perspicuity,  authority, 
authenticity,  and  integrity ;  miracles ;  prophecy ; 
New  Testament  representations  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
adaptation  of  the  gospel  truth  to  the  human 
soul  and  to  society ;  Christian  experience ;  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity ;  skeptical  views  ;  in- 
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spiration ;  its  definition,  method,  and  extent ; 
proof  of  inspiration  ;  objections  ;  relations 
between  law  and  gospel. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  God. — (Theology  Proper.)  Essence 

and  attributes  of  God;  Trinity;  decrees,  pur- 
poses, and  works  of  God ;  creation  ;  preservation ; 
providence;  angels.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Lagergren. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  Man. — (Anthropology.)  Origin  of 

man ;  unity  of  the  human  race ;  essential  ele- 
ments of  human  nature;  origin  of  the  soul; 
spiritual  and  moral  nature  of  man ;  his  original 
state;  image  of  God;  apostasy  and  its  conse- 
quences ;  sin :  its  nature,  origin,  universality, 
and  penalty ;  possibility  of  the  first  sin ;  Adam's 
sin  in  relation  to  the  race ;  imputation ;  various 
theories;  Augustinian  view. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

4.  The    Doctrine    of      Redemption    and    Salvation. 

—  (Soteriology.)  Historical  preparation  for 
redemption;  necessity  of  incarnation;  Christ, 
his  person,  mediatorial  work  and  two  states 
(Christology) ;  different  views  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ ;   two  natures  in  one  person ; 


true  humanity  and  true  deity;  the  God-man; 
offices  of  Christ ;  atonement  according  to  both 
Old    and    New   Testament;   Bible    methods  of 
representing  the   atonement;    various   theories 
of  the  atonement ;  the  substitutionary  or  vicari 
ous  theory ;    the  extent  of  the  atonement ;  its 
universality.    The  Holy  Spirit ;  election ;  calling 
conversion ;    repentance  ;    regeneration  ;    faith  : 
union  with  Christ ;  justification ;  sanctification 
perseverance.  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter 

Professor  Lagergren. 

5.  The    Last    Things. —  (Eschatology.)     Death  and 

immortality ;  intermediate  state ;  resurrection ; 
second  coming  of  Christ;  millennium;  last  judg- 
ment; final  states  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Lagergren. 

6.  Christian   Ethics. — Nature    of     Christian  Ethics 

Its  relation  to  philosophical  ethics,  to  psychol- 
ogy, and  to  theology.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  morality.  The  moral  constitution  of 
man ;  conscience,  moral  law,  the  will,  virtue. 
The  highest  good.  Christian  duties,  to  God, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  fellow-beings.  The 
individual,  the  family,  and  the  state. 

Mj.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 


LVII,    CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  Ancient  Church  History. — Religious,  intellectual, 
and  political  preparation  for  Christ's  advent ; 
Judaism  and  paganism  ;  culture  and  corruption 
of  the  Augustan  age;  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire  ;  persecution 
and  martyrdom  ;  written  attacks  ;  apologies ; 
the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  church;  consti- 
tution and  discipline  ;  life  and  worship ;  heresies 
and  sects ;  development  of  doctrines. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Peterson. 
2.  Mediaeval  Church  History.— Mohammedanism  in 


the  East  and  West  (600-778);    development  of 
Roman  Catholicism    in    eastern   and   northern 
Europe  (800-1073);  the  summit  of  papal  power. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Peterson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '97-8.J 
3.  Modern  Church  History. — The  Reformation  (XVI 
Century);  the  period  of  orthodoxy  (XVII  Cen- 
tury); the  period  of  neology  (XVIII  Century); 
the  period  of  restoration  (XIX  Century). 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Peterson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '97-8.] 


LVIII.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


1.  Theoretical  Homiletics. — Definition  of  homiletics; 
the  fundamental  elements  of  effective  preach- 
ing, invention,  disposition,  style,  delivery. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 


prominent  preachers  ;  preparing  plans  for  criti- 
cism ;  preaching  before  the  class. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '97-8.] 


2.  Practical    Homiletics. — Analysis  of    sermons  of        3.  Church  Polity. — The  divine  origin  of  the  church 
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its    nature,    organization,    ordinances,    officers,  circles ;    the  pastor  feeding  the  sheep  and  lead- 

discipline,  and  aim.    Day  of  Rest.  ing  the  church ;    preaching  the  gospel,  adminis- 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter.  tering  the  ordinances,  consoling   the  sick  and 

Professor  Lagergren.  dying,  helping  the  poor  and  persecuted ;  pastoral 

[Not  to  be  given  in  '97-8.]  visiting ;  the  pastor  a  teacher  of  the  young  ;  the 

pastor's  relation  to  the  great  religious  move- 
Pastoral    Duties.— Ministry    itself;     qualifica-  ments    of    our    day;    marriage    rites;    funeral 
tions   for   ministry;   the    minister's   piety    and  services.        M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter, 
personal  character ;  call  to  the  ministry ;  ordi-  Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 
nation ;   the  pastor   in   his   home  and  in  social                                [Not  to  be  given  in  '97-8.] 


ALLIED    ORGANIZATIONS. 

A,  THE  DISCIPLES'  DIVINITY  HOUSE. 

B.  THE  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  DIVINITY  HOUSE. 
Memorandum   of   agreement   between    the    divinity   houses   of   the   university   of   Chicago   and   the 

university     of     CHICAGO. 

First.  The  Divinity  House  (in  each  case)  of  the  University  of  Chicago  hereby  agrees  to  build  one  or  more 
halls  at  some  point  in  proximity  to  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  be  called  by  name  or  names 
hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  this  contract,  it  being  understood  that  the  hall  or  halls  shall  be 
used  as  a  home  for  students  of  these  denominations  attending  the  University  of  Chicago ;  it  being  further 
understood  that  the  grounds  and  halls  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  of  said  Divinity  House  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Second.  The  University  of  Chicago  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  students  of  said  house  all  the  privileges 
of  the  University  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the  students  living  in  the  houses  of  the  University  itself;  it  being  fur- 
ther understood  that  students  pursuing  courses  of  theological  studies  shall  be  admitted  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  governing  the  Divinity  School,  and  that  said  students  after  having  completed  the  courses  of  study 
laid  down  by  the  University,  shall  receive  the  proper  recognition  of  such  work  in  the  form  of  appropriate 
degrees. 

Third.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Divinity  House  of  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  nominating  one  or  more  instructors  or  officers  who  shall  be  given  general  charge  of  their  said 
hall  or  halls  and  of  students  residing  therein;  provided  said  instructors  or  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  understood: 

1.  That  the  officers  of  the  House  shall  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  shall  be  in- 
vited to  confer  with  the  Divinity  Faculty  of  the  University  on  questions  which  relate  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  the  House  or  its  members,  and  upon  such  questions  only;  and  that  the  House  shall  be  represented  in  the 
University  Council,  by  its  principal  officer,  who  shall  be  called  Dean. 

2.  That  the  officers  of  the  House  shall  give  instructions  in  connection  with  the  department  or  departments 
of  the  University  designated  at  the  time  of  their  election,  which  instruction  shall  be  accepted  of  students  in  lieu 
of  other  similar  instruction  offered  by  the  University  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School 

3.  That  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  officers  and  instructors  shall  be  provided  by  the  Divinity 
House  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  understood  that  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  no  financial 
responsibility  in  connection  with  said  House,  its  officers  or  teachers. 

Dean  op  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House,  REV.  H.  L.  WILLETT,  Ph.D. 

Secretary  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Divinity  House.  REV.  W.  C.  LOGAN,  D.D. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.        Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 
A.      IN    CONNECTION    WITH   THE    DISCIPLES'    DIVINITY   HOUSE. 


1.  The   Place   of  Alexander    Campbell    in    Modern 

Theological  Thought. — Lectures. 
M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  "97  ;  4: 00  p.m. 

Dr.  Ames. 

2.  Problems  of  Today  in  the  Work  of  the  Disciples 

of  Christ.     Lectures. 

M.   Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97;  4: 00  p.m 

Dr.  Willett. 

3.  The  History  of  Church  Worship. — The  character 

and  forms  of  worship  in  different  periods  of 
Christian  History.  The  value  of  the  liturgical 
element  in  worship.  Application  to  the  prac- 
tices among  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter  ;  4: 00  p.m. 

Dr.  Willett. 

4.  History  of  the  Idea  of  Christian  Union. — A  course 

in  the  History  of  the  Idea  of  Christian  Union, 
and  of  movements  looking  to  its  promotion. 
Emphasis  upon  the  Idea  in  the  New  Testament. 
Character  of  the  unity  exhibited  by  the  church 
up  to  the  Reformation.  The  period  of  division. 
Voices  in  all  the  churches  advocating  Christian 
Union.     Special  movements  for  the  promotion  of 


unity.  Present  place  of  the  Idea  in  the  church. 
M.     Second   Term,  Autumn  Quarter  ;  4:00  p.m. 

Dr.  Willett. 

5.  The  Theological    Position   of  Alexander    Camp- 

bell and  His  Associates.— Sources  and  charac- 
ter of  the  views  held  by  the  leaders  of  the  present 
movement  for  a  restoration  of  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity. Their  ideas  and  teaching  regarding 
the  Atonement,  the  Person  of  Christ,  Conver- 
sion, and  related  themes. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  8:  30  a.m. 
Dr.  Willett. 

6.  History  of  the  Disciples. — Origin  and  growth  of 

the  Disciples  of  Christ ;  the  beginnings  of  the 
movement  for  a  restoration  of  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  Campbells  and  their  associates ; 
the  principles  for  whose  acceptance  they  labored ; 
the  growth  of  the  movement,  and  its  present 
place  in  the  Christian  world ;  the  need  and  the 
grounds  of  Christian  Union ;  results  of  the  work 
of  the  Disciples  thus  far;  the  future  of  the 
movement.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter  ;  8:30  a.m. 

Dr.  Willett. 


B.      IN   connection   WITH   THE   CUMBERLAND   PRESBYTERIAN    DIVINITY   HOUSE. 


1.  Origin  and  Growth  of   the   Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '98. 

Dr.  Logan. 


2.  Doctrines  and  Polity  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98. 

Dr.  Logan. 


President,    - 

First  Vice  President, 

Second  Vice  President, 


C.  R.  Henderson. 


a     THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 
Officers  for   1896-97. 


C.  E.  TAYLOR,  '72 
C.  H.  D.  FISHER,  '77 
C.  N.  PATERSON,  '82 


Third  Vice  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


Executive  Committee. 
g.  s.  goodspeed, 


F.  R.  SWARTOUT,  '87 
-    IRA  M.  PRICE,  '82 


J.  M.  Coon. 


D.     THE  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  gathers  into  one  organization  the  prominent  interests  of  the  Divinity  students.     Its  objects 
as  expressed  in  the  constitution  are  as  follows  : 

1.  To  promote  the  collective  as  well  as  the  individual  spiritual  life  and  activities  of  the  students  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

2.  To  cooperate  with  the  student  work  of  the  University  at  large. 

3.  To  further  all  Christian  enterprises  in  the  University,  the  Churches,  and  Mission  fields. 

The  Association  performs  its  work  through  its  officers,  and  administrative  committees  on  Finance,  Missions 
Athletics,  Social  Life,  and  Public  Speaking. 
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President, 
Vice  President, 


OFFICERS. 


J.  T.  CRAWFORD      Secretary, 
R.  V.  MEIGS      Treasurer, 


R.  B.  DAVIDSON 
-      D.  PHILLIPS 


Finance,    - 

Missions, 

Athletics, 


chairmen  of  committees. 
Social  Life, 


D.  PHILLIPS 

E.  W.  MECUM 

J.  G.  BRIGGS 


Public  Speaking, 


D.  I.  COON 
W.  P.  OSGOOD 


E.     THE  DIVINITY  COUNCIL. 

The  Divinity  Council  is  the  representative  body  of  the  Divinity  students  before  the  Faculty.  It  has  gen- 
eral charge,  on  the  students'  side,  of  all  matters  pertaining  mutually  to  the  Faculty  and  students. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  the  oflBcers  and  chairmen  of  the  several  Committees  of  the  Students'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Divinity  School. 

F.     THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 
President,  W.  E.  CHALMERS.  Secretary,  W.  P.  BEHAN. 

G.     THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CLUB. 
President,  CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW.  Secretary,  E.  J.  GOODSPEED. 
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CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION 


REGISTRATION  IN  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Abbreviations-    D.  =  Divinity  Dormitory.    Numerals  prefixed  to  this  abbreviation  designates  the  number  of  room. 
Note.— In  the  statement  of  academic  record,  c.=College;  rt.=University ;  s.=Seminary ;  *=Graduate  Divinity  Candidates  for 
Doctor's  or  Master's  degree. 

NAME. 

Abernethy,  William  Shattuck, 
Alcott,  Ahaz  Nicholas, 

Allen,  Basil  Louis, 
Anderson,  Frank  Leonard, 
Anderson,  Jacob  Nelson, 
Antisdel,  Clarence  Baumes, 

*Arnold,  Joseph  Kahn, 
Atchley,  Isaac  Carol, 
Aubrey,  John  Edward, 
Baird,  Isabelle, 
Baird,  Phil  Castor, 

Baker,  William  Morgan, 
Barta,  Alois, 
Bartlett,  Caroline  Julia, 
Bateson,  Frederick  William, 
Behan,  Warren  Palmer, 
Bennett,  William  Rainey, 
Bentall,  Jacob  Olaf, 
Bergey,  Angeline  Amenia, 
Beyl,  Fred  Almon, 
Beyl,  John  Lewis, 
Binder,  Rudolph  Michael, 
Bissell,  Allen  Page, 

Boeye,  John  Franklin, 
Borden,  Edwin  Howard, 
Bouroff,  Basil  Andreevitch, 
Braithwaite,  Edward  Ernest, 
Briggs,  John  Gallup, 
Brown,  Arthur  Polk, 

Brown,  Bennett  Day, 
Brown,  Robert, 
Bruce,  Preston  Pisheon, 
Bunyard,  Robert  Lowry, 
Burling,  James  Perkins, 

Cahill,  Isaac  Jasper, 
Campbell,  George  Alexander, 
Campbell,  Stuart  McAlpine, 

Carlson,  Walter  Gustavus, 
Carr^,  Henry  Beach, 
Case,  Carl  Delos, 
Chalmers,  William  Everett, 
Chapin,  Eben  Herbert, 


DEGREE. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS, 

A.B.  {u.  of  Michigan) '^^. 

Chicago. 

553,  67th  St. 

A.B.  (Washington  and  Jeff erscmc.)  '65;  A.M 

(Ibid.)  '68. 
S.B.  (National  Normal  u.). 

:.  Elgin. 

95  D. 

Irvington,  Ind. 

6458  Stewart  av. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '96. 

Maywood. 

Maywood. 

S.B.  (Milton  c.)  '92. 

Poy  Sippi,  Wis. 

438,  62d  St. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Dakota)  '88;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '89; 

D.B.  (Baptist  Theol.  s.)  '92. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Pennsylvania)  '94).    Semitic. 

Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

144  D. 

Hotel  del  Prado. 

A.B.  (Drury  c.)  '93. 

Chicago. 

149  D. 

A.B.  (Trinity  u.)  '93. 

Tehuacana,  Tex. 

253  Jackson  P'k  te 

S.B.  (Amity  c.)  '93. 

College  Springs,  la. 

5737  Drexel  av. 

A.B.  (Amity  c.)  '91;  A.M.   (Ibid.)  '94.  D.B. 

(Xenia  Theological  s.)  '94. 
A.B.  (Trinity  u.)  '94. 

College  Springs,  la. 
Chicago. 

6124  Wharton  av. 
6830  Lincoln  st. 

Diploma  (Unions.)  '95. 

Weston,  Neb. 

40  D. 

A.B.  (Carthage  c.)  '79;  A.M,  (Ibid.)  '82. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

21  F. 

A.B.  (Des  Moines  c.)  '95. 

Cascade,  la. 

128  D. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '94. 

Chicago. 

68  D. 

A.B.  (Union  Christian  c.)  '93. 

Sumpter. 

112  D. 

A.B.  (Carleton  c.)  '95. 

Strout,  Minn. 

39  D. 

Ph.B.  (Black  Hills  c.)  '94. 

Flint,  Mich. 

6049  Ellis  av. 

(Borden  Institute). 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

74  D. 

S.B.  (Borden  inst.)  '89. 

Madison,  Ind. 

5630  Drexel  av. 

A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '93. 

Medyes,  Hungary. 

138  D. 

Ph.D.  (u.  of  Leipzig)  '84;  DD.  (u.  of  Ver- 
mont) '84. 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '96. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chicago. 

135  D. 

712  E.  69th  St. 

A.B.  (Acadia  c.)  '92. 

Truro,  S.  D. 

109  D. 

(Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.) 

St.  Petersburg,  Rus'a.  Ill  D. 

A.B.  (McGill  u.)  '86;  D.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '96. 

Unionville,  Ont. 

390,  57th  St. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95 

.  Cheney,  Minn. 

139  D. 

A.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '89; 

D.B.  (u.  of  S.  California)  '90. 
A.B.  (Syracuse  u.)  '94. 

Monrovia,  Cal. 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

106  D. 
62  D. 

(Strathroy  Collegiate  inst.)  '86. 

Caseville,  Mich. 

84  D. 

A.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '93. 

Manchester,  la. 

38  D. 

L.B.  (Mississippi  c.)  '94. 

Bolton,  Miss. 

5743  Drexel  av. 

A.B.  (Harvard  u.) '91',  B.B.  (Chicago  Theo 

logical  s.)  '93. 
A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '89. 

,.  Chicago. 
Canton,  0. 

925,  56th  St. 
39  D. 

D.B.  (Drake  u.)  '92. 

Hiawatha,  Kan. 

623,  55th  St. 

A.B.  (Knox  c.)  '88  ;    Diploma    (Princeton 

Theological  s.)  '91. 
S.B.  (State  u.  of.  Iowa)  '93. 

Erwin,  S.  D. 
Irwin,  S.  D. 

92  D. 
92  D. 

A.B.  (Tulane  u.)  '95. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

96  D. 

A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '91. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

139  D. 

A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '93. 

Jersey  City. 

133  D. 

A.B.  (Lombard  u.)  '78;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '81; 

Galesburg. 

113  D. 
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Cherry,  John  Thomas, 
Clough,  Clarence  Edward, 
Cole,  Henry  Morton, 
Coon,  Daniel  Israel, 
Crawford,  Jerry  Tinder, 
Cross,  George, 

Crux,  William  Stephen, 
Darst,  Minnie  Anna, 
Davidson,  Robert  Bailey, 
Day,  Thomas  Franklin, 

Day,  William  Horace, 
Dean,  Frederic  Alva, 
DeLong,  Arthur  Henry, 
Dickerson,  Philip  Jackson, 
Diffenbaugh,  Edward  Everett, 
Drew,  William  Prentiss, 
Durf ey,  John  Quincy, 
Dyer,  Gustavus  Walker, 

Dykstra,  Lawrence, 

Eaton,  Fred, 

Elmer,  Franklin  Davenport, 

Eyles,  William  Joseph, 

Farr,  Finis  King, 

Ferrall,  Forrest  Davenport, 

Finn,  Fred  Delisle, 

Firth,  Charles, 

Fisk,  Henry  Alfred, 

Ford,  John  Elijah, 
French,  Howard  Dean, 
Frizzell,  John  West, 

Fuller,  William  Harvey, 
Furman,  Albert, 
Gait,  Howard  Spilman, 
Garrison,  Winfred  Ernest, 
Gerberding,  George  Henry, 

Gessler,  Theodore  Arthur, 
Goodman,  Alfred  Ebenezer, 
Goodspeed,  Edgar  Johnson, 
Hageman,  Simms  Sylvester, 
Hagerman,  Barton  Campbell, 

Halbert,  William  Chase, 
Hanley,  Elijah  Abraham, 
Hanson,  William, 

Harp,  William  Albert, 
Harris,  William, 

Herrick,  Henry  Martyn, 

Herrick,  Jullien  Avery, 


DEGREE. 

A.B.  {Northern  Indiana  Normal  u.)  '95. 
A.B.  {Yaleu.)  '95. 
(Massachusetts  State  Normal  s.) 
A.B.  (tt.  of  Iowa)  '89. 
L.B.  {Ottawa  u.)  '92. 

A.B.  {Toronto  u.)  '88;  Th.B.  {Mc Master  u.) 

'92;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '95. 
A.B.  {Manitoba  u.)  '94. 
A.B.  {Cooper  c.)  '84. 
A.B.  {Buchnell  u.)  '94. 

A.B.  {Ohio  u.)  '76;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '79;  D.D. 

{Hastings  c.)  '95. 
A.B.  {Amherst  c.)'89. 
A.B.  {Harvard  u.)  '87. 
S.B.  {Iowa  c.)  '93. 
A.B.  (m.  of  Chicago)  '94. 
S.B.  {Monmouth  c.)  '92. 
A.B.  {u.ofC.)  '97. 
A.B.  {Maryville  c.)  '93. 

A.B.  {Randolph  Macon  c.y 91;  A.M. 

{Vanderbilt  u.)  '94;  D.B.  {Ibid.)  '94. 
A.B.    (Hope  c.)  '75;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '78;  D.B. 

{New  Brunswick  Theological  s). 
S.B.  {Fremont  Normal  s.)  '94. 
A.B.  {Brown  u.)  '95. 
A.B.  {Colgate  u.)  '90. 

C.E.  {Cumberland  u.)  '89;  D.B.  {Ibid.)  '94. 
A.B.  {Hiram  c.)  '94. 
A.B.  {Buchnell  u.)  '96. 
S.B.  {Buchnell  u.)  '96. 

L.B.  {u.  of  Calif ornia)  '91;  D.B.  (u.  of  Chi- 
cago) '95. 
B.  D.  {Baptist  Theological  Union)  '95. 
A.B.  {Amherst  c.)  '95. 

A.B.   {Victoria  u.)   '88;   A.M.   {Ibid.)   '89; 

D.B.  (Ibid.)  '89. 
A.B.  {Shurtleff  c.)  '94. 
A.B.  {St.  Viator's  c.)  '89:  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '91. 
S.B.  {Tabor  c.)  '95;Ph.B.  {u.  of  Chicago)  '96, 
A.B.  ( Yale  u.)  '94. 

A.B.  {Muhlenberg  c.)  '73;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '75; 

D.D.  {Ibid.)  '94, 
A.B.  {New  York  u.)  '94;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '96. 
A.B.  {Ottawa  u.)  '91. 
A.B.  {Denisonu.)  '90. 
A.B.  {Ottawa  u.)  '93. 

Diploma  {Kentucky  u.)  '74;  A.M.  {Bethany 

c.)  '77. 
A.B.  {LaGrange  c.)  '92. 
A.B.  {Franklin  c.)  '95;  A.M.  {Brown  u.)  '96. 

A.B.  {Victoria  u.)  '80;  D.B.  {Chautauqua 

c.)  '90 ;  LL.B.  {Northwestern  u.)  '90. 
A.B.  {Bethany  c.)  '91. 

Ph.B.  {Illinois  Wesleyanu.YQS;  A.M.  {Ibid. 

'94;  D.B.  {Wesleyan  Theological  c.)  '96 
A.B.  {Amherst  c.)  '84;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '87  ;  D.B. 

{Yaleu.)  '87. 
S.B.  {La  Grange  c.)  '92. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Roodhouse. 

Wilmot  Flat,  N.  H. 

Chicago. 

Osage,  la. 

La  Bette  City,  Kan. 

Fenella,  Ont. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

6330  Marshfield  av. 

136  D. 

57th  &  Madison  av. 

88  D. 

133  D. 

6127  Ellis  av. 


Ox  Bow,  N.  W.  T.,  Can.  54  D. 
Chicago.  5622  Jefferson  av. 

Pater  son,  N.  J.  138  D. 

San  Anselmo,  Cal.      79  D. 


Aurora. 

Aurora. 

Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 

71  D. 

Montour,  la. 

85  D. 

Lockport. 

Monmouth. 

59  D. 

Chicago. 

535  W.  67th  St. 

Paulding,  0. 

72  D. 

Axton,  Va. 

64  D. 

Chicago.  948  W.  62d  st 

Elgin,  Neb.  114  D. 

West  Hartford,  Conn.  129  D. 
Bed  Bluff,  Cal. 


Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Findlay,  Ohio. 
Clifford,  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa. 
St.  Charles. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Darlington,  Wis. 

Maplewood,  Mo. 
Chicago. 
Shenaridoah,  la. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chicago. 

New  York  City. 
Antrim,  Kas. 
Chicago. 
Clifton,  Kan. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 

Plymouth. 
,  Prairie  Creek,  Ind. 
Crookston,  Minn. 

Portsmouth,  O. 
)Montreal,  Que. 

Carpentersville. 

La  Grange,  Mo. 


87  D. 

90  D. 
61  D. 

131  D. 

6050  Oglesby  av. 
146  D. 

3712  Dearborn  st. 
5124  Jefferson  av. 
34  D. 

203  W.  Diversey  av. 
1007  Whipple  st. 
63  D. 
150  D. 
1842  Reta  st. 

141  D. 

621  E.  55th  St. 
5630  Kimbark  av. 
124  D. 

132  D. 
145  D. 
44  D. 

86  D. 
73  D. 

60  D. 

130  D. 
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CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION 


Hertel,  Arthur  Frederic, 

Heuver,  Gerald  Dirk, 

Heyland,  Thomas  Western, 
Hirase,  Yoshi, 
Hobbs,  Ralph  Waller, 
Hoge,  Peyton  Harrison, 

Holt,  Mortimer  R., 
Hoover,  Henry  Ward, 
Howe,  Florence  Morehouse, 
Hudson,  Birney  Stillman, 
Hulbert,  Ethelyn  Louise, 
Hulshart,  John, 
Hunt,  Theodore  Conrad, 

Hunter,  John  Franklin, 
Ilsley,  Charles  Thomas, 
Ingraham,  Joshua  Loring, 
Jackson,  Francis  Chester, 
Jenkins,  Joseph, 
Johnson,  Philip  Matthews, 

*Jones,  Haydn  Evan, 

Ketman,  Tony  Louis, 
Kimble,  Ralph  Grierson, 
Kinney,  Edwin  Bruce, 
Kolmos,  Jesse  Jessen, 

Konkle,  Burton  Alva, 
Kruidenier,  Jeremias, 
Kyle,  George  Jerome, 
Lake,  Elisha  Moore, 
Lane,  Lucius  Page, 

Lane,  William  Kent, 

Lawrence,  Billups  Featherston 

Leiser,  Joseph, 

Lemon,  Charles  Augustus, 

Lesemann,  Louis  Fred, 

Lingle,  Walter  Lee, 

Little,  Riley, 

Logan,  William  Clark, 
Loux,  Edward  Augustus, 
MacLean,  Malcolm  Archibald, 
Marsh,  Arba  John, 
Marshall,  John  Law, 
Martinson,  Emil  Martin, 
Matzinger,  Philip  Frederick, 
McCrory,  Henry  Lawrence, 
McNary,  David  Littell, 
*Mebane,  William  Nelson, 
Mecum,  Edwin  Welton, 


DEGREE. 

A.B.  {Doane  c.)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
Chicago  Theological  s.)  '96. 

A.B.  {Lake  Forest  u.)  '87;  D.B. 
mick  Theological  8.)  '90. 

A.B.  {u.  of  North  Dakota)  '91. 

{McCormick  Theol.  s.) 

A.B.  (Shurtleffc.)  '9-i. 

A.B.  (Hampden  Sidney  c.) 
'78;  D.D.  (Ibid.)  '89, 


(Ibid.)  '95. 


S.B.  (Ottawa  u.)  '93. 
A.B.  (Bethany  c.)  '91. 
S.B.  (Battle  Creek  c.)  '90. 
A.B.  (Hillsdale  c.)  '92;  A.M 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '95. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96. 

A.B.   (Dartmouth  c.)    '76; 

Theol.  s.)  '80. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '95. 
A.B.  (Acadia  c.)  '92. 
A.B.  (Colby  c.)  '80. 
A.B.  (Brown  w.)  '94. 
A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '95. 

L.B.  (Southwest  Baptist  c.) 
'91;  A.M.  (ibid.) '93. 

A.B.  (Richmond  c.)  '90;  D.B.  (Crozer  Theo- 
logical s.)  '93.    Semitic. 

A.B.  (Central  u.  of  Iowa)  '95. 

A.B.  (Lombard  u.)  '96.    Sociology. 

A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '92. 

A.B.  (Western  c.)  '90;  D.B.  (Chicago  Theo- 
logical s.)  '96. 
D.B.  McCormick  Theological  s.)  '92. 
A.B.  (Hope  c.)  '86;  A.M.(I6id.)  '89. 
A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '96. 
(Bucknell  u.) 

S.B.  (Massachusetts  inst.  of  Technol.)  '94; 
A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '95;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96. 

A.B.  (DesMoines  c.)  '96. 

,D.B.  (Cumberland  u.)  '89;  LL.B.  (Ibid.)  '91. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '95. 

A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '92. 

A.B.  (Central  Wesley  an  c.)  '92. 

A.B.  (Davidson  c.)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

'92 ;  B.D.  Bunker  Hill. 

(McCor-   Oostburg,  Wis. 

Pavilion. 
Osaka,  Japan. 
Delavan,  Wis. 
76;  A.M.  (Ibid.)    Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Ottawa,  Kan. 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Tecumseh,  Mich. 
Chicago. 

Farmington,  N.  J. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


D.B.   (Chicago 

Grafton,  N.  D. 
Crookston,  Minn. 
Onatonna,  Minn. 
Delavan,  Wis. 
Chicago. 
A.B.  (ibid.)  Evergreen  Park. 

St.  Clair,  Pa. 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Norwalk,  O. 
Toledo,  Iowa. 

Chicago. 
Holland,  Mich. 
Granville,  O. 
Zanesville,  O. 
Boston,  Mass. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Danvers. 

Springfield. 

Attica,  N.  Y. 

Dolton. 

Mill  Bridge,  N.  C. 


S.B.  (Monmouth  c.)    '90 ;   D.B.   (Allegheny  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Theological  s.)  '93. 
A.B.  (Lincolnu.)  '78;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chic  ago)' 96.  Chicago. 


A.B.  (Lafayette  c.)  '92 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

A.B.  (Acadia  c.)  '95. 

A.B.  (Bates  c.)  '94. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '93. 

A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '95. 

A.B.  (Calvin  c.)  '80. 

A.B.  (Biddle  u.)  '92;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '95. 

A.B.  (Westminster  c.)  '90. 

A.  B.  (Davidson  c.)  '93.    Semitic. 

A.B.  (Des  Moines  c.)  '95. 


95.        Easton,  Pa. 

Montague,  P.  E.  Isl. 
Keuka  College,  N.  Y. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Maynard,  Minn. 
Chicago. 
Chester,  S.  C. 
St.  Cloud,  Pa. 
Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 
Des  Moines,  la. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

D. 

57  D. 

10137  Jefferson  av. 
83  D. 
137  D. 

130  D. 

124  D. 
98  D. 
438, 62d  St. 

142  D. 

6071  Edgerton  av. 

131  D. 

5502  Jackson  av. 

110  D. 
D. 

140  D. 
137  D. 
152  D. 
Evergreen  Park. 

143  D. 

57  D. 

133,  78th  pi. 
142,  75th  St. 
2202,  24th  pi. 

5737  Madison  av. 
89  D. 
137  D. 

64  D. 

65  D. 
47  D. 
D. 

142  D. 
Dolton. 
131  D. 

6126  Lexington  av. 

7004  Claremont  av. 
617  E.  55th  St. 
134  D. 

141  D. 
73  D. 
53  D. 

309  Park  av. 

147  D. 

6128  Lexington  av. 

96  D. 

128  D. 
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Meigs,  Robert  Van, 
Menke,  Henry, 
Miller,  De  Silva  Edgar, 
Miller,  Henry, 
Mitchell,  Samuel  Chiles, 
Moffett,  Frank  Leslie, 
Moreland,  Flora  Bell, 
Morgan,  Oscar  Tunstal, 
Morton,  Arthur  Wesley, 
Murray,  Charles  Henry, 
Nelson,  Josef  Fredrik, 
Ochiai,  John  Kichinosuke, 
Oeschger,  William, 
O'Kabe,  Jiro, 
Oram,  William  George, 
Osborn,  Loren  David, 
Osgood,  William  Pleasants, 
Park,  Charles  Edwards, 
PaterBon,  Charles  Gordon, 
Patrick,  Bower  Reynolds, 
Patterson,  Clarence  Newton, 

Peck,  Frank  C, 
Pentuff ,  James  Robert, 

Peterson,  William  August, 
Pettigrew,  Belle  Luella, 
Pettit,  Frank  David, 
Pettit,  Laura  Hamilton, 
Pfeiffer,  Jacob, 
Phillips,  David, 
Price,  Orlo  Josiah, 
Proctor,  John  Thomas, 
Purinton,  Harry  Edward, 
Rain,  James  Watt, 
Randolph,  Lester  Charles, 

Ransom,  John  James, 

Rapp,  John  Jacob, 
Reed,  Charles  Francis, 

Roberts,  Stephen  Albert, 
Robertson,  Ina  Elizabeth, 
Robinson,  Samuel  Rowland, 
Samuelson,  John, 

Sayrs,  William  Christopher, 
Schlamann,  Ernest  Alfred, 
Schmidt,  Emanuel, 
Schmitt,  Alfred  C, 
Schoemaker,  William  Ross, 
Schuh,  Manford  Wallace, 
Severn,  Hermon  Harrison, 


DEGREE. 

HOME   ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDREI 

A.B.  {Indian  u.)  '94. 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark.  11  D. 

L.B.  (w.  of  Wisconsin)  '95. 

Madison,  Wis. 

44  D. 

Ph.B.  (Denison  u.)  '95. 

Loudonville,  0. 

462,  55th  St. 

A.B.  (w.  of  Mississippi) ;  A.M.  (Ibid.). 

Middleboro,  Ky. 

108  D. 

A.M.  {Georgetown  c.)  '88. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

Ph.B.  {Drake  u.)  '87. 

Chicago. 

5490  Ellis  av. 

S.B.  {Amity  c.)  '92. 

Clarinda,  la. 

6124  Wharton  av. 

A.B.  (Drake  u.)  '88;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'90. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

5490  Ellis  av. 

(Oberlin  Theological  s.) 

Chicago. 

5562  Ellis  av. 

A.B.  (William  Jewell  c.)  '91. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

144  D. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Wyoming)  '96. 

Hjorted,  Sweden. 

TOD. 

(Western  Theological  s.) 

Tokyo,  Japan. 

73  D. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '95. 

Valparaiso,  Neb. 

148  D. 

Grad.  (Chiisagata  s.,  Japan). 

Honolulu,  H.  I. 

75  D. 

A.B.  (Bethany  c.)  '91 ;   A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93. 

Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

56  D. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '91. 

Elgin. 

Elgin. 

Ph.B.  (ti.  of  Chicago)  '95. 

Austin. 

134  D. 

A.B.  (Yaleu.)  '96. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

3517  Calumet  av. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '96. 

Brantford,  Ont. 

81  D. 

A.B.  (William  Jewell  c.)  '91. 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

144  D. 

A.B.   (u.  of  Chicago)   '79;   D.B. 

(Morgan 

Whitewater,  Wis. 

150  D. 

ParkTheol.s.). 

A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '93. 

Altay,  N.  Y. 

5823  Jackson  av. 

Ph.B.  (Furman  u.)   '90;    Th.M. 

(So.  Baj- 

)-  Monroe  City,  Mo. 

109  D. 

tist  Theological  s.)  '93;  Ph.D 
r  1  '% 

.  (Shurtleff 

C)     vO. 

D.B.  (Morgan  Park  Theological 

s.)  '90. 

Chicago. 

97  D. 

A.B.  (Rockford  c.)  '59. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

2411  Indiana  av. 

D.B.  (Drake  u.). 

Chillicothe,  Mo. 

545,  55th  St. 

A.B.  (Drake  u.)  'yo. 

Chillicothe,  Mo. 

545,  55th  St. 

(Rochester  s.) 

Chicago. 

614  W.  13th  St. 

A.B.  (Bucknell  u.)  '95. 

Plymouth,  Pa. 

93  D. 

A.B.  (Denisonu.)  '94. 

Newark,  0. 

140  D. 

A.B.  (William  Jewell  c.)  '91. 

Belton,  Mo. 

63  D. 

A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '94. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

90  D. 

A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '93. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

81  D. 

A.B.  (Milton  c.)  '88;  D.B.  (Morgan  Park 

Chicago. 

6126  Wharton  av. 

Theological  s.)    '92. 

A.B.    (Emery   and   Henry   c.)    ' 

74;    A.M. 

Franklin,  Tenn. 

95  D. 

(Ibid.)  '78. 

D.B.  (Garrett  Biblical  Institute) 

'90. 

Chicago. 

223,  46th  St. 

A.B.  (Iowa  c.) ;  D.B.  (Chicago  Theo- 

Grinnell, la. 

35  1). 

logical  s.)  '73. 

A.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '90. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

278  E.  55th  St. 

S.B.  (Albany  c.)  '89. 

Albany,  Ore. 

429,  E.  57th  st. 

(Colby  u.) 

Boston,  Mass. 

65  D. 

(Swedish  Certificate,  Morgan  Park  Theo- 
logical s.)  '92. 

Chicago. 

101  D. 

A.B.  ( Wilmington  c  ) ;  A.M.  (Haverford  c), 

,  Wilmington,  0. 

5811  Jackson  av. 

(Eng.  Theol.  Cert.,  u.  of  Chicago) 

'94.! 

Chicago. 

120  D. 

A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '94. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

112  D. 

A.B.  (Knox  c.)  '96. 

Muscada,  Wis. 

71  D. 

S.B.  (Iowa  State  Agricultural  c] 

1  '89. 

Muscatine,  la. 

D. 

Ph.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '96. 

Greensburg,  Ind. 

147  D. 

A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '95. 

Granville,  0. 

137  D. 
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CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION 


NAME. 

Shannon,  Thomas  Vincent, 
Sherman,  Franklyn  Cole, 
Shouse,  Henry  Messick, 
Shutts,  Hervey  James, 

Slater,  John  Rothwell, 
Smith,  Ed.  Sinclair, 
Smith,  Jesse  Fowler, 
Smith,  John  M.  P., 
Snow,  Ralph  Rensselaer, 
Snowden,  Clifford  Lamont, 

Stark,  Alonzo  Rosecrans, 
Stephenson,  David  Thomas, 
Stevens,  Elmer  Tilson, 
Stevenson,  James  Henry, 

St.  John,  Wallace, 
Strayer,  Paul  Moore, 
Tanner,  George  Clinton, 
Tanner,  John  Stephenson, 

Taylor,  Alva  Wilmot, 
Taylor,  Carlton  Eleazar, 

Terrell,  Oscar  James, 
Tupper,  Leland  Ellis, 
Tuttle,  Adoniram  Judson, 
Valliant,  Joseph  Francis, 

VanArsdall,  George  Boone, 
Van  Kirk,  Hiram, 
Varney,  Edgar  Dow, 
Vaughan,  Richard  Miner, 
Vosburgh,  Homer  Jerome, 
Waldo,  William  Albigense, 

Ward,  John  Albert, 
Waring,  Harry  Fish, 
Warner,  James  Edson, 

Webb,  B.  Wren, 
Weiss,  George  Carl, 
Whidden,  Howard  Primrose, 

Wieland,  Otto  Ernest, 
Wilkins,  Walter  Eugene, 
Willett,  Arthur  Floyd, 
Williams,  Milton  Bryant, 
Wimmer,  Arthur  Edgar, 
Witter,  Ellis  A., 
Wood,  Joel  Franklin, 
Woodman,  Edmund  Radcliffe, 
Woods,  Frank  William, 
Wright,  George  Clarence, 
Wyant,  Andrew  Robert  Elmer, 


D.B.  (St.  Mary's  s.)  '96. 

A.B.  (w.  of  Chicago)  '96. 

S.B.  (Georgetown  c.)  '92. 

A.B.  (Central  u.)  '93;  LL.B.  (u.  of  Iowa)  '96 
A.M.  (Central  u.)  '96. 

A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '94. 

D.B.  (Oberlin  Theol.  s.)  '86. 

A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '96. 

A.B.  (Dea  Moines  c.)  '93. 

A.B.  (Bucknellu.)  '94. 

A.B.  (lowac.)  '91;  (Chicago  Theo- 
logical s.) 
A.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '90. 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95. 
A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '92. 

A.B.  (McGill  u.) ;  D.B.  ( Wesleyan  Theol.  c.) 

'90. 
A.B.  (Denisonu.)  '93. 
A.B,  (Baltimore  City  c.)  '92. 
A.M.  (Brown  u.)  '57. 

A.B.  (Baylor  u.)  '90;  A.M.  (76id.)'93;  Th.M 
(So.  Baptist  Theological  s.)  '95. 

Ph.B.  (Drake  u.)  '96. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago) ;  A.M.  (Ibid.) ;  Ph.D. 
(Shurtleffc). 

Th.B.  (So.  Baptist  Theological  s.) 

A.B.  (u.  of  Vermont)  '80 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '83. 

A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '96. 

A.B.  (St.  Johns  c.)  '80;  D.B.  (Theological  s. 

'91. 
A.B.  (Centre  c.)  '88. 
A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '9; 
A.B.  (Bates  c.)  '86 ; 
A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '95. 
A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93. 

Th.B.  (Morgan  Park  Theol.  s.)'92;  Ph.B. 
(Des  Moines  c.)  '93. 

S.B.  (Western  c.)  '89. 

A.B.  (Acadia  c.)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94. 

A.B.  (Cornell  u.)  '92;  D.B.  (Rochester 

Theological  s.)    '95. 
A  B.  (Cumberland  u.)  '95. 
A.B.  (Ripon  c.)  '95. 

A.B.  (Acadia  c.)  '91;  Th.B.  (McMaster  u.) 

'94. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96. 
A.B.  (Furman  u.)  '93. 
A.B.  (Bethany  c.)  '96. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '94. 
A.B.  (Des  Moines  c.)  '93. 
Ph.B.  (Alfred  u.)  '82;  B.D.  (Ibid.)  '85. 
S.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '90. 
D.B.  (Episcopal  Theol.  s.)  '80. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '95. 
A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '93. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  u.)  '92. 


i;  D.B.  (Yaleu.)  '95. 
A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93. 


HOME   ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Chicago. 

813  Girard  st. 

Chicago. 

3724  Ellis  av. 

Versailles,  Ky. 

43  D. 

;  Vinton,  la. 

75  D. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

146  D. 

Glen  Ellyn. 

94  D. 

Silver  Lane,  Conn. 

145  D. 

Denison,  la. 

69  D. 

Franklin,  Pa. 

135  D. 

Chicago. 

Harvey. 

Shelbyville,  Ind. 

40  D. 

Ellettsville,  Ind. 

51  D. 

Cochituate,  Mass. 

140  D. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Harvey. 

114, 115th  St. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

85  D. 

Faribault,  Minn. 

141  D. 

.  Waco,  Tex. 

5488  Ellis  av. 

Harlan,  la. 

5827  Kimbark  av. 

Rock  Island. 

41  D. 

Borden,  Ind. 

91  D. 

Hiawatha,  Kan. 

336,  55th  St. 

Granville,  0. 

152  D. 

)  Sherwood. 

45  D. 

Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

611  E.  55th  St. 

Washington  Ct.  House,  0.  132  D. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

78  D. 

Bangor,  Wis. 

129  D. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

535  S.  Normal  P'kway 

Chicago. 
Odon,  Ind. 
Milford,  N.  B. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Granfield,  Tenn. 
Watertown,  Wis. 
Antigonish,  N.  S. 

Racine,  Wis. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Wilton  Centre. 
Albion,  Wis. 
Smithfield,  O. 
Towanda,  Pa. 


7608  Union  av. 
5749  Drexel  av. 
86  D. 
37  D. 

41  D. 
99  D. 
107  D. 

132  D. 

133  D. 

5716  Kimbark  av. 
2426  W.  Ohio  st. 
267  E.  55th  st. 
Albion,  Wis. 
70  D. 
59  D. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  136  D. 
Chicago.  449,  55th  st. 

Morgan  Park. 
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NAME. 


Wyckoff ,  Garrett  Polhemus, 
Zahniser,  Charles  Reed, 
Zink,  David  Henry, 

Men    —    224 


DEGREE. 

A.B.  ilowa  c.)  '94. 
A.B.  {Grove  City  c.)  '9( 
A.B.  {Franklin  c.)  '93. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS 


Grinnell,  la.  5737  Drexel  av. 

A.M.  {Ibid.)  '96.      North  Mills,  Pa.  60  D. 

Chicago.  556  E.  55th  st. 

Women  —  10  Total  —  234 


UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS. 


(DIVINITY  SCHOOL) 


NAME. 

Andereck,  William  Riley, 
Anderson,  Emma  Marie, 
Baldwin,  Prank  Edgar, 
Barker,  Charles  Edwin, 
Betts,  Charles  Richard, 
Boomer,  Lucius  Messinger, 
Broene,  John, 
Bryant,  David  Boyd, 
Bunyard,  Annie  Catlett, 
Cole,  Carrie  Mary, 
Crawford,  Good  Detherie, 
Dexter,  Stephen  Byron, 
Eddy,  Clarence  James, 
Everson,  Charles  Theodore, 
Firth,  Joanna  Berry, 
Gray,  Charlotte  Comstock, 
Hargreaves,  John  Robert, 
Hoover,  Horatio  Alphonsus, 
Horning,  Frank  Miles, 
Hurley,  Hugh  Henry, 
Joseph,  Phineas  Joachim, 
Larned,  Seth  Luther, 
Libberton,  William  John, 
Martin,  Oswell  Lincoln, 
McClellan,  George  Browning, 
Miller,  Ashley  Grant, 
Miller,  Henry  Clay, 
Miller,  Lillie, 
Mitchell,  George  Albert, 
Moon,  Fernando  Clay, 
Nice,  Harry  Warren, 
Nicholas,  Edward  Seymour, 
Rausch,  Jacob  William, 
Rudy,  Jacob  Marvin, 
Russell,  Luther  Parker, 
Sawyer,  Waldo  Emerson, 
Schmidt,  Adolph, 
Smith,  David, 
Vanderlyn,  Sarah  Axella, 


DEGREE. 

{Shurtleff  c.) 

{Mansion,  Wis.,  High  School.) 

{Garrett  Biblical  inst.) 

{Denison  u.) 

{Private  study.) 

{Chicago  High  School.) 

{Grand  Rapids  High  School.) 

{Davidson  c.) 

{Lexington  Normal  School.) 

{Hammond  High  School.) 

{Cumberland  u.) 

{Suffield  Literary  inst.) 

{Lawrence  u.) 

{North  Division  High  School.) 

{Chester  High  School.) 

{Chautauqua  College  Liberal  Arts.) 

{Des  Moines  c.) 

{Irving  inst.) 

{u.  of  Kentucky) 

{Woodstock  c.) 

{Hulme  Cliff  c,  England.) 

{Crozer  Theol.  s.) 

{Mt.  Carroll  High  School.) 

{Chautauqua  c.  Liberal  Arts.) 

{Brown  u.) 

{Kalamazoo  c.) 

{Michigan  Normal  School.) 

{Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston.) 

{McCormick  Theol.  s.) 

{Public  School.) 

{u.  of  Pennsylvania.) 

{Union  Biblical  s.) 

{Normal  u.) 

{Ohio  Normal  u.) 

{u.  of  Rochester.) 

(Des  Moines  c.) 

{Missionshaus,  Berlin,  Germany.) 

{Hulme  Cliff  c.) 

{Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  High  School.) 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Danville. 
Poy  Sippi,  Wis. 
W.  Harvey. 
Woodstock. 
Missoula,  Mont. 
Chicago. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Pryor  Creek,  Ind.  Ty 
Bolton,  Miss. 
Chicago. 

Tollahoma,  Tenn. 
S.  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Denmark,  la. 
Chicago. 
Chester,  Pa. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Spring  Lake,  Mich. 
Tampico. 
Chicago. 
Chater,  Man. 
Odessa,  Russia. 
Arcadia,  Neb. 
Chicago. 
Zanesville,  O. 
Abilene,  Kan. 
Howell,  Mich. 
Belleville,  Mich. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Chicago. 

Perrysburg,  Ind. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Richardson. 
Mazon. 
Quincy. 
Chenoa. 

Sprague,  Wash. 
Chicago. 

Willesborough,  Eng 
Chicago, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

105  D. 

438  E.  62d  st. 
W.  Harvey. 
142  D. 
40  D. 

9907  Prospect  av. 
.64D. 

.5455  Monroe  av. 
5743  Drexel  av. 
6860  Calumet  av. 
5747  Drexel  av. 
6127  Drexel  av. 
HOD. 

201  Townsend  st. 
6050  Oglesby  av. 
16  B. 

2303  Sheldon  av. 
65  D. 
633  Boulevard  pi. 

123  D. 
D. 

89  D. 

7612  Ingleside  av. 
129  D. 

124  D. 

6324  Loomis  st. 
35  D. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
2072  Adams  st. 
94  D. 
96  D. 
Harvey. 
146  D. 
124  D. 
91  D. 
129  D. 
946,  62d  St. 

D. 
5755  Drexel  av, 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


NAME. 

Wakeham,  Nicholas, 
Webster,  James  Lee, 
Wells,  Walter  D., 
White,  George  Louis, 
Wood,  William  Robert, 
Works,  Samuel  Dallas, 


DEGREE. 

{Harley  c,  London.) 

{South  Dakota  Agricultural  c.) 

( Way  land  a.) 

(u.  of  Chicago.) 

(u.  of  Colorado.) 

{S.  Baptist  Theol.  s.) 


Young,  Charles  Alexander,        {Missouri  State  u.) 
Men    —      39 


Women 


HOME   ADDRESS. 

Liverpool,  Eng. 
Mitchell,  S.  D. 
Waldo,  Wis. 
Lyons,  Neb. 
Chicago. 
Huron,  8.  D. 
Chicago. 

Total 


PRESENT   ADDRESS. 

D. 

5759  Drexel  av. 

98  D. 

800  E.  47th  St. 
6108  Greenwood  av. 
58  D. 

438,  57th  St. 
-  46 


THE    DANO-NORWEGIAN    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


Amundsen,  Arnet  Peter, 
Anderson,  Andrew  S, 
Arensbach,  Christian  Nielsen, 
Aune,  Karl  Martin  Olsen, 
Black,  Emil  Claudius, 
Christensen,  Rasmus, 
Christiansen,  Christian  George, 
Holm,  Fredrik  Theodor, 
Jakobsen,  Hans  Jakob, 
Johnson,  Edward  Peter, 
Knutsen,  Dorothea  Maren, 
Larsen,  Andor  Matias, 
Larsen,  Christen, 
Nesterud,  Olaves, 
Nilsen,  Oskar  Emil, 


Pedersen,  Chris., 
Rasmussen,  Edward, 
Reinholdsen,  Severin, 
Rolland,  Hans  Larsen, 
Skotheim,  Oluf, 
Weeding,  Lorentz  Ludvig, 
Wik,  Konrad  Johnson, 

Men     — 


SCHOOL. 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Public  School.) 
{Business  College,  Omaha.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Public  School.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 


{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Private  School,  Langnces,  Norway.) 
{Public  School.) 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

21  Women  —    1 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Montreal,  Can. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Bornholm,  Denmark. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Kvodfjord,  Norway. 
Aurora,  III. 
Lakefield,  Minn. 
Christiansund,  Nor- 
way. 
Elkhorn,  la. 

Chicago. 

St.  Hilaire,  Minn. 

Berton,  S.  D. 

Trondhjem,  Norway. 
Total  - 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 

Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
-    22 


THE    SWEDISH    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


NAME. 

Alden,  Carl  Alfred, 
Anderson,  Anton  August, 
Arlander,  Ragnar  A., 
Bengtson,  Carl  Gustaf, 
Burgason,  Andrew  Magnus, 
Carlson,  Erik, 
Carlson,  Gustaf  Wilheim, 
Christianson,  Carl  Johan, 


SCHOOL. 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

{Public  School.) 

{Public  School.) 

{Bryant  Business  College.) 

{Des  Moines  College.) 

{Northwestern  College.) 

{Public  School.) 


HOME   ADDRESS. 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Alexandria,  Minn. 
Cadillac,  Mich. 
Leonardsville,  Kan. 
Stromsburg,  Neb. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Washburn,  Wis. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
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NAME. 

Ekblad,  Carl  Henrik, 
Erikson,  Bennet, 
Erikson,  Johan  Henrik, 
EsselstrOm,  Mats, 
Priborg,  Amandus  Emil, 
Friborg,  Johan, 
Hedberg,  Viktor  E., 
Hellenius,  John, 
Hult,  Solomon  Alfrid, 
Johnson,  Gustaf  Adolf, 
Johnson,  Nils  Edvard, 
Johnson,  Nels  Erik, 
Klingberg,  Johan  Erik, 
Larson,  Robert, 
Lindgren,  Carl  Johan, 
Nylin,  Johan  Daniel, 
Nyqvist,  Gustaf, 
Olson,  Erik  Waif  rid, 
Paulson,  Adolf, 
Rasmussen,  Edward  Henry, 

Rosenlund,  Martin  Anderson 
Svelander,  Anders, 
TOrnqvist,  Oskar  Fredrik, 
Wallin,  Carl  Henning, 
Wedholm,  Carl  Edvard, 
Weeding,  Lorentz  Ludvig, 
Wid^n,  Oscar  Carl, 

Men    — 


SCHOOL. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDR: 

{Public  School.) 

Joliet 

Morgan  Park. 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Grove  City,  Minn. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

St  Paul,  Minn. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Ludington,  Mich. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Chicago. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Joliet. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Manistique,  Mich. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Morgan  Park. 

{William  Jewell  College.) 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Chicago. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Oakland,  Neb. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Manistique,  Mich. 

Morgan  Park, 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

New  Britain,  Conn 

.  Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Chicago. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Bryant  Business  College.) 

Stromsburg,  Neb. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Moody^s  Bible  Institute,  Dano-Norwegian 
Academy.) 
,    {Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Chicago. 

Morgan  Park. 

Englewood. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Cambridge,  Minn. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Public  School.) 

Oakland,  Neb. 

Morgan  Park. 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Acadamy.) 

Morgan  Park. 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

New  Sweden,  Me. 

Morgan  Park. 

35                               Women  ~    0 

Total  - 

-    35 

SUMMARY. 


The  Divinity  School. 

Graduate  Divinity  School 
Unclassified  Divinity  School 
Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary, 
Swedish  Theological  Seminary, 


MEN 

WOMEN 

TOTA 

224 

10 

234 

39 

7 

46 

21 

1 

22 

35 

0 

35 

Total 


319 


18 


337 
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CHICAGO 

Zt)c  TUnlversiti?  of  (tbicago  preee 

1898 


1 

OFFICIAL    PUBLICATIONS     OF    THE     UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO. 

The   Annual   Register   m  issued  about  June  let  of  each  year.    It  containB  a  full  statement  of  the  '; 
organization  of  the  University,  the  Faculties,  the  courses  offered  during  the  year,  lists  of  students,  require- 
.nents  for  admission,  regulations  governing  the  various  schools  and    colleges  of    the   Umvers.ty.   and  a 
historical  statement  concerning  the  University  clubs,  organizations,  etc.     Price  75  cents. 

The  University  Record  is  published  weekly  on  Fridays.  It  contains  the  convocation  addresses ;  the 
quarterly  statements  of  the  President;  articles  on  literary  and  educational  topics;  and  selecttons  from 
addresses  delivered  at  the  University.  It  also  presents  an  official  weekly  report  of  the  work  o  the  various 
boards  and  divisions  of  the  University,  and  contains  announcements  concerning  University  Extension  work 
athletic  interests,  and  the  University  Settlement.  Each  issue  contains  also  the  calendar  for  the  coming  week 
Price  $1.00  a  year,  5  cents  a  copy. 

TheCircularof  Information  of  the  Graduate  Schools  and  Colleges  in  the  Departments  of  Arts  Litera- 
ture and  Science  gives  information  concerning  admission  to  these  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  work  which  may 
be  pursued  in  them,  the  announcements  of  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  requirements  tor  degrees. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School  contains  information  concerning  the  Divmity  School, 

admission,  courses,  etc.  *  ^.v.^ 

The  University  Handbook  contains  a  complete  statement  of  the  organization  and  regulations  of  the 

various  divisions  of  the  University,  together  with  such  other  information  as  is  needed  by  students  and  mem- 

"'' The'^'cLriarT'of  Information  of  the  University  Extension  Division  contain  lists  of  lectures  and 
courses  offered,  statement  of  correspondence  work,  class  work,  etc.  .         ,    ,^  u    „,j.v  :„,„, 

The  above  circulars  of  information  will  be  sent,  on  application  to  the  Examiner,  to  those  who  wish  infor- 
mation concerning  the  University  with  a  view  to  entrance. 

The  Calendar  of  the  Morgan  Park  Academy  contains  information  concerning  courses  of  study, 
expenses,  etc.,  in  the  Academy.     This  Calendar  will   be  sent  on  application  to  the  Dean  of   the  Academy 

""Te^pa^tltal  Programmes  issued  by  the  various  departments  of  instruction,  give  full  Retail  -ncern^ 
the  work  of  the  departments.        Departmental  programmes  will  be  sent,  on  application  to  the  Examiner, 
those  who  desire  detailed  information  concerning  individual  departments. 

The  Vniver^ty  is  situated  on  tke  Midway  Plaisance,  between  Ellis  and  Lexington  Avenv^s,  andean 
U  reached  by  the  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  eable  ears  ijror.  Wabash  Avenue),  by  the  mv«.n  Central 
uZa.  to  louth  Par,  Station,  or  by  the  Si.ty-J^st  Street  eleetrie  ears  from  ^"^'-"'^  —'e  the 

A  Baggage  Express  Company    and    the  Western   Union   Telegraph  Company  have  offiees   at  the 

University. 

The  telephone  number  of  the  University  is  OaMand-300. 

It  will  he  sufficient  to  address  any  correspondence  relating  to  the  work  of  the  University  to 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


a  68-1500-6-^ 


CALENDAR    FOR    THE    YEAR    1898-9. 


July  1.        Friday 


July  2.        Saturday 


July  3. 
Aug.  11. 


Sunday 
Thursday 


First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Congregation.* 

The  Convocation  Sermon. 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 


Aug.  12.      Friday 


Sept.  22.      Thursday 


Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Sept.  14-17.  Wednesday  Autumn  Examination  for  ad- 
Thursday  mission  to  the  Junior  Col- 
Friday                leges. 
Saturday 

Sept.  20-22.  Tuesday      Quarterly  Examinations. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctor's  Degree,  to 
be  conferred  at  the  Janu- 
ary Convocation. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

The  Convocation  Sermon. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Congregation.* 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day;  a  holiday 

Registration  of  resident  stu- 
dents for  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Quarters. 


Sept.  22-30. 
Oct.  1. 


Oct.  2 
Oct.  3 


Saturday 


Sunday 
Monday 


Nov.  11.      Friday 
Nov.  12.      Saturday 


Nov.  24. 
Dec.  5-8. 


Thursday 

Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

Dec.  16, 17,  Friday 
19,20.  Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 

Dec.  21-23.  Wednesday  Quarterly  Examinations. 
jjc  Thursday 

r  Friday 


Winter  Examination  for  ad" 
mission  to  the  Junior  Col- 
leges. 


Dec.  23.      Friday 


( 


Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctor's  Degree,  to 
be  conferred  at  the  April 
Convocation. 


Jan.  1.         Sunday 


Jan.  2.        Monday 


Jan.  3.        Tuesday 


Jan.  26. 
Feb.  11. 


Thursday 
Saturday 


New  Year's  Day  ;   a  holiday. 
First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 

begins. 
The  Convocation  Sermon. 
Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 
Winter  Meeting  of   the  Uni- 
versity Congregation.* 
Day  op  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
First  Term  of   Winter  Quar- 
ter ends. 
Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Lincoln's  Birthday  ;   a  holi- 
day. 
Wednesday  Washington's     Birthday  ;     a 

holiday. 
Wednesday  Last  Day  for  receiving  appli- 
cations for  fellowships. 
Mar.  17, 18,  Friday  Spring  Examination  for  ad- 

20, 21.  Saturday  mission  to  the  Junior  Col- 

Monday  leges. 

Tuesday 
Mar.  22.      Wednesday  Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctor's  Degree,  to 
be   conferred  at   the  July 
Convocation. 
Mar.  22-24.  Wednesday  Quarterly  Examinations. 
Thursday 


Feb.  12.      Sunday 


Feb.  22. 


Mar.  1. 


Friday 
Mar.  24.      Friday 

Mar.  25-31. 

April  1.       Saturday 


April  2. 
April  3. 

May  12. 

May  13. 


Sunday 
Monday 

Friday 

Saturday 


Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

Annual  Assignment  of  Fel- 
lowships. 

The  Convocation  Sermon. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Congregation.* 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
ends. 

Second  Term  of  Spring  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Memorial  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Registration  of  resident  stu- 
dents for  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  Quarters. 


Dec.  24-31 


May  30.       Tuesday 
June  5-8.    Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

Junel6, 17,  Friday         Summer  Examination  for  ad- 
19, 20.  Saturday  mission  to  the  Junior  Col- 

Monday  leges. 

Tuesday 
June  21-23.  Wednesday  Quarterly  Examinations. 
Thursday 
Friday 

Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 

ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctor's  Degree,  to 
be  conferred  at  the  October 
Convocation. 
June  24-30.  Quarterly  Recess. 


June  23.      Friday 


I 


Quarterly  Recess. 

*  The  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  University  Congregation  is  subject  to  charfre  of  one  or  two  days. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 


The  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  was 
originally  established  and  is  still  controlled  by  the 
corporation  known  as  "  The  Baptist  Theological  Union 
located  at  Chicago."  The  institution  was  fully  organ- 
ized in  1867,  and  for  twenty-five  years  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  number  of  students, 
attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  increased 
annually ;  able  scholars  were  enrolled  on  the  faculty 
of  instruction;  men  of  eminent  business  ability  and 
large  liberality  managed  the  finances,  and  provided 
the  buildings,  libraries,  and  endowments. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  his  first  subscription 


of  $1,000,000  to  the  University,  he  made  it  a  condition 
of  the  gift  that  the  Seminary  should  become  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University.  In  order  to  realize 
this  condition  he  further  stipulated  that  $100,000  of 
his  subscription  should  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Seminary  on  the  University  campus, 
and  that  $100,000  of  it  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
further  endowment  of  the  Seminary.  In  keeping  with 
these  requirements  Articles  of  Agreement  were  entered 
into  between  the  Boards  of  the  two  institutions  by 
which  the  Theological  Seminary  became  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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The  Divinity  School. 


OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE   THEOLOGICAL   UNION. 
President,  E.  NELSON  BLAKE,  Boston. 
Vice  Presidents,  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  New  York. 

ANDREW  McLEISH,  Glencoe. 
Secretary,  T.  W.  GOODSPEED,  Chicago. 
Treasurer,  EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Chicago. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 
President,  ANDREW  McLEISH,  Glencoe. 
Vice  President,  W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  Chicago. 
Secretary,  T.  W.  GOODSPEED,  Chicago. 
Treasurer,  EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Chicago. 
Auditor,  S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Chicago. 
Class  I. — Term  Expires  1898. 


L.  A.  GRAND  ALL,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

F.  E.  HINCKLEY,  Chicago. 

F.  W.  PATRICK,  Marengo. 

C.  PERREN,  Ph.D.,  Chicago. 

Rev.  JOHNSTON  MYERS,  Chicago. 


*L.  P.  SCROGIN,  Lexington. 
G.  W.  NORTHRUP,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 
WILLARD  A.  SMITH,  Chicago. 
W.  W.  WAIT,  Chicago. 


Class  IL— Term  Expires  1899. 


E.  C.  ATKINS,  Indianapolis. 

Rev.  R.  H.  AUSTIN,    Chicago. 

E.  NELSON  BLAKE,  Boston. 

Rev.  KITTRIDGE  WHEELER,  Chicago. 

W.  H.  HOLDEN,  Chicago. 

Class  III.— Term  Expires  1900. 


E.  B.  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
Hon.  G.  a.  PILLSBURY,  Minneapolis. 
S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Chicago. 


WILLIAM  CLANCY,  Chicago. 
A.  K.  PARKER,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
Rev.  F.  PETERSON,  Minneapolis. 
F.  A.  SMITH,  Chicago. 


W.  B.  BRAYTON,  Blue  Island. 

EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Chicago. 

W.  R.  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

P.  S.  HENSON,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

A.  McLEISH,  Glencoe. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 
ANDREW  McLEISH,  President.  P.  S.  HENSON. 

W.  M.  LAWRENCE,  Vice  President.  W.  H.  HOLDEN. 

T.  W.  GOODSPEED,  Secretary.  A.  K.  PARKER. 

EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Treasurer.  L.  A.  CRANDALL. 

S.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Auditor.  W.  W.  WAIT. 

E.  B.  HULBERT,  ex  officio.  F.  PETERSON. 

W.  B.  BRAYTON.  WILLARD  A.  SMITH 

W.  R.  HARPER. 


♦Deceased. 
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THE  FACULTY.! 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University,  and  Head  Professor  of 

the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
RRI  BAKER  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  Head  Professor  of  Church  History. 
GALUSHA  ANDERSON,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Homiletics. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  NORTHRUP,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Homiletics. 
ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
GEORGE  B.  FOSTER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 
JOHN  W.  MONCRIEF,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Church  History. 
EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek* 


HENRIK  GUNDERSEN,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor 

of  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Biblical  Literature. 
CHRISTIAN  JORGINIUS  OLSEN,  Instructor  {in  the  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary)  in  Homiletics. 
NELS  S0RENSEN  LAWDAHL,  Instructor  {in  the  Dano-Norwegian   Theological  Seminary)  in  Church 

History. 
CARL  GUSTAV  LAGERGREN,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  of 

Systematic  Theology  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
OLOF  HEDEEN,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  {in  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary)  of  Practical  Theology  and 

Exegesis. 
WILLIAM  AUGUST  PETERSON,  Instructor  {in  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary)  in  Church  History. 


CHARLES  E.  HEWITT,  D.D.,  Financial  Secretary. 

SOLOMON  HENRY  CLARK,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

WARDNER  WILLIAMS,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Music. 


SPECIAL    APPOINTHENTS. 

Summer  Quarter,   1898. 


CASPAR  RENfi  GREGORY,  Ph.D.,  Theol.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Ordinarius- Honor arius  of  Theology  in  the 

University  of  Leipzig. 
GASTON    BONET-MAURY,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Protestant  Theological  Faculty, 

University  of  Paris. 

fWith  the  exception  of  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  names  in  each  group  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  collegiate  seniority. 

•On  leave  of  absence. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

DIVINITY  FELLOWS. 

HENRY  THOMAS  COLESTOCK,  A.B.,  Church  History. 
ELIJAH  ABRAHAM  HANLEY,  A.B.,  Systematic  Theology. 
THOMAS  ALLEN  HOBEN,  A.M.,  New  Testament  Greek. 


UNIVERSITY   INSTRUCTORS    WHOSE    COURSES    ARE    OPEN    TO 

DIVINITY    STUDENTS. 

WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Criticism. 

JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 

HERMANN  EDUARD  von  HOLST,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  History. 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literature  in  English. 

EMIL  G.  HIRSCH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Professor    of   Comparative  Religion  and  Ancient  History 

JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ALBION  W.  SMALL,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Sociology. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS  MANLY,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  English. 

BENJAMIN  S.  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

ADOLPH  C.  MILLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Economic  History  and  Finance. 

IRA  M,  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

WILLIAM  D.  MacCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

JAMES  H.  TUFTS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 


CIRCULAR    OF  INFORMATION 


INFORMATION   AND   REGULATIONS. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION    CONCERNING   THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 


ORGANIZATION. 


1.  The  Divinity  School  includes 


a)  The  Graduate  Divinity  School,  designed  pri- 
marily for  college  graduates. 

b)  The  English  Theological  Seminary,  offering 
a  four  years'  prescribed  curriculum  in  English 
subjects,  consisting  of  resident  courses  in  the 
Summer  Quarter  and  non-resident  correspon- 


dence courses  in  the  other  three  quarters  of 
the  year. 

c)  The  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary, 
in  which  the  instruction  is  given  principally  in 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  languages. 

d)  The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  in  which 
the  instruction  is  given  principally  in  the 
Swedish  language. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  University,  the  Baptist  Theological  Union,  and  the  Northwestern  Baptist 
Education  Society,  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  is  able  to  offer  to  approved  applicants  Annual  Scholar- 
ships varying  from  $105  to  $255  a  year  ($35  to  $85  a  quarter),  and  to  a  limited  number  of  students  Fellowships 
of  $420  a  year. 

To  applicants  whose  credentials  are  satisfactory,  these  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  will  be  assigned 
before  the  student  comes  to  the  University.  Students  who  desire  to  receive  such  aid  are  advised  to  make 
application  in  advance.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Divinity  School,  Rev. 
C.  E.  Hewitt,  D.D. 

The  sources  from  which  these  appropriations  are  made  are  as  follows  : 


1.  Fellowships. 

(1)  The  Biblical  Fellowship  yielding  $420  for  one 
year  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  theolog- 
ical school  of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special  pro- 
ficiency in  biblical  subjects. 

(2)  The  Historical  Fellowship  yielding  $420  for  one 
year,  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  theo- 
logical school  of  approved  standing,  and  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown 
special  proficiency  in  historical  subjects. 

(3)  The  Theological  Fellowship  yielding  $420  for  one 
year,  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has  spent 
not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  theo- 
logical school  of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special 
proficiency  in  theological  subjects. 

(Note. — The  above  three  fellowships  are  given  to 
Baptist  students.) 

(4)  Service.  In  order  to  cultivate  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  and  to  obtain  for  him  the 
advantage  which  proceeds  from  practical  work 
each  student  on  a  fellowship  is  expected    to 


render  assistance  of  some  kind  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Divinity  School.  This 
assistance  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  service 
as  an  instructor,  or  as  assistant  in  reading 
examination  papers,  or  as  assistant  in  the 
departmental  library,  but  in  no  case  will  a 
student  be  expected,  or  allowed,  to  devote  more 
than  one-sixth  of  his  time  to  such  service. 

(5)  Outside  Work.  During  the  term  of  appointment 
a  Fellow  may  not  have  pastoral  charge  of  a 
church  or  do  outside  work  for  pecuniary  com- 
pensation without  the  special  permission  of  the 
Faculty  or  the  President. 

(6)  Quarterly  Report.  The  Fellow  makes  to  the  Pres- 
ident, at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  a  written 
report,  endorsed  by  the  head  or  acting  head  of 
his  department,  indicating  the  courses  chosen 
by  him  as  a  student  and  the  work  assigned  to 
him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  cur- 
rent quarter  and  for  the  previous  quarter. 

(7)  The  annual   assignment    of    fellowships    takes 

place  April  1,  and  applications  must  be  made  on 
or  before  March  i. 

(8)  Method  of  Application.  Applications  for  a  fel- 
lowship should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


the  University.      Such  application  should    be 

accompanied  by 

a)  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
applicant. 

h)  A  catalogue  of  the  institution  from  which  he 
has  received  his  Bachelor's  degree,  with  the 
courses  in  which  he  has  studied  marked. 

c)  A  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  he 
has  pursued  his  theological  studies,  with  the 
courses  in  which  he  has  studied  marked. 

d)  Any  theses  or  papers  of  a  scientific  character 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  applicant, 
whether  printed  or  otherwise. 

e)  Letters  or  testimonials  from  former  instruct- 
ors in  regard  to  the  applicant's  ability  in  the 
particular  line  in  which  he  applies  for  a  fel- 
lowship. 

A  blank  form  of  application  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

2.  Scholarships.  The  following  scholarships  are 
available  for  students  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School  under  the  conditions  attached  to  each. 

(1)  The  Van  Husan  Scholarship  of  $2000,  endowed 
by  the  family  of  the  late  Caleb  Van  Husan,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
Theology  of  unusual  promise. 

(2)  The  McClurg  Scholarship  of  $2000  founded  by 
Miss  Mary  F.  McClurg,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the 
income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  some  grad- 
uate of  Pillsbury  Academy  or  other  member  of 


the  Divinity  School  approved  by  the  donor  and 
the  faculty. 

(3)  The  Charles  Miller  Burchard  Memorial  Schol- 
arship of  $2500,  endowed  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Bur- 
chard, of  Kankakee,' 111.,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  a  theological  student  approved 
by  the  donor  and  the  faculty. 

(4)  The  First  Baptist  Church  Indianapolis  Schol- 
arship of  $2500,  endowed  by  E.  C.  Atkins,  Esq., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  a  theological  student  approved 
by  the  faculty. 

(5)  The  Daniel  Volintine  Memorial  Scholarship  of 
$2500  endowed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Volintine,  of 
Aurora,  111.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  theological  student  approved  by 
the  donor  and  the  faculty. 

(6)  The  Drake  Memorial  Biblical  Fellowship  of 
$6000  founded  by  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Drake,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  Fellow  in  the  Divinity  School  whose 
specialty  is  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

3.  Scholarship  Funds.  In  addition  to  the  above 
the  University  has  set  aside  the  income  from  cer- 
tain specific  sources  as  a  Divinity  Scholarship 
Fund. 

4.  The  Northwestern  Baptist  Education  Society. 
See  under  Preaching  and  Religious  Work. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  figures  given  above 
$105  to  $420  a  year,  refer  to  the  sum  which  may  be 
obtained  by  any  one  student  from  all  these  sources 
combined. 


EXPENSES. 


1.  Tuition.  Beginning  with  October  1, 1898,  the  fee 
for  instruction  {including  incidental  and  library 
fees)  in  the  Divinity  School  will  be  $40.00  a  quar- 
ter ;  except  that  in  the  Summer  Quarter  a  merely 
nominal  fee  of  $5.00  a  quarter,  $2.50  a  term  will  be 
charged.  To  students  entering  the  University  for 
the  first  time  there  is  a  charge  of  $5.00  as  a  ma- 
triculation fee. 

2.  Room  Rent.  By  the  munificence  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Divinity  halls,  accommodating  140 
students,  have  been  erected  upon  the  University 
grounds,  in  which  furnished  rooms  are  rented  to 
students  regularly  matriculated  in  the  Divinity 
School  at  from  $8.00  to  $12.00  a  quarter,  this  charge 
being  intended  to  cover  the  expense  of  heat,  light 
and  care  of  room.  Applications  for  rooms  should 
be  sent  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

3.  Diploma  and  Certificate  Fees.    The  charge  for  the 


Diploma  of  the  University  is  $10.00,  and  for  the 
certificate,  $5.00.  The  charge  for  the  refinacted 
D.B.  degree  of  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary  is  $5.00.  The  applicant  must  be  present 
in  person  to  receive  the  degree. 

4.  Payment  of  Bills.  Quarter  bills  for  tuition  and 
room  rent  are  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter. 

5.  General  Expenses  of  the  Student.  The  following 
table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  actual  ex- 
penses for  thirty-six  weeks  of  the  student  in  the 
Divinity  School : 

University  bill,  tuition,    ....      $120.00 

University  bill,  room  rent, 

Board  and  laundry,  .... 

Text-books  and  stationery, 

Sundries, 


30.00 

105.00 

15.00 

15.00 


Total, 


$285.00 
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PREACHING  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK. 


1.  The  Religious   Work   open   to  students  may  be 

classified  as  follows: 

a)  Preaching,  which  may  be  engaged  in  to  a  limited 
extent,  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean,  during 
residence  and  during  regular  or  special  vacations. 
There  are  frequent  opportunities  for  sup- 
plying churches  temporarily  or  regularly,  in 
the  city  and  surrounding  towns,  for  which  a 
reasonable  compensation  may  be  expected; 
but  such  services  can  be  rendered  only  by 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  preaching, 
and  may  be  undertaken  only  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  provision 
that  it  shall  not  occasion  the  absence  of 
the  student  from  any  regular  recitation  or 
lecture. 

h)  Assisting  pastors  in  and  about  the  city.  In 
this  work  a  large  number  of  students  may  be 
employed,  with  profit  both  to  themselves  and 
to  the  churches. 

c)  City  mission  work,  and  Sunday  Schools. 

2.  Arrangements  for    preaching    or    for    religious 

work  are  made: 
a)  Through  the  Dean. 
h)  Through     the    Secretary    of    the    Education 

Society, 
c)  Through  the  City  Mission  Society. 

3.  The  practical  religious  work  outlined  above   is 

to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Divinity 
course,  and  is  not  undertaken  merely  by  those 
who  need  financial  help.  This  work  is  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  specially  appointed  to 
superintend  it.    Every  student  who  is  a  candi- 


date for  a  degree  or  for  a  certificate,  will  be 
expected  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  practical 
work  in  addition  to  such  preaching  as  he  may 
do  from  time  to  time. 

4.  Special  service  in  church,  mission,  library,  or  office 

will  be  expected  of  those  who  receive  Scholar- 
ships exceeding  about  $100. 

5.  Students  who    are  members  of  regular  Baptist 

churches,  and  who  desire  to  devote  their  entire 
time  and  energy  to  study,  may,  in  addition  to 
the  receipt  of  a  Scholarship,  borrow  to  meet 
necessary  expenses,  from  the  Northwestern 
Baptist  Education  Society,  without  interest, 
and  at  the  Society's  discretion,  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $100  a  year,  to  be  repaid  in  in- 
stallments after  leaving  the  institution.  But 
in  the  case  of  students  rendering  no  service  for 
their  Scholarship,  the  sum  of  the  Scholarship 
and  the  loan  cannot  exceed  about  $200. 
Financial  aid  will  not  be  assured  to  students  who 
are  present  during  the  Summer  Quarter  only. 
Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such  remu- 
nerative service  as  may  be  available,  though  the 
University  authorities  are  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  student  ought  to  devote  his  entire 
time  and  strength  to  the  work  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

6.  Further  Opportunities  for  Self-help.  In  addition  to 

the  help  which  may  be  secured  from  participation 
in  work  of  a  religious  character,  students  in  the 
Divinity  School  may  avail  themselves  of  an 
employment  bureau,  conducted  for  the  aid  of 
students  desiring  to  earn  money  to  assist  them 
in  defraying  their  expenses. 


CHRISTIAN  SETTLEMENTS. 


It  is  the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School, 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Sociology,  to 
establish  and  maintain  various  forms  of  Christian  Set- 
tlements in  the  city.  Methods  will  vary  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student,  the  demands  of 
mission  work,  and  the  means  at  our  disposal.  As 
Boon  as  possible  a  house  in  a  suitable  locality  will  be 
provided  for  the  residence  of  Divinity  students  who 
are  to  give  service  in  mission  and  church  life.    A  care- 


ful and  orderly  method  of  analysis  of  domestic  and 
community  life,  based  on  the  studies  of  Le  Play,  Booth, 
Schaffle,  and  others,  will  be  used.  The  most  practical 
ways  of  coming  into  living  contact  with  the  people 
will  be  studied  by  experiment  and  benevolent  effort, 
under  instruction  and  advice.  Already  some  of  the 
students  are  participating  in  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement,  whose  growth  and  success  are  highly 
encouraging. 
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GENERAL  MEETINGS. 


Religious  Services.  The  members  of  the  Divinity  School 
participate  in  the  work,  and  attend  the  services 
of  the  religious  organizations  of  the  Univer- 
sity: Chapel-Assembly,  Thursdays,  10:30  a.m.; 
Christian  Union,  holding  services  Sunday  after- 


noon and  evening,  and  carrying  on  philanthropic 
work  outside  the  University  (see  Part  II,  4,  xvii, 
1  and  2,  of  the  Annual  Register);  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Missionary  Society;  the  Volunteer  Band. 
Class  and  group  prayer-meetings  are  also  held. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


The  University  Library  consists  of  the  General 
Library  and  Departmental  Libraries  for  the  several 
departments,  and  contains  in  the  aggregate  approx- 
imately 300,000  volumes.  The  General  Library  is  open 
to  Divinity  students,  and  each  department  of  the 
Divinity  School  has  its  own  Departmental  Library, 
located  in  connection  with  the  lecture  rooms  of  the 
department  to  which  it  belongs,  and  intended  for  ref- 
erence and  special  research. 

Among  the  collections  owned  by  the  University  and 
of  special  value  to  the  Divinity  School  are  the  library 
of  Prof.  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  late  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  that  of  Dr.  George  B.  Ide,  the  Colwell 
Library  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  collected  by  Dr. 
T.  J.  Conant  while  prosecuting  his  work  of  translating 


the  Bible,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  translation 
collections  in  existence,  and  the  original  library  of  the 
Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  consisting  largely 
of  books  in  History,  Science,  Sociology  and  Literature. 
Large  accessions  are  also  being  constantly  made  by 
purchase  of  books  specially  for  the  Departmental 
Libraries  of  the  Divinity  School. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Chicago  is  acces- 
sible to  members  of  the  University,  and  for  their 
convenience  a  sub-station  has  been  established  at  the 
General  Library  of  the  University. 

The  Newberry  Library  and  the  Crerar  Library 
with  their  large  and  valuable  collections,  are  also 
within  reach  of  Divinity  students. 


REGULATIONS    OF   THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 

Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University,  the  following  special  regulations  apply  to  the  Divinity 
School. 


1.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School  is 
primarily  and  chiefly  to  fit  men  to  become 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  To  this  end  students 
are  instructed  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
in  the  chief  facts  and  teachings  of  Church  His- 
tory, in  the  critical  translation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the 
constitution  and  management  of  churches,  in  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  sermons,  in  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  the  pastorate,  and  in  the  methods 
of  Christian  and  philanthropic  work. 

2.  Constituency. 

The  instruction  is  adapted  to  those  preparing  for  : 

(1)  The  pastorate. 

(2)  The  missionary  field. 

(3)  Christian  teaching. 

(4)  Other  Christian  work. 

3.  The  School  is  open  to  students  of  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  including 

(1)   Those  who  have  had  both  a  college  and  a 
theological  training. 


(2)  Those  who  have  had  a  college  training  or  its 
equivalent. 

(3)  Those  who  not  having  had  a  college  training 
desire  to  pursue  theological  studies  in  the 
English  language. 

(4)  Those  speaking  the  Scandinavian  languages, 
and  preparing  to  preach  or  teach  among  the 
Scandinavians. 

(5)  Honorary  students  who  by  permission  of  the 
President  or  Dean  attend  the  lectures  without 
undertaking  the  ordinary  work  of  the  class- 
room. 

Remark. — Women  are  admitted  to  the  Divinity 
School  upon  equal  terms  with  men.  They  receive 
no  encouragement  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  public 
preaching,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  distinctly 
taught  that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  recognizes 
the  ordination  of  women  to  the  Christian  pastorate. 

4.  Credentials.  A  student  entering  the  Divinity 
School  must  present  a  Ministerial  License,  or  a 
Certificate  of  Ordination,  or  a  statement  from  the 
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church  of  which  he  is  a  member  approving  his 
purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry or  other  Christian  service. 

5.  Admission,  Registration,  and  Withdrawals.  On 
first  entrance,  the  student  shall  (a)  present  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  his  creden- 
tials and  obtain  an  Application  Card  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  University  Examiner,  in  exchange 
for  which  he  will  receive  the  Examiner's  Cer- 
tificate j  (6)  obtain  from  the  University  Regis- 
trar, upon  the  payment  of  the  matriculation 
fee  of  $5.00  and  the  University  bills  for  the 
quarter,  the  stamp  of  his  office  upon  the  cer- 
tificate received ;  ( c )  obtain  from  the  Dean 
of  the  Divinity  School  a  Registration  Card  and 
the  necessary  course  cards  (one  of  the  latter  for 
each  course  selected)  and  [d)  file  them  with  the 
Dean. 

In  case  a  student  intends  not  to  be  in  resi- 
dence for  the  next  ensuing  quarter,  he  will  in 
place  of  registration,  file  a  Withdrawal  Card  with 
his  Dean. 

6.  Distribution  of  Courses. 

(1)  Courses  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  are 
offered  throughout  the  year.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  student  in  that  school  is  expected  to 
be  in  residence  only  three  quarters. 

(2)  In  the  English  Theological  Seminary  resident 
courses  are  offered  in  the  Summer  Quarter, 
non-resident  courses  in  the  other  three  quar- 
ters. 

(3)  The  Scandinavian  Schools  are  in  session  in  the 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

7.  The  Time  of  Entrance.  A  student  may  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  any  quarter  —  that  is,  either 
October  1,  January  1,  April  1,  or  July  1. 

8.  Full  and  Partial  Work  of  the  Student.  Each 
student  doing  full  work  is  expected  to  take 
three  Majors,  or  their  equivalent,  during  each 
quarter.    But 

(1)  A  student,  at  his  own  request,  may,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  be  permitted  to  take 
two  Majors  or  their  equivalent,  in  which 
case  he  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  is  making  proper  use  of  all  his  time. 

(2)  A  student  acting  as  pastor  of  a  church 
is  permitted  to  take  only  two  Majors  a 
quarter,  or  their  equivalent,  except  by  special 
vote  of  the  Faculty. 

9.  Absences. 

(1)  It  is  expected  that  students  will  treat  an 
engagement  with  an  instructor  as  any  other 


[^engagement,  and  the  same  rules  of  courtesy 
apply  in  case  of  inability  to  fill  an  appoint- 
ment. 

(2)  Absence  from  class  exercises  for  any  cause,  of 
necessity  involves  an  intellectual  loss  that 
can  only  be  made  up  by  special  work  if  at  all. 

(3)  All  absences  from  term  exercises  and  from  ex- 
aminations will  therefore  be  recorded.  An 
extra  Minor  will  be  required  for  every  thirty 
absences  accrued  in  any  two  consecutive 
quarters  of  a  student's  work.  An  absence 
from  an  examination  will  be  reckoned  in  the 
case  of  a  Minor,  as  equivalent  to  five  absences 
from  regular  term  exercises ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  Double  Minor,  or  Major,  as  equivalent  to 
ten  such  absences. 

(4)  Should  the  number  of  the  student's  absences 
in  any  case  reach  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  class  exercises  in  that 
course,  he  will  receive  credit  for  only  half  of 
the  course.  Should  the  number  of  absences 
in  any  case  reach  fifty  per  cent.,  no  credit 
will  be  given  for  the  course. 

10.  Standing.  The  standing  of  a  student  in  any 
course  will  be  determined  from  his  term-grade, 
and  from  an  examination  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter. 

11.  Final  Examination.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
term  examinations  the  candidate  for  a  degree  or 
certificate  is  required  to  pass  a  final  examination. 
(1)   This  examination  takes  place  in  the  eleventh 

or  twelfth  week  of  the  quarter  at  the  end  of 
which  the  student  expects  to  take  his  degree 
or  certificate. 
2)  The  examination  will  be  both  written  and  oral. 
The  latter  will  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of 
instructors  representing  at  least  three  depart- 
ments. 
(3)  The  student  who  expects  to  take  a  degree  at 
the  end  of  a  given  quarter  may  be  released 
from  the  obligation  to  attend  class  exercises, 
in  elective  courses,  during  the  last  six  weeks 
of  residence,  and  from  examination  on  the 
work  of  the  quarter  without  deduction  from 
the  courses  credited  to  him. 

12.  Graduating  Thesis.  Before  presenting  himself  for 
the  final  examination,  each  student  is  required  to 
present  a  graduating  thesis  on  some  theological 
subject.    For  specific  regulations  see  pp.  14-15. 

13.  Public  Appearance  of  Students.  The  same 
regulations    apply   to  students  in  the    Divinity 
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School  as  to  those  under  the  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science. 

IL  Seminars.  To  promote  more  advanced  study 
and  individual  research,  and  to  bring  together 
more  intimately  the  instructors  and  students, 
seminars  are  organized  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Divinity  School.  Seminar 
work  is  reckoned  as  class-room  work.  Meetings 
are  of  a  formal   and   an  informal  character;  the 


former  are  open  to  the  public,  but  the  latter  only 
to  the  members  of  the  seminar. 

15.  Library.  An  instructor  desiring  to  grant  leave  to 
a  student  to  take  books  out  of  the  Haskell  Li- 
brary shall  furnish  to  the  student  in  writing  for 
presentation  to  the  Librarian  the  name  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  name  of  the  book  or  books  to  be 
taken  out.  On  request  from  any  instructor  such  a 
book  may  be  called  in  at  once.  Three  days  shall 
be  the  limit  for  keeping  out  books  on  such  an  order 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  following 
special  regulations  apply  to  the  Graduate  Divinity  School : 


1.  Admission: 

(1)  Candidates  for  a  Degree.  The  student  who  is  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  present  the 
diploma  of  an  accepted  college,  certifying  that 
he  has  received  a  Bachelor's  degree.  If  the 
degree  is  not  A.B.,  the  student  must  present  the 
certificate  of  the  University  Examiner  or  of  his 
former  instructors  that  he  has  passed  examina- 
tions on  the  Latin  required  for  graduation  from 
the  University,  and  the  Greek  required  for 
admission  to  the  University.  One  Major  in 
Hebrew  is  required  for  admission,  but  the 
student  who  enters  without  it  is  permitted  to 
make  it  up  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School. 

(2)  Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree.  Students 
who  have  not  graduated  from  college,  are  admit- 
ted to  pursue  the  regular  curriculum  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School,  including  work  in  the 
original  languages,  without  becoming  candidates 
for  a  degree,  on  offering  certificates  in  Psychol- 
ogy, Ethics,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  General  History  and  passing  the 
examination  in  Greek  for  admission  to  the 
Junior  Colleges  of  the  University. 

Students  who  have  graduated  from  college  in 
some  other  course  than  the  A.B.  course,  are 
similarly  admitted  on  passing  the  examination 
in  Greek  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Colleges 
of  the  University. 

(3)  Unclassified  Students.  Unclassified  Students 
may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
without  examination,  provided  that  (1)  they  can 
show  good  reason  for  not  entering  one  of  the 
regular  classes;  (2)  they  can  give  evidence  to  the 
Dean  and  the  particular  instructor  under  whom 
they  desire  to  study  that  they  are  prepared  to 


undertake  the  proposed  subject  or  subjects;  (3) 
they  agree  to  adjust  themselves  to  all  the  regula- 
tions of  the  School;  (4)  having  been  admitted, 
they  maintain   a  standing  which  will  warrant 
their  continuance. 
Remaeks. — The  Unclassified  Student  is  one  who 
wishes  to  take  a  few  specific  courses.  The  preparation 
required  is  in  general  the  same  as  that  required  of  the 
regular  student  in  the  courses  to  which  the  unclas- 
sified student  seeks  admission. 

2.  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. 

(1)  Senior  College  students  who  have  completed 
nine  Majors  of  Senior  College  work  are  per- 
mitted to  elect  the  nine  remaining  Majors  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School,  and  six  of  the  Majors 
so  elected  are  credited  toward  the  D.B.  degree. 
Work  of  the  same  kind,  quality,  and  amount 
done  in  other  institutions  receives  the  same 
credit. 

(2)  Students  coming  from  other  theological  schools 
of  high  standing  receive  credit  for  work  already 
done. 

3.  Degrees  Conferred.    The  Graduate  Divinity  School 

offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  D.B., 
A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  During  the  first  two  years  the 
curriculum  is  the  same  for  all  students,  and  is 
in  large  part  prescribed.  Differentiation  for  the 
several  degrees  begins  with  the  third  year.  In 
the  case  of  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  this 
advanced  work  is  done  in  one  principal  depart- 
ment, and  one  or  two  secondary  departments. 

4.  The  ivork  of  the  first  two  years  includes  eighteen 

Majors,  or  their  equivalent,  and  is  distributed  as 
follows  : 
The  Department  of    Old  Testament    Literature 
and  Interpretation,  3. 
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The  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature 

and  Interpretation,  3. 
The  Department  of  Systematic  Theology,  3. 
The  Department  of  Church  History,  3. 
The  Department  of  Homiletics,  2. 
Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties,  1. 
The  Department  of  Sociology,  2. 
The  Department  of  Public  Speaking,  1. 

5.  Courses  Open  to  Students  under  other  Faculties. 

All  the  departments  of  the  Divinity  School  are 
open  to  Graduate  and  Senior  College  students, 
the  particular  courses  offered  being  determined 
by  the  heads  of  said  departments. 

6.  Election  of  Degrees.    On  the  completion  of  eight- 

een Majors  distributed  as  above  stated,  each 
student  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  will 
elect  whether  he  will  be  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  D.B.,  or  that  of  A.M.,  or  that  of  Ph.D.. 
and  will  make  application  to  the  Faculty  in 
writing  to  be  enrolled  as  such.  The  candidate 
for  D.B.,  will  make  this  application  through  the 
Dean,  and  the  candidate  for  A.M.,  or  Ph.D., 
through  the  Head  of  the  department  in  which 
he  wishes  to  do  his  principal  work. 

7.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  D.B. 

(1)  Third  Year.  The  student  who  having  accom- 
plished eighteen  Majors  is  accepted  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  D.B.,  must  accomplish 
nine  additional  Majors.  Of  these,  four  and  a 
half  must  be  in  departments  of  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School,  distributed  according  to  the 
election  of  the  student;  the  remaining  four  and 
one-half  may  be  selected  from  courses  in  the 
Senior  Colleges  or  the  Graduate  Schools. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  Majors  thus  required  not 
less  than  eighteen  must  have  been  pursued  in 
residence  at  a  theological  school  of  high  stand- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  accordance  with  the 
general  regulations  for  non-resident  work.  Of 
the  total  twenty-seven  not  less  than  nine  must 
have  been  pursued  at  the  University. 

(2)  Thesis.  The  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  theological  subject.  This 
production  must  be  scholarly  in  character,  and 
the  author  must  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
positions  taken  therein.  The  subject  must  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  instructor  to 
whose  department  it  pertains,  at  least  twelve 
months  before  the  date  of  the  final  examina- 
tion. The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  in 
written  form  three  months  before  the  date  of 
the  final  examination,  and,  after  final  criticism, 


in  type-written  form  six  weeks  before  the  final 
examination.  The  student  is  permitted  to  offer 
a  thesis  already  presented  in  his  regular  class 
work.  Accepted  theses  become  the  property  of 
the  University. 
(3)  Final  Examination.  After  presentation  and 
acceptance  of  his  thesis  the  candidate  is  re- 
quired, before  taking  his  degree,  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  two  departments  in  which 
he  has  done  the  largest  amount  of  work. 

8.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  A.M. 

(1)  Third  Year.  The  student  who  having  accom- 
plished eighteen  Majors  is  by  vote  of  the  Fac- 
ulty accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  must  accomplish  nine  additional  Majors. 
Of  these,  six  must  be  selected  from  one  depart- 
ment of  the  Divinity  School,  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  done,  and  three  from  a  single 
department  either  in  the  Divinity  School  or 
the  Graduate  Schools,  it  being  understood  that 
the  work  of  the  student  during  this  year  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  principal  work  is  done. 

Of  the  total  twenty-seven  Majors  thus  re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  not  less  than 
eighteen  must  have  been  pursued  in  residence 
at  a  theological  school  of  recognized  high  stand- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  accordance  with  the 
general  regulations  for  non-resident  work  (see 
below).  Of  the  total  twenty-seven  not  less  than 
nine  must  have  been  pursued  at  the  University. 

(2)  Thesis  and  Examination.  The  requirements  in 
respect  to  theses  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  D.B.  degree ;  and  in  respect  to  final  exami- 
nation, as  in  the  case  of  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

The  thesis  must  be  upon  some  question  con- 
nected with  the  principal  subject. 

9.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

(1)  Bachelor's  Course.  The  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  must  have  completed  a  Bach- 
elor's course  equivalent  to  that  required  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

(2)  He  must  have  completed  eighteen  Majors  in 
theological  study,  distributed  as  above  stated. 

(3)  Third  and  fourth  years.  Having  been  by  vote 
of  the  Faculty  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.,  he  must  continue  in  residence 
at  least  two  years  longer,  and  accomplish  work 
equivalent  to  at  least  eighteen  Majors.  Of 
this  work  two-thirds  shall  be  taken  in  one 
department  of    the  Divinity  School,  in  which 
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the  student  does  his  principal  work.  The 
remaining  one-third  may  be  taken  in  not  to 
exceed  two  departments  either  of  the  Divinity 
School  or  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  it  being 
understood  that  the  work  of  the  student 
during  these  two  years  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  principal  work  is  done. 
Of  the  four  years  thus  required  as  a  minimum 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  not  less  than  three  must 
have  been  spent  in  residence  at  a  theological 
school  of  recognized  high  standing,  and  the 
last  two  at  the  University. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  candidate  for  Ph.D.  is  permitted 
to  take  B.D.  or  A.M.  when  he  shall  have  completed 
twenty-seven  Majors,  according  to  the  prescribed  reg- 
ulations.— 2.  The  student  who  has  taken  D.B.  is  per- 
mitted to  offer  toward  Ph.D.  the  work  he  has  already 
done  in  the  departments  which  he  chooses  for  his 
principal  and  secondary  subjects. 

(4)  He  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German,  a  good  command  of  literary  expres- 
sion, and  such  knowledge  of  subjects  consid- 
ered fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
individual  departments. 

(5)  Thesis.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  question  connected  with  his 
principal  subject.  This  production  must  be 
scholarly  in  character,  exhaustive  in  its  sub- 
ject-matter, and  must  constitute  an  actual  con- 
tribution to  knowledge. 

The  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  head  professor  or  acting  head  at  least 
twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination;  the  thesis  itself  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  written  form  to  the  head  professor 
three    months    before    the    date    of   the    final 


examination,     and,    after    criticism,    in     type- 
written form  upon  the  thesis-paper  prescribed 
by  the  University,  six  weeks  before  the  date  of 
the  final    examination;    after   acceptance,   100 
printed  copies  of  the  same  must  be  deposited 
in  the  Library  within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  the  final  examination.    Accepted  theses  be- 
come the  property  of  the  University. 
(6)  Final    Examination.     After    presentation     and 
acceptance    of    his    thesis,     the    candidate    is 
required  before   taking  his  degree  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  departments  in  which  he 
has    done    his  principal  and  secondary  work. 
Remark. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is 
given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  programme, 
but  as  the  recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments 
and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown 
first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power 
of  independent  investigation   and  forming  an  actual 
contribution  to  existing  knowledge,  and  secondly,  by 
the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field 
of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in 
the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness 
in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 
10.  Non-Resident  Work.    After  being  admitted,  the 
student  will  be  permitted  to  substitute  for  resi- 
dent work  non-resident  work,  provided  that  (1) 
the  non-resident  work  shall  be  performed  under 
the  direction  of  a  professor  or  instructor  of  the 
University  Extension  Division  of   the  Univer- 
sity,  and   is  a  full  equivalent  in   amount  and 
character  for  that  for  which  it  is  substituted; 
(2)  a  satisfactory  examination  shall  be  passed 
upon    the    same    at   the    University;    (3)    the 
amount    of    non-resident    work   offered    for    a 
degree  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  prescribed 
under  the  requirements  for  the  several  degrees. 
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COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

XLL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE 

AND  INTERPRETATION 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, and  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

EMIL  GUSTAV  HIRSCH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Ancient  History. 

IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

JAMES    HENRY    BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  the   Semitic  Languages 
Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

CLARK  EUGENE  CRANDALL,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

FELLOWS. 
1898-99.° 

ALOIS  B.  RTA,  A.M.  WINFRED  NICHOLS  DONOVAN,  A.M. 

JOHN  M.  P.  SMITH,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

HEBREW   LANGUAGE   AND    LITERATURE. 

It  is  believed  that  with  close  application  the  student  may  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage within  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  courses  in  beginning  Hebrew  and  in  Hebrew  History  are 
arranged  for  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  desire  to  lay  a  foundation  for  critical  and  exegetical  work  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  likewise  for  those  who  are  contemplating  a  more  extended  study  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages. The  first  course  covers  the  Elements  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar  and  secures  a  vocabulary  of  three  to 
four  hundred  words.  In  a  second  course,  besides  a  large  amount  of  reading,  in  connection  with  which  the 
vocabulary  of  the  student  is  increased,  the  principles  of  Hebrew  Syntax  are  studied.  After  this  course  the 
student  is  permitted  to  select  any  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  department  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is 
required. 

The  more  advanced  courses  cover  the  principal  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  considered  from  every  point 
of  view.    In  this  work  two  things  are  kept  in  mind : 

1)  The  securing  of  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  more  important  problems  of  Old  Testament  literature  and 
thought,  and 

2)  A  scientific  method  of  work  which  will  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  for  himself  original  investigation. 
In  brief,  then,  three  classes  of  students  are  provided  for  : 

1)  The  divinity  student,  or  the  general  linguistic  student  who  wishes  only  to  secure  an  ability  to  read  the 
more  easy  Hebrew ; 

2)  The  divinity  or  graduate  student  who  desires  to  prepare  himself  for  critical  work  of  an  exegetical 
character ; 

3)  The  Btudent  who  is  preparing  himself  to  teach  in  some  department  of  Biblical  Literature. 
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RABBINICAL   LANGUAGE  AND   LITERATURE. 

In  the  Rabbinical  Section  the  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of, 

1)  Students  in  Semitic  philology ;  for  this  purpose  especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  presentation  of 
the  grammar  and  lexicography  of  the  Rabbinical  dialects. 

2)  Students  in  New  Testament  literature,  comparative  religion,  history,  and  philosophy.  To  meet  their 
needs,  the  analogies  presented  by  the  Rabbinical  sources  to  New  Testament  theology  and  ethics,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Judaism  during  the  Rabbinical  period,  as  also  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  their  philosophy,  will  be 
traced  from  the  original  sources. 

3)  Students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is  believed  that  in  connection  with  the 
courses  in  the  departments  of  Semitic  languages  and  literatures,  history,  and  philosophy  in  this  University, 
those  in  Rabbinical  literature  will  enable  candidates  for  the  Jewish  ministry  to  equip  themselves  most  thor- 
oughly for  their  vocation. 

ARAMAIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  the  Aramaic  and  Syriac  languages  and  literatures  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of, 

1)  Students  intending  to  devote  themselves  especially  to  the  study  of  these  languages.  The  grammatical 
and  lexicographical  presentation  and  the  historical  development  of  these  dialects,  in  conjunction  with  detailed 
reading  in  their  literatures,  will  be  the  means  employed  to  reach  this  end. 

2)  Students  of  the  other  Semitic  languages.  The  courses  are  arranged  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  the  gen- 
eral bearings  on  Semitic  philology  of  Aramaic-Syriac  grammar  and  lexicography. 

ASSYRIAN    LANGUAGE  AND   LITERATURE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  study  the  Assyro-Babylonian  language  and  literature  : 

1)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  grammar  and  lexicon,  with  special  reference  also  to  comparative  Semitic 
lexicography,  geography,  and  institutions. 

2)  As  one  of  the  most  important  helps,  lexicographically,  historically,  and  geographically,  to  scientific 
work  in  any  of  the  other  Semitic  languages  or  literatures. 

ARABIC   LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 

The  courses  offered  in  Arabic  are  intended  to  cover  quite  minutely  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language, 
whether  the  work  is  done  primarily  for  the  help  afforded  the  student  of  Hebrew  or  Assyrian,  or  for  a  more 
detailed  study  of  Arabic  grammar  for  its  own  sake.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Kuran,  and  provision  is 
also  made  for  courses  of  an  extended  character  in  Arabic  commentary,  history,  geography,  and  inscriptions. 
While  the  majority  of  students  doubtless  study  Arabic  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Hebrew  grammar  it 
is  believed  that  the  field  of  Arabic  literature  is  one  which  is  more  and  more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican students.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  comparative  aspects  of  Arabic  grammar,  both  etymology 
and  syntax. 

ANCIENT   HISTORY. 

The  courses  in  Ancient  History  provide  for  : 

1)  A  general  survey  of  Semitic  antiquity  (including  Egypt) ; 

2)  Special  investigation  into  the  history  of  each  of  the  great  Semitic  peoples ; 

3)  A  connected  study  of  the  history  of  Israel ; 

4)  Special  work  in  selected  topics  of  Hebrew  history ; 

The  classes  of  students  contemplated  are  : 

1)  Workers  in  the  Semitic  field,  who  should  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  oriental 
history,  and  special  knowledge  of  some  part  of  it ; 

2)  Divinity  students  for  whom  the  fullest  understanding  of  biblical  history  is  desirable  ; 

3)  Students  in  general  history  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  its  beginnings  in  oriental  antiquity. 
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OTHER  LANGUAGES  AND  COMPARATIVE  WORK. 

The  remaining  cognate  languages  are  offered  especially  for  students  who  purpose  to  pursue  some  line  of 
comparative  work.  This  work  is  open  to  such  men  as  have  already  acquired  an  extended  knowledge  of  the 
Semitic  linguistic  field.    It  aims  to  present  in  comparative  form  the  best  results  of  the  latest  research. 

EGYPTIAN   LANGUAGE,    LITERATURE,   AND   ARCHEOLOGY. 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  American  students  to  direct  their  attention,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
toward  study  in  the  great  Egyptian  field.  An  opportunity  is,  therefore,  offered,  (1)  to  those  who  wish  merely 
to  gain  a  general  conception  of  the  Egyptian  field,  (2)  but  also  to  those  who  may  wish  to  give  special  attention 
to  Egyptian  literature  or  archaeology.  For  students  of  comparative  Semitic  philology  the  importance  of  the 
Egyptian  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  It  presents  a  linguistic  development,  as  illustrated  in  autograph 
examples  of  language,  continuing  through  a  period  of  more  than  4000  years.  The  original  materials  accessible 
to  the  student  here  are  unusually  plentiful.    They  comprise  : 

1)  The  Egyptian  collection  of  the  Art  Institute,  which  is  very  full,  especially  in  the  products  of  the  arts 
and  crafts.     Its  collection  of  scarabs  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

2)  The  collection  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  probably  the  largest  in  America,  especially  rich  in 
bronzes,  stone  vessels,  tomb  reliefs,  and  funereal  remains. 

3)  The  collection  gathered  for  the  University,  in  Egypt  in  1894-5 ;  a  large  portion  of  the  discoveries  of 
Professor  Petrie  in  Egypt  during  the  last  four  years,  including  also  the  great  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  collec- 
tion of  over  2000  oriental  weights  ;  all  of  which  are  installed  in  Haskell  Museum. 

In  addition  to  these  originals,  the  University  has  1200  photographs  of  monuments  in  situ  and  of  collections 
in  European  museums  and  a  large  collection  of  casts  and  reproductions.  There  is  also  a  representative  series 
of  casts  in  the  Art  Institute  and  the  Field  Museum. 

This  material  will  be  used  in  the  courses  on  archaeology  and  to  some  extent  in  the  course  on  the  history 
of  Egypt. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK. 

The  work  of  the  student  ordinarily  will  be  arranged  according  to  one  of  four  or  five  plans : 

I.      PRELIMINARY   COURSES. 

The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggregating  three  Majors.  These  courses 
viz.  (a)  1 ;  (b)  2,  or  3,  or  4,  or  5,  or  6 ;  (c)  14,  or  18,  or  19,  or  36). 

1)  Constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  all  regular  students  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School,  and 

2)  Serve  as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  or  in  the  Old 
Testament  Literature  and  Theology.  Students  who  have  already  performed  this  work  before  entering  th© 
University  of  Chicago  will  receive  credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 

II.      SECONDARY   WORK    IN    OLD   TESTAMENT   LITERATURE   AND   THEOLOGY. 

Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology,  when  presented  as  a  secondary  subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will 
be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  preliminary  courses,  work  amounting  to  six  Majors,  which  shall  be 
systematically  arranged,  and  which  the  head  of  the  department  shall  approve.  The  student  is  recommended  to 
select  either  (1)  three  historical  courses  (viz.  29,  30,  31),  with  three  courses  in  exegetical  work  selected  from  the 
courses  offered,  or  (2)  work  made  up  of  Courses  22,  36,  42,  48,  49 ;  or  (3)  work  in  Rabbinical  literature  and 
theology,  selected  from  Courses  59  to  69. 

III.      SECONDARY    WORK   IN    SEMITIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES. 

When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  the  student  may  select  either 
Aramaic,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  in  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  six  Majors. 

IV.      PRINCIPAL   WORK   IN    OLD   TESTAMENT   LITERATURE    AND   THEOLOGY.  J 

Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology,  when  presented  as  a  principal  subject,  will  be  understood  to  include 
1)  A   thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  including  syntax   and    lexicography,  and   a  good 
acquaintance  with  Biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriacj 
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2)  An  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  literature  ; 

3)  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  especially  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Persian,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  Old  Testament  (see  Courses  28-31); 

4)  An  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old  Testament  literature  in  its  various  forme 
of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom  ;  also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and 
of  the  principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation  ; 

5)  A  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  theological  ideas  of  the 
Hebrews. 

6)  Some  familiarity  with  the  Rabbinical  literature  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  New  Testament  litera- 
ture, with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

V.      PRINCIPAL   WORK   IN   SEMITIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES. 

When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages,  he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained 
a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay 
special  emphasis  upon  either  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which  he  thus 
selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the  character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in 
part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In  any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicog- 
raphy will  be  expected.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  definite  form. 
The  degree  is  granted  only  to  those  who  can  give  evidence  of  high  attainment  in  the  department  and  of  ability 
to  do  independent  investigation. 

COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks. 
Mj  =  Major  course= a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


DM=Double  Minor  course= a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks, 
DMj  =  Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


Remark  :  In  the  Semitic  Department  all  courses  are 
intended  primarily  for  Graduate  and  Divinity  stu- 
dents, but  may  be  taken  by  Senior  College  students 
who  are  prepared  therefor. 

Hebrew  Language  and  Literature. 

1.  Hebrew  Language. —  Gen.  i-viii.;  'including    the 

grammatical  principles  of  the  language,  the 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of 
English  into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in 
Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Method.  Also 
selected  chapters  in  Samuel,  with  a  study  of  the 
most  common  principles  of  syntax  and^textual 
criticism. 
This  course  is  given  twice  each  year,  viz.: 

DMj.  or  2  DM.    Summer  Quarter; 
8:30  and  2:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Breasted 
and  Dr.  Crandall. 
2  Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  12:00. 
Associate  Professor  Price 
AND  Head  Professor  Harper. 

2.  Historical  Hebrew.— The  Books  of  Samuel.     Crit- 

ical translation  of  portions,  using  Driver,  Notes 
on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
with  a  study  of  Hebrew  syntax,  the   Hebrew 


accents,  the  principles  of  textual  criticism,  witk 
special  reference  to  the  ancient  versions. 

M.     Second  Term,  '98  ;    8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 
Mj.     SpringQuarter, '99;  9:30, 
Dr.  Crandall. 

3.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Book  of  Genesis. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '99 ;  8: 30, 
Dr.  Crandall. 

4.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Kings.     Crit- 

ical translation  of  portions  of  the  books,  with  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  Hebrew  syntax,  the 
Hebrew  accents,  the  principles  of  textual  criti- 
cism, with  special  reference  to  the  ancient  ver- 
sions and  to  the  information  gained  from  th© 
Assyrian  inscriptions  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
contents  of  these  books. 

M.      Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '99,. 
Dr.  Willett. 

5.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Kings.    Sam© 

as  Course  4. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter, '99;   8:30, 
Dr.  Crandall. 

6.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Kings.    Sam-e 

as  Course  4. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '99, 
Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 
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7.  The  Books  of  Kings. — Critical  translation  of  the 

more  important  portions,  with  special  reference 
to  the  syntax. 

M j .     Spring  Quarter,  '99 ;  11 :  00. 

Associate  Professor  Price. 

8.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading.    Deuteronomy, — Includ- 

ing a  study  of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  and  the 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  book. 

3^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter, '99;  8:30. 
3^  M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '99. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

9.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading.    Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. 

3^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter, '98;  8:30. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

9A.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading.     Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah  and  Esther. 
i^M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98  ;  3:00. 

Dr.  Willett. 

9B.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading.    Proverbs,  Job,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and  Song  of  Songs. 
ygA.   Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98;  3: 00. 

Dr.  Willett. 

10.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading.     Books  of  Samuel— With 

a  study  of  the  Hebrew  Vocabulary. 

3^M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98  ;  3: 00. 

Dr.  Crandall. 

3^M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '99  ;  12: 00 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

11.  Hebrew    Sight   Reading.     Books  of  Kings. —  In- 

cluding a  comparison  in  form  with  Chronicles. 
3^M.   Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter, '99;  12:00. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

12.  Deuteronomy. — This  course  will  embrace  a  study 

(1)  of  the  question  of  authorship,  date  and  pur- 
pose, (2)  of  a  somewhat  detailed  comparison 
with  the  material  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  and 
(3)  of  a  critical  reading  of  selected  passages, 
with  special  reference  to  Hebrew  syntax. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

13.  Books    of    Kings    and    Their   Parallel  Assyrian 

Records. — Historical  and  Critical  work. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter, '98;  8:30. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

14.  Isaiah  i-xxxix. — Arrangement  of  the  material  in 

chronological  order,  a  critical  translation  of  the 
more   important  sections,   a  translation  of  the 


whole,  and  a  study  of  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  teachings  in  their  historical  setting. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter, '98;  2:00. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

15.  Isaiah    i-xxxix    (in    English). — Arrangement    in 

chronological  order,  analysis,  and  interpretation 
of  the  different  prophecies,  with  a  study  of  their 
contents  in  the  light  of  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  problems  of  the  times,  and  of  the  in- 
formation gained  from  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions. 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '98 ;  3  :  00. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

16.  Isaiah    xl-lxvi.  —  An  examination   of   the    ques- 

tions of  authorship,  style,  date  of  composition ; 
the  character  of  the  Messianic  element ;  a  crit- 
ical translation  of  selected  passages,  and  a  rapid 
translation  of  the  remainder. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter, '99;  3:00. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

17.  Isaiah   xl-lxvi  (in  English). — In  this  course  the 

effort  will  be  made  to  master  the  contents  of  the 
chapters  and  to  study  the  progress  of  the 
thought.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '99 ;  2 :  00. 

Associate  Professor  Price. 

18.  Jeremiah. — Attention  will  be  given  to  the  political 

conditions  in  Judah's  decline,  and  the  waning  of 
religious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's 
utterances ;  the  book  will  be  arranged  and  inter- 
preted in  chronological  order. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '99;  3:00. 

Associate  Professor  Price. 

19.  Ezekiel. —  Condition  of   the   exiles ;     Babylonian 

government ;  Ezekiel's  character ;  analysis  and 
translation  of  selected  sections. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1901.' 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

20.  The   Psalter.— The    formation    of    the    Psalter; 

characteristics  of  the  Psalms  as  to  style  and 
authorship ;  the  personal,  historical,  and  national 
elements;  their  religious  characteristics;  crit- 
ical translation  of  selected  Psalms ;  their  classi- 
fication and  use. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1900. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

21.  The  Psalter  (in  English).— The  formation  of  the 

Psalter;  characteristics  of  the  Psalms  as  to 
style  and  authorship  ;  the  personal,  historical, 
and  national  elements;  their  religious  charac- 
teristics, their  classification  and  use. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1900  ;  2:00. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
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22.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 

History.  —  In  this  course  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  present  under  four  divisions  (namely  : 
'(1)  the  beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom, (2)  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
times  of  Josiah,  (3)  from  the  times  of  Josiah  to 
the  times  of  Ezra,  (4)  from  the  times  of  Ezra  to 
the  times  of  the  Maccabees);  (a)  The  particular 
historical  events  with  their  relations  to  con- 
temporaneous history,  (6)  the  literary  docu- 
ments, (c)  the  social,  industrial,  and  political 
data,  {d)  the  facts  concerning  the  various  reli- 
gious institutions,  (e)  the  general  progress  of 
religious  thought.  The  course  is  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Old  Testament  study. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '99, 1900, 1901 ;  11:  GO. 
Head  Propessoe  Harper. 

23.  Outline  of    Hebrew  History. — A  survey    of    the 

political,  social,  and  religious  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people  from  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  including 
a  critical  investigation  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
the  disruption,  the  great  reform  of  Josiah,  the 
exile,  and  the  restoration. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98 ;  4: 00. 

Dr.  Willett. 

24.  Hebrew  Seminar  I. — The  Minor  Prophets  :  Micah, 

Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Obadiah,  Hag- 
gai. 

2  Mj.     Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters,  '98. 
Monday,  11:00-1:00. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

25.  Hebrew  Seminar  II. — The  Minor  Prophets  :  Zech- 

ariah,  Malachi,  Joel  and  Jonah. 

2  Mj.     Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

26.  Hebrew    Seminar    III.  — The   Minor    Prophets: 

Amos  and  Hosea. 

2  Mj.     Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters,  1900. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

27.  Hebrew  Seminar  IV. — Isaiah  i-xii. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  '98  ;  Tues.,  4: 00-6: 00. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

28.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 

archy.— In  this  course  the  chief  attention  is 
given  to  special  topics,  such  as(l)  the  sources  of 
the  history,  their  analysis,  date  and  value,  meth- 
ods of  Hebrew  historical  composition,  with  com- 
parisons in  the  general  field  of  Semitic  historiog- 


raphy; (2)  historical,  geographical,  and  chrono- 
logical problems  presented  by  this  history,  em- 
phasis being  laid  on  methods  of  investigation ; 
(3)  the  oriental  monarchy  in  general,  its  princi- 
ples, phenomena,  and  characteristics,  studied 
comparatively.  A  general  acquaintance  with 
oriental  antiquity  and  Hebrew  history,  such  as 
is  contemplated  in  Courses  23  and  32,  are  desir- 
able as  prerequisites. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1900. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 
29-31.  History  of  the  Hebrews. — The  three  courses 
outlined  form  a  series  of  three  successive  Majors, 
covering  in  successive  steps  the  history  of  Israel 
from  the  beginning  to  the  Maccabean  age.  Each 
course  is,  however,  an  independent  study  and 
may  be  taken  separately.  Careful  attention  is 
given  in  each  course  to  the  analysis  and  valua- 
tion of  the  sources,  though  the  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  general  outlines  of  the  history,  not  on  the 
detailed  investigation  of  special  topics. 

29.  The  Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History.-This 
course  embraces  a  brief  analysis  of  the  early  tra- 
ditions and  an  introduction  on  the  patriarchal 
period,  but  lays  chief  stress  on  the  work  of  Moses, 
the  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  the  tribal  strug- 
gles down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Benjamin- 
ite  monarchy.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '99. 

Professor  Goodspeed. 

30.  The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy. — In- 
cluding a  study  of  the  undivided  kingdom  under 
Saul,  David,  and  Solomon ;  the  disruption,  its 
causes  and  effects,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  to  their  decline  and  fall,  with  consideration 
of  the  relations  to  the  nations  outside  ;  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  history  and  its  ultimate  issues. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1900. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

31.  Exilic  and  Post-Exilic  History. — The  scope  of 
this  course  is  limited  to  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  exile,  and  the 
course,  meaning,  and  issues  of  the  succeeding 
history  down  to  the  Maccabean  age.  More  par- 
ticular attention  is  naturally  here  given  to  the 
literature  and  religion  of  Judaism  in  their  rela- 
tions to  those  of  preceding  and  succeeding 
periods.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1900. 

Professor  Goodspeed. 
32.    The  History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Persian  Empire. — 
This  course  presents  a  general  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  East,  from  the  beginnings  of 
history  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia  to  the  rise  of 
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the  Persian  Empire  under  Cyrus.     Lectures  by 

the  instructor  and  investigation  of  special  topics 

by  the  students  constitute  the  method  of  work. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98;  2:00. 

Professor  Goodspeed. 

33.  Contemporary  History  of   the    Old    Testament. 

Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria. — This  course  treats 
of  the  special  points  of  contact  between  Israel 
and  the  great  nations  about  her.  The  topics 
are  not  limited  to  strictly  historical  points,  but 
include  also  early  traditions  and  religion  where 
there  seem  to  be  relations  between  those  of 
the  several  nations.  The  order  of  treatment 
follows  the  historical  development  of  the  nations 
in  question  and  some  previous  acquaintance 
with  their  history  is  desirable. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1900. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

34.  Oriental  Antiquity  under  Assyrian    Domination. 

— This  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  history 

of    Western    Asia    under  the    great    Assyrian 

conquerors    from   Shalmaneser  II.    to    Ashur- 

banipal,   including  a  survey    of    the    material 

furnished  by  the  Inscriptions  with  its  bearing 

upon  relations  of    other  states,  especially   the 

kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  Assyrian 

Empire. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1900. 

Professor  Goodspeed. 

35.  The  Origin,  Growth,  and  Character  of  the  Pro- 

phetic Books. — The  first  work  in  this  course 
will  be  (1)  an  introductory  outline  study  of  the 
times  of  the  prophets,  both  within  and  without 
Israel ;  (2)  each  prophet  will  then  be  studied  in 
his  own  surroundings  and  in  chronological 
order ;  (3)  the  prophecies  also  will  be  arranged 
in  their  supposed  order  as  to  time ;  (4)  the 
principal  theme  of  each,  together  with  its  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  series,  will  be  considered. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  *98  ;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
Mj .     Spring  Quarter,  1900 ;  3 :  00 . 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

36.  The  Hebrew   Prophets.  —  Including  (1)  a  study 

one  by  one,  of  the  prophetical  works  in  chron- 
ological order,  with  particular  attention  to  the  his- 
torical connection  and  contents  of  each,  special 
passages  being  selected  for  critical  translation; 
(2)  a  general  treatment,  based  upon  the  previous 
study  of  (a)  the  life  and  methods  of  the  prophets; 
(b)  prophetic  history  and  historiography;  (c)  pro- 
phetic politics ;  (d)  prophetic  ethics,  or  the  work 


of  the  prophets  as  reformers.  [This  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  Hebrew 
fluently.]  Mj.     Summer  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '98.] 
37.  Prophecy  and  the  History  of  Prophecy. — A 
study  of  the  idea  and  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  prophecy  upon  the  basis  of  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  prophetic  material  according  (1)  to 
the  historical  periods,  (2)  the  work  of  the 
prophet,  (3)  the  principal  ideas  of  prophecy. 
This  course  may  be  taken  only  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  ground  covered  in  35. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

39.  Prophecy  and  the  History  of   Prophecy.— Same 

as  Course  37,  but  conducted  for  undergraduate 
students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98;  11:00. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

40.  Messianic   Prophecy. — A  study  in   chronological 

order  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament;  together  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  principal  topics  connected  with  the  subject 
of  prophecy;  the  relation  of  each  particular 
prophecy  to  all  others  in  the  series,  and  to  its  New 
Testament  fulfillment. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1901, 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

41.  Hebrew  Poetic  Literature. — An    examination  of 

Hebrew  poetry  with  special  reference  to  the 
strophic  arrangement  and  diction,  including  an 
investigation  of  the  development  of  the  poetic 
literature,  and  a  special  examination  of  the 
origin,  structure  and  characteristics  of  the 
Books  of  Job,  Proverbs  and  Eccleeiastes,  and 
the  later  Psalmody. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

42.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  a  study  of  the 

contents  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  later  Psalms,  including  a  study  of  He- 
brew Philosophy  in  general,  taking  up  (a)  its 
history  (canonical;  post-canonical),  forms,  and 
contents;  (6)  its  relation  to  the  philosophy  of 
other  nations;  (c)  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew 
Law;  (d)  its  relation  to  Hebrew  Prophecy;  (e) 
its  teachers  compared  with  the  prophets;  (/)  its 
general  scope  and  importance.  [This  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  Hebrew 
fluently].  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '99«. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 
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43.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics. — Same  as  Course 

40,  but  conducted  for  undergraduate  students 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
>^Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters  1900,  1901 ; 

Sunday,  8:30. 
Mj.     AutumnQuarter,  1900;  11:00. 
Head  Propessok  Harper. 

44.  History  of  the  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.— A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Old 
Testament  canonical  books  ;  their  first  recogni- 
tion as  authoritative  ;  their  adoption  and  use  as 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  history  of 
the  text,  together  with  an  examination  of  the 
principal  ancient  versions  and  of  their  compar- 
ative value  in  textual  criticism. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter, '99;  4:00. 

Associate  Professor  Price. 

45.  General  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of 

the  Old  Testament. — Lecture  courses,  with  ex- 
ercises introductory  to  the  textual  study  of 
Samuel  or  Jeremiah.  The  history  of  textual 
tradition  (Massorah)  and  of  the  ancient  versions, 
with  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  possible 
sources  of  errors  in  the  Massoretic  text,  will  form 
a  part  of  this  course. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter, '98;  9:30 

Professor  Hirsch. 

46.  History,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Old  Testament 

Interpretation. — This  will  be  a  study  of  the 
early,  current,  and  most  approved  methods  of 
Old  Testament  exegesis  with  concrete  applica- 
tion to  selected  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1900^ 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

48.  The  Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testament 
Traditions. — (1)  A  comparison  of  the  several 
documents  of  which  the  Hexateuch  is  composed, 
with  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  Hexa- 
teuchal  analysis,  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
analysis  rests  ;  analogies  in  other  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  phenomena  presented  in 
the  Hexateuch ;  and  (2)  a  brief  survey  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  more  important 
Semitic  nations.  Semitic  civilization;  an  estimate 
of  its  characteristics  and  its  relation  to  other 
civilizations ;  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
together  with  an  examination  in  detail  of  the 
i'  traditions  found  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  literature 
namely,  the  accounts  of  the  creation,  the  garden 
of  Eden,  the  story  of  the  fall,  the  beginnings  of 


civilization,  the  longevity  of  the  early  patriarchs 
the  earlier  partriarchal  stories,  the  residence  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  plagues,  the 
exodus,  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  wandering  in 
the  wilderness,  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  1900  ;  12  :  00. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

49.  Old  Testament  Institutions   and   Laws. — Includ- 

ing (1)  an  examination  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
significance  of  the  more  important  Israelitish 
institutions  ;  for  example,  the  Sabbath,  marriage, 
sacrifice,  circumcision,  the  clean  and  the  unclean, 
feasts  and  festivals,  and  a  comparison  of  similar 
institutions  among  other  nations ;  (2)  a  study  of 
(a)  the  contents  of  Old  Testament  legal  literature 
as  classified  according  to  the  prevailing  element 
in  each  case,  whether  the  hygienic,  the  social,  the 
civil,  or  the  religious ;  (&)  the  relation  of  this 
literature  to  other  divisions  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture ;  (c)  the  connection  of  this  legislation  with 
the  different  periods  of  Israelitish  history ;  [d) 
the  principles  underlying  this  system  compared 
with  those  of  other  ancient  legal  systems ;  (e)  a 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  government  under 
which  Israel  lived  ;  (/)  the  relation  of  the  Israel 
itish  theocracy  to  the  other  ancient  forms  of 
government ;  {g)  the  influence  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  Israelitish  theocracy  upon  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  1900  ;   12  :  00. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

50.  The  Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testament 

Traditions. — Same  as  Course  49,  but  conducted 
for  undergraduate  students  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew. 

3^Mj.     Autumn    and  Winter  Quarters, 
'98-9;  Sunday,  8:30. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  1900. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

51-52.  Religions  of  the  Semites. — This  course  in- 
cludes four  Majors  which  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

51A,  51B,  51C.  Religions  of  the  Ancient  Semitic 
World.— Embracing  (A)  those  of  Egypt,  (B)  Ba- 
bylonia, Assyria  and  (C)  the  Hebrews,  with  a 
more  rapid  survey  of  the  religious  material  of 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Early  Arabia.  A  large 
amount  of   reading    in    the    literature  of   the 
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subject  and  writing  of  papers  is  required  from 
students. 
3Mj.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 

'98-9;  3:00. 

Professor  Goodspeed. 
52.  Islam. — The  life  and  teachings  of  Muhammed 
and  the  religious  movement  proceeding  from 
him.  The  work  done  embraces  lectures  by  the 
instructor  on  the  general  topics  with  careful 
analyses  and  summaries  of  the  Quran  by  the 
students.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1900. 

Professor  Goodspeed. 

55.  Egyptian    Archaeology   and   the   Old  Testament. 

— Reading  in  Hebrew  of  all  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  explained  by  Egyptian 
life,  language,  or  surviving  remains.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Egyptian  is  not  necessary. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1900. 
Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

56.  Modern  Discoveries  and  the  Old  Testament. — A 

presentation  and  a  study  of  the  results  of  recent 
discoveries  made  in  oriental  countries,  especially 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  which  shed  light 
on  the  narratives  and  life  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Price. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1898.] 

57.  Palestinian  Geography.— Based  on  the  Old  Testa- 

ment, the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  and  the  latest 
results  of  modern  explorations. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '99  ;  12: 00 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

58.  Palestinian   Life. — Based  on  the  Old  Testament 

and  contemporary  history. 
M.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '99;  12:00. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
66.  Rabbinical   Commentaries    on  Genesis  or  other 
Books  of  the   Old   Testament. — The  study  of 


terminology  of  the  Hebrew  Grammarians  and 
their  writings  will  be  combined  with  this  course. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter, '99;  9:30. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

67.  History  of  the  Jewish  Sects :   Pharisees,  Saddu- 

cees,  Essenes,  Rabbinites,  and  Karaites. — Lec- 
ture studies  from  the  Rabbinical  and  other 
sources,  presenting  the  rise  of  these  sects,  in 
connection  with  the  religious  and  political  con- 
troversies in  Judaism  and  their  influence  upon 
the  development  of  Judaism. 
M.  First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '98;  11:00. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

68.  Talmudical  Analogies  to  the  New  Testament. — 

A  presentation  of  the  correspondences  of  Rab- 
binical doctrine  with  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  life  of  the  Jews  during 
the  New  Testament  century. 
M.    Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '98;  11:00. 
Professor  Hirsch. 
M.   Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '99;   12:00. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

70.  Biblical  Aramaic. — (a)  The  elements  of  Aramaic; 
(&)  critical  study  of  the  Aramaic  of  the  Book  of 
Ezra;  (c)  reading  of  similar  material  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel ;  (d)  translation  and  interpreta- 
tion with  discussion  of  text,  literary  form  and 
contents  of  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '99;  9:30. 
Dr.  Crandall. 
M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  1900. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

For  courses  in  Rabbinical  Language  and  Literature, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  Comparative  Semitic  Philol- 
ogy, Egyptian,  and  Coptic,  see  the  Programme  of  the 
Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
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XLII     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE 
AND  INTERPRETATION, 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 

SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 

CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  New  Testament  Literature,  and  Reader  in  New 

Testament  Literature. 
EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.^ 


CASPAR  RENE  GREGORY,  Ph.D.,  Theol.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in Palceography  and  Textual 
Criticism  in  1898  [ProfeBSor  Ordinarius-HonorariuB  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Leipzig], 


EDGAR  DOW  VARNEY,  A.M.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  New  Testament  Literature,  1897-8. 
HAMILTON  FORD  ALLEN,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Fellow  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek,  1898-9. 
THOMAS  ALLEN  HOBEN,  A.M.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  New  Testament  Literature,  1898-9. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

LINES    OF    STUDY. 

The  Department  known  in  the  Divinity  School  as  The  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Interpretation  (XLII)  is  designated  in  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Senior  Colleges  as  that  of  Biblical  and 
Patristic  Greek  {IX).  The  two  titles  emphasize  different  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  one  department.  The 
aim  of  this  department  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investigation: 

(1)  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely  related  linguistically  to  the 
New  Testament,  for  students  who  already  have  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek.  In  this  division  of  the  work 
opportunity  is  provided  for  the  translation  and  grammatical  study  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  Septuagint 
and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Jewish  Greek  literature  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
New  Testament  writings,  and  of  early  Christian  Greek  literature.  The  special  aim  in  this  portion  of  the  work  is, 
primarily,  to  give  to  all  students  the  necessary  linguistic  foundation  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and,  secondarily,  to  afford  to  those  who  desire  it  an  opportunity  to  form  a  broad  basis  for  advanced  original 
work  in  the  various  departments  of  New  Testament  study. 

(2)  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text,  and  the  theory  and  praxis  of  textual  criticism  as  applied 
to  them. 

(3)  Historical  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  including  : 

(a)  The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 

(b)  The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Graeco-Roman  World.  Both  these  lines  of  study  are  pur- 
sued with  special  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  the  method  of  historical  investigation,  and  of  the 
necessary  historical  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

1(c)  The  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age  of  the  Church,  especially  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  books  which  arose  in  this  period, 
(d)  Special  Introductions  to  the  several  New  Testament  books,  in  which  the  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and 
plan  of  these  books  are  discussed.     These  will  be  taken  up  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
line  of  study  (c),  and  with  the  following,  4  (b). 

(4)  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including  : 

(a)  Principles  of  interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these  prin- 
ciples is  given  only  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  Ib  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 

♦On  leave  of  absence. 
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(b)  Interpretation  of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  the  principles  referred  to 
above.  The  object  kept  in  view  is  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  work 
of  the  department  of  Biblical  Theology. 

(5)  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  instructors  to  make  all  the  previously  men- 
tioned lines  of  study,  especially  as  applied  to  the  Gospels,  contribute  to  the  attainment  and  presentation  of  a 
true  conception  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 

(6)  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manuscripts  and  versions,  (b)  the 
history  of  the  canon,  (c)  the  history  of  interpretation,  (d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

GENERAL    AIM. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students. 

(1)  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors. 

(2)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  BibJe  or  of  the  biblical  languages,  or  instructors  in  other 
departments  of  theological  study. 

(3)  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  as  preparation  for  general 
Christian  service. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  the  department  serves  will  be  of  the  first  of  these 
classes,  and  special  reference  is  therefore  had  to  their  needs.  Yet  it  is  believed  that  there  ought  to  be,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be,  an  increasing  number  of  students  of  _j;both  the  other  classes,  and  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  courses  of  instruction  adapted  to  them. 

"With  a  view  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  these  several  classes,  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  impartation 
of  the  results  of  the  instructor's  investigation,  the  acquisition  of  information  derived  from  other  sources,  and 
the  training  of  the  student  to  investigate  for  himself,  varies  in  different  courses.  But  the  courses  as  a  whole  are 
planned  with  a  view  to  developing  the  student's  own  powers  of  investigation,  and  in  most  of  them  this  is  the 
result  directly  aimed  at. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK. 

I.      THE   PRELIMINARY   COURSES. 

In  order  to  accomplish  thorough  and  independent  work  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  student  should  acquire  at  the  outset  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  New  Testament  times,  of  the  Greek 
language  as  used  by  New  Testament  writers,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  interpretation.  With  a  view 
to  the  acquisition  of  this  fundamentally  necessary  knowledge,  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
the  Graduate  Divinity  School  are  required  to  take  Courses  1  and  10  in  the  first  year  of  their  course,  and 
Course  25  in  the  second  year.  Students  in  th«  Graduate  School  who  make  the  New  Testament  or  Biblical 
Greek  one  of  the  subjects  presented  for  a  degree  must  also  take  these  three  courses.  Course  27  or  28  may  be 
substituted  for  25  by  consent  of  the  Head  of  the  department. 

II.      SECONDARY   WORK   IN    THE   NEW   TESTAMENT   FOR   THE   DOCTOR's   DEGREE. 

Students  who  make  New  Testament  interpretation  and  theology  their  secondary  subject  for  the  doctor's 
degree  must  complete  work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  nine  Majors,  including  the  three  Majors  required  in  the 
first  two  years.  The  additional  courses  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  student's 
principal  subject,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  New  Testament  department.  Such  students  must 
be  familiar  with  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  must  be  able  to  read  any 
portion  of  it.  Students  who  take  the  Old  Testament  as  their  principal  subject  and  the  New  Testament  for  their 
secondary  subject  are  recommended  to  include  Courses  25,  40,  41,  44,  and  XLIII  B  1  in  their  selection. 

III.      SECONDARY   WORK    IN    BIBLICAL   GREEK. 

Students  who  make  Biblical  Greek  their  secondary  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree  are  required  to  complete 
work  in  that  subject  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than  nine  Majors,  including  the  three  Majors  in 
preliminary  work.  The  courses  must  be  systematically  arranged  and  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
department.  The  student  must  be  able  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
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IV.      PRINCIPAL   WORK   IN   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Students  who  make  New  Testament  interpretation  and  theology  their  principal  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree 
must  acquire  a  reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  covered  by  the  department,  including  all  of 
the  six  lines  of  study  indicated  above,  and  must  become  specially  proficient  in  some  one  of  these  lines.  They 
will  also  be  required  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  of  Aramaic,  and  to  have  done  systematic  work  in 
Old  Testament  history  and  interpretation,  especially  in  the  history  of  prophecy.  The  preliminary  courses  in 
Hebrew  (three  Majors),  together  with  Courses  22, 36, 46  in  the  Old  Testament  department  will  furnish  the  mini- 
mum preparation  necessary.  These  courses,  or  their  equivalent  accepted  by  the  head  of  the  department,  are 
required  by  the  New  Testament  department,  whether  the  Old  Testament  be  taken  as  the  secondary  subject  or 
not.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  the  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  majors  and  minors.  The  degree  is 
granted  only  to  those  who  give  evidence  of  high  attainments  in  the  department  and  of  ability  to  be  independent 
investigators. 

V.      PRINCIPAL   WORK    IN   BIBLICAL   GREEK. 

Students  who  make  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  their  principal  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree  must  be 
proficient  in  Jewish  and  Roman  history  from  175  B.  C  to  325  A.  D.,  and  must  have  a  good  acquaintance  with  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  literature  of  this  period'and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  must  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek,  and  have  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  comparative  Indo-European  grammar.  They  must  also  have  such  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  as  can  be  acquired  by  the  three  preliminary  Majors  in  the  Old  Testament  department  together  with 
the  course  in  Hebrew  Syntax.    A  knov/ledge  of  Aramaic  will  also  be  required. 

VI.      WORK    LEADING   TO     THE   MASTER'S   DEGREE. 

The  requirements  for  a  master's  degree  when  the  New  Testament  or  Biblical  Greek  is  the  principal  subject, 
are  the  same  as  for  the  doctor's  degree  when  the  New  Testament  or  Biblical  Greek  is  the  secondary  subject. 
When  the  secondary  work  for  a  master's  degree  is  done  in  this  department  a  total  of  not  less  than  six  Majors, 
including  the  three  Majors  in  preliminary  courses  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department,  will  be  required, 
Every  student  recommended  by  this  department  for  a  degree  must  also  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

THE   NEW   TESTAMENT   CLUB. 

The  New  Testament  Club  holds  fortnightly  meetings  for  the  review  of  current  literature  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  New  Testament  study. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

Including  works  in  their  own  departmental  library,  in  other  departmental  libraries  accessible  to  students 
and  instructors,  and  in  the  general  library  of  the  University,  the  New  Testament  department  possesses 
a  very  large  and  valuable  library  outfit.  It  includes  many  of  the  most  valuable  older  works  contained  in 
the  Hengstenberg  and  Bible  Union  collections,  which  were  acquired  entire  by  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  brought  by  that  school  to  the  University  when  the  two  institutions  were  united,  together  with 
a  very  good  collection  of  more  recent  works  purchased  within  the  last  six  years.  This  collection  is  being 
constantly  increased  by  careful  purchase.  The  leading  German,  English,  and  American  journals  devoted 
to  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation  are  also  accessible  to  the  student. 

COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

M  =  Minor  course  =  a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    DM  =  Double  Minor  course  =  a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj  =  Major  course  =  a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.    DMj  =  Double  Major  course  =  a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

1.  New  Testament  Greek. — Review  of  Greek  Gram-  Note. — This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  linguistic 

mar  ;  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Grammar  ;  preparation  for  the   exegetical  study  of   the    Greek 

Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses;   the  book  of  Testament;   it  is  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  a 

Acts  studied  grammatically ;  exercises  in  trans-  degree    in     the    Graduate     Divinity     School,     and 

lation  from  English  into  Greek.  gv^oui^   be    taken   in   the  first  year    of   the  Divinity 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter, '98;  2:00.  ^                 .                 ...                 •        +v                 a     * 

^      T-)     VoTAw  Course.      An    examination  covering    the    ground  of 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter, '99 ;   9:30.      the  course  will,  however,  be   accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
Professor  Mathews.  course. 
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3.  New    Testament    Syntax. — Inductively  studied, 

with  special  reference  to  the  syntax  of  the  noun, 
pronoun,  and  article.     Mj. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

4.  Rapid   Translation    and    Interpretation,  for  the 

purpose  of  acquiring  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  General  Epistles  if 
practicable,  will  be  read. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter, '98;  11:00. 
Dr.  Votaw. 

6.  Greek  Palseography. — The  make  of   Greek  man- 

uscripts; the  handwriting  in  them;  their  use. 
M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98  ;  7:30. 
Professor  Gregory. 

7.  Documents    and   Criticism   of   the    New   Testa- 

ment Text. — A  view  of  the  testimony  available 
for  the  determination  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  the  rules  for  that  deter- 
mination. M.  Second  Term  ;  8:  30. 
Professor  Gregory. 

8.  Textual  Criticism  of  the    New^  Testament. — In- 

struction by  text-book  and  lectures  with  practi- 
cal exercises  from  facsimiles  and  digests  of 
readings.  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98;  2:00. 

Dr.  Votaw. 

9.  Sources  of  the  History  of  New  Testament  Times. 

— A  study  of  Jewish  literature  with  reference  to 
its  value  for  the  history  of  the  events  and 
thought  of  this  period. 

Professor  Mathews. 

10.  General    History   of   New   Testament  Times  in 

Palestine. — The  political  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  from  175  B.  C.  to  70  A.  D.  Outline  of 
New  Testament  History. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '98  ;  11 :  00. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter, '98  ;   9:30. 
Professor  Mathews. 
Prescribed  for  students  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School,  and  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  first  year. 
Open  to  members  of  the  Senior  Colleges. 

11.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Graeco- 

Roman  World,  with  special  reference  to  the 
exposition  of  the  political,  social,  intellectual, 
and  religious  condition  of  those  among  whom 
the  work  of  the  apostles  was  done. 

Mj.    SpringQuarter, '99;  11:00. 
Professor  Mathews. 

12.  Social   and    Religious    History    of    Palestine   in 

New  Testament  Times. — The  social  and  theo- 
logical characteristics  of  the  Jewish  people  in 


their  relation  to  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles.  This  course  is  an  introduction 
to  Course  63. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter, '99  ;   8:30. 

Professor  Mathews. 

13.  History  of   the  Apostolic   Age,  on  the  basis  of 

the  New  Testament  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  of 

all  available    historical  material   from  outside 

sources.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter, '98  ;  8:30. 

Professor  Mathews. 

15.  General  Survey  of  the  New  Testament  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  the  New 
Testament  writings,  and  of  the  characteristics 
and  purpose  of  the  several  books  ;  constituting 
a  brief  introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99 ;  3 :  00. 
Dr.  Votaw. 
For  the  colleges  only. 

16.  Introduction  to   the   Synoptic  Gospels. — Charac- 

teristic features  and  distinctive  purpose  of  each 
gospel,  and  the  relation  of  the  several  gospels  to 
each  other,  especially  as  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sources  and  authorship  of  each. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '99  ;  Wed.  and  Frid., 
4:00-6:00. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

17.  Sources  of  the  Life  of  Christ.— Critical  introduc- 

tion to  the  four  gospels,  (a)  The  constituent 
elements  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  and  their 
use  by  the  Evangelists ;  {h)  the  problem  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel ;  (c)  chronological  and  harmon- 
istic  problems. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Professor  Mathews. 

18.  Critical    Introduction    to    the    Book    of   Acts. — 

Including  discussion  of  the  sources  of  the  book, 
authorship  and  authenticity,  its  purpose  and  its 
plan.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  9  :  30 

Professor  Mathews. 

19.  Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.— The  events 

of  Christ's  life  will  be  studied  in  their  biographi- 
cal and  historical  relations.  Discussions  in 
criticism  and  harmonization  (see  Course  17)  are 
not  included  in  this  course. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  8  :  30 
Professor  Mathews. 
19a.  Historical   Study  of   the   Life  of   Christ.— The 
events  of   Christ's  life  will  be  studied  in  their 
biographical  relations. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98  ;  3  :  00. 
Dr.  Votaw. 
For  the  colleges  only. 
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20.  The  Parables  of  Jesus.— Their  characteristics  ; 
principles  of  interpretation  ;  interpretation  of  a 
limited  number. 

%  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  Sun.  8: 30. 
Professor  Mathews. 

21.  The  Miracles  of  Jesus.  —  Their  characteristics, 
purpose,  and  historicity. 

%  or  34Mj.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
'98  ;  Sun.  8:30.  Dr.  Votaw. 

22.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— A  study  of  the  records 
of  Christ's  teaching  with  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  applied  in  arranging  and  under- 
standing them,  a  classification  of  the  material 
under  specific  topics  and  a  discussion  of  the 
main  themes  of  Jesus'  teaching,  including  its 
relation  to  the  religious  thought  of  his  time. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '98  ;  3:00. 
Dr.  Votaw. 

Open  to  all  members  of  the  Graduate  Schools  and 
the  Senior  Colleges. 

24.  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Introduction  to  the 

Pauline  Epistles. — The  life  of  the  apostle  will 
be  studied  with  reference  to  his  career  and 
mental  history,  and  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  his  letters.  The  letters  will  be 
studied  with  reference  to  their  purpose  and 
course  of  thought;  private  reading  of  Greek  text. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

25.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew. — Study  of  the  book  with 

reference  to  its  authorship,  structure,  and  spe- 
cific purpose;  translation  of  the  Greek  text;  in- 
ductive study  of  leading  words ;  interpretation 
of  chs.  1-7 ;  lectures  on  grammatical  interpreta- 
tion. Mj.  Spring  Quarter, '99  ;  3:00. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite:  Course  1. 

27.  The  Gospel  of  Luke.— Study  of   the  Greek  text 

with  special  attention  to  (a)  its  interpretation; 
(b)  its  use  by  preachers  as  a  basis  for  Christian 
teaching.  Critical  introduction  and  allied  topics 
which  are  discussed  in  Courses  16  and  17,  are 
not  included  in  this  course. 
M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98;  2:00. 
Professor  Mathews. 

28.  The  Gospel  of   John. — Introduction ;   analysis  of 

argument  prepared  by  each  student ;  inductive 
study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  gospel,  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  method,  and  lay  the 


foundation  of  an  inductive  study  of  Johannine 
theology;  detailed  exegesis  of  selected  passages. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98 ;  3  :  00. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite :  Course  1. 

29.  The  Book  of  Acts. — Introduction  ;   study  of  the 

Greek  text  from  a  linguistic  and  historical  point 
of  view.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter, '99;  2:00. 

Dr.  Votaw. 

30.  First    Epistle    to    the    Thessalonians.  —  General 

introduction  to  the  first  group  of  the  epistles  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  Special  introduction  to  the 
First  Epistle ;  analysis  and  interpretation. 
Lectures  by  the  instructor  and  papers  by  the 
class.  M. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

31.  The    Epistle     to    the    Galatians.  —  Introduction, 

including  discussion  of  the  location  of  the 
Galatian  churches ;  analysis  of  the  letter  ;  inter ; 
pretation  of  selected  passages.  Lectures  by  the 
instructor  and  papers  by  the  class. 
M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98 ;  11 :  00. 
Professor  Mathews. 

32.  Paul's  Corinthian  Epistles. — Consideration  of  the 

historical  situation  of  the  letters ;  analysis  of 
their  contents ;  study  of  their  teachings,  of  the 
personality  of  the  apostle,  the  source  of  his 
teaching,  his  methods  of  work,  the  contribution 
of  the  epistles  to  our  knowledge  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  their  practical  value  for  the 
Christianity  of  today.  Mj. 

Dr.  Votaw. 

33.  The     Epistle     to    the     Romans. — Introduction; 

analysis  of  argument ;  translation  of  Greek  text ; 
inductive  study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the 
epistle,  intended  to  illustrate  the  method  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  inductive  study  of  the 
Pauline  theology ;  exegetical  lectures  by  profes- 
sor and  papers  by  the  class. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '99  ;  3:00. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  1 ;  13,  or  24;  and  25, 27  or  28. 
3L  The    Epistle    to  the  Colossians. —  Introduction, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  of  selected  passages. 
M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97  ;  3:00. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
35.  The    Epistle    to    the    Ephesians. — Introduction, 
including  discussion  of  Judaeo-Greek  philosophy 
of  the  first  century  ;    analysis,  translation  and 
interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '99  ;  8:30. 
Professor  Mathews. 
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36.  The  Pastoral  Epistles. — Discussion  of  their 
genuineness  and  the  time  of  writing ;  translation 
and  rapid  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

40.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.— Part  I.  Quotations  in  the  gospels. 
Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  passages 
in  their  original  connection,  employing  the 
Hebrew  text  and  the  ancient  versions,  and  of 
the  quotations  in  their  New  Testament  connec- 
tion, with  a  view  to  determining  the  method  of 
quotation  and  the  principles  of  interpretation 
involved. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  "97;  Wed.  and  Fri.,  4: 00- 
6:00.  Head  Professor  Burton. 

Prerequisite:      Course  1,  and    a    knowledge    of 
Hebrew. 

41.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.— Part  II.  Quotations  in  the  epistles. 
(See  under  Course  40.) 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '97  ;  11 :  00. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite:     Course    1,    and    a    knowledge    of 
Hebrew. 
44.  Rapid  Reading  in  the   Septuagint. — Translation 
of  portions  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  with 
special     attention     to     the    characteristics     of 
Septuagint  Greek,  and  its  relation  to  the  Greek 
of   the   New    Testament.      Lectures   upon  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  Septuagint  and  other 
Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '97 ;  11 :  00- 
Dr.  Votaw. 
46.  Jewish  Literature  of  New  Testament  Times. — 
A  study  of  the  Jewish  writings,  historical,  lyric^ 
apocalyptic,  philosophical,  etc.,  of  the  years  175 
B.C.  to  135  A.D.,  with  reference  to  their  literary 
form,  and  their  value  as  reflecting  Jewish 
thought  in  the  New  Testament  period. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1900- 
Dr.  Votaw. 

48.  The  Writings  of    Philo.— Biographical  introduc- 

tion;    brief   survey  of    the  writings  of    Philo. 

Reading  of  selected  portions  of  his  works. 

M. 
Dr.  Votaw. 

49.  The  Writings  of   Josephus. — Biographical  intro- 

duction. Reading  and  translation  of  the  work 
against  Apion,  and  selected  portions  of  War  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Antiquities.  M. 

Dr.  Votaw. 


53.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — Brief  introductions; 
translation  of  the  Greek  text;  lectures  and 
essays  on  the  theology  of  the  several  writers. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99;  2:00. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

55.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius. — Lectures  and 
recitations  on  the  History  of  Ante-Nicene 
Christian  Literature.  Biographical  sketches  by 
the  class,  and  private  reading  of  assigned  por- 
tions of  the  Literature,  with  written  reports. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '99  ;  Tu.  and  Thurs., 
4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Mathews. 

57.  The  Formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon, 
and  its  history  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Period. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter , '98  ;  11:00. 
Professor  Mathews. 

59.  History    of    New    Testament    Criticism    in    the 

Nineteenth  Century. — A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '99  ;   Tu.  and  Thurs., 
4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Mathews. 

60.  The   History   of  the   Interpretation  of  the   New 

Testament.  Mj. 

Professor  Mathews. 

61.  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — A  Seminar. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '98  ;  Wed.  and  Fri., 
4:00-6:00. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

Prerequisite  :  Course  1;  and  25  {or  27). 

62.  Theology  of  the  Gospel  of  John. — A  Seminar. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98 ;  Wed.  and  Fri., 

4:00-6:00. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

Prerequisite  :     Courses  1  and  28. 

63.  Social   Teachings   of    Jesus.— The    teaching    of 

Jesus  concerning  society;  the  state;  the  family; 
wealth  5  and  other  social  institutions. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '97. 
Professor  Mathews. 

65  Social  Teachings  of   the   Apostles.— A  Seminar. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98. 
Professor  Mathews. 

66.  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.—  A  Sem- 
inar. 

Mj.     Spring   Quarter,   '99;    Wed.    and    Fri., 
4:00-6:00.  Head  Professor  Burton. 

Prerequisite  :     Courses  1  and  33. 
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XLIII.     THE  DEPAR  TMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  THE  OLOGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WILLIAM  RAINBY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,   Head  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 

Literatures. 
ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Head  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation, 
GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Ancient  History. 
SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 
IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  D.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Biblical  Theology,  in  that  sense  of  the  term  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  title  of  this  department,  is  an 
historical  science.  Its  object  is  to  determine  from  the  interpretation  of  the  existing  books  of  the  Bible  what 
were  the  ethical  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  several  prophets,  teachers,  and  writers,  or  of  the  several  groups  of 
related  writers  who  represent  distinct  types  of  teaching,  to  state  the  beliefs  of  each  such  person  or  group  in 
the  relation  to  one  another  which  they  sustained  in  the  mind  of  those  who  held  them,  and  to  trace  the  history 
of  these  ideas.  It  presupposes  interpretation  and  accepts  its  results  so  far  as  they  are  well  attested.  Recog- 
nizing the  possibility  of  difference  of  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  different  biblical  writers,  and  of  progress  in 
the  process  of  divine  revelation,  if  has  for  its  whole  task  the  discovery  and  construction  of  the  history  of 
revelation  as  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 
M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj  =  Major  couree=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

A.  Old  Testament. 


A12.  Isaiah  i-xxxix. — Arrangement  of  the  material 
in  chronological  order,  a  critical  translation  of 
the  more  important  sections,  a  translation  of 
the  whole,  and  a  study  of  the  political,  social, 
and  religious  teachings  in  their  historical 
setting.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter, '98  ;  2  :00. 

Associate  Professor  Price. 

A14.  Isaiah  xl-lxvi — An  examination  of  the  ques- 
tions of  authorship,  style, date  of  composition; 
the  character  of  the  messianic  element ;  a  crit- 
ical translation  of  selected  passages,  and  a  rapid 
translation  of  the  remainder. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '99  ;  3  :  00. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

A37.  Prophecy  and  the  History  of  Prophecy. — A 
study  of  the  idea  and  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  prophecy  upon  the  basis  of  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  prophetic  material  according  (1)  to 
the  historical  periods,  (2)  the  work  of  the 
prophet,  (3)  the  principal  ideas  of  prophecy. 
[This  course  may  be  taken  only  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  ground  covered  in  Course 
36  of  the  Department  of  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation,  q.  v.] 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 


A4:0.  Messianic  Prophecy. — A  study  in  chronological 
order  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  together  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  principal  topics  connected  with  the  subject' 
of  prophecy ;  the  relation  of  each  particular 
prophecy  to  all  others  in  the  series,  and  to  its 
New  Testament  fulfillment. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1900. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

A42.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics. — A  study  of  the 
contents  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  later  Psalms,  including  a  study  of  He- 
brew Philosophy  in  general,  taking  up  (a)  its 
history  (canonical;  post-canonical),  forms,  and 
contents;  (6)  its  relation  to  the  philosophy  of 
other  nations;  (c)  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew 
Law;  (d)  its  relation  to  Hebrew  Prophecy;  (e) 
its  teachers  compared  with  the  prophets;  (/)  its 
general  scope  and  importance.  [This  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  Hebrew 
fluently.]  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '99. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

A49.  Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws. — Includ- 
ing an  examination  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
significance  of  the  more  important  Israelitish 
institutions  and  a  study  of   the  legal  literature 
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of  the  old  Testament.  [For  further  details  see 
Course  49  of  the  Department  of  Old  Testament 
Literature  and  Interpretation.] 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  1900  ;  12  :  00. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 
A51-52.  Religions  of  the  Semites. — This  course  in- 
cludes four  Majors  which  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

51A,  51B,  51C.  Religions  of  the  Ancient  Semitic 
World.— Embracing  (A)  those  of  Egypt,  (B) 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  (C)  the  Hebrews,  with  a 
more  rapid  survey  of  the  religious  material  of 
Phoenicia,    Syria,  and   Early  Arabia.    A    large 


amount  of  reading  in  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  writing  of  papers  is  required  from  stu- 
dents. 

3  Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 

'98-9;  3:00. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

52.  Islam. — The  life  and  teachings  of  Muham- 
mad and  the  religious  movement  proceeding  from 
him.  The  work  done  embraces  lectures  by  the 
instructor  on  the  general  topics  with  careful 
analyses  and  summaries  of  the  Quran  by  the 
students.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1900. 

Professor  Goodspeed. 


B.  New  Testament. 


Bl.    Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

Prerequisite:  :KLII  {=IX)  1;  and  25  [or  21). 

B2.    Theology  of  the  Gospel  of  John. — A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  Wed.  and  Fri. 

4  :  00-6  :  00. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite:   XLII  {=IX)  28. 


wealth 


and 
Mj. 


other    social    institu 


B3.    Social  Teachings  of  Jesus. 
Jesus     concerning     society 


family  ; 
tions. 

Autumn  Quarter, '97 
Professor  Mathews. 
B5.    Social  Teachings  of  the  Apostles. — A  Seminar 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98 
Professor  Mathews. 
B6.    Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — A  Sem 
inar. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99  ;  Wed.  and  Fri 

4:00-6:00, 

The  teaching  of  Head  Professor  Burton. 

the     state;     the  Prerequisite  :  Xi77  (=/X)  55. 


XZIV.     THE  BE  PAR  T3IENT  OF  S  YS  TEMA  TIC  THE  OLOG 1 . 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  NORTHRUP,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
GEORGE  BURMAN  FOSTER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 


E.  A.  HANLEY,  A.M.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  Systematic  Theology,  1898-9. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  aim  of  this  department  will  be  to  set  before  the  student  the  essential  truths  of  Christian  Theology  in 
their  unity  and  logical  continuity.  It  will  be  to  reduce  to  a  scientific  system,  and  maintain  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  the  light  of  such  other  saurces  of  theological  knowledge  as  enter  into  the 
progressive  self-revelation  of  God  to  mankind.  Theology,  in  this  form,  will  be  taught  as  being  the  science  of 
sciences,  the  philosophy  of  philosophies,  and  the  ultimate  solvent  of  all  the  great  questions,  political,  social, 
religious,  which  have  agitated  the  minds  of  men. 

It  will  also  devolve  upon  the  instruction  given  in  this  department  to  refute  errors  which  have  arisen  through 
false  interpretations  of  Scripture,  through  undue  emphasis  being  laid  on  individual  doctrines  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  other  doctrines,  or  the  discredit  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  or  through  more  direct  opposition  of  skeptical 
and  anti-theietic  thinkers. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj  =  Major  cours6=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


1.  Prolegomena. — Definition  and  aim  of  theology; 
sources  of  theology — Nature  and  the  Bible;  the- 
ology a  progressive  science ;  grounds  of  certitude 
in  theology ;  relations  of  theology  to  other  theo- 
logical branches;  its  relation  to  religion,  and  to 
ethical  and  metaphysical  philosophy ;  the  func- 
tion of  reason  in  theology;  the  Bible  and  rational- 
ism; limitations  to  theological  inquiry;  the  chief 
causes  to  which  the  errors  found  in  systems  of 
theology  are  due ;  the  true  method  of  theological 
science;  divisions,  general  and  special,  of  theologi- 
cal material ;  requisites  to  the  study  of  theology  ; 
the  theology  adapted  to  our  times ;  benefits  of 
this  course  of  study  to  the  Christian  minister. 
History  of  systematic  theology. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98 ;  2: 00. 
Professor  Foster. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion. — The  aim  of  this 
course  will  be  to  define  and  estimate  the  various 
theories  of  the  origin  of  religion ;  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  ani- 
mism, nature  worship,  polytheism,  pantheism, 
deism,  and  Christian  theism,  with  discussion  of 
the  theistic  argument;  theories  concerning  sin 
and  evil,  redemption  and  the  future  life;  the 
essential  elements  of  religion ;  religion  and  sci- 
ence ;  the  historical  and  the  ideal  in  Christianity ; 
the  religious  consciousness.  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 

3.  Philosophical  Apologetics. — The  nature,  problem, 
scope,  and  method  of  Apologetics  viewed  as  a 
science ;  a  statement  and  vindication  of  the 
Christian  Weltanschauung,  its  postulates  and  its 
rationality,  against  such  views  of  the  world  as 
Pantheism,  Deism,  Materialism,  Agnosticism, 
Pessimism,  Optimism  ;  the  universality  and  final- 
ity of  the  Christian  religion. 

Required.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter, '98  ;  3:00. 
Professor  Foster. 

4.  Evidences  of  Christianity. — Christianity  and 
physical  science;  revelation  and  inspiration,  and 
the  difficulties  connected  therewith;  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Unquestioned  Epistles  of  Paul ; 
Christianity  and  criticism ;  the  Argument  for 
Christianity  from  the  Unique  Personality  of 
Christ ;  the  Christian  Miracles ;  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  what  it  implies ;  Christianity  prov- 
ing itself  by  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 


5.  History  of  Apologetics. — The  period  of  New 
Testament  Apologetics  ;  second  and  third  century 
Apologetics ;  eighteenth  century  period ;  modern 
period  ;  Apologetics  and  the  history  of  the  theory 
of  knowledge.  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 

6.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Bible.  —  Possibility  and 
probability  of  revelation ;  revelation,  natural  and 
redemptive;  credibility  of  the  Scriptures;  ques- 
tion of  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Scriptural 
writers;  theories  of  the  method  and  extent  of 
inspiration ;  the  Divine  and  human  elements  in 
the  Bible ;  the  Bible  and  the  Word  of  God ;  the 
Bible  and  the  Christian  consciousness ;  the  seat 
of  authority  in  religion  ;  Christ  and  criticism;  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  affected  by  recent 
Old  and  New  Testament  criticism;  objections^ — 
psychological,  critical,  historical,  scientific,  ethical, 
theological  —  to  the  theory  of  Biblical  infallibility. 
History  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.    Literature. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '99  ;  11:00. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

7.  Biblical  Theology. —  Nature  and  importance  of 
Biblical  theology ;  Biblical  theology  as  the  chief 
source  of  systematic  theology  ;  outline  of  the  pro- 
gressive revelation  concerning  God,  man,  and 
redemption  in  the  Old  Testament ;  progressive 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles;  types  of 
Apostolic  teaching;  theology  as  taught  by  the 
Apostle  Paul ;  theology  as  taught  by  the  Apostle 
John ;  Biblical  psychology.  Literature  (Oehler, 
Schmid,  Davidson,  Briggs,  Reuss,  Schultz,  Van 
Oosterzee,  Beyschlag,  Bernhard  Weiss,  Wendt). 

Mj. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

8.  The  Theistic  Argument,  studied  historically  and 
constructively,  and  criticised.  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 

9.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God.— Vahdity  of  our 
necessary  conceptions  of  God  ;  methods  of  classi- 
fying the  attributes ;  the  two  classes  of  attributes 

—  immanent  and  transitive ;  the  fundamental 
ethical  perfection  of  God;  the  Sovereignty  and 
Will  of  God  ;  the  Divine  Fatherhood  ;  the  Triper- 
sonality  of  the  Divine  Nature  ;  the  purpose  of  God 

—  its  reality  and  essential  properties;  the  pur- 
pose and  foreknowledge  of  God  in  their  relation 
to  the  free  acts  of  personal  agents ;  the  execution 
of  the  Divine  plan  in  creation,  conservation,  and 
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providence;  the  theory  of  creation  ex  nihilo; 
Genesis  and  science ;  the  freedom  of  God  in 
creating ;  the  divine  agency  in  providence  as  im- 
manent and  transcendent ;  the  moral  government 
of  God.  Theodicy.  The  best  system  of  moral 
government.    The  doctrine  of  Angels. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

10.  Anthropology — (a).  The  Origin  and  evolution  of 
man.  Man  a  child  of  God ;  unity  of  the  human 
race ;  the  essential  elements  of  human  nature ; 
the  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  soul  ; 
conscience ;  freedom,  in  connection  with  which 
fatalism,  necessarianism,  determinism,  indeter- 
minism,  free-will  are  considered.  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 

11.  Anthropology — (6).    The    Christian    Doctrine  of 
._       Sin.     The  reality    of    sin   and  its  implications; 

the  nature  of  sin,  being  a  study  also  of  false 
;_  views  of  the  subject ;  an  examination  of  the  Pela- 
gian, the  Arminian,  the  New  School,  the  Federal 
the  Placean,  the  A'ugustinian  theories  of  the 
imputation  of  sin ;  the  meaning  of  guilt ;  the 
nature  of  penalty;  forgiveness  of  sin. 

Required.    Mj.     Winter  Quarter, '99,  2:  00. 
Professor  Foster. 

12.  Christology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ :  {a).  Historical.  Ante-Nicene, 
Nicene,  and  post-Nicene  Trinitarianism ;  the 
Patristic  Christology;  forms  of  the  modern 
Kenotic  theory;  theory  of  Dorner;  view  of  Bush- 
nell;  Unitarian  Christology.  History  of  the  doc. 
trine  of  the  atonement  before  Anselm ;  the  An- 
selmic  theory;  modern  theories — Federalist,  Gov- 
ernmental, Moral  Influence.  Realistic,  (b).  Con- 
structive. The  Person  of  Christ ;  the  Deity  and 
Humanity  of  Christ;  the  Personal  Oneness  of 
Christ;  the  two  states  of  Christ  —  his  Humilia- 
tion and  his  Exaltation;  method  of  the  Incarna- 
tion ;  relation  of  the  Pre-incarnate  Word  to  crea- 
tion; his  original  relation  to  the  human  race ; 
theory  of  an  Incarnation  without  a  Fall ;  Christ 
as  the  subject  of  temptation  and  moral  develop- 
ment. The  Work  of  Christ :  Definition  of  terms 
—  atonement,  penalty,  substitution,  propitiation, 
expiation,  vicarious;  analogies,  commercial,  legal, 
and  sacrificial,  by  which  the  Work  of  Christ  is 
described  in  the  Scriptures  ;  nature  and  extent  of 
the  atonement;  unity  and  redemptive  significance 
of  Christ's  whole  history  —  incarnation,  life,  and 
death.  Objections  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
the  atonement.  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 


13.  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption. — The  Person  and 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Scriptural  representa- 
tions of  election;  theories  of  election;  the  Sover 
eignty  of  God  in  election  ;  election  and  non-elec- 
tion of  men  as  conditioned  by  their  foreseen  atti 
tude  towards  offered  mercy.  Regeneration  —  its 
nature  and  author  ;  relation  of  truth  to  regenera- 
tion ;  the  theory  of  infant  regeneration.  Justifi- 
cation —  its  nature  and  ground  ;  faith  as  the  con- 
dition of  justification ;  union  of  believers  with 
Christ;  objections  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
justification.  Sanctification  —  its  nature,  author, 
and  means  ;  degree  of  sanctification  attainable  in 
this  life ;  theories  of  Christian  perfection  ;  theory 
of  progressive  sanctification  after  death.  Per- 
severance of  the  saints. 

Required.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter, '99;  11:00. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

14.  Eschatology. — (a).  Things  to  come  in  this  world  : 
being  an  examination  of  the  hints  in  Scripture  as 
respects  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  world ;  the  question  as  to  how  long  the  pres- 
ent order  is  to  continue,  and  how  it  is  to  end  ; 
the  millennium ;  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
(b).  Things  to  come  beyond  this  world:  being  an 
examination  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  death  and 
the  continuance  of  the  spirit ;  intermediate  state  ; 
resurrection  ;  judgment ;  heaven  ;  hell.  In  this 
entire  subject  special  care  will  be  taken  to  be 
faithful  to  our  human  ignorance. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99;  2:00. 
Professor  Foster. 

15.  History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

16.  Symbolics,  or  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Lu- 
theran, Reformed  (Calvinistic),  and  Arminian 
Churches.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

17.  Christian  Ethics. — The  nature  of  Christian  eth- 
ics, and  relation  to  metaphysics,  to  philosophical 
and  theological  ethics,  and  to  psychology  ;  the 
philosophical  and  theological  postulates  of  Chris- 
tian ethics ;  the  Christian  ideal,  its  revelation 
contents,  realization,  forms  and  spheres  and 
methods  of  realization  ;  the  individual,  the  family 
and  the  state  ;  Christian  duties  and  virtues  ;  con- 
science ;  duties  toward  self  as  a  moral  end,  toward 
others  as  moral  ends ;  duties  toward  God ;  the 
Christian  moral  motive  power. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  '98 ;  2:00. 
Professor  Foster. 
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18.  Seminar:  Christology. — The  main  topics  which 
will  be  taken  up  in  this  Seminar  are  indicated 
in  Course  12.  The  work,  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  class,  will  consist  of  original 
investigation,  and  the  preparation  and  discussion 
of  papers.  Open  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  elect  Systematic  The- 
ology as  primary  or  secondary  subjects,  and  to 
other  students  of  high  standing. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '99  ;  Thurs.  4:  00-6: 00. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

19.  The  Development  of  Protestant  Theology  since 
Kant. — This  deals  with  the  characteristic  and 
important  men  and  movements;  the  philosophic 
basis  of  modern  theology  in  the  systems  of  Kant, 
Herder,  Schleiermacher,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel;  the  origin  and  growth  of  biblical  criti- 
cism ;  parties  and  movements  in  theology  in  Great 
Britain  ;  leaving  Ritschl  and  his  school  for  a  sepa- 
rate course. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter, '98;  3:00. 
Professor  Foster. 

20.  Seminar  :  The  Theology  of  Ritschl  and  his 
School. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,   '99;   Tues.  4:00-6:00. 
Professor  Foster. 

21.  Patristic  Theology. — A  study  of  the  peculiarly 
jfdogma-forming  period  of  the  church,  with  a  view 

to  the  investigation    of    how  far   the  form  and 

thought     of    the    Greek    Spirit    influenced    the 

Christian  content. 

Prerequisite  :  A  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy . 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99 ;  3  : 00. 

Professor  Foster. 

22.  Scholastic  Theology. — Begun  on  the  basis  of  the 
sententiae  of  Peter  Lombard,  reposing  on  Aris- 
totle on  the  one  side,  and  on  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority   on    the    other.     The  great    names    are 


Anselm,  Abelard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus 
Occam. 

Prerequisite :  Course  21,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Aristotelian  and  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  and 
ability  to  read  Ecclesiastical  Latin. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter, '99. 
Professor  Foster. 

23.  Seminar  :  The  Theology  of  the  Reformation  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  the  Loci  of  Melancthon  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  of  Calvin's  Institutes 
in  the  Reformed  Church.  Lectures  will  be  given 
on  the  formative  period  of  Reformation  Theology. 
The  work  of  the  class  will  consist  in  reading  Cal- 
vin's Institutes,  and  in  the  preparation  of  papers. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '98; 
Spring  Quarter,  '99;  Thurs.  4:00-6:00. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

24.  Schleiermacher's  Glaubenslehre. — The  reading  of 
both  volumes  required  during  the  course.  The 
lectures  will  consist  in  an  interpretation  of 
Schleiermacher's  system  of  theological  thought. 

Mj. 
Professor  Foster. 

25.  Seminar ;  New  England  Theology. — Being  a 
study  especially  of  the  works  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, and  an  examination  of  the  development 
of  doctrine  as  carried  out  by  subsequent  New 
England  theologians,  such  as  Hopkins,  Emmons, 
Bellamy,  together  with  the  reaction  under  Chan- 
ning  and  Bushnell. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

26.  Theological  Methodology. — Being  a  study  of 
source,  norm,  method,  and  content  of  dogmatics. 

May  count  as  required  Mj. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '99  ;  2  :  00. 
Professor  Foster. 
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XLY,     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY, 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ERI  BAKER  HULBERT,  D.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Church  History. 

FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Homiletics, 

JOHN  W.  MONCRIEF,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Church  History. 


WARNER  PALMER  BEHAN,  A.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  Church  History,  1897-8. 
HENRY  THOMAS  COLESTOCK,  A.B.,  Divinity  Fellow  in  Church  History,  1898-9. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  Scope  and  Method  of  the  Study. — It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  master  the  minor  details  of 
BO  vast  a  subject  as  the  History  of  the  Church.  A  treatment  which  studiously  refrains  from  burdening  the 
mind  with  unnecessary  matters,  leaves  time  to  inform  the  student  on  those  salient  features  of  the  history 
which  are  of  living  and  permanent  interest  and  value.  Dead  issues  and  exploded  theories  are  passed  over 
lightly.  Each  event  is  studied  in  both  its  chronological  and  its  causal  connections.  Lectures,  recitations, 
discussions,  special  investigations,  essays,  daily  reviews,  and  written  and  oral  examinations,  are  the  modes  of 
imparting  instruction.    For  advanced  courses  and  special  research  work,  the  seminar  method  is  employed. 

2.  Requirements  for  degrees. — (a)  The  candidate  is  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Divinity 
School  respecting  degrees. 

(b)  Before  being  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  any  degree  the  student  must  have  completed  three  Majors  in 
Church  History.    Courses  1,  3,  and  4  are  prescribed. 

(c)  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  the  candidate's  work  in  Church  History  is  elective. 

{d)  For  the  Master's  degree  with  Church  History  as  secondary  subject,  three  Majors  are  required,  and  must 
be  in  one  line  of  historical  research. 

(e)  For  the  Master's  degree  with  Church  History  as  principal  subject,  six  Majors  are  required,  and  must 
be  in  not  more  than  two  fields  of  historical  inquiry,  and  these  two  must  be  closely  related. 

if)  For  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Church  History  as  secondary  subject,  not  less  than  six  Majors  will  be 
accepted.  The  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Church  ;  and 
his  six  Majors  must  all  be  in  one  of  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  the  history. 

(g)  For  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Church  History  as  principal  subject,  not  less  than  twelve  Majors  w411 
be  accepted.  The  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Church ; 
and  his  twelve  Majors  must  all  be  in  one  of  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  the  history.  The  final  exami- 
nation will  be  chiefly  in  this  subdivision,  covering  its  entire  field  whether  the  twelve  Majors  have  done 
BO  or  not.  The  degree  will  be  given  not  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  number  of  Majors  completed,  but  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  candidate's  high  attainments  and  ability  in  his  chosen  province. 

COURSES  OF    INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION.    (A.D.  30-1897.) 

1.  Outlines  of  Church  History  (A.  D.  30-1896). — This  decay;  to  fix  the  different  stages  of  development 

course  aims  to  find  and  arrange  in  natural  order  by   means  of   such  dates  as  the  importance  of 

the  great  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the  the  subject-matter  may  show  to  be  necessary. 

Christian  Church ;  to  discover  by  following  the  In  a  word  the  purpose  of  the  course  is  pre 

development  of  the  process  the  principal  divi-  paratory  to  the  special  courses  that  follow, 

sions  that  have  taken  place ;  to  state  concisely  Required.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  8  :  30. 

the  causes  of  these  divisions  and  the  environ-  Autumn  Quarter, '98 ;  8:30. 

ments  that  have  favored  their  growth  or  their  Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 
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2.  Ancient  Church  History.— (A.D.  30-800.)    An  out- 

line survey  of  the  history  of  the  Church  until 
the  age  of  Charles  the  Great. 
M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98 ;  8: 30. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

3.  Prior  to    Constantine    (A.D.   30-311).— Religious, 

intellectual,  and  political  preparation  for 
Christ's  advent ;  Judaism  and  paganism  ;  cul- 
ture and  corruption  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  persecution  and  martyrdom ;  written 
attacks ;  apologies ;  the  New  Testament  idea 
of  the  Church ,  constitution  and  discipline  ; 
life  and  worship  ;  heresies  and  sects  ;  develop- 
ment of  doctrines. 

Required.    Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '99  ;  3  :00. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

4.  From  Constantine  to  Theodosius.— (A.D.  311-395.) 

The  Christian  emperor ;  Council  of  Nice  ;  union 
of  church  and  state ;  downfall  of  heathenism  ; 
monasticism  in  the  East ;  development  of  the 
hierarchy ;  schism  of  the  Donatists ;  degen- 
eracy in  life  and  worship ;  doctrinal  controver- 
sies. Required.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  '99  ;  3:00. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


5.  From  Theodosius  to  Charles  the  Great.— (395-800. 

The  successors  of  Theodosius.  Growth  of  the 
papacy ;  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great ; 
alliance  of  the  papacy  with  the  Frankish 
Monarchy ;  beginning  of  the  temporal  sov- 
ereignty of  the  popes.  The  ecumenical  coun- 
cils of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451, 
Constantinople,  A.D.  553  and  681.  The  Chris- 
tian life,  public  worship  and  religious  customs 
of  the  period.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

6.  The  Conversion  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe. 

The  barbarian  migrations  and  invasions  ;  fall 
of  the  Western  Roman  Empire ;  Roman, 
Christian  and  Germanic  elements  in  mediseval 
civilization.  Conversion  of  the  barbarian 
tribes:  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths;  Clovis  and 
the  Franks  ;  Patrick  and  the  Irish  ;  Columba 
and  the  Picts ;  Augustine  and  the  Saxons ; 
Boniface  and  the  Germans ;  Ansgar  and  the 
Scandinavians.  The  counter  movement  in 
Mohammedanism  and  the  Saracenic  conquests. 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  '98  ;  2  :  00. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH.    (A.D.  800-1517.) 


7.  Medieval  Church   History.— (A.D.  800-1517.)     An 

outline  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
from  Charles  the  Great  until  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

8.  From  Charles  the  Great  to  Boniface  VIII.— (A.D 

800-1294.)  The  reorganization  of  Western 
Europe  by  Charles  the  Great ;  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  factors ;  the  theory  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  how  it  works  ;  confusion 
and  declension  ;  the  Empire  reestablished  by 
Otto  I.  The  Hildebrandine  period ;  analysis 
of  the  forces ;  results ;  the  papacy  reaches 
its  zenith  in  Innocent  III ;  is  violently  shocked 
in  the  affairs  of  Boniface  VIII  and  Philip  IV  ; 
is  taken  into  the  "Babylonian  Captivity  "  and 
Papal  Schism  ;  rapidly  declines  ;  the  Walden- 
ses  and  Albigenses.  The  crusaders ;  their 
place  in  the  historic  process.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief 

9.  From  Boniface  VIII  to  Luther.     (A.D.  1294-1517.) 

Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 


10.  Scholasticism  and  Mysticism. — The  origin,  nature 
weakness  and  strength  of  Scholasticism.  The 
extent  of  its  influence.  Mysticism  ;  its  essen- 
tial marks  ;  its  relations  to  Scholasticism  ;  its 
relations  to  life.  Examination  of  some  of  the 
leading  Scholastics  and  Mystics.  Can  such 
study  be  of  any  practical  benefit  ?  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

12.  The  Religious  Orders.— Their  origin.  The  causes 
of  their  prosperity,  decay,  and  decline.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  principles  of  some  of  the  leading 
orders  ;  the  Knight-Templars ;  the  Knights 
of  St. John  ;  the  Teutonic  Knights;  the  place 
of  these  orders  in  the  movement  of  history. 

Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

13.  The  Mediaeval  Sects. — The  worldliness  of  the 
Church  at  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
loss  of  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  ; 
the  rise  of  the  "fanatical  and  refractory 
sects,"  such  as  the  Petrobrusians  and  Wald- 

Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 
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14.  Mediaeval  Ideas  and  Institutions. — The  Mediaeval 

Period  was  a  "tumultuous  laboratory."  If 
modern  history  is  to  be  understood  it  must  be 
in  the  light  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  Mediaeval  thought  are 
expressed  in  such  institutions  as  Feudalism, 
Monasticism,  Scholasticism,  Mysticism,  Reli- 
gious Orders,  Universities,  and  the  papacy.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  find  some  of  the 
lessons  that  may  be  learned  here. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '99  ;  8 :  30. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

15.  The    Preparation    in    England,    Bohemia    and 

Germany  for  the  Reformation. — The  Reforma- 


tion did  not  suddenly  burst  upon  the  world. 
Its  roots  reach  far  back  in  the  past.  It  cannot 
be  definitely  said  when  it  began.  The  interest 
of  this  course  will  gather  about  (1)  John  Wiclif 
and  his  times,  his  character,  his  career  at 
Oxford,  his  methods,  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  his  preaching,  his  general  influence ;  (2) 
John  Huss,  his  indebtedness  to  Wiclif,  his 
doctrines,  his  martyrdom,  the  crusade  against 
his  followers ;  (3)  John  of  Goch,  John  of  Wesel 
and  John  Wessel  —  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 
quiet,  unobtrusive  thinkers  of  Pre-reformation 
times.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter, '98;  7:30. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 


THE  REFORMATION. 


16.  Forerunners  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy. — Gen- 
eral view  of  Italian  history  to  Dante.  Moral  and 
spiritual  condition  of  Italy  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Dante  ;  the  man,  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Co- 
media. 

Petrarca. — The  man,  his  place  in  the  growth  of 
humanism,  the  relations  of  humanism  to  the 
Reformation. 

Savonarola. — Considered  psychologically  and 
historically,  the  monk,  the  preacher,  the  states- 
man, the  reformer,  the  prophet,  the  martyr, 
general  estimate. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98  ;  7:30. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

17.  History  of  the  Reformation  Period. — An  outline 

survey  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  of  the 
XVI.  century. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '99. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

18.  The   German    Reformation. — Luther    before    the 

Reformation ;  his  childhood ;  his  university 
life ;  his  religious  experience ;  his  career  as  a 
monk  and  as  a  priest ;  his  work  as  a  teacher. 
Eve  of  the  Reformation.  The  conditions, 
political,  scholastic,  and  religious,  which 
favored  a  Reformation  in  Germany.  Tetzel. 
The  theses.  The  Leipzig  disputation.  The 
helpers  of  Luther.  The  papal  bull.  The  Diet 
of  Worms.  Luther's  Bible ;  his  hymns ;  his 
Table-talks.  The  Peasants'  War.  The  propaga- 
tion of  Protestantism.  The  growth  of  Lutheran 
theology.  The  controversies  of  Luther  with 
other  Protestant    leaders.      The    later   phases, 


the  limitations,  and  the  efi'ects  of  the  German 
Reformation. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  9: 30. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98  ;  9  :  30. 
Professor  Johnson. 

19.  The     English     Reformation    and     Puritanism. — 

Preparations  for  the  English  Reformation 
through  surviving  Lollardism,  the  Renaissance 
Erasmus'  Greek  Testament,  Tyndale's  English 
Bible,  Luther's  writings,  and  the  English  jeal- 
ousy of  papal  interference  and  priestly  abuses. 
The  beginnings  (chiefly  destructive  and  politi- 
cal) of  the  "Church  of  England"  under  Henry 
VIII.  The  "Church  of  England"  established 
in  worship,  polity,  and  doctrine  under  Edward 
VI.  The  Catholic  reaction  under  Mary.  The 
attempt  to  force  a  reform  midway  between  Puri- 
tanism and  Romanism  under  Elizabeth.  The 
.  "  wise  fool,"  "  no  bishop,  no  king  "  regime  under 
James  I.  Supremacy  of  "  Independent "  Puri- 
tanism under  Cromwell.  Restoration  of  mon- 
archy, episcopacy,  persecution,  and  debauchery 
under  Charles  II.  Attempt  to  reinstate  popery 
in  England  under  James  II.  The  Glorious  Rev- 
olution, and  end  of  the  Puritan  struggle  under 
William  and  Mary. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

20.  The     English     Reformation     and     Puritanism. — 

Continued.     (See  Course  19  for  description.) 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1900. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

21.  The  Swiss  Reformation. — Switzerland  before  the 

Reformation.    The  life  of  Zwingli.    Zwingli  and 
Rome.     Zwingli  and  the  Anabaptists.     Zwingli 
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and  Luther.  Progress  of  the  movement,  and 
formation  of  the  national  Swiss  church.  The 
civil  war.  The  death  of  Zwingli.  The  early  life 
of  Calvin.  His  "Institutes."  His  first  labors 
at  Geneva.  His  sojourn  in  Germany.  His  recall 
to  Geneva.  His  theology.  His  doctrinal  con- 
troversies. The  burning  of  Servetus.  The 
influence  of  Calvin  in  the  world.  Closing 
scenes.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

22.  The    Scotch    Reformation. — The    introduction  of 

Christianity  into  Scotland.  The  state  of  the 
Church.  The  Reformation.  Wiclif's  opinions  . 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  Scottish  martyr  • 
George  Wishart ;  John  Knox,  man,  preacher^ 
influence  ;  the  first  General  Assembly  "  to  for- 
ward God's  glory,  and  the  well  of  his  Kirk,  in 
this  realme  ;  "  the  Great  Charter  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth  ;  the 
National  Covenant ;  moral  and  religious  sub- 
limity of  Scotland  displayed  in  signing  it;  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Polity 
in  1592. 
M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98;  9:30. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

23.  The    French    Reformation. — The  new  culture  in 

France  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Influx  of  Italian  scholars  and  influences.  Rise 
of  a  party  unfriendly  to  the  old  opinions.  In- 
fluence of  Luther's  doctrines.  Prevailing  influ. 
ence  of  Calvinism.  The  opposing  parties  become 
sharply  defined.  Conspiracy  of  Amboise.  Edict 
of  St.  Germain.  Civil  war.  Massacre  of  St.  Bar. 
tholomew.  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  Edict  of 
iTantes.     Cardinal  Richelieu. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter, '98  ;  7:30. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 


24.  The      Dutch      Reformation.  —  The     land.      The 

people.  The  relations  to  the  German  Empire. 
Influences  favorable  to  Protestantism.  Preva- 
lence of  Calvinism.  The  spirit  of  resistance  to 
Philip  II.  William  of  Orange.  Persecution.  The 
Anabaptists.  "The  Beggars."  The  " Council  of 
Blood."  The  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  The 
relations  of  Church  and  State. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99  ;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

25.  The    Counter    Reformation. — The    movement   to 

amend  and  invigorate  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  occasioned  by  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, is  called  the  Counter  Reformation.  The 
study  of  this  movement  includes  four  chief 
divisions :  I.  The  character  of  the  Popes 
immediately  before  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, and  that  of  those  subsequent  to  it.  II. 
The  improvement  of  Roman  Catholic  theology 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  III.  The  Jesuits; 
their  founder  ;  their  organization  ;  their  casuis- 
try ;  their  methods  of  work ;  the  extent  of  their 
activities ;  their  influence  on  the  election  of 
Popes  and  the  policy  of  the  Papacy;  their 
banishment  by  Popes  and  kings;  and  their 
present  state.  IV.  The  revival  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  of  persecution.  The  study  also  con- 
siders the  efforts  of  the  Papacy  to  gain  in  the 
New  World  what  it  had  lost  in  the  Old,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Protestants  met  the 
Counter  Reformation,  the  success  of  the  Pa- 
pacy in  excluding  Protestantism  from  Southern 
Europe,  and  the  present  state  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  contest. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter, '98  ;  11:00. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  '99  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Johnson. 


THE  MODERN  CHURCH  IN  E 
26.  The  Lutheran  Church  Since  the  Reformation.— Its 
fortunes  in  the  Schmalkald  War  and  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  which  issued  in  the  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg.    Its   early   internal   controversies,  which 
issued  in  the  Book  of  Concord.    Its  contests 
with  pietism,  with  rationalism,  and  with  pan- 
theistic philosophy.     Its  contest  with  the  Re- 
formed theology.    Its  changes  in  church  gov- 
ernment and  administration.     Its  universities. 
Its  hymns.     Its  missions.     Its  influence  on  the 
thought  of  other  churches.     Its  present  state. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '99  ;  9: 30. 
Professor  Johnson. 


27.  The  Reformed  Churches. 


Mj. 


UROPE.    (Since  the  Reformation.) 

28.  The  Anglican  Church.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

29.  The  Gallican  Church.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

29a.  The  History  of  the  Struggle  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience  in  France,  since  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  among  the  Slavs.     Public  lectures. 

First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98  ;  4  :  00. 
Professor  Bonet-Maury. 


30.  The  Roman  Church. 

31.  The  Eastern  Church. 


Mj 
Professor  Johnson. 


Mj 


Professor  Johnson. 


Professor  Johnson, 
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ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY.    (A.D.  100-1897.) 


32.  In  Celtic  and  in  Anglo-Saxon   Britain.  (A.D.  30- 

1066.)  The  origin  and  growth  of  British  Chris- 
tianity. The  Anglo-Saxon  conquest.  The  mis- 
sionary labors  of  Patrick,  Columba,  and 
Augustine.  The  Council  of  Whitby,  Wilfrid, 
Theodore,  and  Bede.  Effects  upon  English 
Christianity  of  the  Danish  invasions. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

33.  Seminar  :  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  age 

of  Wiclif.  (A.D.  1066-1366.)  Analysis  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;  results;  Saxon  church  opened 
up  to  the  world,  constitutional  changes.  Lan- 
franc;  Anselm;  an  estimate  of  his  character; 
his  writings;  disputes  with  Henry  I.  Influence 
of  the  crusades.  Supremacy  of  the  See  of 
Canterbury.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon; 
King  John  becomes  the  Pope's  vassal.  The 
monks;  the  friars.  Degeneracy  of  the  mediae- 
val church.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1900. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

34.  From    the  Age   of   Wiclif  to   the   Reformation. 

(A.D.  1366-1509.)  Wiclif's  Oxford  career.  The 
Parliament  of  1366.  The  commission  to  Bru- 
ges. Wiclif  before  the  Papal  courts ;  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  The  origin  and  spread 
of  Lollardism.  The  influence  of  Wiclif  and 
his  followers  on  the  English  Reformation. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1900. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

35.  Under  the  Tudors.— (A.D.  1509-1603.)  Parentage, 

accession,  and  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  His 
divorce  from  Catharine  and  break  with  Rome. 
The  submission  of  the  clergy  and  the  Act  of 
Supremacy.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries. 
The  translations  of  the  Bible.  The  doctrinal 
formularies. — The  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
The  regency  ;  the  royal  visitation  ;  the  Book  of 
Homilies;  the  thirty-six  injunctions;  the  Books 
of  Common  Prayer ;  the  Act  of  Uniformity ; 
the  Forty-two  Articles;  the  vestments  contro- 
versy.— England  reconciled  to  Rome  under 
Bloody  Mary ;  the  martyrdoms ;  the  English 
reaction. — State  of  England  at  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth ;  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uni- 
formity ;  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book ;  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;  Puritan  objections  to  the 


established  order.  Thomas  Cartwright  and 
English  Presbyterianism.  Robert  Browne  and 
English  Independency. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

36.  Under  the  Stuarts.— (A.D.  1603-1688.)    The  Scot- 

tish kingship  of  James  I;  his  accession  to  the- 
English  throne  ;  the  Millenary  Petition  ;  the 
Hampton  Court  conference  ;  the  gunpowder 
plot ;  the  Scotch  Episcopacy  restored ;  the  Book 
of  Sports. — The  flrst,  second,  and  third  Parlia- 
ments of  Charles  I;  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
despotism  of  Strafford  and  Laud  ;  the  Long 
Parliament ;  the  civil  war ;  the  Westminster 
Assembly  ;  Presbyterianism  vs.  Independency  ; 
trial  and  execution  of  Charles. — Salient  feat- 
ures in  the  career  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  treat- 
ment of  Episcopalians  and  Romanists  under 
the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  ;  prevail- 
ing Puritan  austerities. — The  restoration  of 
monarchy  under  Charles  II  ;  triumph  of  Episco- 
pacy ;  attempt  to  crush  Puritanism  ;  prevailing 
debauchery. — The  purpose  of  James  II  to  rein- 
state popery;  the  Bloody  Assize  ;  the  trial  of  the 
bishops. — The  Glorious  Revolution  under  Wil- 
liam and  Mary ;  the  Declaration  of  PJghts  j 
the  Act  of  Toleration. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  1900. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

37.  Since   the   Revolution.— (A.  D.   1688-1896.)      The 

protracted  struggle  of  English  dissenters  to 
gain  equality  before  the  law ;  repeal  of  the 
"  Occasional  Conformity  "  and  "  Schism  "  acts ;. 
dissenting  ministers  and  schoolmasters  relieved 
from  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ; 
Unitarians  relieved  from  disabilities  ;  Roman- 
ists admitted  into  army  and  navy;  "Test" 
and  "  Corporation  "  acts  repealed  ;  "  Romanist 
Relief  Bill"  passed;  Tithe  Commutation  bill 
passed  ;  Non-conformists  allowed  to  have  mar- 
riages in  chapels;  Jewish  disabilities  removed ; 
Church  Rates  Abolition  bill  passed;  Irish 
Church  Disestablishment  act  passed  ;  Univer- 
sity tests  abolished. —  Spiritual  resuscitation  of 
nonconformity  through  the  Wesleyan  revival. 
—  The  Tractarian  movement  and  the  trend  of 
High-church  Episcopacy  to  Romanism. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1900. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
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AMERICAN  CHURCH  HISTORY.    (A.D.  1492-1897.) 


THE  COLONIAL  ERA. 

38.  The  Columbian   Period.— The  intellectual   and 

moral  condition  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  influence  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  promoting  research  and  enterprise. 
The  gradual  enlargement  of  the  world  by 
discovery.  The  pre-Columbian  discovery  of 
America.  The  search  for  a  shorter  route  to 
Asia,  and  its  motives.  Columbus;  hie  early 
life;  his  voyages  along  the  coast  of  Europe 
and  Africa ;  his  theories  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  location  of  western 
Asia;  his  efforts  to  secure  aid  for  a  western 
voyage  of  discovery;  his  four  voyages  to 
America;  his  later  life;  his  character.  The 
division  of  America  by  the  Pope.  The  contest 
of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  powers  for 
its  possession.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and 
South  America.  The  English  and  French  in 
North  America.  The  effect  of  the  discovery 
of  America  on  the  Caucasian  race ;  on  the 
Indian;  on  the  African.  Its  influence  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  and  the  promotion 
of  free  civil  institutions.  Mj. 

Professok  Johnson. 

39.  Catholic  and  Protestant  Beginnings  in  North 
America.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

40.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Plymouth  Colony. 
I.  Separatism  in  the  north  of  England.  Robert 
Browne  and  the  birth  of  English  Independency. 
Brown ists  and  Barrowists  in  English  jails  and 
on  English  gibbets.  The  Separatist  churches  at 
Gainsborough  and  Scrooby.  The  merciless  pro- 
ceedings of  apparitors  and  pursuivants.  Diffi- 
culties encountered  in  the  attempt  to  escape  out 
of  England.  —II.  The  Pilgrims  in  Holland,  Their 
brief  stay  in  Amsterdam.  Their  secular,  reli- 
gious, and  church  life  in  Leyden.  Their  struggles 
and  sacrifices  in  a  great  attempt.  "Sundry 
weighty  and  solid  reasons  *'  for  migration  to  the 
New  World. — III.  The  Pilgrims  in  America. 
Emigration  of  the  Leyden  congregation.  The 
compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  The 
founding  of  New  Plymouth.  Adversity  and  pro- 
gress during  the  flrst  decade.  Attempt  of 
nationalism  against  the  Pilgrim  Church.  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers    neither  Puritans  nor    perse- 


cutors.   The  great  principles  for  which   they 
stood  in  church  and  state. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1900. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

41.  The  Puritan  Fathers  and  the  New  England 
Theocracy. — English  Puritanism  under  Eliza- 
beth and  James.  The  Puritan  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  formation  of  the 
theocratic  state.  Treatment  by  the  theocracy 
of  Roger  Williams,  the  Antinomians,  and  the 
Quakers.  Religious  life,  customs,  and  morals  in 
New  England  during  the  Colonial  Period.  The 
Puritan  theocracy  in  its  relations  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1901. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

42.  The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  in  Virginia. 

The  Jamestown  settlement ;  character  of  the 
colonists;  adversity  and  progress;  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  ;  stringency  of 
the  laws  against  religious  opponents;  violent 
persecution  of  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Quakers ;  their  successful  resistance  to  Epis- 
copal oppression  and  tyranny ;  abolition  of  the 
established  church  ;  triumph  of  the  principles 
of  religious  freedom. 

M.   First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  3  :00. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

the  national  era. 

43.  Protestant  Christianity  in  the  Revolutionary 
Period.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

44.  The  New  Life  in  Protestantism  in  the  First 
Half  of  the  XIX  Century.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

45.  The  Progress  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in 
the  Last  Half  of  the  XIX  Century.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

46.  The  Principal  Orthodox  Denominations  in  the 
United  States.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

47.  The  New  England  Theology.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

48.  City  Missions,  including  the  growth,  perils  and 
need  of  Modern  Cities.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
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CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION 


CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  AND  ACTIVITY. 


49.  American  Missions,  including  the  History  and 

Progress   of    Evangelizing     Agencies    in    the 
United  States.  Mj- 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

50.  Seminar :    Development    of    Recent    Religious 

Thought. — The  Seminar  will  study  historically 
the  influences  —  philosophical,  scientific,  doc- 
trinal, ecclesiastical  and  political — which,  have 
tended  to  produce  the  prevailing  conceptions 
respecting  God,  Man  and  the  Church.  To  each 
naember  will  be  assigned  one  or  more  topics  for 
special  research  and  report.  The  discussions 
will  be  based  on  these  written  reports.  Open 
to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy who  present  Church  History  as  primary 
or  secondary  subject,  and  to  other  advanced 
students  capable  of  independent  investigations 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1900. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

51.  Seminar  :     Development     of     Recent     Religious 

Thought. — Continued. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1901. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

52.  Seminar  :   Religious  Liberty  since  the  Reforma- 

tion. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98  ;  Thurs.  4  : 00-6  :  00. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

53.  Seminar  :     Introduction  to  the  History  of  Opinion 

— Christian  and  Philosophical. 
Mj.     Spring    Quarter,  '99;    Tues.   and   Thurs. 
4  :  00-6  :  00. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

54.  Defenses    of   Christianity   in    the    Ancient     and 

Mediaeval  Church.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

55.  Modern  Defenses  of   Christianity    against    Eng- 

lish, French,  and  German  Unbelief.  Mj- 

Professor  Johnson. 

56.  History  of  Doctrines. — The  nature  and  value  of 

this  study.  The  gradual  unfolding  of  the  doc- 
trinal contents  of  Scripture  in  the  apprehension 
of  Christians.  The  influence  of  philosophy  on 
theology.  The  influence  of  science,  history 
and  ethics ;  of  current  habits  of  thought ; 
of  Christian  activity  ;  of  heresies.  The  begin- 
nings of  theological  thought  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries.  History  of  doctrines 
connected  with.  Soteriology,  as  follows  :  the 
trinity ;    the    person    of    Christ ;    the    nature 


of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
Christ ;  His  humiliation  ;  His  atonement ; 
His  exaltation  ;  election  and  calling  ;  human 
ability ;  regeneration  and  conversion ;  justi- 
fication ;  sanctification  ;  perseverance. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1900. 
Professor  Johnson. 

57.  Seminar  ;    Origen.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

58.  History   of  Creeds  and   Confessions.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 
59  [=VI,  08].  Historical  Development  of  Philanthropy 
and  Reforms. — The  historical  systems  of  poor 
relief  :  The  spirit,  forces,  and  method  of  philan- 
thropy, illustrated  by  the  course  of  the  anti- 
slavery,  temperance,  and  other  reform  move- 
ments. Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  "99;  12:00. 
Professor  Henderson. 

60.  Seminar  :     Augustine. 

M^'.     Winter   Quarter,  "99 ;    Tues.   and    Thurs. 
4  :  00-6  :  00. 

Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

61.  Christian    Art:    Architecture,    Sculpture,   Paint- 

ing.— This  course  will  be  profusely  illustrated 
with  heliostat  views  of  the  principal  works  of 
Christian  art.  It  will  include  a  study  of  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  sculpture,  the  three  chief 
branches  of  art,  as  follows  :  The  development  of 
the  church  from  other  forms  of  archit^'cture. 
The  cathedrals  and  their  builders.  The  devel- 
opment of  painting.  The  lives  of  the  great 
painters.  The  various  schools  of  painting.  The 
principal  religious  paintings  of  the  world.  The 
sculptors  and  their  works.  The  good  and  evil 
effects  of  religious  art.  The  influence  of  the 
Reformation  on  religious  art. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99  ;  11 :  00.. 
,  Professor  Johnson. 

62.  Christian   Missions   in     the   XVI,    XVII,    XVIII 

Centuries. — In  the  sixteenth  century  :  reli- 
gious state  of  the  world  at  beginning  of  the 
century  ;  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  and  apathy  of  the 
Reformers  in  the  cause  of  Missions  ;  the  Mis-^ 
sions  to  Brazil  and  Lapland. 

In  the  seventeenth  century :  religious  charac- 
teristics of  the  century ;  the  German,  Dutch 
and  English  interest  in  Missions. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  :  religious  charac- 
teristics of  the  century  ;  the  missionary  move- 
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ments  by  the  Pietists,  by  Hans  Egede,  by  the 
Moravians,  by  David  Brainerd,  by  the  Wesley- 
ans,  by  the  Missionary  Societies. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '99  ;  2  :  00. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

63.  Christian  Missions  in  the  XIX  Century.— The 
geography,  inhabitants,  government,  religions, 
and  history  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Africa. 
The  pioneer  missionaries ;  the  progress  of 
evangeUzation ;  the  recent  advance  move- 
ments, and  the  present  Protestant  status  in 
each  of  these  countries.    Review  and  criticism 


of    missionary  agencies  and   methods.     Sum- 
mary of  the  achievements  of  the  century. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '99  ;  2  :  00. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

64.  The  Philosophy  of  History. — The  great  attempts 
at  the  philosophical  consideration  of  history  will 
be  reviewed,  and  the  present  status  of  the 
subject  will  be  estimated.  The  recent  work  of 
Professor  Flint  will  serve  as  a  partial  basis,  and 
his  own  views,  so  far  as  expressed,  will  receive 
attention. 

M.    First  Term ,  Summer  Quarter,  '98  ;  8  :  30 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BAPTISTS. 


65.  Baptism    and 
Considered. 


the    Lord's     Supper   Historically 

Mj. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


66.  History  of  Baptist  Principles    Prior    to  the  Ref- 
ormation. Mj. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


67.  The  Swiss,  German,  and  Dutch  Anabaptists. 


Mj 


Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

Seminar:  The  English  Baptists. — The  Seminar 
will  be  engaged  chiefly  in  a  critical  study  of 
original  sources.  To  each  member  will  be 
assigned  one  or  more  topics  for  special  research 
and  report.  Open  to  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  present  Church 
History  as  primary  or  secondary  subject,  and  to 


other  advanced  students  capable  of  independent 
investigations.  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '99. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

69.  Seminar  :    The    American    Baptists.  —  Research 

will  be  confined  to  New  England  and  Virginia 
in  the  Colonial  Period.  Information  will  be 
sought  from  original  sources.  Critical  discus- 
sion of  papers  prepared  by  members  of  the 
Seminar.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1900. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

70.  The   Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  in  the  XIX 

Century.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

Note. — See  also  Courses  offered  by  the  Instructors  in  the 
Disciples'  Divinity  House,  Department  LXI  (pp.  58-9)  of  this 
Programme. 


The  Church  History  Club  meets  fortnightly  through 
the  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Papers 
pertaining  to  Church  History  are  read  and  discussed 
by  professors,  students,  and  invited  specialists.    The 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 

instructors,  fellows,  and  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  connected  with  the  Department 
are  members.  Other  students  are  admitted  to  mem- 
bership up  to  the  limit  of  fifteen. 


XLVL      THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOMILETICS,    CHURCH  POLITY,    AND 

PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GALUSHA  ANDERSON,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Homiletics,  Church  Polity,  and  Pastoral  Du  ties. 
FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Homiletics. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  preaching,  as  in  every  art,  much  waste  of  time  and  energy  may  be  avoided  by  observing  the  teachings  of 
experience.  Modern  methods  of  preaching  are  a  growth  of  ages.  They  have  been  developed  according  to 
principles  which  are  clearly  ascertained,  and  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention.    Scriptural  precept  and  example 
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should  be  studied,  and  the  sermons  of  the  ablest  preachers  should  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of  accepted  principles 
of  discourse.  Exercises  in  the  choice  of  texts,  the  deduction  and  statement  of  themes,  the  framing  and  develop- 
ment of  plans,  and  the  preaching  of  sermons  should  anticipate  the  demands  of  the  pulpit.  The  most  practical 
methods  of  explaining  the  Scripture  should  be  investigated  and  applied.  Helpful  criticism  by  instructors  and 
classmates  should  correct  errors,  recognize  and  encourage  aptitudes,  and  prepare  the  student  for  the  unsparing 
criticism  of  public  life. 

The  scriptural  order  of  the  church,  the  relations  of  pastor  and  people,  and  the  best  methods  of  pastoral 
work  should  be  studied  so  that  the  young  minister  may  know  how  to  act  efficiently  at  the  outset. 

I 
COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


1.  The  Art  of  Preaching. — This  course  of  lectures 
will  exclude  on  the  one  hand  all  elocution  and 
rhetoric,  and  on  the  other  hand  all  pastoral  duty. 
It  will  deal  with  the  resources,  equipment, 
methods  and  opportunities  of  modern  preaching. 
It  presupposes  preparation  in  rhetoric,  if  not  a 
course  in  homiletics.  It  will  include  lectures 
on  physical  sanity,  intellectual  integrity,  and 
spiritual  power;  object  vs.  subject  in  preach- 
ing ;  accumulation  and  assimilation  of  ma- 
terials ;  relation  of  the  preacher  to  the  Bible  ; 
expository  preaching ;  methods  of  delivery ; 
how  to  hold  an  audience ;  the  art  of  illustra- 
tration  ;  relation  of  preaching  to  theology,  etc. 

M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter, '97;  11:00- 
Professor  Faunce. 

2.  Homiletics. — The  construction  of  the  sermon  ; 
the  text ;  the  subject  ;  the  kinds  of  sermons  ; 
explication  ;  arguments  ;  illustrations  ;  per- 
suasion ;  disposition  of  materials  ;  parts  of  the 
sermon,  the  introduction,  the  proposition,  the 
divisions  on  proof,  the  conclusion  ;  the  delivery 
of  sermons,  and  the  special  style  demanded  in 
them.  In  illustration  of  the  principles  dis- 
cussed, plans  of  sermons  and  sermons  will  be 
presented  by  the  students  for  criticism. 

Mj .     Summer  Quarter,  '98  ;  9: 30. 
Spring  Quarter,  '99  ;  9:30. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Autumn  Quarter,  '98  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Johnson. 

3.  History  of  Preaching.  —  The  preaching  of  the 
Prophets,  of  Christ,  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
first  four  centuries  of  Christianity  ;  mediaeval 
preaching;  preaching  preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion; French,  German,  English,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
and  American  preaching. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '97;  7:30. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 


4.  Plans  and  Sermons. — All  plans  and  sermons 
must  be  written  in  full  and  handed  to  the  Pro- 
fessor for  his  criticisms.  As  many  plans  as  time 
will  permit  will  be  put  upon  the  blackboard  and 
criticised  both  by  the  class  and  the  Professor. 
Sermons  will  be  preached  before  the  class  and 
criticised  in  the  light  of  the  accepted  principles 
of  homiletics. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '99;  9: 30. 
Professor  Johnson. 

5.  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence. —  Some  of 
the  great  sermons  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  German,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
American  pulpits  will  be  carefully  analyzed  and 
the  elements  of  power  and  effectiveness  in  them 
pointed  out. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '98;  11: 00. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

6.  Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties.— The  theo- 
ries of  church  polity.  The  church,  its  mem- 
bers, ordinances,  powers,  and  officers.  The 
election,  ordination,  and  duties  of  church  offi- 
cers. Councils  ;  formation  of  churches  ;  call  to 
the  ministry,  settlement,  conduct  of  public  serv- 
ice,—  reading  of  hymns  and  Scripture,  offering 
pulpit  prayer  ;  administration  of  ordinances  ; 
prayer  meetings,  Sunday  schools,  benevolences  ; 
marriage  rites  ;  funeral  services  ;  pastoral  visit- 
ing. Mj.     Autumn  Quarter, '98;  11:00. 

Head  Professor  Anderson. 

7.  Hymnology. — The  Development  of  hymns  and 
sacred  songs  from  the  first  century  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  present  time. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '98  ;  2: 00. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

8.  Sermons  of  Living  Preachers. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98  ;  9:  30. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
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VL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY, 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  means  for  the  systematic  study  of  contemporary  institutions 
with  which  educated  leaders  of  society  must  deal  in  daily  life,  and  of  those  human  relations  which  determine 
duty  and  shape  character.  The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  an  accessible  laboratory  for  observa- 
tion whose  value  is  beyond  estimate.  Sociology  may  be  elected  as  either  a  principal  or  a  secondary  subject  for 
the  degrees  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  by  the  Department  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  six  Majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  who  choose  Sociology  as  their  principal  subject  are  required  to  take  eighteen  Majors  within  or  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must 
complete,  as  undergraduates  or  graduates,  a  course  of  preparatory  study,  about  twenty-two  Majors,  distributed 
among  Physiography,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Anthropology,  Neurology,  Psychology,  Ethics,  History  of 
Philosophy,  History,  Political  Economy,  and  Introduction  to  Sociology,  credit  being  given  for  equivalents.  The 
courses  required  by  the  Department  from  Divinity  Students  if  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D., 
must  be  divided  between  the  courses  of  social  philosophy  and  concrete  social  institutions.  The  division  of 
subjects  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

By  a  rule  which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1896,  all  students  of  the  Divinity  School  are  required  during  the 
first  two  years  to  take  two  (2)  Majors  in  the  Department  of  Sociology.  These  may  be  selected  from  Courses 
58-60  (Seminar),  53,  63,  56,  64.  All  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  are  open  to 
Divinity  students  (See  Programme  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.)  It  is  especially  urged 
that  they  take  Courses  71,  72,  or  73,  even  if  this  requires  a  longer  residence  to  accomplish. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  are  primarily  for  Graduate  Students. 
M  =  Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj  =  Major  course  =  a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

53.  The  Family. — The  development  of  the  domestic      58,59,69.  Seminar:  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. — 

institutions  in  lower  and  higher  civilizations  ;  Discussions,  reports  and  thesis  work  on  contem- 

social  ethics  of  the  family  ;  legal,  industrial,  ed-  porary  movements  for  social  betterment,  chiefly 

ucational  and  religious  problems  of  the  family.  on  the  basis  of  studies  of  Chicago  life.         3  Mj. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98  ;  11  :00.  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  '98-9; 

Professor  Henderson.  Tues.  4: 00-6: 00. 

Professor  Henderson. 

61.  Modern  Cities. — Problems  of  modern  cities  ;  modes 

of  organizing  beneficent  forces :  cooperation  of 
[Not  to  be  given  in '98-9.1  ur         ^      •     -^  • 

^  ^  -■  public  and  private  agencies. 

56.  The  Labor  Movement.— Associated  efforts  of  wage  ^^i-     Winter  Quarter,  '99  ;  12  :  00. 

workers,  employers,  municipalities,  legislators,  Professor  Henderson. 

and  churches,  in   Continental  Europe,    Great  63.  Social    Institutions   of  Organized   Christianity. — 

Britain,  and  America ;  the  economic  factor  re-  Methods  by  which  the  church  and  its  societies 

garded   as  subordinate  to  higher  elements  of  minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities, 

welfare.               Mj.     Winter  Quarter, '99 ;  11:00.  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter, '98 ;  12 :  00. 

Professor  Henderson.  Professor  Henderson. 

64.  Contemporary  Charities.— Studies  of  the  nature 

57.  Amelioration   of  Rural    Life.-Conditions  of   so-  and  origin  of  depressed  and  defective  classes; 

cial  existence  m  the  country;  organization  for  principles  and  methods  of  relief;  organization 

improvement.  ^^  benevolence. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98  ;  11 :00.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99  ;   11:00. 

Professor  Henderson.  Professor  Henderson. 


54.  Associations  for  Culture  and  Sociability.  Mj. 

Professor  Henderson. 
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65.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime.  —  Causes  of  crime ; 
principles  of  criminal  anthropology  ;  prison  sys- 
tems ;  legal  factors ;  juvenile  offenders ;  puni- 
tive methods. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98; 

12:00. 
Professor  Henderson. 


66.  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  Theories  of  Society. 


Mj. 


Professor  Henderson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '98-9.] 


68.  Philanthropy. — Its  historical  forms  ;  the  evolution 

and  phases  of  church  and  public  charity  in  vari- 
ous ages  and  countries  ;  the  function  of  philan- 
thropy in  social  progress  ;  the  literature  of  phi- 
lanthropy ;  social  settlements. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter, '99;  12:00 
Professor  Henderson. 

69.  Field  Work  in  Chicago  Charities  and  Correction. — 

Visits  to  institutions  done  in  connection  with 
work  of  the  courses.  Mj. 

Professor  Henderson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  '98-9.] 


GROUPS  OF  COURSES. 


conducted  by  the  cooperation  of  departments. 


I.  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 


XLII.  13.  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church.— The 
missionary  influences,  work  and  methods  dis- 
closed in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98  ;  9: 30. 
Professor  Mathews. 

XLII.  24.  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul. —  His  missionary 
motives  and  methods. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  1. 

XLV.  3.  Church  History  Prior  to  Constantinc.— The 
triumphant  progress  of  the  early  church. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '99  ;  3:00. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

XLV.  4.  From  Constantine  to  Theodosius. — The  union 
of  church  and  state,  and  the  downfall  of  heath- 
enism. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter, '99;  3:00. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

XLV.  6.  The  Conversion  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe. —  Missionary  labors  among  the  Goths, 
Franks,  Irish,  Picts,  Saxons,  Germans,  and 
Scandinavians. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98  ;  2:00. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

XLV.  18.  The  German  Reformation.— The  founda- 
tions of  the  modern  Protestant  missionary  move- 
ment. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '98  ;  9  :  30. 
Professor  Johnson. 


XLV.  32.  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  (A.D.  30- 
1066.) — The  origin  and  growth  of  British  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  missionary  labors  of  Patrick, 
Columba,  and  Augustine. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

XLV.  45.  The  Progress  in  America  of  Evangelical 
Christianity.  Mj. 

Professor  Johnson. 

XLV.  49.  American  Missions.  Mj . 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

XLV.  62.  Christian  Missions  in  the  XVI,  XVII, 
and  XVIII  Centuries. 

Mj .     Winter  Quarter,  '99 ;  2  :  00. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

XLV.  63.  Christian  Missions  in  the  XIX  Century. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '99 ;  2  :  00. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

VI.  63.  The  Social  Institutions  of  Organized  Chris- 
tianity. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 

Professor  Henderson. 

VI.  61.  The  Organization  of  Beneficence  in  Cities. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Professor  Henderson. 

VI.  68.  Historic  Philanthropy. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Professor  Henderson. 
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VI.  64,  Contemporary  Charities. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter, 


VI.  58,  59,  60.  Seminar  : 
3    Mj.    Autumn, 
ters,  '98-9. 


Professor  Henderson. 

Inner  Mission. 

Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 

Professor  Henderson. 


VII.  Comparative  Religion. — The  Graduate  School  of 
the  University  is  open  to  students  of  the  Grad- 
uate Divinity  School,  and  nearly  all  the  courses 
in  Department  VII,  Comparative  Religion, 
are  exactly  suited  to  men  preparing  for  foreign 
missionary  service. 


II.    THE  ATONEMENT. 


Six  departments  unite  in  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  as  follows : 
XLI.Jn  the  Old  Testament. 

First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 
VII.  In  the  Ancient  Religions. 

Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 
XLII.  In  the  New  Testament. 

First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
XLV.  In  Church  History. 

Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 


XLIV.  From  the  point  of  viev7  of  Dogmatics. 

First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 

XLVI.  From  the  point  of  viev7  of  Homiletics. 

Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

The  course  in  each  case  will  be  given  on  Monday 
4:00-6:00  by  lecture  and  questions.  Assigned  read- 
ings will  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  term, 
and  an  examination  offered  at  the  end  of  each  term. 
To  those  who  pass  the  examination  credit  for  one 
Minor  will  be  given.  This  course  may  be  taken  in 
addition  to  the  regular  courses. 


XXVIII     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


S.  H.  CLARK,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
F.  M.  BLANCHARD,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


M  =  Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.     Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


3.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. — Purpose  in  utter- 
ance ;  formulation,  discrimination,  emotion,  and 
volition  in  their  psychological  and  literary  rela- 
tions, with  practical  study  of  grouping,  inflec- 
tion, force,  and  melody  in  speech  ;  expressional 
analysis  and  interpretive  paraphrasing.  Text, 
Principles  of  Vocal  Expression,  by  Chamber- 
lain and  Clark. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98  ;  Tues.-Fri.  8  :30. 
Mr.  Blanchard. 
13.  Vocal  Expression  in  Public  Worship  and  Preach- 
ing.— Bible  reading  studied  with  reference  to 


various  types  of  literatures  in  the  Scriptures ; 
interpretation  of  hymns ;  paraphrasing  of 
hymn-prayers  and  Bible-prayers;  delivery  of 
extracts  from  sermons  original  and  selected, 
with  and  without  manuscript. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '98  ;  9:30. 
Mr.  Blanchard. 

Note. — This  course  may  be  taken  by  Divinity  students  as  the 
equivalent  of  all  Required  Elocution. 

Note.— Course  3  is  required  of  Divinity  Students,  to  whom  all 
other  courses  are  subsequently  open  upon  conditions  specified 
in  connection  with  each  course. 
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XXIX.     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  PHYSICAL    CULTURE. 

(See  "Division  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,"  in  the  Annual  Register.) 


MUSIC. 


OFFICER    OF   INSTRUCTION. 


Wardner  Williams,  Vn.D.,  Instructor  and  Director  of  Music. 


ORGANIZATIONS. 

Divinity  students  are  cordially  invited  to  identify 
themselves  with  some  one  of  the  following  musical 
organizations : 

The  University  Choir. 

The  University  Chorus. 

The  University  Glee  Club. 

The  Women's  Glee  Club. 

The  Mandolin  Club. 

The  Women's  Mandolin  Club. 


VOLUNTARY  COURSES  IN  MUSIC. 


Elementary  Vocal  Music. 
Advanced  Chorus  Music. 
Harmony. 
Theory  of  Music. 
History  of  Music. 
Counterpoint. 


DEPARTMENTS     OF    THE     GRADUATE    SCHOOLS    OF    THE   UNIVERSITY 

OPEN    TO    DIVINITY   STUDENTS. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  Divinity  courses  indicated  above  students  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  may 
select  courses  from  the  following-named  Departments  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University: 


lA.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 

IB.  The  Department  of  Pedagogy. 

II.  The  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

IV.  The  Department  of  History. 

VI.  The  Department  of  Sociology. 

VII.  The  Department  of  Comparative  Religion. 

VIII.  The  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures. 


IX.   The  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 
Greek. 

XV.  The  Department  of  English. 
XVI.  The  Department  of  Literature  (in  English).. 
XXVIII.  The  Department  of  Public  Speaking. 

XXIX.  The  Department  of  Physical  Culture  an(J 
Athletics. 
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THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  following 
information  and  special  regulations  apply  to  the  English  Theological  Seminary  : 


GENERAL    INFORMATION. 


1.  The  English  Theological  Seminary  is  open  to 
pastors  of  churches,  to  approved  students  for  the  min- 
istry, and  to  men  and  women  who,  with  the  commen- 
dation of  their  churches,  propose  to  devote  their  lives 
to  religious  work. 

2.  In  view  of  the  short  time  of  resident  study,  the 
Education  Society  does  not  undertake  to  render  finan- 
cial aid.  Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such 
remunerative  service  as  may  be  available,  though  the 
University  authorities  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  student  ought  to  devote  his  entire  time  and 
strength  to  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 

3.  The  expenses  for  a  summer's  residence  are  as 
follows : 


Matriculation  fee 

University  fee 

Light  and  care  of  room     - 

Board 

Laundry  (estimated) 

Text-books  and  stationery 

Sundries    -        -        -        - 

Total 


%  5.00 
5.00 
9.50 
30.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

$64.50 


4.  The    expense  of    the  non-resident  work    is    as 
follows : 

Tuition  fee  for  a  Major  (Mj.)             -  $  2.00 

Instruction  sheets  for  a  Major     -  -       1.00 
Return  postage  on  recitation  papers 

(estimated)            -        -        -  1.00 

Total  ....    %  4.00 


REGULATIONS. 


1.  Purposes.  The  English  Theological  Seminary 
is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have 
not  secured  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. Pastors  who  are  neither  college  nor  divinity 
school  graduates,  approved  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry whose  scholastic  training  is  deficient,  and  men 
and  women  who,  with  the  commendation  of  their 
churches,  purpose  to  devote  their  lives  to  religious 
work,  are  admitted  to  the  English  Theological  Sem- 
inary. For  students  of  this  description  the  season 
of  residence  is  the  Summer  Quarter  only.  The  Sem- 
inary provides  non-resident  correspondence  courses 
for  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  (Spec- 
ial Circulars  explaining  the  correspondence-study 
work  will  be  sent  on  application). 

2.  Resident  courses  are  offered  in  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter only,  and  consist  of  two  or  more  groups,  each  of 
three  Majors. 

3.  Non-resident  courses  continuing  those  of  the 
Summer  Quarter  are  offered  for  the  Autumn,  Win- 
ter and  Spring  Quarters.  These  are  so  arranged 
as  to  supplement  the  resident  work  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  student  is  able  to  complete 
during  the  thirty-six  weeks  of  non-residence  an 
amount  of  work  equivalent  to  that  accomplished  in 
the  twelve  weeks  of  residence.  Examinations  upon 
the  non-resident  work  are  offered  at  the  University 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 


4.  The  curriculum  of  the  Seminary  thus  includes 
four  years  of  continuous  work,  namely,  four  Summer 
Quarters  in  residence  and  twelve  Quarters  in 
absence. 

5.  Of  the  twenty-four  Majors  thus  required,  six 
may  be  taken  in  subjects  preparatory  to  the  theologi- 
cal curriculum,  namely,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Psychology, 
History,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Ethics. 

6.  A  student  may  prolong  his  course  either  by 
residing  at  the  University  six  weeks  during  any  par- 
ticular Summer  Quarter  instead  of  twelve  weeks,  or 
by  taking  a  smaller  number  of  subjects  while  absent 
from  the  University. 

7.  A  certificate  of  graduation  in  English  will  be 
granted  to  each  student  who  (1)  completes  twenty-four 
Majors  according  to  the  conditions  named  above,  not 
more  than  one-half  of  them  being  taken  in  absence  ; 
(2)  presents  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject 
approved  by  the  professor  to  whose  department  it 
pertains.  The  subject  must  be  selected  and  approved 
at  least  six  months  before  the  date  of  the  final  exami- 
nation ;  and  the  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  and 
approved  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  final  examina- 
tion ;  and  when  approved  it  will  become  the  property 
of  the  University;  (3)  passes  a  satisfactory  final 
examination  in  addition  to  the  regular  course-exami- 
nations. 
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CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION 


COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 
A.    RESIDENT  COURSES  OF  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1898. 


LXI.    OLD  TESTAMENT    LITERATURE   AND    INTERPRE- 
TATION. 

22.    Outline  of  Hebrew  History. 

M.     Second  Term;  4:00 
Dr.  Willett. 


17. 


XLII.    NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRE- 
TATION. 

10.    Political  History  of  New  Testament  Times. — 

The  political  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  from 

175  B.  C.  to  70  A.  D. 

Mj.    12:00. 

Professor  Mathews. 

65a.  The  Teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  to  Social 
Problems. 

%  or  >^Mj.     Second  Term  ;  Sun.,  8: 30. 
Professor  Mathews. 

21.    The  Miracles  of  Jesus. — Their  characteristics, 
purpose  and  historicity. 

%  or  i^Mj.    First  Term  ;  Sun.,  8:  30. 
Dr.  Votaw. 


22. 


The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— A  study  of  the  records 
of  Christ's  teaching  with  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  applied  in  arranging  and  under- 
standing them,  a  classification  of  the  material 
under  specific  topics  and  a  discussion  of  the 
main  themes  of  Jesus'  teaching,  including  its 
relation  to  the  religious  thought  of  his  time. 

pi^  Mj.     3:00, 
Dr.  Votaw. 


3. 


XLIV.  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Philosophical  Apologetics. — The  nature,  prob- 
lem, scope,  and  method  of  Apologetics  viewed  as 
a  science ;  a  statement  and  vindication  of  the 
Christian  Weltanschauung,  its  postulates  and 
its  rationality,  against  such  views  of  the  world 
as  Pantheism,  Deism,  Materialism,  Agnosticism, 
Pessimism,  Optimism ;  the  universality  and 
finality  of  the  Christian  religion.  Required. 

Mj.    3:00. 
Professor  Foster. 


Christian  Ethics. — The  nature  of  Christian; 
ethics,  and  relation  to  metaphysics,  to  philo- 
sophical and  theological  ethics,  and  to  psychol- 
ogy ;  the  philosophical  and  theological  postu- 
lates of  Christian  ethics ;  the  Christian  ideal^ 
its  revelation,  contents,  realization,  forms,  and 
spheres,  and  methods  of  realization;  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  and  the  state ;  Christian 
duties  and  virtues ;  conscience ;  duties  toward 
self  as  a  moral  end,  toward  others  as  moral  ends ; 
duties  toward  God  ;  the  Christian  moral  motive^ 
power. 

Mj.    2:00. 
Professor  Foster. 


XLV.  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

2.  Ancient  Church  History,  (A.  D.  30-800).— An 
outline  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
until  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great. 

M.     Second  Term;  8:30. 
IIead  Professor  Hulbert. 

22.  The  Scotch  Reformation. — The  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Scotland.  The  state  of  the 
Church.  The  Reformation.  Wicliff's  opinions  ; 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  Scottish  martyr ; 
George  Wishart ;  John  Knox,  man,  preacher,, 
influence  ;  the  first  General  Assembly  "  to  for- 
ward God's  glory,  and  the  well  of  his  Kirk,  in 
this  realme;"  the  Great  Charter  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth;  the 
National  Covenant ;  moral  and  religious  sub- 
limity of  Scotland  displayed  in  signing  it ;  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Polity 
in  1592. 

M.     Second  Term;  9:30. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

29a.  The  History  of  the  Struggle  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
science in  France,  since  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  among  the  Slavs. — Public  Lectures.  No 
credit  given  for  this  course. 

First  Half  of  First  Term ;  4:00. 
Professor  Bonet-Maury. 
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23.  The  French  Reformation.— The  new  culture  in 
France  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Influx  of  Italian  scholars  and  influences.  Rise 
of  a  party  unfriendly  to  the  old  opinions.  In- 
fluence of  Luther's  doctrines.  Prevailing  influ- 
ence of  Calvinism.  The  opposing  parties  become 
sharply  defined.  Conspiracy  of  Amboise.  Edict 
of  St.  Germain.  Civil  war.  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  Edict 
of  Nantes.     Cardinal  Richelieu. 

M.    First  Term;  7:30. 
Associate  Professor  Monckief. 


XXVIII.    PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

13.  Vocal  Expression  in  Public  Worship  and  Preach- 
ing.— Bible  reading  studied  with  reference  to 
various  types  of  literatures  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
interpretation  of  hymns  ;  paraphrasing  of  hymn- 
prayers  and  Bible-prayers;  delivery  of  extracts 
from  sermons  original  and  selected,  with  and 
without  manuscript. 

Mj.    9:30, 
Mr.  Blanchard. 

Note.— This  course  may  be  taken  by  Divinity  students  as  th& 
equivalent  of  all  Required  Elocution. 


LVI.     HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL 
DUTIES. 

2.  Homiletics.— The  construction  of  the  sermon; 
the  text;  the  subject;  the  kinds  of  sermons; 
explication  ;  arguments  ;  illustrations  ;  persua- 
sion ;  disposition  of  materials ;  parts  of  the 
sermon,  the  introduction,  the  proposition,  the 
divisions  on  proof,  the  conclusion  ;  the  delivery 
of  sermons,  and  the  special  style  demanded  in 
them.  In  illustration  of  the  principles  dis- 
cussed, plans  of  sermons  and  sermons  will  be 
presented  by  the  students  for  criticism. 

Mj.    9:30. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 

5.  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.— Some  of 
the  great  sermons  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  German,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
American  pulpits  will  be  carefully  analyzed, 
and  the  elements  of  power  and  effectiveness  in 
them  pointed  out.  Mj.    11:00. 

Head  Professor  Anderson. 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY. 

57.  Amelioration  of  Rural  Life. — Conditions  of  social 
existence  in  the  country ;  organization  for  im- 
provement. 

M.    Second  Term;  11:00. 
Professor  Henderson. 

65.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  Crime  ; 
principles  of  criminal  anthropology ;  prison 
systems  ;  legal  factors  ;  juvenile  offenders  ;  pre- 
ventive methods. 

M.    Second  Term  ;  12:00. 
Professor  Henderson. 


LXI.    DISCIPLES'  DIVINITY  COURSES. 

1.  The  Place  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  among  the 
Religious  Forces  of  Today. 

M.  Second  Term  ;  2:  00. 
Dr.  Willett. 
4.  Religious  Movements  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.—General  characteristics  of  the  century  a© 
seen  in  its  political,  literary,  and  philosophical 
activities.  England:  Progress  of  religious  lib- 
erty; Locke's  philosophy;  the  enlightenment 
and  its  significance  for  religious  thought  and 
life ;  deism  ;  Wesleyan  and  evangelical  revivals. 
France:  Persecution  of  Huguenots;  degrada- 
tion of  the  church  under  Louis  XV ;  Jansenists 
and  Jesuits  ;  introduction  of  English  philosophy 
and  deism,  and  their  development  on  French 
soil;  illuminism  ;  the  Revolution.  Germany: 
pietism  ;  Moravianism  ;  rationalism,  the  Auf- 
klarung  ;  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  philosoph- 
ical thought  in  their  relation  to  the  church  and 
religious  thinking.  America:  Religious  condi- 
tions ;  the  great  awakening;  relapse;  Revolu- 
tionary War  ;  prevalence  of  infidelity  ;  the  Uni- 
tarian movement;  the  second  awakening. 

M.    First  Term;  11:00. 
Dr.  Garrison. 

7.  The  Sources  of  Alexander  Campbell's  Theology. 
— Mr.  Campbell's  positive  theological  teaching 
will  be  studied,  with  a  view  to  determining  its 
historical  connections  and  the  systems  of  thought 
most  influential  in  its  formation ;  his  place 
among  modern  theologians. 

M.    First  Term;  2:00. 
Dr.  Garrison. 
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B.    NON-RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN,  WINTER,  AND 

SPRING  QUARTERS,  1898-9. 


1.  Old  Testimony  History':  Samuel,  Saul,  David, 
and  Solomon. — A  course  which  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  historical  and  critical  study 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  includes  the  biblical 
material  of  1  Samuel  to  2  Kings,  chapter  9. 

Mj. 
Dr  Willett. 

2.  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. — "An  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Jewish  state 
from  175  B.C.  to  70  A. D.,  with  especial  attention 
to  the  history  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
the  Jewish  social  and  religious  life.  The  aim  of 
the  course  is  to  furnish  an  historical  background 
for  the  life  of  Christ."  Mj 

Professor  Mathews. 

3.  Apologetics. — The  nature,  problem,  scope,  and 
method  of  Apologetics  viewed  as  a  science;  a 
statement  and  vindication  of  the  Christian  the- 
ory of  the  universe,  its  postulates  and  its  ration- 
ality, against  such  views  as  Pantheism,  Deism, 
Materialism,  Agnosticism,  Pessimism,  Optim- 
ism ;  the  universality  and  finality  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Mj. 

Professor  Foster. 

4.  Church  History  Prior  to  Constantine  (A.  D.  30- 
311.) — Religious,  intellectual,  and  political  prep- 
aration for  Christ's  advent ;  Judaism  and  pa- 
ganism; culture  and  corruption  of  the  Augustan 
age  ;  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the 
Roman  Empire ;  persecution  and  martyrdom ; 
written  attacks  ;  apologies ;  the  New  Testament 
idea  of  the  Church  ;  constitution  and  discipline  ; 
life  and  worship  ;  heresies  and  sects ;  develop- 
ment of  doctrines. 

Mj. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

5.  Church  History — The  Protestant  Reformation. 

— Extent  and  state  of  Christendom  at  the  open- 


ing of  the  16th  century.  New  forces  that  sweep 
away  the  old  order  of  things.  Zwingli,  Luther, 
Calvin  as  expressions  of  the  spirit  of  the  new 
era.  Estimate  of  the  movement  in  its  relations 
to  the  general  historic  process. 

Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

6.  Homiletics. — The  theory  of  the  sermon;  the 
text ;  the  introduction  :  the  proposition ;  the 
divisions ;  the  development ;  the  conclusion ; 
the  kind  of  sermons ;  illustration  ;  argument ; 
style ;  the  various  methods  of  delivery ;  the 
conduct  of  public  worship.  Mj. 

Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Professor  Johnson. 

7.  Sociology. — The  family  ;  historical  develop- 
ment ;  social  ethics  of  domestic  institutions ; 
pathology ;  contemporary  reform  and  ameliora- 
tion. Mj. 

Professor  Henderson. 

8.  English.    Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. — 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric 
and  of  their  application  to  English  writing.  To 
this  end  the  student  will  prepare  exercises  illus- 
trating the  use  of  words,  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  emphasis  and  coherence,  and  other 
rhetorical  subjects.  He  also  will  be  required  to 
write  short  themes  on  suggested  topics.  Exer- 
cises and  themes  will  be  criticised  and  returned 
to  the  writer  for  correction.  Carpenter's  Exer- 
cises in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition 
(Advanced  Course)  will  be  used  as  a  text-book. 

Mj. 


9.  History.- 
tory. 


-Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  His- 


THE    SCANDINAVIAN    SEMINARIES. 


A.     INFORMATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Trustees,  the  work  of  the  Scandinavian  Theological  Seminaries  was 
transferred  in  October,  1894,  from  Cobb  Lecture  Hall  to  Walker  Hall  at  Morgan  Park.  The  faculties  of  these 
Seminaries  have  been  organized  into  a  separate  faculty  under  the  Divinity  Faculty  for  the  conduct  of  this  work. 

The  purpose  of  these  Seminaries  is  to  fit  young  men  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and 
Swedes  in  this  country  and  in  the  home  lands.    The  curriculum  consists  of  two  years  of  preparatory  studies 
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and  two  years  of  strictly  Divinity  studies.  The  latter  include  Exegesis,  History,  Theology,  Homiletics,  and 
Pastoral  Duties. 

The  regulations  respecting  admission,  quarters,  terms,  courses,  attendance,  and  standing,  are  the  same  for 
students  in  Walker  Hall  as  for  those  who  reside  in  the  Divinity  Halls  in  Chicago. 

The  dues  of  the  Scandinavian  students  are  $8.50  a  Quarter,  divided,  $6.00  for  heat  and  light,  12.50  for 
library  fee. 

B.     THE    DANO-NORWEGIAN    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 

OFFICERS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

HENRIK  GUNDERSEN,  A.M.  (Christiania),  D.B.,  Dean  of  the   Seminary,  and  Professor  of  Systematic 

Theology,  New  Testament  Interpretation,  and  Biblical  Literature. 
CHRISTIAN  JORGINIUS  OLSEN,  Instructor  in  Homiletics. 
NELS  S0RENSON  LAWDAHL,  Instructor  in  Church  History. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks. 


Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


L.     OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION. 


—{a)  Civil  Antiquities. — 
the    administration     of 


1.  Biblical  Antiquities. - 
The    government  ; 
justice ;  the  army. 

(h)  Sacred  Antiquities. — The  sacred  seasons ; 
sanctuaries  of  Israel;  the  priesthood;  sacri- 
fices and  offerings ;  forms  of  idolatry  noticed 
in  the  Bible ;  sects  among  the  Jews.  Mj. 

Professor  Gundersen. 

2.  Biblical  Hermeneutics. — Qualifications  of  the 
biblical  interpreter;  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion ;  general  principles  of  interpretation ; 
difficulties  of  Scripture,  and  how  to  treat 
them ;  interpretation  of  figurative  language  ; 
interpretation  of  types  and  symbols;  prophecy 
and  its  interpretation. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Professor  Gundersen. 

3.  General  Introduction.  —  Authenticity  and 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures ;  formation  and 
history  of  the  Canon ;  the  original  languages 
of  Scripture ;  the  manuscripts ;  the  ancient 
versions.  Mj. 

Professor  Gundersen. 


4.  Particular  Introduction. — The  Gospels;  the 
Book  of  Acts ;  the  Epistles  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  Discussion  with  reference  to 
authorship,  date,  character,  and  contents; 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  several  books. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Professor  Gundersen. 

5.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — Introduction, 
includicg  discussion  of  the  congregation  at 
Rome ;  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  epistle ; 
theme  and  contents  ;  time  and  place  of  com- 
position ;  genuineness  and  integrity ;  char- 
acteristics ;  interpretation  of  chapters  1-11 :  36. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter, '98. 
Professor  Gundersen. 

6.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  —  Introduction, 
including  authorship  of  the  epistle ;  occasion 
and  purpose ;  time  and  place  of  composition ; 
interpretation. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Professor  Gundersen. 


LI.    SYSTEMATIC   THEOLOGY. 


Theological  Introduction  and  Bibliology. — 
I.  Theological  Introduction,  including  defini- 
tion of  theology,  its  aim,  possibility,  sources, 
and  relations  ;  limitations  of  theology;  requi- 
sites to  the  study  of  theology  ;  benefits  of 
systematic  theology ;  methods  of  systematic 
theology. 


II.  The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God.  In- 
cluding: 

1.)  Preliminary  considerations;  revelation 
defined,  its  possibility  and  probability,  its 
necessity,  possible  means  of  affording  a 
Divine  revelation. 
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2.)  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament. 

3.)  Proofs  of  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures. 
4.)  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  :  inspiration 
defined  ;  proof  of  inspiration  ;  theories  of  the 
method  and  extent  of  inspiration ;  the  Divine 
and  human  elements  in  the  Bible  ;  objections 
to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  considered. 

Mj. 
Professor  Gundersen. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  God. — The  existence  of  God  ; 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  ;  the  Trinity; 
the  decrees  of  God  ;  creation  ;  preservation  ; 
providence;  miracles;  angels.  Mj. 

Professor  Gundersen. 

3.  Anthropology. — The  origin  of  man  ;  the  unity 
of  mankind  ;  the  origin  of  the  soul ;  essential 
elements  of  the  human  nature  ;  the  moral  con- 


stitution of  man  ;  the  original  state  of  man  ^ 
the  doctrine  of  sin.  M^ 

Professor  Gundersen. 

4.  Soteriology.  —  Preparation  for  coming  of 
Christ ;  the  person  of  Christ ;  the  two  states 
of  Christ ;  Christ's  mediatorial  offices.  M. 

Professor  Gundersen. 

5.  Soteriology  (continued).  —  The  person  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  election  and  calling  j 
regeneration  ;  conversion  ;  justification  ;  sane- 
tification  ;  perseverance  of  the  saints.  M. 

Professor  Gundersen. 

6.  Eschatology. — The  physical  death ;  the  inter- 
mediate  state  ;  the  second  coming  of  Christ : 
the  resurrection  ;  the  last  judgment ;  the  final 
state  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked.     M, 

Professor  Gundersen. 


Lll.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


1.  Pastoral  Theology.  —  Call  and  settlement  as 
a  minister ;  conduct  of  public  worship ;  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinances  ;  pastoral  visi- 
tation ;  the  pastoral  relation  to  Sunday 
schools  and  the  young  people ;  marriage 
rites ;  funeral  services ;  cultivation  of  the 
missionary  spirit ;  revivals  of  religion ;  pas- 
toral study ;  the  pastor's  outer  and  inner 
life.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter, '98. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

2.  Church  Polity.  —  Definition  of  the  Church ; 
organization  ;  government ;  relation  of  local 
churches  to  one  another ;  the  ordinances  of 
church.  Mj. 

Mr.  Olsen. 


3.  Theoretical  Homiletics. — Definition  of  homi- 
letics ;  requisites  of  effective  preaching ;  the 
nature  of  a  sermon  ;  the  text ;  arrangement  of 
material ;  style  ;  delivery.  M. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

4.  Practical  Homiletics. — Choice  of  texts ;  the 
deduction  and  statement  of  themes ;  exhibi- 
tion of  sermon  plans.  M. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

5.  Practical  Homiletics  (continued). — Examina- 
tion of  sermons  of  distinguished  preachers; 
delivery  of  sermons  before  the  class.  M. 

Mr.  Olsen. 


LIII.     CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  The  Early  Church.  Prior  to  Constantine. 
(A.D.  30-311).— Religious,  intellectual,  and 
political  preparation  for  Christ's  advent ; 
Judaism  and  paganism  ;  culture  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  Augustan  age ;  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire;  perse- 
cution and  martyrdom ;  written  attacks ; 
apologies ;  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the 
Church,  constitution  and  discipline  ;  life  and 
worship  ;  heresies  and  sects ;  development  of 
doctrines.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '99. 

Mr.  Lawdahl. 


2.  Outline  in  Ancient  Church  History  (A.D. 311- 
800). — A  survey  of  Church  History  from  Con- 
stantine the  Great  to  the  age  of  Charles  the 
Great. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Mr.  Lawdahl. 

3.  Outline  in  Mediaeval  Church  History  (A.D. 
800-1517).— A  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  from  Charles  the  Great  to  the 
Protestant  Reformation. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Mr.  Lawdahl. 
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4.  Outline    in 

1517-1897). 


Modern    Church    History  (A.D. 


a.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
to  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (A.D.  1517- 
1618):  A  survey  of  the  rise  of  Protest- 
antism, its  development  in  the  different 
countries  and  the  conflict  of  religious 
parties. 

h.  From  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the 
present  time  (A.D.  1648-1898).  A  survey 
of  the  changes  and  conflicts  consequent 
on  a  new  era  in  culture  and  science. 
Social   reform  :  Missionary  conquest  in 


heathen  countries  and  revivals  in  the 
home  countries. 
M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Mr.  Lawdahl. 

5.  History  of  the  Baptists.— The  New  Testa- 
ment Church  ;  marks  of  degeneracy  and  cor- 
ruption ;  the  Church  in  the  wilderness ;  the 
Church  reappears ;  the  Swiss,  German,  and 
Dutch  Anabaptists;  the  English  Baptists; 
Baptists  in  the  American  Colonies  ;  Baptists 
in  the  United  States  ;  Baptists  in  other  coun 
tries  ;  progress  of  Baptist  principles. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Mr.  Lawdahl. 


C.     THE   SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
CARL  G.  LAGERGREN,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Seminary,  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
OLOF  HEDEEN,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Old  and  New    Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation 

Homileties,  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
WILHELM    AUGUST    PETERSON,  D.B.,    Instructor  in    Church  History,  New  Testament   Greek,   and 

Preparatory  Subjects. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


LV.     OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION. 


1.  Biblical    Geography    and    Antiquities.  —  Agricul- 

ture, shepherding,  architecture,  home  and  social 
life,  arts,  trade,  government,  administration  of 
justice,  tabernacle,  priesthood,  sacrifices,  sacred 
seasons,  synagogue,  etc.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 

2.  Biblical    Introduction. — General   divisions ;   unity 

or  relation  between  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  between  the  different  books;  remarks. 
Special  introduction  ;  a  study  of  all  the  different 
books  in  order,  as  to  authorship,  date,  character, 
contents,  etc.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 

3.  Biblical     Interpretation. — Qualifications    of     the 

biblical  interpreter  ;  methods  of  interpretation ; 
fundamental  principle ;  textual  criticism  ;  manu- 
scripts; translations;  normal  interpretation, 
linguistic,  historical,  biblical  interpretation  of 
selected  passages  of  Scripture.  Mj. 

Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 


4.  Life    of   Christ,  according  to  the  Four  Gospels. 

The  events  of  Christ's  life  will  be  studied  in 
their  biographical  and  historical  relations. 
Chronological  and  harmonistic  problems. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1900. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 

5.  The    Book    of   Acts. —  Exegetical    and  practical 

study.       M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1900. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 

6.  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Special  Introduction 

to  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Mj. 

Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 

7.  Special    Introduction     to    the    Pauline    Epistles 

(continued).  M. 

Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 

8.  New  Testament  Greek.— Review  of  Greek  Gram- 

mar ;  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Gram- 
mar ;  syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses ;  the 
Epistles  to  the  Epheeians,  the  Colossians,  and 
Philippians  studied  grammatically.  Mj 

Mr.  Peterson. 
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LVI.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 


1.  Theological   Introduction  and  Bibliology. 

I.  Theological  Introduction.  — Including  defini- 
tions and  explanations  of  terms ;  religion ; 
revelation ;  systematic  theology ;  reason  in  rela- 
tion to  theology  ;  rationalism  ;  mysticism  ; 
Romanism;  progress,  limitations,  and  principal 
doctrinal  differences  in  theology  j  errors  in 
systems  of  theology ;  requisites  to  the  study  of 
theology;  value  and  benefit  of  a  theological 
study;  order  of  treatment  in  systematic  theol- 
ogy; history  of  systematic  theology.  The 
existence  of  God ;  its  evidences ;  erroneous  views. 
II.  The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God. — Including 
proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures; 
their  necessity,  sufficiency,  perspicuity,  authority, 
authenticity,  and  integrity ;  miracles ;  prophecy ; 
New  Testament  representations  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
adaptation  of  the  gospel  truth  to  the  human 
soul  and  to  society ;  Christian  experience ;  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity ;  skeptical  views  ;  in- 
spiration ;  its  definition,  method,  and  extent ; 
proof  of  inspiration  ;  objections  ;  relations 
between  law  and  gospel. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  God.— (Theology  Proper.)  Essence 

and  attributes  of  God;  Trinity;  decrees,  pur- 
poses, and  works  of  God ;  creation ;  preservation ; 
providence ;  angels. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  Man. — (Anthropology.)  Origin  of 

man ;  unity  of  the  human  race ;  essential  ele- 
ments of  human  nature ;  origin  of  the  soul ; 
spiritual  and  moral  nature  of  man ;  his  original 
state;  image  of  God;  apostasy  and  its  conse- 
quences ;  sin :  its  nature,  origin,  universality, 
and  penalty ;  possibility  of  the  first  sin ;  Adam's 
sin  in  relation  to  the  race ;  imputation ;  various 
theories;  Augustinian  view. 

M.     Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 


4.  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption  and  Salvation. — (Ob- 

jective Soteriology.)  Historical  preparation  for 
redemption;  necessity  of  incarnation;  Christ, 
his  person,  mediatorial  work  and  two  states 
(Christology) ;  different  views  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ;  two  natures  in  one  person; 
true  humanity  and  true  deity;  the  God-man; 
offices  of  Christ;  atonement  according  to  both 
Old  and  New  Testament;  Bible  methods  of 
representing  the  atonement;  various  theories 
of  the  atonement ;  the  substitutionary  or  vicari- 
ous theory;  the  extent  of  the  atonement;  its 
universality.  M.  First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

5.  The   Doctrine  of  Redemption  and  Salvation.  — 

(Subjective  Soteriology.)  The  Holy  Spirit; 
election ;  calling ;  conversion ;  repentance  ;  re- 
generation ;  faith  ;  union  with  Christ ;  justifica- 
tion ;  sanctification ;  perseverance. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

6.  The    Last    Things. —  ( Eschatology.)    Death  and 

immortality ;  intermediate  state ;  resurrection ; 
second  coming  of  Christ ;  millennium;  last  judg- 
ment; final  states  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Lagergren. 

7.  Christian   Ethics. — Nature    of    Christian  Ethics. 

Its  relation  to  philosophical  ethics,  to  psychol- 
ogy, and  to  theology.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  morality.  The  moral  constitution  of 
man;  conscience,  moral  law,  the  will,  virtue. 
The  highest  good.  Christian  duties,  to  God, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  fellow-beings.  The 
individual,  the  family,  and  the  state. 

M.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 

8.  The  Soteriology  of  Paul.— A  special  study  of  the 

Epistles  of  Paul  from  an  anthropological  and 
soteriological  point  of  view. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren, 


LVII.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 


Ancient  Church  History. — Religious,  intellectual, 
and  political  preparation  for  Christ's  advent; 
Judaism  and  paganism  ;  culture  and  corruption 
of  the  Augustan  age;  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire  ;  persecution 


and  martyrdom  ;  written  attacks ;  apologies ; 
the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  church;  consti- 
tution and  discipline  ;  life  and  worship ;  heresies 
and  sects.  M. 

Mr.  Peterson. 
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2.  Mediaeval  Church  History,— Mohammedanism  in 

the  East  and  West  (600-778);   development  of 

Roman  Catholicism    in    eastern  and  northern 

Europe  (800-1073);  the  summit  of  papal  power. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Mr.  Peterson. 

3.  Modern  Church  History.— The  Reformation  (XVI 

Century);  the  period  of  orthodoxy  (XVII  Cen- 


tury); the  period  of  neology  (XVIII  Century); 
the  period  of  restoration  (XIX  Century). 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Peterson. 

Ancient  Church  History.  —  The  period  of  dogmatic 
development  (323-600.) 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.  Peterson. 


LVIII.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 


Homiletics. — Definition  of  homiletics;  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  effective  preaching,  inven- 
tion, disposition,  style,  delivery.  Plans  of  ser- 
mons and  sermons  will  be  presented  by  the  stu- 
dents for  criticism.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 
Homiletics  (continued). — Analysis  of  sermons  of 
prominent  preachers.  Sermons  will  be  preached 
before  the  class  and  criticised. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 

Church  Polity. — The  divine  origin  of  the  church ; 
its  nature,  organization,  ordinances,  officers, 
discipline,  and  aim.    Day  of  Rest. 

M.     Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Lagergren. 


4.  Pastoral  Duties.  —  Ministry  itself ;  qualifica- 
tions for  ministry;  the  minister's  piety  and 
personal  character;  call  to  the  ministry;  ordi- 
nation; the  pastor  in  his  home  and  in  social 
circles ;  the  pastor  feeding  the  sheep  and  lead- 
ing the  church ;  preaching  the  gospel,  adminis- 
tering the  ordinances,  consoling  the  sick  and 
dying,  helping  the  poor  and  persecuted ;  pastoral 
visiting ;  the  pastor  a  teacher  of  the  young ;  the 
pastor's  relation  to  the  great  religious  move- 
ments of  our  day ;  marriage  rites ;  funeral 
services.  M 

Assistant  Professor  Hedeen. 


ALLIED  ORGANIZATIONS. 


memorandum    of   agreement   between    the    divinity   houses   of   the   university    of   Chicago    and   the 

UNIVERSITY     of     CHICAGO. 

First.  The  Divinity  House  (in  each  case)  of  the  University  of  Chicago  hereby  agrees  to  build  one  or  more 
halls  at  some  point  in  proximity  to  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  be  called  by  name  or  names 
hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  this  contract,  it  being  understood  that  the  hall  or  halls  shall  be 
used  as  a  home  for  students  of  these  denominations  attending  the  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  further 
understood  that  the  grounds  and  halls  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  of  said  Divinity  House  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Second.  The  University  of  Chicago  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  students  of  said  house  all  the  privileges 
of  the  University  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the  students  living  in  the  houses  of  the  University  itself;  it  being  fur- 
ther understood  that  students  pursuing  courses  of  theological  studies  shall  be  admitted  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  governing  the  Divinity  School,  and  that  said  students  after  having  completed  the  courses  of  study 
laid  down  by  the  University,  shall  receive  the  proper  recognition  of  such  work  in  the  form  of  appropriate 
degrees. 

Third.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Divinity  House  of  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  nominating  one  or  more  instructors  or  officers  who  shall  be  given  general  charge  of  their  said 
hall  or  halls  and  of  students  residing  therein;  provided  said  instructors  or  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of   Chicago;  it  being  understood: 

1.  That  the  officers  of  the  House  shall  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  shall  be  in- 
vited to  confer  with  the  Divinity  Faculty  of  the  University  on  questions  which  relate  exclusively  to  the  interests 
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of  the  House  or  its  members,  and  upon  such  questions  only;  and  that  the  House  shall  be  represented  in  the 
University  Council,  by  its  principal  oflBcer,  who  shall  be  called  Dean. 

2.  That  the  officers  of  the  House  shall  give  instructions  in  connection  with  the  department  or  departments 
of  the  University  designated  at  the  time  of  their  election,  which  instruction  shall  be  accepted  of  students  in  lieu 
of  other  similar  instruction  offered  by  the  University  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School. 

3.  That  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  officers  and  instructors  shall  be  provided  by  the  Divinity 
House  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  understood  that  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  no  financial 
responsibility  in  connection  with  said  House,  its  officers  or  teachers. 

Dean  of  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House,  REV.  H.  L.  WILLETT,  Ph.D. 

Secretary  op  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Divinity  House,  REV.  W.  C.  LOGAN,  D.D. 


LXL     THE  DISCIPLES'   DIVINITY  HOUSE. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.       Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


1.  The    Place   of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  among  the 

Religious  Forces  of  Today. — Lectures. 
M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98  ;  2: 00. 

Dr.  Willett. 

2.  History  of  the  Disciples. — Origin  and  growth  of 

the  Disciples  of  Christ ;  the  beginnings  of  the 
movement  for  a  restoration  of  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity;  the  Campbells  and  their  associates; 
the  principles  for  whose  acceptance  they  labored  ; 
the  growth  of  the  movement,  and  its  present 
place  in  the  Christian  world ;  the  need  and  the 
grounds  of  Christian  Union;  results  of  the  work 
of  the  Disciples  thus  far ;  the  future  of  the 
movement.        Mj.     Autumn  Quarter, '98  ;  8:30. 

Mr.  Gates. 

3.  The  Theological    Position   of  Alexander   Camp- 

bell and  His  Associates.— Sources  and  charac- 
ter of  the  views  held  by  the  leaders  of  the  present 
movement  for  a  restoration  of  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity. Their  ideas  and  teaching  regarding 
the  Atonement,  the  Person  of  Christ,  Conver- 
sion, and  related  themes. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '99  ;  8:  30. 
Mr.  Van  Kirk. 

4.  Religious   Movements  of  the   XVHI    Century. — 

General  characteristics  of  the  century,  as  seen 
in  its  political,  literary,  and  philosophical  activi- 
ties. England:  Progress  of  religious  liberty; 
Locke's  philosophy ;  the  enlightenment  and  its 
significance  for  religious  thought  and  life ; 
Deism;  Wesleyan  and  Evangelical  revivals. 
France:  Persecution  of  the  Huguenots  ;  degra- 


dation of  the  church  under  Louis  XV;  Jansen- 
ists  and  Jesuits;  introduction  of  English  phi- 
losophy and  deism,  and  their  development  on 
French  soil ;  illuminism  ;  the  Revolution.  Ger- 
many :  Pietism  ;  Moravianism  ;  rationalism  ; 
the  Aufklarung;  Kantian  and  post-Kantian 
philosophical  thought  in  their  relation  to  the 
church  and  religious  thinking.  America:  Re- 
ligious conditions;  the  Great  Awakening; 
relapse  ;  Revolutionary  War  ;  prevalence  of  infi- 
delity ;  Unitarian  movement ;  the  second 
awakening. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,'  '98;  11:00. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Dr.  Garrison. 

5.  Beginnings   of  American  Christianity.— The  dis- 

covery of  America  and  its  religious  significance. 
Revival  of  Catholicism  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  New  World.  Spanish  Christianity  in 
America :  promising  beginnings  and  sudden 
failure  of  Spanish  missions  in  Florida,  New 
Mexico,  and  California.  French  Christianity 
in  America  :  Jesuit  missionaries  and  explorers, 
Marquette,  La  Salle,  etc.;  collapse  of  French 
missions  and  predominance  of  English  power. 
English  Christianity  in  America  :  beginning  of 
permanent  Christian  communities  in  Virginia 
and  New  England,  with  which  the  religious  life 
of  today  is  continuous. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  '99. 
Dr.  Garrison. 

6.  History  of  American  Christianity. — A  survey  of 

the  entire  field  of  religious  history  in  America 
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from  the  beginning  of  colonization  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Spanish,  French,  and  English  mis- 
sions. Beginning  of  permanent  settlements  in 
in  Virginia  and  New  England.  Development  of 
religious  liberty  in  the  colonial  period.  The 
Great  Awakening  and  subsequent  decline  of 
religion.  Revolutionary  period.  The  second 
-awakening.  Movements  in  the  present  century. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  view  historically  the 
principal  denominations,  so  far  as  they  are  prod- 
ucts of  American  soil  or  contribute  to  the  sum 
total  of  American  Christianity. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Dr.  Garrison. 


7.  The  Sources  of  Alexander  Campbell's  Theology. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  '98;  2:00. 

Dr.  Garrison. 

8.  History  of  the  Idea  of  Christian  Union. — A  course 

in  the  History  of  the  Idea  of  Christian  Union, 
and  of  movements  looking  to  its  promotion. 
Emphasis  upon  the  Idea  in  the  New  Testament. 
Character  of  the  unity  exhibited  by  the  church 
up  to  the  Reformation.  The  period  of  division. 
Voices  in  all  the  churches  advocating  Christian 
Union.  Special  movements  for  the  promotion  of 
unity.  Present  place  of  th«  Idea  in  the  church. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Mr.  Gates. 


LXIL     THE    CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  DIVINITY  HOUSE. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  ETC. 


1.  Origin  and  Growth 
terian  Church. 


of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  '98. 
Spring  Quarter,  '99. 
Dr.  Logan. 


2.  Doctrines  and  Polity  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  *99. 

Dr.  Logan. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


DIVINITY   ASSOCIATIONS. 


President,    - 

First  Vice  President, 

Second  Vice  President, 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Officers  for  1897-98. 

C.  E.  TAYLOR,  '72      Third  Vice  President,  F.  R.  SWARTOUT,  '87 

C.  H.  D.  FISHER,  '77      Secretary  and  Treasurer,     -    IRA  M.  PRICE,  '82 
C.  N.  PATERSON,  '82 


C.  R.  Henderson. 


Executive  Committee. 
G.  S.  Goodspeed. 


J.  M.  Coon. 


THE  STUDENTS'   ASSOCIATION 

This  Association  gathers  into  one  organization  the  prominent  interests  of  the  Divinity  students.    Its  objects 
as  expressed  in  the  constitution  are  as  follows  : 

1.  To  promote  the  collective  as  well  as  the  individual  spiritual  life  and  activities  of  the  students  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

2.  To  cooperate  with  the  student  work  of  the  University  at  large. 

3.  To  further  all  Christian  enterprises  in  the  University,  the  Churches,  and  Mission  fields. 

The  Association  performs  its  work  through  its  officers,  and  administrative  committees  on  Finance,  Missions 
Athletics,  Social  Life,  and  Public  Speaking. 


President, 
Vice  President, 


OFFICERS. 


E.  A.  HANLEY 
WM.  OESCHGER 


Secretary, 
Treasurer, 


F.  D.  FINN 
H.  S.  GALT 


chairmen  of  committees. 


Finance,    - 

Missions, 

Athletics, 


H.  S.  GALT 

E.  C.  KUNKLE 

G.  W.  MORTIMER 


Social  Life, 
Public  Speaking, 
Devotional, 


W.  R.  SHOEMAKER 

-    C.  M.  GALLUP 

-       C.  E.  TINGLEY 


THE  DIVINITY  COUNCIL, 

The  Divinity  Council  is  the  representative  body  of  the  Divinity  students  before  the  Faculty.  It  has  gen- 
eral charge,  on  the  students'  side,  of  all  matters  pertaining  mutually  to  the  Faculty  and  students. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  the  officers  and  chairmen  of  the  several  Committees  of  the  Students'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Divinity  School. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CLUB. 
President,  CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW.        Secretary,  EDWARD  C.  KUNKLE. 
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REGISTRATION  IN  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Abbreviations.    D.  =  Divinity  Dormitory.    Numerals  prefixed  to  this  abbreviation  designate  the  number  of  room. 
Note.— In  the  statement  of  academic  record,  c.=College;  'U.=University ;  s.=Seminary ;  *=Graduate  Divinity  Candidates  for 
Doctor's  or  Master's  degree.    (/eL)  after  the  academic  record  indicates  Divinity  Fellow. 


NAME. 

Abells,  Harry  Delmont,  a  w 

Abernethy,  William  Shattuck, 

aw  8p 
Adams,  Charles  Ryan,  s 
Alcott,  Ahaz  Nicholas,  s 

Allen,  Edgar  William,  sp 
Allen,  Hamilton  Ford,  s  w 


DEGREE. 
S.B.  (w.  of  Chicago)  '97. 

A.B.  (w.  of  Minnesota)  '96. 


HOME  ADDRESS.      UNIVERSITY  ADDRESS. 

Uxhridge, 

Mass.  5704  Jackson  av. 


Chicago. 


553  W.  67th  St. 


A.B.  {Hanover  c.)  '96.  Hanover,  Ind.  105  D. 

A.B.  ( Washington  and  Jefferson  c.)  '65 ;  A.M.  Elgin.  95  D. 

{Ibid.)  '68. 

A.B.  {Hiram  c.)  '92. 


A.B.  {Williams  c.)  '88 
Christian  c.)  ' — . 

Anderson,  Frank  Leonard,  s  w  sp      A.B.  {u.  of  Minnesota) 
*Balrd,  Phil  Castor,  s 

Baker,  William  Morgan,  s  aw  sp 
Barta,  Alois,  a  w 

Bateson,  Frederick  William,  s  a 
Beaver,  Adam  Howard,  w  sp 


Beede,  Aaron,  s 

Behan,  Warren  Palmer,  a  w  sp 

Bennett,  William  Rainey,  s 
Bentall,  Jacob  Olaf,  s  aw  sp 
Binder,  Rudolph  Michael,  s 

Birnley,  John  Wilkes,  a  w 
Boeye,  John  Franklin,  a  w 
Bowdish,  Austin  Craig,  a 
Bradley,  Robert,  s 
Brelos,  Carl  George,  sp 
Bretnall,  George  Herbert,  s 
Briggs,  John  Gallup,  saw 
Brown,  Bennett  Day,  s 
Bruce,  Preston  Pisheon,  s  a  w  sp 
Bynum,  James  Luther,  s  w 
Caldwell,  William,  s 
Campbell,  George  Alexander,  s 

Case,  Carl  Delos,  s  sp 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  54  D. 

;  A.M.  {Union  612  W.  60th  pi. 

'96.  Maywood.  Maywood. 

A.B.  {Amity  c.)  '91 ;  A.M.  {ihid.)  '94.  D.B.   CoVge  Springs, 

{Xenia  Theological  s.)  '94.  Ja.  89  D. 

A.B.  {Trinity  u.)  '94.  Chicago.  6625  Washington  av. 

Diploma  {Union  Theol.  s.)  '95 ;  A.M.  {u.  of     Weston,  Neb.  149  D. 
Chicago)  '97. 

A.B.  {Des  Moines  c.)  '95 ;   D.B.  {u.  of  Cascade,  la.  128  D. 

Chicago)  '98 

S.B.  {Bucknellu.)  '83;  B.D.  {Rochester  SaginaW, 

Theological  s.)  '86.  Mich.  91  D. 

A.B.  {Bates  c.)  '84:  {Andover  Theo.  Sem.)  '90.Redfield,  S.  D.  449,  55th  st. 

A.B.  {u.  of  Chicago)  '94;  D.B.  {Ihid.)  '97.    Chicago.  4525  Vincennes  av. 

{fel.) 


A.B.  {Union  Christian  c.)  '93. 

A.B.  {Carleton  c.)  '95. 

A.B.  {Harvard  u.)  '93;    D.B.  {Ibid.)  '97. 


Sumpter.  819  Grant  av. 

Strout,  Minn.   98  D. 


Hungary.  138  D. 
Lowellsville,  0. 100  D. 
Chicago.  876  E.  72d  st. 

Crawford,  Neb.  Sn. 

2798  N.  Winchester  av. 


A.B.  {Grove  City  c.)  '97. 
Ph.B.  {Northwestern  u.)  '96. 
A.B.  {Yankton  c.)  '97. 

A.B.  {So.  Carolina  c.)  '90;  A.M.  {Princeton  J^eota,  la 

u.)  '93;  D.B.  {Princeton  Theo.  Sem.)  '93. 
A.B.  {Bethany  c.)  '84  Tiffin,  O.  54  D. 

A.B.  {Coi-nell  c.)  '96;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '97.  Toledo,  la.  59  D. 

A.B.  {u.  of  Minnesota)  '94 ;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '95.  Cheney,  Minn.  139  D. 
A.B.  {Syracuse  u.)  '94.  Herkimer, N.Y.  62  D. 

k.B.  {Cornell  c.) 'QZ.  Manchester, I  a. ^1  D. 

S.B.  {u.  s.  Grant u.)  '91.  Bynums,  Ala.    5737  Drexel  av. 

A.M.  {S.  W.  Presbyterian  u.)  '88 :  {Princeton  Baltimore,  Md.  40  D. 
Theo.  Sem.)  '91. 


D.B.  {Drake  u.)  '92. 


A.B.    {Colgate   u.)   '91;  D.B.  {u.  of 
Chicago)  '98. 


Chandler,  John,  a 
Chapin,  Eben  Herbert,  s 


Th.B.  {So.  Bap.  Theo.  Sem.)  '94;  A.B. 

{Shurtleffc.)  '96;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '97. 
A.B.  {Lombard  u.)  '78 ;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '81 ; 

D.B.  {Tufts  c.)  '81. 

Chapman,  Andrew  Luther,  s  w  sp      a.B.  {Bethany  c.) 


Cherry,  John  Thomas,  a  w  sp 


A.B.  {Northern  Indiana  Normal  u.)  '95. 


Hiawatha, 

Kan.  5827  Kimbark  av. 

South  Bend, 

Ind.  139  D. 
Toronto,  Can. 
Galesburg.         113  D. 

Mt.  Healthy, 

O.  56  D. 

Roodhouse.        87  D. 
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NAME. 

Clark,  Randolph  Lee,  saw 

Clark,  Zelma  Estelle,  a  w 
Clough,  Clarence  Edward,  a  w  sp 

Colestock,  Henry  Thomas,  a  w  sp 

Coon,  Daniel  Israel,  saw 
Crawford,  Jerry  Tinder,  s  a 

Cross,  George,  s  a  w  sp 

Darst,  Minnie  Anna,  w 
Davidson,  Robert  Bailey,  s  awsp 

Douglass,  Carleton  Ellsworth,  s 
Dunlop,  John  Gaskin,  s 
Dutters,  William,  sp 

Earle,  Edith,  a  w  sp 

Earle,  Mabel,  a 

Elmer,  Franklin  Davenport,  a  w  sp 

Empey,  Frank  De  Haven,  s 
Ewing,  William  McDonald,  a 
Eyles,  William  Joseph,  s 
Farr,  Finis  King,  s 
Ferrall,  Forrest  Davenport,  a  w 
Finn,  Fred  Delisle,  a  w  sp 
Firth,  Charles,  s  w  sp 
Firth,  Martha,  s 
Flett,  George  Custer,  sp 
Frazer,  William  John,  s 
French,  Howard  Dean,  s 
Fritzemeier,  William,  s 

Fuller,  William  Harvey,  sp 

Furman,  Albert,  s  awsp 
Gallup,  Clarence  Mason,  a  w  sp 

Galpin,  Fred  Tower,  a 

Gait,  Howard  Spilman,  s  a  w  sp 

Garfield,  William  Henry,  a  w  sp 

Garrison,  Winfred  Ernest,  s 

Garvin,  James  Ellsworth,  s 

Garvin,  Samuel,  s 
Gates,  Errett,  s  w  sp 

♦Gessler,  Theodore  Arthur,  a 


DEGREE. 
A.B.  {Add.  Ran.  Christian  u.)  '95. 


A.B.  {u.  of  Chicago)  '97, 
A.B.  (Yaleu.)  '95. 

A.B.  {Bucknell  u.)  '96. 


HOME  ADDRESS.      UNIVERSITY  ADDRESS^ 

Thorp  Spring, 

Tex.  36  D. 

560  E.  55th  St. 


Chicago. 
Wilmot  Flat, 

N.  H.  Clyde. 
Crooked 

Creek,  Pa.  94  D. 
D.B.  (w.  of  Chicago)    Osage,  la.  88  D. 


A.B.  (m.  of  Iowa) 

'97  (feL). 
L,.B.iOttawau.)'92',  D.B.  {u.  of  Chicago)' 91.  La  Bette  City, 

Kan.  133  D. 

A.B.  (Toronto  u.)  '88;  Th.B.  { Mc Master  u.)  Fenella,  Ont.      601  E.  65th  st. 
'92;   A.M.  (I6id.) '95.(/eL). 

A.B.  {Cooper  a.)  '84.  Chicago.  5622  Jefferson  av^ 

A.B.  (Bucknell  u.)  '94 ;  D.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  Patcrson,  N.  J.  138  D. 

'97  (feL). 
A.B.  (Central  u.  of  Iowa)  '96;   A.M.   (Ibid.)  Pella.  la.  84  D. 

'97. 


A.B.  (Queen's  u.)  '87;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania  c.)  '94;  D.B. 
(Heidelberg  u.)  '97. 

A.B.  (c.  of  Montana)  '94;  A.B.  (u.  of 

Chicago)  '96. 
A.B.  (c.  of  Montana)  '94;  A.B.  (u.  of 

Chicago)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97. 

A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '95. 


Kingston,  Ont. 
Taneytown, 

Md.  81  Ashland  boul. 
Chicago.  5730  Madison  av. 


Chicago. 


5711  Ingleside  av.. 


West  Hartford, 

Conn.  129  D. 

A.B.  (Morningside  c.)  '96.  Sioux  City.  la.  62  D. 

A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '93;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '95.  Desplaiues. 
A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '90.  Red  Bluff,  Cal.  87  D. 

C.E.  (Cumberland  u.)  '89;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '94.   Lebanon,Tenn.  72 D. 
A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '94.  Findlay,  Ohio.  96  D. 

A.B.  (Bucknell  u.)  '96.  Clifford,  Pa.      130  D. 

S.B.  (Bucknell  u.)  '96.  Chester,  Pa. 

Ph.B.  (Central  u.  of  Iowa)  '93.  Pella,  la. 

LL.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '93;  (Union  Theo-  Somers,  Wis. 

logical  s.) 
S.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '74.  Brazil,  Ind. 

A.B.  (Amherst  c.)  '95.  Chicago. 

(Elmhurst  Proseminary.)  Chicago. 


5704  Jackson  av. 
5757  Drexel  av. 
109  D. 

5628  Ellis  av. 
5124  Jefferson  av. 
Cor.  Mohawk  &  Gar- 
field. 


A.B.  (Shurtleff  c.)  '94. 

A.B.  (St.  Viator's  c.) 
A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '96. 

A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '94. 


Maplewood, 

Mo.  78  D. 


A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91. 


Chicago. 
Norwich, 

Conn.  137  D. 
Waupun,  Wis.  145  D. 

S.B.  (Tabor  c.)  '95;  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96.  Shenandoah, 

la.  10  Sn. 


1007  S.  Whipple  st. 


L.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '97. 


Minneapolis, 

Minn.  139  D. 


A.B.  (Yale  u.)  '94:  D.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '97;  -S'^-  Louis,  Mo.   150  D. 
Pb.D.  (Ibid.)  '97. 

A.B.  (Waynesburg  c.) '81;  D.B.  Chicago.  6621  Stewart  av 

6621  Stewart  av, 


(Cumberland  u.)  '89. 
A.B.  (Lincolnu.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93.  Gibson  City. 

A.B.  (Ohio  Normal  u.)  '87;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93.  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich.  5526  Jefferson  av.. 

A.B.  (New  York  u.)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96;        NewYork  City.  144  D. 
D.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97. 
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NAME. 

Gilbert,  James  Zacchaeus,  s 

♦GoodBpeed,  Edgar  Johnson,  s 
Gordon,  Edith  Miller,  s 

Gordon,  William  Clark,  s 

Gray,  Charlotte  Comstock,  s  awsp 
Gray,  Jesse  Alexander,  a  w 

Gregg,  Mary  Eva,  a 
Hafer,  Nathaniel  Thomas,  s  sp 
Hageman,  Simon  Sylvester,  saw 
Hall,  Elmer  Henshaw,  a  w  sp 
Hanley,  Elijah  Abraham,  a  w  sp 

Hanson,  Howland,  s  sp 
Harris,  William,  sp 

Hatch,  Hugh  Ross,  s 

Haupt,  Hans,  s 

Hayden,  Walter  Scott,  sp 

Hayward,  Edward,  s 
Heald,  Prescott  Silas,  a  w  sp 
Herrick,  Henry  Martyn,  s 

Heuver,  Gerald  Dirk,  s  a  w  sp 
Hill,  Robert  Wynkook,  s 

Hodges,  Charles  Allen,  w  sp 
Holt,  Mortimer  R.,  a  w 
Hoover,  Henry  Ward,  s  a  w  sp 

Hope,  John,  s 

Hunter,  John  Franklin,  a  w  sp 

Hurley,  Hugh  Henry,  s  a 

Ireland,  George  Drillio,  aw  sp 

Irvine,  William  Franklin,  s 

Jenkins,  Joseph,  s  a  w  sp 
Johnson,  Andrew  Linneus,  w  sp 
Johnson,  Philip  Matthews,  s  awsp 

Jones,  Haydn  Evan,  w  sp 
Kelso,  Charles  Corwin,  sp 
Kershner,  Bruce  Lesher,  sp 

Kimble,  Ralph  Grierson,  s 
Kingsley,  Floris  Winton,  a  w  sp 
Kjellin,  John  August,  saw 


A.B.  (McPherson  c.)  '94 ;  A.M.  {u.  of 
Kansas)  '95. 

A.B.  {Denison  u.)  '90;  D.B.  (w.  of  Chicago) 

Ph.D.  (Ibid.)  '98  (/el.). 
(Mt.  Holyoke  c.)  '90. 


A.B.  (Yaleu.)  '88;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '91. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97. 

A.B.  (Wabash  c.)  '86;  D.B.  (McCormick 

Theo.  Sem.)  '89. 
A.B.  (Iowa  Wesleyanu.)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid 

'92. 
A.B.  (Kalamazoo  c.)  '95. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  u.)  '93. 
L.B.  ( Wheaton  c.)  '97. 
A.B.  (Franklin  c.)  *95 ;  A.M.  (Brown  u.) 


A.B.  (Princeton  u.)  '92. 


Ph.B.  (Illinois  Wesleyan  u.)  '93 ;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '94;  D.B.  (Wesleyan  Theological 

c.  Montreal)  '96. 
A.B.  (Colby  u.)  '90. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Lawrence, 

Kan. 
Chicago. 

Michigan 

City,  Ind. 
Michigan 

City,  Ind. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Walnut. 
Barrington. 
Chicago. 
6.  Prairie  Creek, 
Ind. 
Chicago. 
Montreal,  Can 


UNIVERSITY  ADDRESS. 

6323  St.  Lawrence  av. 
5630  Kimbark  av. 

6036  Ingleside  av. 

134  D. 

B. 

7127  Langley  av. 

4449  Indiana  av. 
71  D. 
124  D. 

2257  S.  Park  av. 

122  D. 

1349  Congress  st. 
.D. 


(Greifswald  Gymnasium)  '85. 
A.B.  (Kansas  State  u.)  '91. 


Newton  Cen- 
tre, Mass. 
Sidney. 
West  Pawlet, 
Vt. 

A.B.  (Union  c.)  '78:  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '82;  Ph.D.  Lockr)Ort,N.  Y. 

(Ibid.)  '91.  ^       ' 

A.B.  (Knox  c.)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '92.  JoHet. 

A.B.  (Amherst  c.)  '84 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87  ;  D.B.    Carpentcrs- 
(Yaleu.)'81.  ville. 

A.B.  (Lake  Forest   u.)    '87;    D.B.   (McCor-    Oostburg,  Wis. 

mick  Theological  $.)  '90. 
A.B.  (Centre  c.)  '96. 


Harrodshurg, 
Ky. 
A.B.  (Oberlinc.)  '85;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)'^!.  Unionville,  O. 


S.B.  (Ottawa  u.)  '93. 
A.B.  (Bethany  c.)  '91. 

A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '94. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '9'j. 

Ph.B.  (Des  Moines  c.)  '97 ;  D.B.  (u.  of 
Chicago)  '97. 

A.B.  (McGill  u.)  '94. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Manitoba)  '91. 


Ottawa,  Kan. 
Tonawanda, 

N.  Y. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Grafton,  N.  D. 
Brandon, 

Man. 
Alherton, 

P.  E.  I. 
Vermilion, 

S.D. 
Chicago. 
Toledo,  O. 


A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '95. 

A.B.  (Ohio  Normal  u.)  '92. 

L.B.  (Southwest  Baptist  c.)  '89  ;  A.B.  (ibid.)  Evergreen 

Park. 

B.D.  (Crozers.)  'QZ.St.  Clair,  Pa. 
Fredonia,  Pa. 
Clearspring, 

Md. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Ellis,  Kan. 
Garrison, 

Kan. 


'91 ;  A.M.  (ibid.) '93. 
A.B.  (Richmond  c.)  '90; 
A.B.  (Boston  u.)  '83. 
A.B.  (Bethany  c.)  '93. 

A.B.  (Lombard  u.)  '96. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  u.)  '93. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  u.)  '94. 


124  S.  D. 

5704  Ellis  av. 
76  D. 

35  D. 

75  D. 
57  D. 

66  D. 

5711  Ingleside  av. 

124  D. 

6005  Ellis  av. 
149  D. 
72  D. 

123  D. 

145  D. 

36  D. 

146  D. 
36  D. 

Evergreen  Park. 
143  D. 
90  D. 

D. 

133,  78th  pi. 

133  D. 

133  D. 
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CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION- 


NAME. 

Kolmos,  Jesse  Jessen,  s  a  w  sp 
Kunkle,  Edward  Charles,  a  w  sp 
Lane,  William  Kent,  s  a 

Lilley,  Robert  Wilson,  s  a  w  sp 
Logan,  William  Clark,  s  w  sp 
Lowe,  Thomas,  a 
MacDougall,  George,  sw  sp 

Mack,  Gustave,  s 
MacNaul,  Willard  Carey,  s 
MacQueary,  Thomas  Howard,  s 

Mallory,  Hervey  Foster,  a  w  sp 

Marshall,  Richard  Beauchamp, 

aw  sp 
Martinson,  Emil  Martin,  s  a  w  sp 

Matthews,  Emerson  Waldo,  sp 
Matthews,  William  Albert,  s 
Matthews,  William  Henry,  s 
Matzinger,  Philip  Frederick,  s  sp 
McCaslin,  W.  RoUin,  w  sp 
McClure,  George  Camber,  s 

Mclntire,  James  Robert,  aw  sp 

Mecum,  Edwin  Welton,  s  a  iv  sp 

Meigs,  Robert  Van,  s  aw  sp 

Meissner,  John,  s 
Menke,  Henry,  s 
Miller,  Charles  Ervine,  s 
Miller,  De  Silva  Edgar,  a  w  sp 
Milligan,  Henry  Forsythe,  a 
Mills,  John  Freeman,  s 
Morgan,  Leslie  Wilbert,  s 
Mortimer,  Theron  Winfred,  aw  sp 
Moseley,  Crowder  Bell,  w  sp 

Mumford,  Eben, aw  sp 
Murray,  Charles  Henry,  a 

Neal,  George  Washington,  s 

Nelson,  Josef  Fredrik,  s  sp 

Nix,  Nelson  Cornelius,  s 

Noyee,  William  Horace,  s  a 
Ochiai,  John  Kichinosuke,  s 


DEGREE. 

A.B.  (Western  c.)  '90;  D.B.  {Chicago  Theo 

logical  s.)  '96. 
A.B.  (BucJcnell  u.)  '97. 

A.B.  (Des  Moines  c.)  '96. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

.  Toledo,  Iowa. 
Newbury,  Pa. 

South  Bend, 

Ind. 
Chicago. 


A.B.  (Milligan  c.)  '93. 

A.B.  (Lincolnu.)  '78;  A.M.  (u.  ofChicagoVm.  Chicago. 

A.B.  (^Ohio  State  Normal  u.)  '97.  Fields,  O. 

A.B.  (Kalamazoo  c).  '97 ;  A.B.  (u.  of  West  Bay 

Chicago)  '98.  City,  Mich. 

A.B.  ( Wartburg  c.)  '89 ;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '95.         Chicago. 

A.B.  (Bucknell  u.)  '90 ;  D.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  Chicago. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '86;  D.B.  (Episcopal  Minneapolis, 
Theol.  s.  of  Virginia)  '97.  Minn. 


UNIVERSITY  ADDRESS 

2202,  24th  pi. 
134  D. 

67  D. 

5546  Ingleside  av. 
7004  Claremont  av. 
141  D. 

6106  Ellis  av. 
1311  Sheffield  av. 
1554  Fulton  st. 


A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '90. 
A.B.  (Bethel  c.)  '96. 

A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '95. 

A.B.  (Butler)  '91. 
A.B.  (Ewing  c.)  '95. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


578  E.  60th  St. 
127  D. 


Union  City, 

Tenn.  109  D. 
Maynard, 

Minn. 


Oakland,  Cal. 
Geneseo. 


A.B.  (Lake  Forest  u.)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94;     CMcaaO. 

LL.B.  (Ibid.)  '94.  ^ 

A.B.  (Calvin  c.)  '80;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)'96.  Chicago. 
A.B.  (Hanover  c.)  '93.  Chicago. 

A.B.  (Hillsdale  c.)  '78.  Fairmount 


132  D. 
95  D. 
101 D.       . 
6815  Yale  av. 
309  Park  av. 
7046  Sherman  st. 


Ph.B.  (Oskaloosa  c.) 


A.B.  (Des  Moines  c.)  '95; 
D.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98. 

A.B.  (Indian  u.)  '94. 


N.  D.  61-D. 
Montezuma, 

la. 
Des  Moines,  la 


5620  Drexel  av. 
128  D. 


Siloam 
Springs,  ArJc. 
S.B.  (Ames  c.)  '94;  Ph.B.  (State  u.  of  Iowa)  Leighton,  la. 

L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '95.  Madison,  Wis. 

A.B.  (Heidelberg  c.)  '86 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91.  Dayton,  O. 

Ph.B.  (Denison  u.)  '95.  Loudonville,0. 

D.B.  (Reformed  Episcopal  s.)  '90;  A.B.  Chicaao. 
(u.  of  Chicago)  '94.  ^ 

A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '90.  Urbana. 

A.B.  (Drake  u.)  '93;  D.B.  (Yale  u.)  '95.  Atlanta. 

A.B.  (Simpson  c.)  '96.  Perry,  la. 

(Vanderbiltu.)'Sl.  Nashville, 

Tenn. 

A.B.  (Buchtel  c.)  '96.  Alcony,  O. 

A.B.  ( William,  Jewell  c.)  '91 ;  Kansas  City, 

D.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.  Mo. 

A.B,  (Cumberland  u.)  '91;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '94;   McKcnzie, 

A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Tenn. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Wyoming) '96;   D.B.   (Chicago  Hjorted, 

Theological  s.)  '98.  Sweden. 


X.B.  (Claflin  u.)  '96. 


Orangeburg, 
S.C. 


A.B.  (Amherst  c.)  '84 ;  D.B.  (Andover  Theol.  Oberlin,  O. 

8.)  '87. 
( Western  Theological  s.)  Tokyo,  Japan. 


77  D. 
69  D. 
44  D. 

132  D. 

2255  S.  Park  av. 

132  D. 

5730  Ellis  av. 

D. 

69  D. 

144  D. 

90  D. 

70  D. 

71  D. 

6128  Monroe  av. 

57  D. 
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Oeechger,  William,  a  w  sp 

Olmstead,  Margaret  Titus,  a  w 
Olmstead,  Rett  Elmer,  a  w  sp 
Orr,  Ernest  Alfonso,  s 
Osgood,  William  Pleasants,  s 

Park,  Charles  Edwards,  s  a 

Parker,  David  Livingston,  w 

Paterson,  Charles  Gordon,  s 

Peck,  Frank  C,  s 

Pentuff ,  James  Robert,  aw  sp 

Pettigrew,  Belle  Luella,  s 
Pettit,  Frank  David,  s 

Phillips,  Claude  Anderson,  a  w 

Phillips,  David,  s  a 
Piersel,  Alba  Chambers,  sp 
Prescoct,  Bascom  Leroy,  s  a 
Price,  Orlo  Josiah,  a  w  sp 
Prucha,  Vaclav,  s  sp 
Randolph,  Lester  Charles,  a  w  sp 

Rapp,  John  Jacob,  s  a 
Reed,  Charles  Francis,  s 

Reed,  Frederic,  a 

Reed,  William  Wallace,  a  sp 
Reeve,  James  Josiah,  a  w  sp 
Reynolds,  Crockett  Burnett,  w  sp 

Rhodes,  Jesse  Cassander,  sp 

Riddell,  John  Henry,  s 

Riley,  Walter  Levi,  s 
Roberts,  Stephen  Albert,  s  a  w  sp 
Robinson,  Samuel  Rowland, aw  sp 
Russell,  Daniel,  Jr.,  s 

Sanders,  James  Franklin,,  w  sp 
Sayrs,  William  Christopher,  s 

Schmidt,  Emanuel,  a  w  sp 

Schoemaker,  William  Ross,  s  aw  sp 
Schuh,  Manford  Wallace,  sp 

Shepherd,  Robert  Lincoln,  sp 
Sherman,  Franklyn  Cole,  s  aw  sp 


Valparaiso, 

Neb. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Austin. 


Wellesley, 

Mass 


Wolfville, 


Brantford, 

Ont. 
Altay,  N.  Y. 


DEGREE. 
A.B.  (w.  of  Chicago)  '95. 

D.B.  {Lombard  u.)  '94. 
D.B.  (Lombard  «.)  '94. 
A.B.  (Mt.  Morris  c). 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '95 ; 

D.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97. 
A.B.  {Yaleu.)  '96. 

A.B.  (Acadia  c.)  '94. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '96. 

A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '93. 

Ph.B.  (Furmanu.)  '90;  Th.M.  (So.  Baptist   MoYiroC  City, 
Theological s.)  '93;  Ph.D.  (Shurtleffc.)  '96.  Mo. 

A.B.  (Rockford  c.)  '59.  SiouX  Falls, 

S.D. 

D.B.  (Drake  u.).  ChilUcothe, 

Mo. 

S.B.  (Odessa  c.)  '92 ;  Odessa,  Mo. 

D.B.  (w.  of  Chicago)  '97. 

A.B.  (Bucknell  u.)  '95.  Plymouth,  Pa. 
A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyanu.)  '90;  A.M.(J6td.) '94.  Chicago. 

D.B.  (Hillsdale  c.)  '76.  Chicago. 

A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '94.  Newark,  O. 

(u.  of  Minnesota) .  Chicago. 

A.B.  (Milton  c.)  '88;  D.B.  (Morgan  Park     Chicago. 

Theological  s.)   '92. 
D.B.  (Garrett  Biblical  Institute)  '90. 

A.B.  (Iowa  c.) ;  D.B.  (Chicago  Theo- 
logical s.)  '73. 
A.B.  (Baldwin  u.)  '97. 


HOME  ADDRESS.      UNIVERSITY  ADDRESS 


142  D. 

5412  Jackson  av. 
5412  Jackson  av. 
3536  Rockwell  st. 
134  D. 


5817  Madison  av. 
N.  S.  D. 


A.B.  (Des  Moines  c.)  '97. 

A.B.  (McMasteru.)  '94;  Th.B.  (Ibid.)  '96. 

A.B.  (Milligan  c.)  '95. 

A.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '92. 

A.B.  (Victorian.)  '90;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '92. 

A.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '92; 

D.B.  (Morgan  Park  Theol.  s.)  '92. 
A.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '90. 
(Colby  u.) 
S.B.  (Lenox  c.)  '94;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  '95. 

A.B.  (Furman  u.)  '92. 

A.B.  (Wilmington  c.) ;  A.M.  (Haverford  c). 

A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '94. 

S.B.  (Iowa  State  Agricultural  c.)  '89. 
Ph.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '96. 


A.B.  (Missouri  c.)  '97. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '9( 


Chicago. 
Grinnell,  la. 

N.  Ridge- 

ville,  O. 
Loda. 

Guelph,  Ont. 
Simmonsville, 
Va. 
Kingsbury, 

Ind. 
Winnipeg, 

Man. 
Fairburg. 

Des  Moines,  la. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Hopkinton, 

la. 
Neivbury,  S.  C. 
Wilmington, 

0. 
Hamilton, 

N.Y. 
Muscatine,  la. 
Greensburg, 

Ind. 
La  Plata,  Mo. 
Chicago. 


81  D. 

5823  Jackson  av. 

108  D. 
B. 

5802  Jackson  av. 
53  D. 

93  D. 

6020  Edgerton  av. 

5546  Ingleside  av. 

MOD. 

711  Loomis  st. 

6126  Ingleside  av. 

453  W.  118th  St. 
35  D. 

141  D. 

131  D. 
123  D. 

5546  Ingleside  av. 

53  D. 

103  D. 

132  D. 

5492  Ellis  av. 
67  D. 


D. 

5616  Monroe  av. 

97  D. 
157  D. 

147  D. 

59  D. 

3724  Ellis  av. 
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CIBCULAB    OF  INFORMATION 


NAME. 

Shouse,  Henry  Messick,  a  w  sp 
Shutts,  Hervey  James,  s  aw  sp 

Simpson,  Joshua  Baker,  s 

Slater,  John  Rothwell,  aw  sp 

Smith,  Arthur  Maxson,  sp 
Smith,  Jesse  Fowler,  s  a  w  sp 

Smith,  John  M.  P.,  w  sp 
Snashall,  Carlton  Hosmer,  a  w 

Spillmann,  Gustavus  Leonhard,  a 
Spaulding,  Clarence  Sydney, aw  sp 
Starkweather,  Earnest  Edward,  w  sp 

Stevens,  Elmer  Tilson,  s  a  sp 

Stevenson,  Geo.  Edmund  Traver, 

aw  sp 
St.  John,  Wallace,  saw 

Story,  William  Edmund,  s  a 
Stoughton,  Lewis  Herbert,  s 
Strock,  Linius  Lehmann,  sp 
Tanner,  George  Clinton,  s 

Taylor,  Alva  Wilmot    saw 
Ten  Broeke,  James,  s 
Terrell,  Oscar  James,  s 
Thomas,  William  Irving,  sp 
Thompson,  Effie,  w  sp 

Tingley,  Charles  Edward,  w  sp 
Tribolet,  Emile,  a 

Valentine,  Louis  Peter,  a  w  sp 

VanArsdall,  George  Boone,  a 

Van  Kirk,  Hiram,  sp 

Varney,  Edgar  Dow,  s  aw  sp 

Vaughan,  Richard  Miner,  a  w  sp 
Viets,  LeRoy  Ellsworth,  a  w  sp 
Waid,  George  Henry,  a  w  sp 
Ward,  John  Albert,  w  sp 

Warren,  William  Robinson,  s 

Watson,  Charles  Roger,  s 
Wharton,  William,  a  w 
Williams,  John  Franklin,  a  w  sp 


DEGREE.                                   HOME  ADDRESS.      UNIVERSITY  ADDRESS. 

S.B.  (Georgetown  c.)  '92. 

Versailles,  Ky.  73  D. 

A.B.  (Central  u.)  '93;  LL.B.  (u.  of  Iowa)  '96 

;  Vinton,  la.        88  D 

A.M.  (Central  u.)  '96. 

/ 

A.B.  (Colby  u.)  '90. 

Washington, 

D.  C.  149  D. 

A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '94. 

Washington, 

D.  C.  4321  Berkeley  av. 

A.B.  (Pomona  c.)  '94. 

Chicago.            5602  Monroe  a  v. 

A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '96. 

Silver  Lane, 

Conn.  137  D. 

A.B.  (Des  Moines  c.)  '93. 

Osage,  la.          135  D. 

A.B.  (Kalamazoo  c.)  '97  ; 

Chicago.            446, 55th  st. 

A.B.  (w.  of  Chicago)   '98. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '97. 

Danville.           5489  Ellis  av. 

A.B.  (Augustanac.)  '97. 

Rock  Island.      141  D. 

A.B.  (Ottawa  u.)  '91. 

Clay  Centre, 

Kan.  6314  Stewart  av. 

A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '92; 

Cochituate, 

D.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97. 

Mass.    140  D. 

A.B.  (Columbian  u.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97. 

Lansingburgh, 

N.  Y.  147  D. 

A.B.  (Denisonu.)  '93; 

Harvey.             11349  Michigan  av. 

D.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98. 

A.B.  (Des  Moines  c.)  '92;  D.B.  (Morgan 
Park  Theol.  s.)  '92. 

Chicago.            9710  Butler  av. 

L.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '90. 

Albion,  Neb.      72  D. 

A.B.  ( U.  of  Chicago)  '97 

Sterling.            5622  Ellis  av. 

A.M.  (Brown  u.)  '57. 

Faribault, 

Minn.  141  D. 

Ph.B.  (Drake  u.)  '98. 

Harlan,  la.       5827  Kimbark  av. 

A.B.  (Middlebury  c.)  '84;  Ph.D.  (Yaleu.) 

Toronto,  Can.    5622  Monroe  av. 

Th.B.  (So.  Baptist  Theological  s.) 

Borden,  Ind.     73  D. 

A.B.  (Northwest  c.)  '95. 

Plato  Center.    284,  53d  st. 

Ph.B.  (Boston  u.)  '91. 

Kingston, 

N.  Y.  5719  Monroe  av. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91; 
LL.B.  (Ibid.)  '93. 

Lincoln,  Neb.    6750  Langley  av. 

(Gymnasium  of  Hagenau) ;  D.B.  (Morgan 

Bassein, 

Park  Theol.  s.)  '88. 

Burma.  99  D. 

L.B.  (u.  ofS.  Dakota)  '95;  L.M.  (Ibid.)  '96. 

Vermillion, 

S.  D.  54  D. 

A.B.  (Centre  c.)  '88. 

Harrodsburg, 

Ky.  60  D. 

A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '92;  D.B.  (Yale  u.)  '95. 

Washington 

Court  House,  0.  D. 

A.B.  (Bates  c.)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93  (fel.). 

Fort  Collins, 

Colo.  68  D. 

A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '95. 

Bangor,  Wis.    3446  So.  Park  av. 

A.B.  (Denisonu.)  '97. 

Bryan,  0.           96  D. 

A.B.  (Bucknell  u.)  '94;  (Crozer  Theol.  s.)  '97 

.  Reading,  Pa.    129  D. 

S.B.  (Western  c.)  '89;  D.B.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Odon,  Ind.        6346  Minerva  av. 

A.B.  (Bethany  c.)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93. 

Higginsville, 

Mo.  53  D. 

A.B.  (Princeton  u.)  '94. 

Sussex,  Wis.      96  D. 

A.B.  (Drake  u.)  '96. 

Jacksonville.     5620  Drexel  av. 

A.B.  (Bethany  c.)  '96. 

McArthur,  0.    5546  Ingleside  av. 
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NAME. 

Williamson,  William  James,  s 

Wilson,  Charles  J.,  8'p 
Wimmer,  Arthur  Edgar,  s  a  w  sp 
Wishart,  Alfred  Wesley,  s 
Wood,  William  Robert,  s 
Woods,  Frank  William,  aw  sp 

Wright,  Peter  Clark,  sp 

Wyckoff ,  Garrett  Polhemus,  s 
Yates,  Julian  Emmet,  a  w  sp 

Zahniser,  Charles  Reed,  a  w  sp 

Zeller,  Alice  Bryant,  a  i^ 
Zeller,  Julius  Christian,  a  w  sp 
Zerbe,  Alvin  Sylvester,  s 

Zink,  David  Henry,  s 

Men— 226 


DEGREE. 
A.B.  ( William  Jewell  c.)  '93. 

L.B.  (Missouri  Valley  c.)  '97. 

A.B.  {Des  Moines  c.)  '93. 

A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '89. 

(u.  of  Colorado) 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '95. 

A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '95. 

A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '94. 

A.B.  (Wake  Forest  c.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94. 

A.B.  (Grove  City  c.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96. 

Ph.B.  (U.S.  Grant  u.)  '91. 

A.B.  (U.  8.  Grant  u.)  '93. 

A.B.  (Heidelberg  c.)  '71;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '74; 

Ph.D.  (Illinois  Wesley anu.)  '79;  D.D. 

(Ursinus  c.)  '93. 
A.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '93. 

Women — 12 


HOME  ADDRESS. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 


Kansas  City, 

Mo. 

144  D. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

100  D. 

Wilton  Centre.2e7  E.  55th  st. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

135  D. 

Chicago. 

133  D. 

Colorado 

Springs,  Colo.  136  D. 

Lake  Geneva, 

Wis. 

Grinnell,  la. 

5737  Drexel  av. 

William's 

Mills,  N.  C. 

HOD. 

North  Mills, 

Pa, 

,  6830  Lincoln  av. 

Spring  Bay. 

5612  Jackson  av. 

Spring  Bay. 

5612  Jackson  av. 

Tiffin,  0. 

83  D. 

Chicago. 

556  E.  55th  st. 

Total—: 

238 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS. 


NAME. 

Abells,  Helena  May,  w 

Atkinson,  George  Hannah,  s 

Baldwin,  Olivia  Artemisia,  s 
Bell,  George  Battle,  saw 

Bellamy,  Wiley  Orlando,  s 
Berger,  Macy  Irwin,  s 

Berry,  Henry  Havelock,  s 
Birnley,  Jennie  M.,  w 
Boynton,  Melbourne  Parker,  a  sp 
Bump,  Frederick  Orville,  s 
Bynum,  Orbie  Eli,  s  sp 

Cain,  Samuel  Hibbert,  s  a 
Cain,  Sophia  Ruby  Jackson,  s 
Cartwright,  Robert  Lee,  w  sp 
Chandler,  Elsie  Marian,  s 
Cole,  Helen  May,  s  a  w  sp 
Crawford,  Good  Detherie,  s  aw  sp 
Davies,  Joseph  Llewelyn,  s 


(DIVINITY  SCHOOL) 
DEGREE. 
Allen^s  Private  School. 

(McCormick  Theol.  s.) 

M.D.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '87. 
(Morgan  Park  a.) 

(Garrett  Biblical  inst.) 
(u.  of  Chicago.) 

(Hebron  a.) 
(Grove  City  c.) 
(California  c.) 

(Alabama  State  Normal  c.) 

(Toronto  Baptist  c.) 
(Liverpool  a.) 
(Lexington  Bible  College.) 
(Northwestern  u.) 
(Edinburgh  u.) 
(Cumberland  u.) 
(Rutherford  c.) 


HOME  ADDRESS.      UNIVERSITY  ADDRESS. 

Ellington, 

Conn.  5704  Jackson  av. 
Columbia, 

S.  C.  112  D. 
Austin,  Tex.     6023  Ellis  av. 
West  Point, 

Miss.  89  D. 
Knoxvilley  la.  74  D. 
La  Crosse, 

Wis. 


Everson,  Charles  Theodore,  a  w  sp     (North  Division  High  School.) 


Lowellville,  O. 
Chicago. 
Maxwell,  la. 
Greenwood, 

Fla. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Longwood,  Mo. 
Perry,  la. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Ennis,  Tex. 
Hallsport, 

N.  Y. 
Chicago. 


Sn. 
878,  35th  St. 
5630  Ingleside  av. 
6356  Drexel  av. 


5737  Drexel  av. 
6317  Lexington  av. 
6317  Lexington  av. 
83  D. 

5800  Jackson  av. 
F. 

5738  Drexel  av. 

54  D. 

201  Townsend  et. 
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NAME. 

Giffin,  Mortimer  Powell,  s 
Goode,  Walter  Scott,  sw  sp 

Gray,  Robert,  s 

Gromoll,  Otho  William,  s 
Hargreaves,  John  Robert,  a  w 

Hargrove,  Mary  Lipscomb,  s 
Head,  William  Harry,  sp 
Hegner,  Herman  Frederick,  s  sp 
Hoff,  Emanuel  Beekly,  a  w  sp 

Hoff,  Ida  Wagner,  w 

Honeywell,  Ira  Edward,  w 
Hoyt,  John  Lewie,  s 
Hughes,  Thomas  Benett,  s 

Kern,  Milton  Earl,  s 

Koch,  Margaret,  a 
Lawdahl,  Nels  Sorensen,  s 
Lewis,  Mabel  Lillian,  s  w  sp 

Libberton,  William  John,  a  w  sp 
Luck,  Harry  Eugene,  w  sp 
Martin,  Oswell.  Lincoln,  s 
Mclntire,  Carrie  Luella,  w  sp 

McNair,  William  Irving,  s 
Monk,  James  Augustus,  a 

Monlux,  Gertrude,  s 
Moore,  Charles  William,  s 
Nicholas,  Edward  Seymour,  s 
Osborn,  Harry  Ellsworth,  w 

Perry,  Henry  Francis,  sp 
Pius,  Joseph  Benjamin,  s 

Quisenberry,  William  Young,  a  w 

Reeves,  Isabelle  Azubah,  a  w 
Romig,  Mae  Linda,  s  a 
Rudy,  Jacob  Marvin,  s 
Russell,  Luther  Parker,  a  w  sp 
Sanborn,  Willis  Joseph,  s 
Schlamann,  Ernest  A.,  s 
Schmidt,  Adolph,  s  a 
Shull,  Renata  May,  s  a 
Smith,  Hattie  Louise,  s  aw  sp 

Snell,  Granville,  s 


DEGREE. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

UNIVERSITY  ADDRESS. 

(Drew  Theol.  s.) 

Scranton,  Pa. 

83  D. 

{Illinois  State  Normal  u.) 

Lexington, 

Mo. 

.  58  D. 

{Morgan  Park  Theol.  s.) 

Washingtony 
la. 

{Western  Theol.  s.) 

Chicago. 

86  D. 

{Des  Moines  c.) 

Spring  Lake, 
Mich. 

2303,  44th  St. 

{Columbus  Female  inst.) 

Chicago. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

{Lewis  Institute.) 

{Chicago  Theol.  s.) 

Chicago. 

140  N.  Union  et. 

{Mt.  Morris  c.) 

McPherson, 

Kan. 

517  E.  55th  St. 

M.D.  {Bering  Medical  c.)  '94. 

McPherson, 

Kan 

.  517  E.  55th  St. 

{Queen's  u.) 

Chicago. 

244,  77th  St. 

{Hamilton  c.) 

91  D. 

{Morgan  Park  Theol.  s.) 

Liverpool, 

Eng. 

40  D. 

{ Union  c.) 

College  View, 

Neb. 

4547  State  st. 

{Bap.  Miss.  Training  s.) 

Chicago. 

2829  Calumet  av. 

{Morgan  Park  Theol.  s.) 

Morgan  Park. 

{St.  Joseph's  a.) 

Des  Moines, 

la. 

140  N.  Union  st. 

D.D.  {Northern  Illinois  c.)  '96. 

Chicago. 

7612  Ingleside  av. 

{Add.-Ran.  Institute.) 

Dallas,  Tex. 

5512  Madison  av. 

{Chautauqua  c.  Liberal  Arts.) 

Zanesville,  0. 

129  D. 

{Oskaloosa  c.) 

Montezuma, 

la. 

5620  Drexel  av. 

{u.  of  Virginia.) 

5481  Monroe  st. 

{Hackney  c.) 

Gregory, 

Mich. 

80  D. 

{Chicago  Training  s.for  Miss.) 

4949  Indiana  av. 

{ William  Jewell  c.) 

Westport,  Mo. 

6011  EUis  av. 

{Union  Biblical  s.) 

Richardson. 

Harvey. 

{State  Normal  s.,  Minn.) 

Mankato, 

Minn. 

70  D. 

Newton  Theological  Institution. 

Chicago. 

513,  62d  St. 

{Leland  u.) 

Galveston, 

Tex. 

104  D. 

{S.  Baptist  Theol.  a.) 

Nashville, 

Tenn. 

5470  Ingleside  av. 

Private  Study. 

Chicago. 

4949  Indiana  av. 

{Indiana  u.) 

Argos,  Ind. 

6124  Ingleside  av. 

{Ohio  Normal  u.) 

Quincy. 

124  D. 

{u.  of  Rochester.) 

Chenoa. 

131  D. 

{Pittsburg  a.) 

Laconia,  N.  H.  129  D. 

{u.  of  Chicago.) 

Chicago. 

1543  W.  67th  St. 

{Missionshaus,  Berlin,  Germany.) 

Chicago. 

945,  62d  St. 

{u.  of  Missouri.) 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  6049  Ellis  av. 

{ Wordsville  High  School.) 

Woodstock, 

Ont. 

5829  Jackson  av. 

{Kentucky  u.) 

Trenton,  Mo. 

543,  55th  St. 
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NAME. 

Soderling,  Walter,  s  sp 

Sparks,  Walter  James,  s 
Stebbings,  Franklin  Fillmore,  s 
Stevens,  Charles  Miller,  s 

Stewart,  William  James,  s 
Swift,  Franklin  Waugh,  s  a  w  sp 
Tanner,  Curtis  Stephen,  sp 
Thompson,  Mary  Louise,  s 
Turrill,  Mary  Lucretia,  s 

Tyrrill,  Frank  Gill,  s 
Vanderlyn,  Sarah  A.,  w  sp 
Vines,  William  Madison,  a  w  sp 

Vreeland,  Charles  Frank,  s 

Wakeham,  Nicholas,  s  a 
West,  John  Sherman,  s 

Work,  Monroe  Nathan,  sp 

Works,  Samuel  Dallas,  s 

Young,  Charles  Alexander,  s  a  sp 

Yousephoff,  Phinehas  Joachim,  s 

Men— 59 


DEGREE. 


(Harvard  c."> 


(Woodstock  c.) 
(Western  Theol.  s.) 
(Oberlin  Theol.  s.) 

(Shurtleff  c.) 

(Adams  a.) 

(Cumberland  Theological  Seminary.) 

(Lincoln  u.) 

(Bap.  Miss.  Training  s.) 

(California  State  Normal  s.) 
(Ann  Arbor  High  School.) 
(Central  Normal  c.) 

(Michigan  State  Normal  s.) 

(Harley  c,  London.) 
(Massachusetts  Agricultural  c.) 

(Chicago  Theological  s.) 

(S.  Baptist  Theol.  s.) 
(Missouri  State  u.) 
(Cliff  c,  England.) 

Women— 19 


HOME  ADDRESS.      UNIVERSITY  ADDRESS. 

Williamsport, 

Pa.  38  D. 
Lanark.  99  D. 

Chicago.  85  D. 

Williamsburg, 

Ky.  65  D. 
Canton.  140  D. 

Boston,  Mass.    47  D. 
Troy,  Mo.  101  D. 

Chicago.  5196  Ellis  a  v. 

Des  Moines, 

la.   5761  Drexel  av. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.   IIID. 
Chicago.  5755  Drexfel  av. 

Johnson  City, 

T< 
Coldwater, 

Mich. 
Liverpool, Eng.  92  D. 
Belchertown, 

Mass.  11  D. 
Arkansas  City, 

Kan.  119  D 
Huron,  S.  D.  78  D. 
Chicago.  438,  57th  st. 

Odessa, 

Russia.  D. 

Total— 78 


THE    DANO-NORWEGIAN    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


Anderson,  Andrew  S,  a  w 
Black,  Emil  Claudius,  a  w  sp 
Christensen,  John,  a  w  sp 
Christiansen,  Christian 

George,  a 
Gotaas,  Johannes  Olsen,  awsp 
Grogaard,  Elias  Christian, 

awsp 
Hanson,  Bertel,  a  w  sp 
Jakobson,  Bertinius,  a  w  sp 
Jakobsen,  Hans  Jakob,  a  w  sp 
Jensen,  Fritz  Stephannes, 

awsp 
Johnson  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
Knudsen,  Elias,  a  iv  sp 
Knutsen,  Dorothea  Maren,  a 
Larsen,  Andor  Matias, awsp 
Larsen,  Christen,  awsp 


SCHOOL. 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

(Business  College,  Omaha.) 

(Public  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

(Public  School.) 

(Kragerd  Academy,  Nortvay.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Public  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy .) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scc^dinavian  Academy.) 


HOME  ADDRESS.      UNIVERSITY  ADDRESS. 


Omaha,  Neb. 
Chicago. 
Edmore,  Mich. 
Racine,  Wis. 


Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 


Trondhjen,  Norway.  Morgan  Park. 
Chicago.  Morgan  Park. 

Broodings,  S.  Dak.  Morgan  Park. 
Valley  City,  N.  Dak.  Morgan  Park. 
Racine,  Wis.  Morgan  Park. 

Montreal,  Can.  Morgan  Park. 


Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
Berton,  S.  Dak. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 


Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 


Kvodfjord,  Norway.  Morgan  Park. 


Aurora,  III. 


Morgan  Park. 
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HOME  ADDRESS.      UNIVERSITY  ADDRESS. 


Nesterud,  Olaves,  aw  sp 
Nilsen,  Oskar  Emil,  a  iv  sp 

Ohrn,  Andreas  A.,  aw  sp 
Olsen,  Olaf  Martin,  a  w 
Pedersen,  Chris.,  a  w  sp 
Rasmussen,  Edward,  a  w  sp 
Reinholdsen,  Severin,  awsp 
Skotheim,  Oluf ,  a  w  sp 
Taranger,  Anton,  aw  sp 
Wesgaard,  Martin  A.,  a  iv  sp 

Men— 24 


(Public  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 


(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Private  School,  LangnoRS,  Norway.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Fargo  College.) 
(Public  School.) 

Women — 1 


Lake  field,  Minn. 
Christiansund,  Nor- 
way. 
Bergen,  Norway. 
Chicago. 
Elkhorn,  la. 

Chicago. 
Berton,  S.  D. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Tecamah,  Neb. 


Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 

Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 


Total— 25 


THE    SWEDISH    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


NAME.  SCHOOL. 

Arlander,  Ragnar  A.,  a  w  sp  (Public  School.) 
Bachslund,  Jonas  Oscar,  awsp  (Public  School.) 
Burgason,  Andrew  Magnus,         (Bryant  Business  College.) 

awsp 
Carlson,  Erik,  a  W  sp  (Des  Moines  College.) 

Ekblad,  Carl  Henrik,  a  w  sp    (Public  School.) 

Erikson,  Johan  Henrik,  a  W  sp   (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
Esselstrom,  Mats,  aw  sp  (Public  School.) 

Enborg^  Lauritz,  a  (Technological  School,  Stockholm.) 

Friborg,  Amandus  Emil,  a  w  sp  (Public  School.) 


(Public  School.) 
(Alliance  Mission  School.) 
(Public  School.) 
(Public  School.) 
(Public  School.) 
(Public  School.) 


Friborg,  Johan,  aw  sp 

Grove,  August  Wilhelm,  a 

Hallin,  Paul,  a  w  sp 

Hedberg,  Viktor  E.,  a  w  sp 

Hellenius,  John,  a 

Hult,  Solomon  Alfrid,  a  w  sp 

Johnson,  Bengt  Magnus,  a  t^sp  (Public  School.) 

Johnson,  Nils  Edvard,  a  w  sp    (Public  School.) 

Klingberg,  Johan  Erik,  a  w  sp  (Public  School.) 

Larson,  Robert,  a  w  sp  (Public  School.) 

Lindgren,  Carl  Johan,  a  w  sp   (Public  School.) 

Lundstrom,  Fred  Levin,  awsp  (Grand  Island  Baptist  College,  Neb.) 

Nelson,  Peter  Gothard,  a  w  sp  (Public  School.) 

Nygren,  Gustaf ,  a  (Public  School.) 

Nyqvist,  Gustaf,  a  IV  sp  (Public  School.) 

Olson,  Erik  Waif  rid,  a  W  sp        (Bryant  Business  College.) 

Rosendahl,  Johan  August,  (Carsborg's  Military  School,  Siveden.) 

awsp 
Tdrnqvist,  Oskar  Fredrik,  (Public  School.) 

a  w  sp 
Valerius,  Nels  Erick,  a  W  sp       (William  Jewell  College,  Missouri.) 
Wedholm,  Carl  Edvard,  aw  sp  (Public  School.) 
Wid^n,  Oscar  Carl,  a  W  sp  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Men— 30  Women— 0 


HOME   ADDRESS. 

Cadillac,  Mich. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Stromsburg,  Neb. 

Des  Moines,  la. 
Joliet. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Ludington,  Mich. 
So2ith  Chicago. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Leadville,  Col. 
Chicago. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Chicago. 
Joliet. 

Duluth,  Minn. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Chicago. 
Oakland,  Neb. 
Manistique,  Mich. 
Chapman,  Neb. 
White  Rock,  Minn. 
Vernon,  S.  Dak. 
Chicago. 

Stromsburg,  Neb. 
Concord,  N.  H. 


UNIVERSITY  ADDRESS, 

Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park.   . 

Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 
Morgan  Park. 


Ishpeming,  Mich.        Morgan  Park. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.        Morgan  Park. 
Oakland,  Neb.  Morgan  Park. 

New  Sweden,  Me.        Morgan  Park. 

Total— 30 
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SUMMARY. 


The  Divinity  School. 

The  Graduate  Divinity  School   - 

The  Unclassified  Divinity  Students 

The  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary 

The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary 


MEN. 

WOMEN. 

TOTAL. 

226 

12 

238 

59 

19 

78 

24 

1 

25 

30 

0 

30 

Grand  Total 


339 


32 


371 


Special  Circular 


AUGUST  1899 


THg  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


OF 


The  University  of  Chicago 


FOUNDED  BY  JOHN   D.    ROCKEFELLER 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School  (see  the 

following  special  regulations  apply  to  the    Graduate 

show  good  reason  for  not  entering  one  of  the 
regular  classes;  (5)  they  can  give  evidence  to  the 
Dean  and  the  particular  instructor  under  whom 
they  desire  to  study  that  they  are  prepared  to 
undertake  the  proposed  subject  or  subjects. 

(4)  Students  under  other  Faculties. 

(a)  All  the  departments  of  the  Divinity  School 
are  open  to  Graduate  and  Senior  College  stu- 
dents, the  particular  courses  offered  being  detejr- 
mined  by  the  heads  of  said  departments. 

(b)  Senior  College  students  who  have  completed 
nine  Majors  of  Senior  College  work  are  per- 
mitted to  elect  the  nine  remaining  Majors  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School,  and  six  of  the  Majors 
so  elected  are  credited  toward  the  D.B.  degree. 
Work  of  the  same  kind,  quality,  and  amount 
done  in  other  institutions  receives  the  same 
credit. 

(5)  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing.  Students 
coming  from  other  theological  schools  of  high 
grade  receive  credit  for  work  already  done. 

2.  Degrees  Conferred.  The  Graduate  Divinity  School 
offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  D.B., 
A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  The  first  twelve  Majors  of  the 
curriculum  are  the  same  for  all  students.  Dif- 
ferentiation for  the  several  degrees  begins  on 
the  completion  of  these  twelve  Majors. 

3.  The  first  twelve  Majors.  The  courses  from  which 
the  twelve  prescribed  Majors  are  to  be  selected 
are  as  follows  : 


Annual  Register,  1898-1899,  pp.  60-63;  73-75),  the 
Divinity  School : 

1.  Admission: 

(1)  Candidates  for  a  Degree.  The  student  who  is  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  present  the 
diploma  of  an  accepted  college,  certifying  that 
he  has  received  a  Bachelor's  degree.  If  the 
degree  is  not  A.B.,  the  student  must  present  the 
certificate  of  the  University  Examiner  or  of  his 
former  instructors  that  he  has  passed  examina- 
tions on  the  Latin  required  for  graduation  from 
the  University,  and  the  Greek  required  for 
admission  to  the  University. 

(2)  Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree.  Students 
who  have  not  graduated  from  college  are  admit- 
ted to  pursue  the  regular  curriculum  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School,  including  work  in  the 
original  languages,  without  becoming  candidates 
for  a  degree,  on  offering  certificates  in  Psychol- 
ogy, Ethics,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  General  History,  and  passing  the 
examination  in  Greek  for  admission  to  the 
Junior  Colleges  of  the  University. 

Students  who  have  graduated  from  college  in 
some  other  than  the  A.B.  course  are  similarly 
admitted  on  passing  the  examination  in  Greek 
for  admission  to  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity. They  are  admitted  without  such  ex- 
amination to  courses  to  which  Greek  is  not  a 
prerequisite. 

(3)  Unclassified  Students.  Unclassified  Students 
may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
without  examination,  provided  that  (a)  they  can 
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XLI.    OLD  TESTAMENT 

22.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
History.  2Mj.     Autumn  Quarter, '99  ;  8:30. 

Winter  Quarter,  1900  ;  8:30. 
Professor  Harper. 

35.  The  Origin,  Growth,  and  Character  of  the  Pro- 
phetic Books. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1900  ;  11:  00. 
Mj.     Summer  Quarter.  1900;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

XLII.    NEW  TESTAMENT. 

10.  General    History   of  New  Testament    Times    in 

Palestine.       Mj.     Autumn  Quarter, '99  ;  11:00. 
Professor  Mathews. 

15.  General  Survey  of  the  New  Testament  Literature. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1900  ;  3:00. 
Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  1900. 
Professor  Burton. 
1.  New  Testament  Greek. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '99  ;  3: 00. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1900;  3:00. 
Dr.  Votaw. 

'  XLTV.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

27.  Outline  Course  in  Theology. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  '99  ;  2:  00. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '99  ;  2:  00. 

Professor  Foster. 

9.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '99  ;  12:00. 
Professor  Northrup. 

11.  Anthropology. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1900  ;  8:  30. 
Professor  Foster. 

12.  Christology. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1900  ;  12:  00. 
Professor  Northrup. 

13.  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption.  Mj. 

Professor  Northrup. 

Note.— The  required  courses  in  Systematic  Theoloisry  are  27 
and  two  others  selected  from  the  following  9, 11, 12, 13. 

XLV.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 

1.  Outlines  of  Church  History. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  '99  ;  3:00. 
Associate  Professor  Moncriep. 

3.  Prior  to  Constantine. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1900  ;  2:  00. 
Professor  Hulbert. 


4.  From  Constantine  to  Theodosius. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1900;  8:30 
Professor  Hulbert. 

18.  The  German  Reformation. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1900;  9:30 
Professor  Johnson. 

17.  History  of  the  Reformation  Period. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  "99  ;  8: 30 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

Note.— The  required  courses  in  Church  History  are  1 ;  3 ;  4  or 
17  or  18. 

In  connection  with  all  these  prescribed  courses, 
essays  will  be  presented,  which  will  be  submitted  for 
criticism  to  an  instructor  in  the  Department  of  English. 

4.  Election  ofFieldof  Work,  Department  of  Study,  and 

Degree.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty  that 
when  the  student  has  completed  the  twelve  pre- 
scribed Majors,  in  which  he  gains  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  of  theological  study,  he  should 
determine,  provisionally,  in  what  department  of 
the  great  field  of  the  Christian  ministry  he  ex- 
pects to  do  his  future  work,  and  what  line  of 
study  he  wishes  to  emphasize  in  preparing  for 
such  work.  Accordingly,  on  the  completion  of 
the  twelve  Majors  above  named  each  student 
submits  to  the  Faculty  a  written  statement  in- 
dicating— 

(1)  His  selection  of  one  of  the  following  fields  of 
future  work  :  (a)  preaching,  {h)  religious  teach- 
ing, (c)  pastoral  work,  {d)  administrative  work, 
(e)  editorial  work,  (/)  missionary  work. 

(2)  One  of  the  following  departments  as  that  of  his 
principal  subject :  (a)  Old  Testament,  (6)  New 
Testament  (c)  Church  History,  {d)  Systematic 
Theology,  (e)  Sociology,  (/)  Homiletics. 

(3)  Which  of  the  following  degrees  he  is  seeking  : 
(a)  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  (6)  Master  of  Arte,  (c) 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  But  the  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must  select  his  principal 
subject  in  one  of  the  first  five  departments 
named  above. 

5.  General   Requirements    of    Candidates    for    all 

Degrees.  After  the  above-named  election  and 
its  approval  by  the  Faculty,  the  student  does  his 
subsequent  work  under  the  advice  and  direction 
of  a  professor  in  the  department  in  which  he  has 
chosen  his  principal  subject.  But  — 
(1)  Each  student  does  four  Majors  in  practical  work. 
In  the  case  of  men  who  indicate  preaching  or 
pastoral  work  as  their  field  of  future  labor,  these 
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Majors  are  in  the  Department  of  Homiletics. 
(See  Dept.  XLVI.)  In  the  case  of  men  who 
select  teaching,  or  the  administrative,  editorial, 
or  missionary  field,  the  four  Majors  of  practical 
work  are  done  under  the  direction  of  a  professor 
in  the  department  in  which  the  student  has 
selected  his  principal  subject.  These  Majors 
will  be  determined  in  the  case  of  each  student 
on  the  basis  of  careful  study  of  his  previous 
attainments  and  his  expectations  concerning 
future  work. 

(2)  Hebrew  is  required  only  of  students  who  select 
the  Old  Testament  as  their  principal  subject  for 
any  degree,  and  of  students  who  select  the  New 
Testament  as  their  principal  subject  for  the 
Doctor's  degree. 

(3)  With  the  approval  of  the  department  under 
whose  guidance  the  student  is  doing  his  work 
he  may  pursue  studies  in  any  department  of  the 
University,  whether  in  the  Divinity  School  or 
the  Graduate  Schools.  In  the  determination 
of  such  courses  by  consultation  between  the 
student  and  the  department  account  will  be 
taken  of  the  student's  previous  preparation  and 
plans  for  the  future,  and  the  effort  will  be  made 
to  give  to  each  student  precisely  that  course  of 
study  which  will  fit  him  for  the  largest  useful- 
ness in  the  ministry. 

6.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  D.B. 

(1)  Further  Courses.  The  student  who,  having 
accomplished  twelve  Majors  as  stated  in  3  above, 
and  having  made  the  election  stated  in  4  above, 
is  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  D.B., 
must  accomplish  fifteen  additional  Majors  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  department  which  he 
has  chosen  as  that  of  his  principal  subject. 
Of  these,  four  must  be  in  practical  work  as  stated 
in  5  (1)  above. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  Majors  thus  required  not 
less  than  eighteen  must  have  been  pursued  in 
residence  at  a  theological  school  of  high  stand- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  accordance  with  the 
general  regulations  for  non-resident  work.  Of 
the  total  twenty-seven  not  less  than  nine  must 
have  been  pursued  at  the  University. 

Graduates  of  other  theological  schools  must,  in 
order  to  receive  the  degree  of  D.B.  from  this  Uni- 
versity, after  matriculation  select  a  principal 
subject,  and  on  acceptance  by  the  Faculty  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.B.  continue  in 
residence  not  less  than  three  quarters,  and  accom- 
plish nine  Majors  under  the  direction  of  the 
department  in  which  the  principal  subject  lies. 


(2)  Thesis.  The  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  theological  subject.  This 
production  must  be  scholarly  in  character,  and 
the  author  must  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
positions  taken  therein.  The  subject  must  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  instructor  to 
whose  department  it  pertains,  at  least  twelve 
months  before  the  date  of  the  final  examina- 
tion. The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  in 
written  form  three  months  before  the  date  of 
the  final  examination,  and,  after  final  criticism, 
in  type-written  form  six  weeks  before  the  final 
examination.  The  student  is  permitted  to  offer 
a  thesis  already  presented  in  his  regular  class 
work.  Accepted  theses  become  the  property  of 
the  University. 

(3)  Final  Examination.  After  presentation  and 
acceptance  of  his  thesis  the  candidate  is  re- 
quired, before  taking  his  degree,  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  two  departments  in  which 
he  has  done  the  largest  amount  of  work. 

7.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  A.M. 

(1)  Further  Courses.  The  student  who,  having 
accomplished  twelve  Majors  as  stated  in  3 
above,  and  having  made  the  elections  indicated 
in  4  above,  is  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  accepted 
as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  must 
accomplish  fifteen  additional  Majors.  Of  these, 
four  must  be  in  practical  work  as  stated  in  5  (1) 
above.  Of  the  remaining  eleven,  six  must  be  in 
that  department  of  the  Divinity  School  in  which 
his  principal  work  is  done  ;  the  remaining  five 
may,  with  the  approval  of  this  department,  be 
in  any  department  or  departments  of  the  Divin- 
ity School  or  the  Graduate  Schools. 

Of  the  total  twenty-seven  Majors  thus  re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  not  less  than 
eighteen  must  have  been  pursued  in  residence 
at  a  theological  school  of  recognized  high  stand- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  accordance  with  the 
general  regulations  for  non-resident  work  (see 
below).  Of  the  total  twenty-seven  not  less  than 
nine  must  have  been  pursued  at  the  University. 
Graduates  of  other  theological  schools  must, 
in  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  this 
University,  after  matriculation  select  a  principal 
subject,  and  on  acceptance  by  the  Faculty  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  continue  in 
residence  not  less  than  three  quarters,  and 
accomplish  nine  Majors  under  the  direction  of 
the  department  in  which  the  principal  subject 
lies. 
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(2)  Thesis  and  Examination.  The  requirements  in 
respect  to  theses  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  D.B.  degree,  except  that  two  copies  are  to 
be  furnished ;  and  in  respect  to  final  examina- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

The  thesis  must  be  upon  some  question  con- 
nected with  the  principal  subject. 

8.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

(1)  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must 
have  completed  a  Bachelor's  course  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

(2)  He  must  have  completed  twelve  Majors  in  the- 
ological study,  distributed  as  stated  in  3  above. 

(3)  Having  made  the  elections  indicated  in  4  above, 
which  in  this  case  must  include  also  the  selec- 
tion of  a  secondary  subject,  and  having  been  by 
vote  of  the  Faculty  accepted  as  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  he  must  continue  in 
residence  at  least  eight  quarters  longer,  and 
accomplish  work  equivalent  to  at  least  twenty- 
four  Majors.  Of  this  work  three-fourths  shall 
be  given  to  the  student's  principal  subject  and 
practical  work,  viz.,  four  Majors  to  practical  work 
as  stated  in  5  above,  the  remainder  to  the  prin- 
cipal subject.  The  remaining  one-fourth  must 
be  taken  in  the  student's  secondary  subject, 
which  may  be  either  in  the  Divinity  School  or 
the  Graduate  Schools. 

Of  the  four  years  thus  required  as  a  minimum 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  not  less  than  three  must 
have  been  spent  in  residence  at  a  theological 
school  of  recognized  high  standing,  and  the 
last  two  at  the  University. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  candidate  for  Ph.D.  is  permitted 
to  take  D.B.  or  A.M.  when  he  shall  have  completed 
twenty-seven  Majors  according  to  the  prescribed  reg- 
ulations.— 2.  The  student  who  has  taken  D.B.  or  A.M. , 
and  who  is  thereupon  accepted  as  a  candidate  for 
Ph.D.,  may  offer  toward  Ph.D.  the  work  he  has  already 
done  in  the  departments  which  he  chooses  for  his 
principal  and  secondary  subjects. 

(4)  He  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German,  a  good  command  of  literary  expres- 
sion, and  such  knowledge  of  subjects  consid- 
ered fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
individual  departments. 

(5)  Thesis.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  question  connected  with  his 
principal  subject.  This  production  must  be 
scholarly  in  character,  exhaustive  in   its  sub- 


ject-matter, and  must  constitute  an  actual  con- 
tribution to  knowledge. 

The  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  twelve 
months  before  the  date  of  the  final  examina- 
tion ;    the   thesis  itself  must   be   submitted  in 
written  form   to  the   head  of    the  department 
three    months    before    the    date    of    the    final 
examination,     and,    after    criticism,    in     type- 
written form,  upon  the  thesis-paper  prescribed 
by  the  University,  six  weeks  before  the  date  of 
the   final    examination;    after   acceptance,  100 
printed  copies  of   the  same  must  be  deposited 
in  the  Library  within   six  months  of  the  date 
of  the  final  examination.    Accepted  theses  be- 
come the  property  of  the  University. 
(6)  Final    Examination.     After    presentation     and 
acceptance    of    his    thesis,     the    candidate    is 
required   before    taking  his  degree  to  pass  an 
examination   in  the  departments  in  which  he 
has    done    his   principal   and  secondary  work. 
Remark. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is 
given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  time   spent   upon  a  specified   programme, 
but  as  the  recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments 
and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown 
first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power 
of  independent  investigation   and  forming  an  actual 
contribution  to  existing  knowledge,  and,  secondly,  by 
the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field 
of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in 
the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness 
in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

9.  Non-Resident  Work.  After  being  admitted,  the 
student  will  be  permitted  to  substitute  for  resi- 
dent work  non-resident  work,  provided  that  (1) 
the  non-resident  work  shall  be  performed  under 
the  direction  of  a  professor  or  instructor  of  the 
University  Extension  Division  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  is  a  full  equivalent  in  amount  and 
character  for  that  for  which  it  is  substituted  ; 
(2)  a  satisfactory  examination  shall  be  passed 
upon  the  same  at  the  University ;  (3)  not  more 
than  nine  Majors  of  non-resident  work  may  be 
offered  for  any  degree. 
10.  Requirements  for  the  Reenacted  Degree  of  D.B. 
Persons  who  have  received  the  degree  of  D.B. 
from  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary 
may,  without  examination  or  thesis,  receive  the 
same  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  applicant  must  pay  a  diploma  fee  of  $5.00 
and  be  present  in  person  to  receive  the  degree. 


COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

REVISED  FOR  1899-1900, 

THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 
XL!.     Old  Testament   Literature  and   Interpretation. 


SUMMER 


1  Hebrew  for  Beginners 
DMj         8  :30  and  3:00 

{Breasted  and 

Willett)  lb  26 

2  Historical  Hebrew  : 

Books  of  Samuel 
M     Second  Term  8  :  30 
{R.  F.  Harper)  lb  23 
4  Historical  Hebrew: 
Books  of  Kinefs 
M     Second  Term 
11:00  {Willett)  1b  35 


12  Deuteronomy 

M  First  Term       8  :  30 
{R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 
20A  The  Hebrew  Psalter 
M     First  Term 

4:00  {Smith)  lb  26 
23  Outline  of  Hebrew  His- 
tory 

4  :  00  ( Willett)  lb  35 
26  Hebrew  Seminar  III. 
Hosea. 

Tues.,  4:00-6:00 
( W.  R.  Harper)  lb  21 
42  Hebrew  Philosophy 
and  Ethics  11:  00 

{W.  R.  Harper)  lb  21 
50A  The  Hebrew  Laws 
(Priest  Codes) 
%m     Sun.,  8:30 
{W.R.Harper)  lb  12 
104  Advanced  Hebrew 

Grammar:    Etymology 
M  Second  Term    12  :  00 
{W.R.Harper)  lb  21 
106  Advanced  Hebrew 
Grammar:    Syntax 
M     First  Term     12  :  00 
( W.  R.  Harper)  lb  21 


AUTUMN 


I  Hebrew  for  Beginners 
2  :  GO  {Price)  lb  21 

15  Isaiah  i-xxxix 
(English) 

4:00  {Price)  lb  33 

16  Isaiah  xl-lxvi 

3:00  {Price)  1b  21 

22  General  Survey  of  Old 
Testament  Literature 
and  History  8:30 

{W.R.  Harper)  lb  21 

28  Beginnings  of  Hebrew 
History 
12:00 

{Ooodspeed)  1b  31 

31  History    of    Antiquity 
to    the    Fall    of     the 
Persian  Empire 
2:00  {Ooodspeed)  lb  31 

41  Hebrew  Poetic  Litera- 
ture   7:30 
{W.  R.Harper)  lb  36 


50B  Hebrew  Laws  (Priest 
History) 

i^Mj     Sun.,  8  :  30 
{W.  R.  Harper)  lb  12 

57  Palestinian  Geography 
and  ArchaBology 
12:00 

{Willett)  1b  21 


64  Talmud  (continuing 
the  three  Quarters) 
3Mj  12: 00  {Hirsch)ib  23 
67  History   of    Jewish 
Sects 
M     First  Term 

11:00  {Hirsch)  lb  33 


WINTER 


I  Hebrew  for  Beginners 
(continuing  Autumn 
work) 
2  :oo 
{W.  R.  Harper)  lb  21 


22  General  Survey  of  Old 
Testament  Literature 
and  History  (continued) 
8:30 
{W.  R.Harper)  lb  21 

29  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy 
12:00 

{Ooodspeed)  lb  31 

40  Messianic  Prophecy 

3:00  {Price)  ib  21 

44  Canon  and  Text  of  Old 
Testament 

2:00  {Price)  fb  21 


50C  Hebrew  Laws  (Priest 
Psalms) 

^  Mj  Sun.,  8:30 

{W^.  R.  Harper)  fb  12 

61  Talmud 

M    First  Term 

11:  00  [Hirsch)  lb  33 

62  Talmud  (advanced) 

9:30  {Hirsch)  lb  33 

63  Talmud  (Jerusalemic) 
M     Second  Term 

11:00  {Hirsch)  lb  33 

64  Talmud   (see   Autumn 
Quarter) 

12:  00  {Hirsch)  lb  33 


SPRING 


19  Ezekiel 

2:00  {Price)  1b  21 

21  Psalter  (in  English) 

4  :  GO  {Price)  jb  21 

30  Exilic  and  Post-Exilic 
History  1 

12:00 
{Ooodspeed)  lb  31J 

35  Origin,  Growth,  and 
Character  of  the  Pro- 
phetic Books 

3 :  00  {Price)  1b  21 


64  Talmud  (continued 
from  Winter  Quarter) 
12:00  {Hirsch)  lb  33 


Note.— See,  in  addition,  page  12  of  the  Semi- Annual  Announcements. 
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XLII.     The  Department  of  New  Testament   Literature  and   Interpretation. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


I  New  Testament  Greek 

4  Rapid  Reading  of  the 

I  New  Testament   Greek 

3:00  (Votaw)  1b  28 

New  Testament 

3:00  (Votaw)  lb  28 

12C  The  Institutions  of 

2:00  (Votaw)  lb  28 

Judaism 

10  History  of  New  Testa- 

15 General  Survey  of  New 

>^orXMj     First  Term 

ment  Times 

Testament  Literature 

Sun.  8:30 

11:00  (Mathews)  lb  28 

3:00  (Burton)  lb  28 

{Votaw)  1b  17 

17  Sources  of  the  Life  of 

19  Life  of  Jesus 

22  Teaching  of  Jesus 

13  History  of  the  Apos- 

Jesus 

8:30  (Mathews)  lb  28 

2: 00  (Votaw)  lb  28 

tolic  Age 

Mon.,  Thurs.  4:00-6:00 

2:00  (Votaiv)  1b  28 

(Mathews)  lb  28 

13C  Institutions  of  Early 

19A  The  Life  of  Christ 

20  Parables  and  Miracles 

Christianity 

3:00  (Fo^a2^)1b28 

of  Jesus 

Vs  or  MMj 

(For  the  Colleges  only) 

2:00  (Votaw)  lb  28 

Second  Term 

24  Life  of  Paul 

24  Life  of  Paul 

Sun.  8:30 

(Mathews)  lb  17 

X'M.j               Sun.  8:30 
(Burton)  1b  17 

^Mj                 Sun.  8:30 
(Burton)  lb  17 

26B  Gospel  of  Mark 

M      Sppond  Tprm 

27B  Gospel  of  Luke  in 

28  Gospel  of  John 

25  Gospel  of  Matthew 

-L'J          OCUUJ-IU    J.  cl  111 

8:30  (Mathews)  lb  28 

Eng. 

4:00  (Burton  lb  28 

11:00  (Burton)  lb  28 

9:30  (Mathews)  lb  28 

Prerequisite :  LXIl-1, 10 

Prerequisite :  XLIl-1,  10, 15 

28B  Gospel  of  John 

M    First  Term 

12:00  (De  Wolfe)  lb  28 

33B  Romans 

31  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 

M    First  Term 

11:00  (Burton)  lb  26 

3:00  (Burton)  t>  28 

40B  Quotations  in  the 

41  Quotations  in  the  Epis- 

44 The  Septuagint 

Gospels 

tles 

3:00  (Votaw)  lb  35 

M    First  Term 

Tues.,  Fri.  4:00-6:00 

57  The  N.  T.  Canon 

Tues.,  Fri.  4:00-6:00 

(Burton)  1b  28 

9:30  (Mathews)  lb  28 

(Burton)  lb  28 

70  Lexicographical 

5SB  Early  Christian  Lit- 

Seminar 

erature 

Mon.,  Thurs.  4:00-6:00 

M     First  Term 

(Burton)  lb  28 

11:00  (De  Wolfe)  lb  28 

61  Theology  of  the  Syn- 

62 Theology  of  John 

optic  Gospels 

Tues.,  Fri.  4:00-6:00 

M    First  Term 

(Burton)  lb  28 

Mon.,  Thurs.  4:00-6:00 

Prerequisite:   XLII-28    and 

(Burton)  1b  28 

its  prerequisites 

67  The  Teachings  of  the 

Apostle  Paul 

M     Second  Term 

9: 30  (Mathews)  lb  2S 

THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


XLHI.     Biblical  Theology, 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


A.      OLD    TESTAMENT. 


A42  Hebrew  Philosophy 
and  Ethics 
11:00  {W.  R.  Harper) 

1b  21 


A16  Isaiah  xl-xlvi 

3:00  {Price)  1b  21 


A40  Messianic  Prophecy 
{Price)  lb  21 


B.       NEW    TESTAMENT. 


B61  Theology  of  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels.  A  Semi- 
nar. 

M    First  Term 
Men.,  Thurs.,  4:00-6:00 
{Burton)  lb  28 

B67  Teachings  of  Paul 
M    Second  Term 
9:30  [Mathews)  lb  28 


B62  Theology  of  John 
A  Seminar 
Tues.&  Fri.  4:00-^6:00 

{Burton) 
Prerequisite:  XLII-28  and 
its  prerequisites 


XLIV.     Systematic  Theology. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

ly  Christian  Ethics 

13  The  Doctrine    of    FvC- 

9  Christian   Doctrine   of 

12  Christology 

3:00  (i^os^er)lb  26 

demption               11:00 

God 

11:00  {Northrup)  lb  26 

{Northrup)  lb  26 

11:00  {Northrup)  lb  26 

Required 

27  Outline  Course  in  Dog- 

Required 

matics. 

21  Patristic  Theology 

14  Eschatology 

2:00  {Foster)  lb  26 

3:00  {Foster)  1b  26 

II  Anthropology  (6) 

2:00  {Foster)  lb  26 

Required 

8:30  {Foster)  lb  26 

27  Outline  Course  in  Dog- 

Required 

23  The    Theology    of    the 

matics 

Reformation 

2:00  (Foster)  lb  26 

22  Scholastic  Theology 

3  :  00  {Foster)  1b  26 

Required 

3:00  {Foster)  lb  26 

25  New  England  Theology 
Thurs.  4:00-6:00 

(Northrup)  fb  25 

CIRCULAR    OF   INFORMATION 


XLV.     Church  History. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

3  Prior  to  Constantine 

I  Outlines     of     Church 

3  Prior  to  Constantine 

4  From    Constantine    to 

M    First  Term 

History 

2: 00  (Hulbert)  lb  36 

Theodosius 

9:30  (Johnson)  1b  36 

3:00  (Moncrief)  lb  36 

Required 

S:  30  (Hulbert)  lb  36 

Required 

8  From     Charles     the 

Required 

i6  Forerunners  of  the 

Great  to  Boniface  VIII 

Reformation  in  Italy 
7:  30  (Moncrief)  1b  36 

19  English    Reformation 
and  Puritanism 

8:30  (Moncrief)  fb  3^ 

18  The  German  Reforma- 
tion 

17  Reformation  Period 

9:30  (Hulhert)'h  3^ 

15  The     Preparation     in 
England, Bohemia,  and 

9:30  (Johnson)  lb  36 

8:30  (Moncrief)  lb  36 

24  Dutch  Reformation 

Germany  for  the  Refor- 

Required. 

32  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon 

8: 30  (Moncrief)  lb  36 

mation 

23  The    French  Reforma 

Britain 

61  Christian  Art 

9 :  30    (Moncrief )  lb  36 

tion 

M    First  Term 

11:00  (Johnson)  lb  17 

20  The  English  Reforma- 

S:3o (Moncrief)  fb  36 

12:00  (Hulbert)  lb  3^ 

69  Seminar:   American 

tion  and  Puritanism 

26  The    German    Church 

Baptists 

3:00  (Hulbert)  1b  3O 

Since  the  Reformation 

Tues.,  Fri.  4:00-6:00 

21  The  Swiss  Reformation 

11:00  (Johnson)  lb  36 

(Hulbert)  lb  36 

12:00  (Johnson)  lb  36 

37  Since  the  Revolution 

3:00  (Hulbert)  1b  3^ 

64  The  Philosophy  of  His- 

tory 
9:30  (Moncrief)  lb  26 

XLVI.     Homiletics,  Church  Polity,  and  Pastoral  Duties. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


2  Homiletics 
M.     First  Term 

11:00  (Johnson)  fb  36 

4  Plans  and  Sermons 

9:30  (Anderson)  lb  26 

5  Masterpieces  of    Pulpit 
Eloquence 

11:  00  (Anderson)  fb  26 


2  Homiletics 

9: 30  (Johnson)  *tt)  26 

6  Church  Polity  and  Pas- 
toral Duties 

2:  00  (Anderson)  lb  26 

7  Hymnology 

3:00  (Anderson)  lb  26 


WINTER 


SPRING 


4  Plans  and  Sermons 

11:00  (Johnson)  lb  36 
Prerequisite:    XLVI-2 


2  Homiletics 

2:  00  (Anderson)  lb  26 


3  History  of  Preaching 
3:00  (Anderson)  lb  26 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


IB.     Pedagogy. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

4  Topics  in  Genetic  Psy- 
chology 

M    First  Term     12:00 
(Daivson)  1b  26 

21  Child-Study 

M.    First  Term      8:30 
(Dawson)  1b  26 

VI.     Sociology. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

57  Amelioration  of    Rural 

53  The  Family      ii:oo 

56  The  Labor  Movement 

64  Contemporary  Char- 

Life   M    Second  Term 

(Henderson)  Cue 

11:00 

ities                           11:00 

11:00 

(Henderson)  Cue 

58  Seminar  :    Methods  of 
Social  Amelioration 

(Henderson)  Cue 
59  Seminar  :    Methods  of 

(Henderson)  Cue 
60  Seminar:     Methods  of 

65  Social      Treatment      of 

Tues.,  4:00-6:00 

Social  Amelioration 

Social  Amelioration 

Crime  and  Criminals 

(Henderson)  Cue 

Tues.  4:00-6:00 

Tues.  4:00-6:00 

M   Second  Term    12:00 

63  Social    Institutions   of 

(Henderson)  C  2  c 

(Henderson)  C  2  c 

(Henderson)  Que 

Organized  Christianity 

61  Modern  Cities 

68  Philanthropy  in  its  His 

12:00 

12:  00 

toric  Forms          12  :  00 

(Henderson)  Cue 

(Henderson)  Cue 

(Henderson)  Cue 

XXVIII.     Department  of   Public   Speaking, 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

5  Vocal    Expression     in 
Public    Worship     and 
Preaching 
M.    First  Term 
8:30  (Blanchard)  t^  16 

6  Principles  of  Vocal  Ex- 
pression 

Tues.-Fri.  8:30 
(Blanchard)  f^  14 

(See  Semi-Annual 
Announcements) 

(See  Semi-Annual 
Announcements) 

10 


CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION 


XXIX  A,    Physical   Culture. 

(See  p.  39  of  the  Semi- Annual  Announcements.) 


riusic* 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


V/INTER 


SPRING 


Theory  of  Music 

9:30  {Williams)  1k  16 

History  of  Music 

11:00  {Williams)  Ik  16 

Vocal  Music  (for  Divinity 
Students  only) 
5:  00  {Williams)  Ik  16 

University  Chorus 

Tues.  and  Thurs.  7:00 
( Williams)  1k  16 


Theory  of  Music 

9:30  {Williams)  Ik  16 

History  of  Music 

11:00  {Williams)  Ik  16 

Vocal  Music  (for  Divinity 
Students  only) 

5:00  {Williams)  Ik  16 

University  Chorus 

Tues.  and  Thurs.  7:00 
( Williams)  *fft  16 


Theory  of  Music 

9:30  {Williams)  Ik  16 

History  of  Music 

1 1 :  00  ( Williams)  Ik  16 

Vocal  Music  (for  Divinity 
Students  only) 

5:00  {Williams)  ft  16 

University  Chorus 

Tues.  and  Thurs.  7: 15 
{Williams)  1k  16 


*  Courses  in  music  are  voluntary. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 
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ALLIED    ORGANIZATIONS. 


LXI.     The  Disciples*  Divinity  House. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

2  First  Principles 

5  History  of  the  Idea  of 

4  Historical    Theology  of 

I  History  of  the  Disciples 

M    First  Term    3:00 

Christian  Union 

the  Disciples  of  Christ 

12:00           {Gates)  lb  36 

{Van  Kirk)  lb  3^ 

12:00    {Gates)  fb  36 

12  :oo     ( Van  Kirk)  fb  21 

3  The    Sources   of    Alex- 

ander Campbell's  The- 

ology 

M    First  Term    2:00 

{Van  Kirk)  fb  36 

6  Practical     Problems 

among  the  Disciples  of 

Christ 

M    Second  Term    3:00 

{Willett)ty  36 

7  The  Place  of    the  Dis- 

ciples of  Christ  among 

the  Religious  Forces  of 

Today.— Lectures 

M    Second  Term    12:00 

{Willett)  1b  3^ 

LXn.     The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Divinity  House, 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

I  Origin  and    Growth  of 
the   Cumberland    Pres- 
byterian Church 

8:30     {Logan)  f)  26 

2  Doctrines  and  Polity  of 
the  Cumberland    Pres- 
byterian Church 

8 :  30    {Logan)  1b  26 

I  Origin    and    Growth    of 
the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church 

8:30    {Logan)  fb  26 

1264-500-7-99 
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